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BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 


THE HUNTINGTON GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


MODERN BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 


By Exvitsworta Huntineton and the late SUMNER W. 
Cusuina, formerly of Salem Normal School. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

A textboak for grade seven, eight, or nine, in either a junior 
high school or a grammar and high school organization. Geog- 
raphy is presented in its relation to production, transportation, 
manufacturing, and consumption, with the regional geography 
of the lower grades reviewed on an entirely different line of 
approach and with new objectives. The book is provided with 
a large number of exercises and problems, in the solution of which 
the student has a genuine part. 


BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY ‘ 


By Exvusworta Huntineton and Frank E. WILLIAMs, 
Professor of Geography and Industry, University of Penn- 
sylvania. With the codperation of Ropert M. Brown and 
Miss Lenox E. Cuase. Second Edition, Rewritten. 616 
pages, 5484, 155 figures. Cloth, $3.50 net. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. 

A textbook for schools of commerce, commercial departments 
in colleges, and the upper high school grades. This book is 
designed for students who have previously studied such a text 
as Huntington and Cushing’s ‘‘ Modern Business Geography.”’ 
It presents the kind of geography that the business man needs. 
Principles and the effect of specific geographic factors are first 
treated, then types of business communities, the business of 
the continents, and the business of the United States. Thought- 
provoking problems are presented for solution. Many can be 
solved by means of a unique series of tables which in themselves 
make the book an unusually good work of reference. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GE@GRAPHY 


By Exuitsworta Huntineton and the late SuMNER W. 
Cusuina. Third Edition, Revised. 430 pages, 6X9, 118 
figures. Cloth, $3.00 net. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 

A textbook for normal schools and colleges where an advanced 
treatment of the general principles of geography is desired. 
This book is especially adapted to give teachers a thorough 
understanding of geography and to enable them to classify and 
use the specific geographical facts which they teach to their 
classes. 
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PREFACE 


Plan and Scope of Book.—Physical environment appears to rank 
with biological variations and cultural inventions as a primary determi- 
nant in the evolution of human capacities, activities, occupations, 
productivity, and progress. As a determinant of the distribution of all 
these human conditions, physical environment appears to overshadow 
all other causes. Such distribution is the main field of the science of 
geography. The first step in this growing science is to understand the 
principles which govern the distribution of living beings, and of their 
varying qualities. Hence Part I of this book shows how climate, relief, 
soil, minerals, and other physical conditions influence the distribution of 
plants, animals, and man, and especially of man’s activities in the busi- 
ness of getting a living. Man is the main theme of Part I. 

Part II takes products as its main theme. It tells where the main 
products are produced, and why they are abundant in special regions. 
Since each great product, as well as each type of physical environment, 
fosters particular types of human activity, Part II also discusses a few 
of the more prominent types of communities, types which in modified 
forms exist in many lands and among widely diverse races. The study 
of principles, products, and types of communities prepares the way 
for a regional study of the United States, Part III, and of the world, 
Part IV. The statistical ground work for all the preceding parts is 
summed up in the tables of Part V. 

The present edition of Business Geography is practically a new book, 
the first half, in fact, being entirely new. It differs markedly from its 
predecessor in many respects: (1) It is more completely adapted to 
college students than was the First Edition. (2) The treatment of 
relief, soils, and minerals has been expanded, so that they receive pro- 
portionally as much attention as climate. (3) New tables of production 
have been prepared and are used extensively for comparing the produc- 
tivity of different regions. (4) Several new chapters have been added 
on the distribution of the world’s chief products. (5) Maps and dia- 
grams have been added in large numbers. The majority are new, having 
been constructed from the latest data especially for this book. (6) The 
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misleading Mercator Projection has been eliminated. The disadvan- 
tages of a split projection, especially in showing trade routes, have led to 
the adoption of Denoyer’s semi-elliptical projection. On this projection 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chicago has prepared over thirty 
world maps of production, etc., largely on the basis of new data supplied 
by the authors in the form of four-year averages for 1920-23, as given 
in the Appendix. (7) All photographs have been omitted. The authors 
believe that for mature students a good map is generally of more value 
than a photograph. (8) The descriptive material pertaining to the 
United States has been largely expanded. (9) The tables in the Appendix 
have been extensively revised and brought up to date. New items have 
been added, especially in relation to minor products and international 
commerce. The tables are referred to in the text much more than before, 
thus enlarging their usefulness. The provinces of Canada have been 
included on the same basis as the states of the United States wherever 
possible. (10) The exercises at the ends of the chapters have been 
revised. The proportion that can be performed by the individual student 
in a relatively short time has been increased. 

Acknowledgments.—In preparing the Second Edition, the authors 
have been greatly indebted to the numerous and illuminating suggestions 
of Leonard §. Austin, of Los Angeles, Dr. O. E. Baker of Clark Univer- 
sity and the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Dr. R. M. Harper of the 
Geological Surveys of Alabama and Florida, Professor Carl O. Sauer of 
the University of California, and Professor 8. S. Visher of Indiana 
University. Numerous. Government officials, mainly in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, and the Interior, have shown 
unfailing courtesy and discrimination in supplying data not otherwise 
accessible. Special mention should be made of the following: 

A. Government Bureaus: Bureau of the Census; Coal Division, 
Department of Commerce; Forest Service; Geological Survey; Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 

B. Individuals in Government Bureaus who have made special con- 
tributions: G. B, L. Arner, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Joseph 
A. Becker, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; John 8. Buckley, Bureau 
of Animal Industry; E. Dana Durand, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; L. C. Grey, Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; Julius 
Klein, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; C. F. Marbutt, 
Bureau of Soils; Lawrence Martin, Library of Congress; A. G. Rice, 
Bureau of Soils; M. A. Schnurr, Bureau of Reclamation; Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Helen M. Strong, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Milton Whitney, Bureau of 
Soils. 
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C. Canadian Government Bureaus: R. H. Coats, Dominion Statisti- 
cian of Canada; T. C. C. Lynch, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, 
Canada. 

D. Individuals and organizations which have supplied illustrations 
and statistics: S. L. Andrew, American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany; fF. J. Fell, Pennsylvania Railroad System; Frank Leverett, 
Geologist; Paul O. Nyhus, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture; J. 
E. Spurr, Editor Engineering & Mining Journal Press; A. J. Surett, 
Illinois Co-operative Crop Reporting Service; Glen H. Trewartha, 
University of Wisconsin. 

E. Publishers and magazines that have supplied illustrations: Kco- 
nomic Geography; McGraw-Hill Book Company; Yale University 
Press. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Exercises and Maps.—Judging by the experience of a large number 
of teachers who have used the First Edition of this book, a careful 
working out of the problems, which means an intensive study of the 
tables, gives a surprising amount of new information, and shows that 
many widely held ideas are not supported by the facts. In this connec- 
tion the authors strongly recommend that all students make many maps 
and keep them in an orderly file for reference. The drawing of the maps 
is usually interesting work, and is perhaps the best way of fixing the 
facts in the memory. Moreover, it brings out the main purpose of 
geography, namely an understanding of where products, activities, and 
so forth are located, how they are related to the physical environment, 
how those in one region compare with those in another, and how the 
general condition of a country or state, its “regional aspect”? depends 
on the interplay of a great number of factors each of which may influence 
many or all of the others. Only by putting the facts on maps and com- 
paring one map with another can these relationships be grasped, or can 
a well-rounded view of a given region be obtained. 

A large supply of desk maps, especially of the United States, the 
World (large size), and Europe, should always be on hand. Those show- 
ing relief in an inconspicuous color and having tinted oceans (as in the 
series of the Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, IIl.), are especially 
desirable because the material inserted by the students is in no danger 
of being confused with black lines on the original map, and the relations 
of all sorts of products and activities to relief and the oceans are apparent 
at a glance. 

An up-to-date commercial atlas is of the utmost importance, both in 
studying the text and in solving the problems. The best on the market 
is Putnam’s Economic Atlas (Putnam’s Sons, New York City). Good 
wall maps are likewise important. In addition to the regular political 
maps, there should be maps showing relief, rainfall, temperature, vege- 
tation, and density of population. Philips’ Comparative Wall Atlas 
provides an excellent series along this line (American distributors, 
Denoyer-Geppert Company). These should be supplemented by maps 
of products, industries, and transportation routes. Such maps are 
published by various companies, or can be made by the pupils and 
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teacher on large outline maps, thus building up a very valuable collec- 
tion. The Finch series (J. Nystrom Company, Chicago) is excellent. 
It is a good plan to hang a few maps where the class cannot avoid looking 
at them, and then change the maps at frequent intervals according 
to a definite scheme of rotation. If the teacher judiciously calls attention 
to the relationships determining his choice of maps, the students uncon- 
sciously absorb a great amount of information. 

Types of Problems.—The possible problems are far more numerous 
than those given in the book. The teacher and the students can devise 
a great many quite as good as those here given. Some of the chief types 
are as follows: 

1. Maps showing actual distribution of population, production, 
activities, etc. One way to make these is to have a small dot of a given 
size represent a given amount, as in Fig. 1 and many other maps scat- 
tered through the book. This, however, requires so much time and 
information that it is often better to follow the method illustrated in 
Fig. 124. There a shaded oblong, mm, represents twenty million; a 
smaller oblong, mal, ten million; a solid triangle, A, five million; and 
an open circle, ©, one million or less. The symbols may represent other 
amounts according to the nature of the data, and their relative values 
may be as’here, or otherwise, as 20, 10, 4, 1. In general, the amount 
represented by each symbol should be such that the largest symbol will 
represent from 2 to 10 per cent of the total. Place the symbols as nearly 
as possible in the part of the country or state where the product or 
activity is actually found (see Fig. 124). Such maps give a clear idea of 
the distribution and intensity of activities and production. It is often 
advisable to construct a series of related maps using symbols of the same 
value; for example, a series may be drawn showing all the cereals, the 
animals, the metals, and so forth. 

2. Where percentages, prices, or figures per capita or per square 
mile are given, or in other cases where the figures do not represent the 
total amount, one of the best methods is to insert the figures on an out- 
line map, then draw what are known as isopleths, or lines showing equal 
degrees of activity just as isotherms show equal degrees of temperature. 
Then apply heavy shading to the areas of greatest intensity, and lighter 
shades to the areas of progressively less intensity. See Figs. 2, 20, 21, 
and 31. The map should be accompanied by a written explanation of 
the conditions which determine the geographical distribution of the 
activity In question. Various states and countries should be compared 
with the home region, and with one another, and the reasons for differ- 
ences should be pointed out. Each map should be compared with others 
showing physical conditions or other activities and products. 
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3. A third general type of exercises is to prepare tables showing 
how a given area or country compares with one or more other areas, in 
many different respects. Discuss the nature of the differences and their 
reasons. Bar diagrams like Fig. 28 are often a help in such comparisons. 
Such diagrams are an admirable and easy way of illustrating many kinds’ 
of facts (see Figs. 7, 33, 49, 52). 

4. A given product may also be followed from table to table. For 
example, its conditions of production, i. e., relief, soil, climate, method 
of cultivation, and so forth, may be compared with the yield per acre, 
the yield per person, the percentage of the world’s production in a given 
country, or the extent to which it is exported or consumed. 

5. A given physical condition, such as relief, climate, or the position 
of a state or country, may be taken as the basis, and its effect may be 
studied in a series of maps. For example, the influence of the Appalach- 
ian Mountains can be detected in many different sets of data, including 
those for minerals, agricultural products, transportation, finance, etc., as 
appears in Figs. 45, 70, and 92. Here, as elsewhere, the conditions near 
home should be the starting point, and should be continually kept in 
mind as one proceeds to remoter regions. 

Use and Sources of Tables in Part V.—Parallel tables for the coun- 
tries of the world and for the states and provinces of the United States 
and Canada have been given wherever possible. It is often advisable 
to work out the same problem on the basis of both kinds of tables. As 
a general rule, it is well to use the home state and the United States as 
the basis of comparison, even when directions to this effect are not given 
in the exercises. 

In using the numbers in the tables, decimals may often be omitted, or 
only the figures for thousands or millions may be employed. In all such 
cases, if the omitted portion amounts to five-tenths or more of the 
amount which is reckoned as 1, it should be counted as equal to 1. 

The tables are derived mainly from the sources indicated on page 505. 
In some cases the data are taken directly from the original publications; 
but more often they have been recalculated in order to get averages for 
several years, or to reduce them to a percentage, per capita, per acre, or 
per square mile basis and thus facilitate geographical comparisons. In 
most cases the necessary calculations have been made with a slide rule, 
hence the tables are exact only to the third figure. The data cover prac- 
tically all the fields of business; but statistics for manufacturing outside 
the United States and for internal commerce in all countries are omitted, 
because they are not available, or because they have been compiled on 
such diverse systems that accurate comparisons are impossible. 

Special attention is called to the indexes of illustration and tables. 
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GHOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND PRINCIPLES 


CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 


The Science of Geography.—Geography is the science which 
describes and maps the phenomena of the earth’s surface for the pur- 
pose of discovering how the distribution of one set of phenomena is 
related to that of others. Its foundations are the distribution of physi- 
cal features like oceans, continents, land forms, soils, minerals, and 
climate. These features, together with the reactions of plants and 
animals upon one another, control the natural distribution of plants 
and animals, as they gradually migrate from the limited areas where 
they originate to the broad areas which they occupy when a given 
type becomes old. The same principles apply to the distribution of 
human characteristics such as complexion, stature, occupations, modes 
of life, health, energy, and even character and achievements. New 
types may arise anywhere, but they persist only under definite geo-~ 
graphical conditions, and spread to new regions and become perma- 
nently established only when both the physical and organic features of 
the geographical environment permit. 

This great science of geography obviously consists of two main 
parts, physiography, dealing with the distribution of physical features, 
and ontography, dealing with the distribution of living beings and their 
characteristics. Physiography examines the distribution of oceans, 
continents, mountains, plateaus, plains, valleys, rivers, lakes, rocks, 
minerals, soils, temperature, atmospheric pressure, winds, clouds, 
rainfall, and the like. It not only describes these features and tells 
where they are located, but discovers why they are located on certain 
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parts of the earth’s surface, and how the distribution of any one type 
of phenomena, such as soils, is related to the distribution of other 
phenomena. 

Ontography does the same for all sorts of phenomena pertaining 
to life. Its subject matter ranges from bacteria through plants and 
animals to man, and includes all the activities of every species, regard- 
less of whether those activities are physiological, intellectual, or moral. 
But neither physiography nor ontography describes these various 
phenomena as an end in itself,—merely as a means toward explaining 
their distribution. The chemical character of a soil is not in itself 
geographic, but the chemical differences between soils in desert plains, 
forested tropical mountains, and glaciated plateaus, are a part of 
geography. That science must explain how relief, climate, vegetation, 
and other factors cause soils to differ from region to region. Such 
subjects as the growing of rye, the making of tinware, the status of 
education, and the quality of honesty do not belong to geography any 
more than to other sciences. They become subjects of geographic 
study when their distribution is explained by such conditions as the 
quality of the soil, the location of mineral deposits, the capacity of a 
region to produce food, the physical conditions which have directed the 
migrations of people and ideas, and a host of other factors. In a word, 
the keynote of geography is the explanation of the distribution of all 
sorts of phenomena so far as that distribution depends directly or 
indirectly upon the earth’s physical features. 

The Meaning of Business Geography.—Ontography consists of 
three main branches: (1) phytogeography, phytography, or plant 
geography; (2) zoogeography, zoography, or animal geography; and 
(3) anthropogeography, anthropography, or human geography. Human 
geography not only attracts more interest than any other phase of the 
subject, but demands a knowledge of the others because it depends. 
upon them. It is subdivided into several branches whose function 
is described by such adjectives as political, commercial, industrial, 
economic, racial, medical, regional, and the like. Most of these divi- 
sions are not clearly defined, or at least overlap a great deal. Thus, a 
really adequate account of the geography of industries is impossible 
without a discussion of the geography of commerce, of economic 
resources, of political relationships, and of racial characteristics. This 
book deals with a phase of geography somewhat different from any of 
those mentioned above. Business is defined by the Century Dictionary 
as: ““. . . Specifically, that which busies or occupies one’s time, atten- 
tion and labor as his chief concern; that which one does for a livelihood ; 
occupation; employment.” Hence business geography is the geography 
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of the methods by which people get a living. It includes all that is 
included in industrial, commercial, and economic geography, and some 
things which pertain to political, racial, and medical geography. 
Business geography also includes part of regional geography, for it 
requires a study not only of the distribution of individual methods of 
getting a living, but of the inter-relationships of all methods in any 
given region. 

A Simple Example of Business Geography.—Here is a simple 
example of business geography. It represents the actual experience 
of a young man who started a general store in a pioneer Minnesota 
village. His friends thought he would fail because another store already 
handled the small business of the community. He looked over the 
geographical conditions, however, and went to work. 

Here are the conditions: The country for miles around the village 
was a level plain; the soil deep and fertile; the climate fairly cool and 
invigorating, too cool for corn but excellent for potatoes, grass, and 
cattle raising. The plain was covered with a mixed forest of pine and 
hardwood except around a lumber camp where the trees had been 
cut for a steam mill near the village. In isolated clearings a handful of 
farmers had settled, and were pasturing cattle on a fine growth of short 
_ sweet grass in the cleared areas not needed for crops. Transportation 
was difficult. Through the village, to be sure, ran a railroad, but there 
were no good roads, nothing but lumber trails and cart paths. One 
other feature completes the geographical picture, namely, a number of 
pretty glacial lakes full of fish and surrounded by woods where game 
was still abundant. If the young man had put his thoughts into the 
language used in this book he would have said that his problem centered 
around four communities: (1) a lumber mill with its shifting, irre- 
sponsible population; (2) a few farmers; (3) a tiny commercial village 
near a railroad station; and (4) occasional campers on the shores of 
the lakes. 

The proprietor of the old store was content to carry chiefly the 
staple goods such as bacon, sugar, flour, and clothing. The rough 
clothing and especially the heavy boots and shoes used by the men in 
the mill formed a large part of his sales. The proprietor of the new 
store realized that he must cater somewhat to the millmen, but that 
the geographical conditions would some day produce a farming com- 
munity. The lumber would be cut, the mill would shut down, and the 
cleared land would be taken by farmers. The farmers were indeed 
poor; they could purchase little, and had only a small surplus for the 
market. Even that little they had much difficulty in bringing to the 
railroad because of the bad roads. They were reliable, however, 
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because their homes were permanent, and the storekeeper could safely 
give them credit. On the other hand, the workers in the mill had cash 
and were good spenders; but they were likely to quit their jobs and 
leave their bills unpaid. 

So the new storekeeper began a campaign to help the farmers and 
thereby help himself. He urged the county commissioners to open 
new roads and improve the old; he handled the farmers’ surplus and 
paid for it in goods from the store—an exchange in which both profited. 
He showed the farmers that by using cream separators (sold by himself) 
they could market their cream, and wisely increase their herds of cattle 
in a region where pasture was going to waste. He procured the coop- 
erative purchase of a stump puller, and clinched his argument for 
tractors by pointing out that they are not affected by annoying horse 
flies which are particularly vicious among the forests. He improved 
his stock of groceries and general merchandise, and at the same time 
made his patrons desire better things; he even sold ready-made dresses 
to the farmers’ wives. He reached out also to another community, 
small but well able to pay, the campers who came to hunt and fish. 
He attracted them by his prompt and accurate information, and by 
providing guides and outfits. In short, unconsciously, but intelligently, 
he analyzed the geographic conditions, saw what kind of community 
they would ultimately produce, and acted accordingly. 

Factors of Business Geography.—This example of business geography 
is so simple that its main relationships are obvious at once. It includes 
the following factors: (1) the products of a community, especially the 
lumber of the forest and the surplus milk and vegetables of the farmers; 
(2) the needs of the community, or the products that the people want 
or could be made to want; (3) the conditions of transportation as 
determined by the roads of all kinds; and (4) the character and culture 
of the people; that is, their habits and mode of life, their tastes in 
goods or services, their honesty and ability, and their degree of progress. 
Every business problem involves these four factors. It may include 
hundreds of millions of people and billions of dollars; it may involve 
several governments; and its study may demand the work of experts 
for years. Yet its geographical relations can be understood if the facts 
are known and are interpreted in the light of the four great factors: 
products, needs, transportation, and human character. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCTS 


Man’s Dependence on Material Products.—The overwhelming 
majority of mankind get a living in one of the following ways: (1) by 
primary production, that is, by producing something new, as on farms, 
or by taking some product from nature, as in mines, forests, and 
fisheries; (2) by secondary production, or manufacturing, that is, by 
changing and combining various products so that they become less 
bulky, more useful, or more attractive; (3) by trade and commerce, 
that is, by acting as middlemen between producer and consumer; 
(4) by transportation. Fven the small minority (5) whose daily work 
consists of personal service or deals with finances, ideas and conduct, 
and other abstract conditions, as in banking, education, religion, 
government, and science, are largely engaged in problems arising 
because other people are engaged in producing all sorts of materials. 
The business of getting a living is obviously concerned mainly with 
products. Hence in business geography we deal chiefly with the dis- 
tribution of products as to kind, quality, and amount, and with the 
distribution of the human qualities and methods which guide man’s 
use of those products. The differences in these respects from place to 
place are enormous. Belgium and Massachusetts, for example, are 
small in area, but provide a hundred varied products for every three or 
four supplied by equal areas in parts of Siberia, the Sahara, and the 
Amazon basin. A million people in central China or southern India 
produce scarcely a tenth as much as a million in Sweden or 
Ihnois. 

Great Classes of Products and Their Uses.—The primary products 
that enter into the business of life may be divided into two classes, food- 
stuffs and raw materials for manufacturing. How these compare in 
value and how they are divided into subgroups according to their nature 
and use is illustrated in the table on page 6: 

Relative Importance of Food, Clothing, and Shelter——The great 
preponderance of food is obvious. In the United States, from 20 to 
40 per cent of the total expenditure is usually for food—more among 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL VALUE OF NEW PRODUCTION 
IN ALL COUNTRIES AT AMERICAN PRICES 


I. Human food (including narcotics and stimulants but deduct- 


ing erain ted tojamimals)i oe. sane terret tere ere rle oe esis $69,950,000,000 
1... Cereals. 2m. aac ic eee $18,425,000,000 
2. Vegetables: . sicci, tec. + duatecatehenptneeerenane 14,000,000,000 
oo Meats: a ft SD cret ears) -cia. iinet ee 12,200,000,000 
A Milk and errs 5 ot. aty oie aaeneaeea 10,600,000,000 
5. Vegetable carbohydrates (sugar, oil)... 4,380,000,000 
6. Narcotics and stimulants.....:....... 3,870,000,000 
Te Bruits, Gah ogee eee 3,750,000,000 
8. LEGUMES ior Cais a ies Sey eee ee 2,650,000,000 
Salts 8 akcaes cdortyaattcigs Wea see asset eet 75,000,000 

LIB AR GW MMALETIGIS ©... conic cls Govcrct ee. oeeks eee ior tl tat ane, eho 2 23,610,000,000 
LO oriclothing y=. ete eer ene 5,300,000,000 
11. For shelter and furniture............. 2,685,000,000 
125 For fueland powers. eee 10,380,000,000 

13. For other purposes, chiefly manufac- 

PUTIN Gierasch au. psec ous eeceodmeme tacts « 5,245,000,000 

Grand’ totale ene ae ees epee ae 93,560,000,000 


the poor, less among the well-to-do.* In less advanced countries, like 
Egypt, the percentage rises to perhaps 75. If data for manufacturing, 
as well as for primary production were available, we should probably 
find that in the world as a whole the types of business connected with 
the production, manufacture, transportation and distribution of food 
occupy at least half of man’s attention and perhaps more. ‘The cereals, 
judging by their value, are deemed worthy of about a fourth of the effort 
put into the work of getting food. The foods derived from animals 
(Nos. 3 and 4 in the table), apparently demand even more work; ordi- 
nary vegetables are nearly as valuable as the cereals, for the con- 
sumption in China and Japan is enormous. The carbohydrates in the 
form of sugar and oils form a much less important group. Narcotics 
and stimulants like tobacco and wine, though less valuable than a single 
food product such as rice (8 billion dollars), or milk (8800 million) 
present huge totals, as do fruits and legumes, although the data for 
the last two are far from exact. Salt, the only important mineral 
used as human food, is insignificant in value. 

Turning to raw materials, the cotton, wool, linen, silk, hides and 
other materials used for clothing are worth little more than a quarter 
as much as the cereals, and one-fourteenth as much as all the world’s 


*The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that in 1918 or 1919 among 12,000 
families in 42 states the average income was $1455 distributed as follows: 


BOO. sce. uae. 38.2% Buelland Lhight.).. 59400. 4 5.2% 
COCHIN iene ote vce ce 16.6 Furniture and Furnishings 5.1 
Ont eta auces cz tery 13.0 Miscellaneous............ 21.3 
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food. Yet in the United States the ordinary family spends 10 to 20 
per cent of its income on clothing. This large expense is due partly 
to the fact that, in proportion to the cost of the raw materials, the 
amount of work expended in manufacturing clothing is greater than in 
manufacturing foodstuffs. The chief reason, however, is that Ameri- 
cans can afford the luxury of abundant clothing. In countries like 
China, most of the work must be devoted to obtaining food. 

Among the materials for shelter, and incidentally for furniture, 
wood is the outstanding product, but iron and other metals enter into 
practically every building in advanced countries. Elsewhere, grass 
and straw form the roofs of millions of houses and huts. Other millions 
consist of stone and clay, while cement, sand and gravel enter largely 
into the work of construction. Unless people have traveled widely, 
they often fail to realize how many millions of houses are made largely 
of clay, not only in the form of burned bricks and tiles, as in western 
Europe, but of sun-dried mud, or adobe, as in Mexico, Algeria, Persia, 
northern India, and northern China. The materials used in con- 
structing new means of shelter each year appear to be about half as 
valuable as those used for clothing, and are actually worth less than 
the fruits. Nevertheless, in the United States people often spend 
25 per cent or more of their income for rent, and the average is about 
13 per cent. Even though this includes payment for the use of land 
as well as buildings, it is extraordinarily high compared with the sums 
paid by most of the world’s people. One reason is that we con- 
stantly tear down good houses and build something new, partly 
because standards of living are rising, and partly because the growth 
of population and industry demands that the land in many cases be put 
to new uses. 

Relative Importance of Raw Materials for Fuel, Power, and 
Manufacturing.—In supplying himself with food, clothing and shelter, 
which probably require at least 80 or 90 per cent of human activities, 
one of man’s greatest aids is heat and power. Chief among the sources 
of heat and power are wood, and the mineral fuels, coal, petroleum, 
and natural gas. Wind and water likewise serve as sources of power, 
as do horses and other draft and pack animals. The greatest of all 
uses of power is for transportation. Next comes manufacturing, but 
cooking consumes a great deal, and so do heating, lighting, and the 
treatment of metals. 

The last item in the preceding table is rather nondescript; it 
includes all raw materials not assigned to some other group. In one 
sense almost everything that man uses is at least slightly manufactured. 
Wheat is threshed, clay pressed into bricks, wood sawed, and coal 
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broken into usable sizes before being removed any great distance from 
the point of origin. Cooking is the most universal kind of manu- 
facturing. In a more restricted sense, manufacturing commonly means 
the changes to which a raw material is subjected before reaching the 
ultimate consumer. In this sense food usually undergoes only the 
simplest manufacturing. It comes to the ultimate consumer wholly 
unmanufactured, like potatoes, or only slightly manufactured, like 
flour. Materials for shelter generally require more manufacturing — 
than food products, but the original raw materials are usually altered 
only a little. With clothing, a more expensive type of manufacturing 
is needed, but the type in which the greatest values are added by manu- 
facturing is the construction of complex objects of art, ornament, and 
convenience, and especially of tools and machines. These consist to a 
large extent of mineral products, especially the metals. In fact the 
chief item under the last heading in the preceding table is the various 
metals used in tools, utensils, and machinery. The metals differ from 
all other raw materials in having to be won from their ores by smelting 
and other metallurgical processes which require large amounts of fuel 
and power. They also differ in lending themselves to the manufacture 
of articles so complex and delicate that the original cost of the raw 
materials is insignificant compared with the cost added by manufac- 
turing. Thus, although the raw materials used for these many 
manufacturing processes cost only about half as much as the world’s 
milk and eggs, the value of the final manufactured products ranks 
much higher. 

The World’s Great Products.—Let us next see what the world’s 
chief products are, and how they compare in value. Table A shows 
the approximate value of the new material of various kinds preduced 
each year. It does not show the total value of any given product, but 
only the value of the new material produced in a single year. Thus, 
in 1924 the world’s gold coin and bullion was worth something like 
10 billion dollars, and the silver nearly 2500 million. Adding to this 
the 1400 million dollars’ worth of gold and the 400 million dollars’ worth 
of silver known to have been used in the arts and industries since 1880, 
and making some allowance for heirlooms, spoons and the like, the 
gold in the world is now worth at least 12 billion dollars and the silver, 
3 billion. But the annual production since 1920 has averaged only 
about 370 million for gold and 240 million for silver. In the same 
way, when reckoned at American prices, the 130 million or more horses, 
mules, and asses in the world are worth somewhere near 11 billion 
dollars, but the amount of new value added through the growth of young 
animals is scarcely one-fourteenth as much. 
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TABLE A—THE WORLD’S CHIEF PRODUCTS 
APPROXIN ATE New Propuction PER YEAR 


* Rough estimate. 


+ Very rough estimate. 


§ Includes allowances for pickled olives. 
|| Based on price at point of production or importation in U. S. 


t Data insufficient for feWable Ratimate. 


(See note on page 507) @ 
A B D D E 
Approxi- WoriLp PRODUCTION 
Unit mate 
Price Amount, Value, 
per Unit || | Millions || | Millions 
A. Plant Products . 
1. Rice, cleaned * bs Ae Lb. $0 .045 182,500 $8,000 
2. Garden veget: ables +, Sickel gh Se CRE ch ctr ac WARN | ee cease al RE en a 8,000 
SMe OULtOCS hich ae: Bu., 60 Ib. 1.34 5,250 7,000 
MLLER ie WM cu etc. eT Ton, 2000 ib. 14.86 250 
OVE CC ee hoe 4 noni hidde le » Acre 27.00 85 6,008 
MEV VCa tt. Mente Mule ica> Smet. Bu., 60 Ib. 1.40 3,650 5,000 
Be Wood ?.:2t = 1000 comme: O65 he 60,000 4,000 
TeCotton |)... Yee eee cs - Bale, 478 lb. | 207.00 18,670 3,900 
8. Corn. ¢. Marge. »... Nie Pu, ee. 0.85 4,000 3,400 
+ { |Hectolitre of wine} 12.00 2,000 
9. Grapes. *.i5 cen... ee hits ceott leeko oe ae 3,200 
TO TEXT ie Geis cen eal ei Short ton 142.00 Ppl 3,000 
Preece ye yc. Bu., 56 lb. 0.78 3,700 2,900 
LAMB ean sing enekete ese Bu., 60 Ib. 3.34 650 2,200 
1 Ohi as a See Bu., 32 lb. 0.49 3,910 1,900 
ARV eres So tie Me ie cee Bu., 56 lb. 1.00 1,330 1,300 
15. Orchard fruits (except e 
AVDLES) hie en ae ae Bu h:4: bse stent aes eter cats 1,000 
AOMRB ALC Vivteew en hic cutee ee Bu., 48 Ib. Oni2 1,360 1,000 
17. Sweet potatoes and yamst Bu., 55 Ib. Seal 05 800 800 
SMBATO DIGS: Tice cake a-ayn aka » Bu., 48 lb. 20) 600 700 
TOM obACCO es. 5 cee ce hee Lb. 0.21 3,300 700 
20. Bananas }. fg : Bunshe 100-150) 0.45 1,200 550 
21. Peas, ordinary a aa ae u. 3.20 
@owpeas (ae Bu. 2.00 f 165 450 
POE WES tS oa Re RE Lb. 0.30 1,500 450 
Coal ON RASTA, ta IRAE SON OE Gal. of oil 2 0.20 a 700 $400 
DAMM DEITICS | eetere cee Ee cas ene, Bene Weer mte ces al frie ete et 400 
DWasCottonscedhic: vcr. oes Short ton 40.00 10 400 
26. Peanuts, shelled *....... Lb. 0.06 6,000 350 
Pipe CONCOES MMS ccs ts cn oe Lb. 0.12 2,700 320 
Oem Citrus tuits * 2400... Box, 78 lb. 2.10 140 300 
OMNI AXSCCC: Ake cso suri nce: Bu. 2.02 110 280 
30. Cocoanuts and palm oil + { Ave Nii Hee es 250 
3 (emiilase fibermnnr aches Lb. 0.26 750 200 
SOMECULOIOCEN stem she cela Lb. 0.23 620 150 
Lorelle are ON ie uae, Se ne Pareto We ataa a eeaegs $68,500 
HUET ATM OOU eset tet | ore tie totes o cee tuscter sere: « teeters geri ier ir cas 43,405 
AMiMalmoodu(seesps LD)|me est aries: | Reece che eal Brena A 12,695 
Raw materials (wood, 
cotton fiber, flaxseed, 
ibn, TANTO OSG) «ay 6 seca) Goes cee 6-36 OO BACKS a ie oe cael (ec 8,530 
Narcotics. and stimu- 
lants (tobacco, tea, 
coffee, plus $2,400,- : 
(OOOO) inane Np Se, Woe recs ed ets obec ewan recor 38,870 
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} 
TABLE A—THE WORLD’S CHIEF PitODUCTS—Continued 


A’ 


oA EO ee se Lad 


B. Animal Products 
; * 


P Hidéstx. ghia. <4 


Total (except hides, which 
are included in data for 
specific animals)...... 

Total food (items 33-39, 
minus value of hides 
and ¢ of cattle). ...... 

Total raw materials..... 

Total sources of power 
(horses and $ of cattle) . 


C. Mineral Products 
Water (for ees ete. Sy 
Water power...... 


. Coal, bituminous....... 


Anthracite... 10k. 


; Petroleum. . 


Total Ree ee 


‘Total: fuels’. mise 
“Total metals... .. 
Total cther.... 


B C D E 
Approxi- eWosty Paonia 
; mate ' : 
uae Price Amount, Value, 
per Unit | Millions | Millions 
Gal ).22 40,000 8,800 
Head 39.00 150 : 
Head 12.70 300 3,800 
Head 7.40 220 
Head 5.00 35 }| 2,000 
Dozen 0.31 6,000 1,800 
Head 0.85 1,500 1,300 
Lb. O}03 ge ales ee 1,000 
Lb. 0.322 2,900 | 900 
Head 91.00 7.3 ] 
Head 145.00 » 0.9,¢ 800 
Head 11.50 1d 
Looe "a ae eee 450 700 
Lb. 7.25 67 500 
Rete pir ore nena Shee soccer we $26,900 
Se ASR Gees Weccasstetc Socials oo cS een Reo 
iio eet ee ote ee es 2,100 
Sess, Bee, ernie | ee a AE | 2,000 
| | | 
|} Insufficient data 
Ton, 2000 Ib. 3.06 1,300 \ | 
Ton, 2240 Ib. 5.41 sof; 41400 
Barrel, 42 gal. 1.85 1,000 1,850 
Ton, 2240 lb. 26.10 70 1,800 
Barrel). 3/G1b. | = 1.860) eee 500 
Ton, 2000 lb. | 1.58 300 470 
Lb. 0.161 2,700 430 
: Troy ounce 20.67 17 370 
1,000 cu. ft. (gas) 0.26 800 \ 
Gal. (gasoline) 0.14 500 { 280 
Troy ounce 1.00 240 240 
Lb. | 0.60 | 280 170 
Lb. 0.062 | 2,700 165 
Ton, 2000 lb. | 0.70 200 140 
Lb. LOOT | Fe 000: » 140 
Ton, 2000 Ib. | 4.20 25 100 
Oe cde ie, OO ee one tie Sh $11,055 
y apeire sama A tates mwas Houatie eset, ces. eae Oa 6,530 
RRO Meh calaee be» oshstgse ss Babe. ith pee Benes 
ned eae i 5. Se Ph oo So 1,210 


* Rough estimate. t+ Very rough estimate. 


§ Including gasoline made from natural gas. 
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Explanation of Table of World’s Chief Products.—In Col. A of this 
table the products are arranged according to the value of their annual 
production, the vegetable, animal, and mineral products being placed 
separately. Column B shows the unit ordinarily used in measuring 
the various articles. Then comes the average price at the farm, mine, 
smelter, quarry, wharf, or other point of production in the United 
States, or else the wholesale or import price in Chicago or New York. 
The prices of articles not produced in the United States represent the 
cost under conditions of oriental or tropical labor, plus the cost of trans- 
portation, commissions, and so forth on the way to New York. They 
may be lower than would be the case if the product were raised in the 
United States. 

Column D, the estimated production for the whole world, shows in 
round numbers how many millions of each unit have probably been 
produced per year since 1921. The data vary greatly in accuracy, as 
appears from the number of asterisks in Col. A. Approximately exact 
statistics for all countries are available only for the fuels and metals, 
but the missing data for wheat, potatoes, corn, sugar, oats, rye, barley, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, coffee, tea, and rubber have been estimated 
with considerable accuracy by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture and the United States Department of Agriculture. For other 
products, such as rice, grapes, apples, and most of the animals, there 
are good statistics for many countries, but only rough estimates for 
some important countries, such as China. In still other instances, such 
as hay, wood, and garden vegetables, the data are still more scanty. 
Even in countries like the United States, some hay, and huge quantities 
of vegetables, are raised on small tracts which do not form parts of 
farms, and hence are not recorded by the census. These can be esti- 
mated only roughly, but an allowance for them has been added to the 
more accurate statistics from the farms. In countries like Russia, 
China, India, or even Japan, the whole of such crops must be estimated. 
Finally, for one product, bananas, practically no reliable data are 
available. In Column E the value of the yearly production for the 
whole world has been roughly calculated by multiplying the United 
States price by the annual production. The results are given in round 
numbers, partly because we are here dealing merely with approximate 
estimates, and partly because the production and price both vary from 
year to year. In spite of all the difficulties, the table gives a good idea 
of the approximate value and relative importance of the world’s chief 
products. The places where each product is produced and the amounts 
produced in each place are given in the Appendix and in the maps scat- 
tered through this book. 
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Contrasts in Productivity from Place to Place.—Our task in busi- 
ness geography is to interpret the distribution of products as summed 
up in Table A, and as shown in detail in the tables at the end of the 
book. We must find out how far the amount of production depends 
upon physical conditions such as relief, soil, climate, natural facilities 
for transportation, and the nature of the minerals, plants, and animals 
found in a region. We must likewise discover how far production 
depends upon man’s energy and ability as determined by his racial 
inheritance and health; and how far upon his stage of culture and the 
density of population. It is equally necessary to ascertain in what 
proportions different kinds of products enter into the production of 
any region. Then we must see how primary production is related to 
manufacturing, and how both are related to commerce. Above all, 
we must endeavor to determine how far the facts that we observe are 
bound together by definite principles. Even a most cursory study is 
enough to show how greatly not only the total productivity but the 
productivity per person varies from country to country. 

In New Zealand the average farmer produces goods which are 
worth 18 times as much as those produced by the average man engaged 
in similar work in Java. In the north-central and western United 
States the production is nearly as great as in New Zealand, whereas 
in places like Borneo, Central Africa, and the Amazon forests, where 
white men have not yet settled, the average production per family is 
probably not half as great as in Java. 

Geographical Distribution of Productivity—For the world as a 
whole, the general degree of productivity per family among farmers, 
lumbermen, and fishermen is illustrated in Fig. 2. Although this map 
represents mainly farmers, it also gives a fairly good general idea of the 
distribution of productivity among other primary producers and among 
workers in factories. In fact, it probably goes about as far as is now 
possible in giving a representation of the geographical distribution of 
man’s productivity. Certain prominent features stand out at once. 
One is the fact that by far the greatest production per person is 
found in certain new countries, especially the northern and western 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina. 
But note that other new regions Brazil, Chile, Peru, Mexico, and 
Keuador show very low productivity.. Again, the productivity in 
Kurope as a whole is high, but varies greatly from a maximum around 
the North Sea to a minimum in Portugal, Bulgaria, and Russia. All 
parts of Asia except Japan stand low, and the same is true of Africa, 
aside from the far south. All the tropical parts of America likewise 
stand low, and so do all regions in high latitudes. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. From Table A select the ten most important food products, including both 
plants and animals. Give reasons for your selection. From Tables 11, 13 or 22 * 
in the Appendix, prepare for each product a list showing the production in every 
country that produces more than one per cent of the world total as given in Table A. 
Arrange each list in the order of the importance of the countries as producers. On 
an outline map of the world, insert in each country the names of all products under 
which that country appears in your lists. Make a general statement as to the fol- 
lowing points: 

(a) The countries that are most important as producers of food products. 

(b) The relative degree to which the different products are concentrated in a few 
countries or distributed among many. 

(c) Your tentative conclusions as to reasons for the conditions of distribution 
which you notice. The main purpose of this book is to amplify and correct such 
conclusions. 

2. Repeat Exercise 1, but use raw materials instead of food products. (See 
Tables 11, 13, 23, 26.) Do not include cement, stone, or natural gas, since data for 
their production are not available. 

3. From Tables 15, 17, 22, 24, and 27, see how your state stands in the production 
of the 20 products used in Exercises 1 and 2. Give tentative reasons why it ranks 
high or low in these products, and as a producer in general. As a help in doing this, 
make a list of the four countries that are the largest producers of each product. 
Compare the advantages of the countries that stand highest in each product with 
those of your own state. 

4. How far does the distribution of human productivity in Fig. 2 agree with 
that of temperature? What differences in the distribution of these two types of 
phenomena do you note (A) in the temperate zones, (B) in the torrid zone? Inter- 
pret the numbers in parentheses within the tropics, and draw inferences as to the 
factors which lead to high productivity in temperate and tropical regions, respect- 
ively. Frame tentative conclusions as to the relative importance of the climatic 
and human factors in determining the distribution of productivity, but remember 
that later studies may modify these conclusions. 


* Hereafter, where tables are referred to by number, it will be understood that 
they are in the Appendix. 


CHAPTER ITl 
CLIMATIC LIMITS AND OPTIMA 


Dependence of Chief Products on Climate, Relief, and Soil—An 
outstanding feature of the world’s chief products is the relative impor- 
tance of plants compared with animals and minerals. Out of 58 prod- 
ucts, in Table A, 32 are derived from plants, whereas the animal 
products number only 11, and the minerals 15. A more important 
comparison is based on values.* When proper allowance is made for 
the items that appear twice, and for food fed to animals, the annual 
production of the world’s chief products, aside from manufactures, 
may be classified as follows: 


Vegetablerproductste. 54-06 - hoe cee eee $68,500,000,000 
Animal products (deducting animal feed)... 14,005,000,000 
Mineral=productsa «sees ose eee 11,055,000,000 

Total styeac. gon. eer s Oe eee ets $93 ,560,000,000 


In other words, plants furnish about 73 per cent of the value of all 
the world’s chief products, and animals another 15 per cent. Thus 
the distribution of about 88 per cent of all primary production is closely 
dependent upon climate, relief, and soil. Man himself, to be sure, is 
the main factor in determining the abundance of a cultivated plant or 
domestic animal in a given area, but long experience has taught him to 


*In order to estimate these values truly, we must deduct all values that are 
included twice. For example, hay and forage are mainly consumed for the purpose 
of raising animal food or of replacing old animals and thus are really included under 
other items. Only the part fed to work animals is not included again, for it is not 
converted into meat, milk, and the like, but into power. The value of hides, but not 
of wool, is also included in the value of the animals. We may roughly assume that 
the following percentages of the values of various articles are fed to animals either as 
a whole or in the form of residue such as the bran of wheat: hay and forage 100 
per cent; corn, 80; oats, 70; barley, 50; potatoes, 20; rye, 10; and wheat, vegetables 
millet, and cottonseed, 5 per cent. Of course, other products, such as skimmed milk, 
are fed to animals, but we may roughly balance these against the materials fed to 
work animals. Some allowance ought also to be made for the low prices of products 
not raised in the United States, but it is so difficult to do this accurately that we 
shall not attempt it. 

15 
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cooperate with Nature rather thar oppose her. No matter how skillful 
he may be in creating artificial climates, topography, and soils, it 
generally pays to raise both plants and animals in regions as well 
adapted to them as possible. 

In a general way, climate determines the broad world-features of 
the distribution of every plant and animal. Arctic regions, temperate 
rainy regions, deserts, and moist tropical regions are climatic types 
familiar to almost everyone. Relief, on the whole, determines smaller 
features of distribution than does climate. The vegetation and animal 
life of a steep slope differ from those of an adjacent level plain. Never- 
theless, if oceanic hollows as well as uplifted mountains be counted as 
features of relief, as they legitimately may, the relief of the earth’s 
surface may be as effective as climate in barring one species or another 
from vast areas. The chief effect of the soil upon the geographic 
distribution of plants and animals is much more local than that of either 
climate or relief. Different parts of the same level garden may give 
quite different yields of the same crop, or may be fitted for wholly 
different crops because one part is sandy and another loamy. On the 
other hand, where the evolution of the soil has depended on special 
conditions of climate, relief, and vegetation, the soil may be a main 
factor in causing broad areas to differ radically from one another. 

Dependence of Distribution of Products on Man.—After climate, 
relief, and soil have done their part in determining the distribution of 
plants and animals, man makes further alterations. To a certain 
extent he actually creates new conditions of climate, as in hot beds; 
new relief, as upon terraces; and especially new soils through plowing, 
drainage, irrigation, and fertilizers. His greatest influence upon the 
distribution of both plants and animals, however, consists either in 
exterminating the kinds that he does not want—for example, wolves 
in settled regions and grass in corn fields—or else in carrying living 
species across barriers of climate, relief, or soil that they could not 
naturally surmount. Thus wheat, oats, Scotch thistles, cattle, horses, 
house-rats, starlings, and the germs of scarlet fever are a few of the 
many species that have been imported into America from the Old 
World. Potatoes, corn, tobacco, the grape-attacking species of phyl- 
loxera, and the germs of yellow fever have, been transported the other. 
way. As soon as a species is brought to a new region, its further distri-.. 
bution again becomes subject to the climate, relief, and ‘soil. These’: 
factors, it should be noted, often exert their influence indirectly as ~ 
well as directly. A species introduced into a new environment may 
die out, not because the climate and soil are unfavorable, but simply 
because they are still more favorable to other species, so that the 
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others exterminate the new one. In fact, a large share of the effect of 
purely physical conditions upon the distribution of plants and animals, 
and also upon human activities, is produced indirectly through other 
species. Thus, although man keeps trying to introduce sheep into 
southern Japan, they are almost excluded by nature, partly because 
the very humid, hot summers are directly unfavorable, but probably 
even more because the climate fosters not only a coarse kind of herbage 
on which sheep do not thrive, but also a fatal parasitic disease known as 
foot-rot. 

Limits versus Optima.—The dependence of production on climate 
is illustrated by the well-known fact that in certain areas a given 
species of plant or animal will not thrive or perhaps cannot be raised at 
all, while elsewhere the same species thrives wonderfully Corn, for 
example, does not ripen in the cool, moist summers of Scotland but 
grows splendidly in the warm, sunny, showery summers of Iowa. 
Wheat cannot be raised under natural conditions in the Congo region; 
it yields an average of only about 5 bushels per acre in Tunis; in France 
it yields 21 per acre; but in Lapland, again, it will not grow. Neither 
will wheat thrive in pure sand or in the salty soils of many desert regions. 
European cattle soon suffer in health in regions where they are obliged 
to browse only on bushes or coarse, reedy grasses such as are native to 
places with long, hot, rainy summers and no cold season. At Hong- 
kong, for example, such conditions, combined with insect pests, 
parasitic diseases, and the damp, steady heat, make it almost impos- 
sible to breed European cattle. The two-humped Bactrian camel is 
extraordinarily well adapted to the dry desert, and can stand the 
most intense cold, provided both air and earth are dry. In snow or 
mud, however, the great brute sometimes slips until it falls on its 
stomach with its legs stretched out in front and behind, thus straining 
a tendon so that it has to be killed. This is especially likely to happen 
in rugged regions where the trails are steep. Again, when the nomads 
of Central Asia graze their camels among the moist mountains, they 
often protect them from the drizzling rain with woolen blankets, though 
the temperature is far above freezing. Otherwise these drought- 
loving animals might be chilled and die, even in summer. 

These examples bring out the fact that two main conditions must 
be considered in order to understand the distribution of plants and 
animals. One is the limits outside of which it is impossible for a species 
to thrive; the other is the conditions under which a given species 
thrives best, that is, the optimum. In the approximate order of their 
relative importance, the main factors, aside from man himself, in 
determining the limits and optima of various species, are (1) climate, 
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(2) relief, (3) soil, (4) food, (5) disease. All of these are included 
in the examples given above. In this chapter we shall devote our- 
selves mainly to climatic limits and optima, but these are so closely 
connected with food and disease that the three can scarcely be separated. 

The Climatic Limits of Wheat—Wheat offers a good example of 
how production is limited. The temperature limit is sometimes said 
to be an average of 50° F. for at least four months; and sometimes an 
average of 57° during the summer. These two statements are essen- 
tially the same. They indicate that unless the summer temperature 
remains above a certain level for a certain length of time, wheat cannot 
ripen. Thus the temperature during the growing season provides for 
wheat a definite limit of latitude and altitude. 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fria. 3.—World Map of Wheat. 
Each dot represents 5,000,000 bushels. 


The preceding statement is based on what may be called the botani- 
cal method of determining the limits of wheat culture. For our pur- 
poses it is profitable to follow also a geographical method, which obliges 
us to compare maps of products with those of climate. A comparison 
of the world-map of wheat, Fig. 3, with that of temperature in July, 
Fig. 4, shows that no wheat grows north of the July isotherm of 60° F., 
and very little north of where the 65° isotherm would run if inserted on 
the map. A similar comparison with the January map of temperature, 
Fig. 5, indicates that in the southern hemisphere the same midsummer 
isotherms form the polar limit of wheat. Evidently, wheat is not 
raised in appreciable amounts unless the warmest month has a temper- 
ture of at least 60° F., and preferably 65°. 

The upper limit of temperature for wheat is probably not reached in 
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any part of the earth. Nevertheless, wheat growing is almost unknown 
where the coolest month has a temperature above 60° F. Only on 
high plateaus is wheat shown in low latitudes in Fig. 3, but such places 
are relatively cool. The isotherms of Figs. 4 and 5, as of all maps of 
this kind on a small scale, indicate the temperature as it would be at 
sea level, and not as it actually is at high levels. If the coolest month 
in any region has a temperature above 60° F., the climate is generally 
better adapted to other 

LAND AVAILABLE FOR WHEAT _ crops, such as rice, rather 
MILLIONS OF squARE MiLes than wheat. Moreover, in 

910 20 0 oe uch. warm splaces; "athe 


SQUARE . . ° 
MILES amount of rain is sufficient 
MILLIONS . 
repel nee a to foster rapid growth, the 
THE EARTH seed is likely to rot and 
ibd eae a : 
oy the growing wheat to be 
FOr RURE injured by rusts, smuts, 
CONDITIONS PERMIT ----4]} and insects. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 


This brings us to the 
question of rainfall. A 


TEMPERATURE AND 


MOISTURE CONDITIONS : : 
pap op as at comparison of Figs. 3 and 
pre puciier 6 shows that practically no 
TEMPERATURE, wheat grows. where the 
MOISTURE AND LAND . e 
SURFACE (TOPOGRAPHIC)-- 7 annual rainfall is less than 
CONDITIONS PERMIT : : 
Woke CROGUSTION 10 inches except in a few 
TEMPERATURE, irrigated areas like Egypt. 
MOISTURE, LAND : 
SURFACE AND SOIL ------ - 55 Large sections of the 
CONDITIONS PERMIT 7 
at cn erering southwestern United States, 
northern Mexico, North 
\N WHEAT ar Africa, Arabia, South 


AVERAGE 1920-1923) . r 
( Africa, and Australia are 


practically without wheat 

because they are so dry. 

Courtesy of O. E. Baker and Economic Geography. On the other hand, no 

Fia. 7.—Limitations of Wheat Culture. matter how favorable the 

temperature may be, wheat 

is not raised in appreciable amounts where the annual rainfall is 

much above 45 inches, as in the southeastern parts of the United 

States and Asia. The distribution of wheat appears to be limited by 
rainfall more than by temperature. 

Baker’s Estimates of Wheat Areas.—The whole matter has been 

summed up by Dr. O. E. Baker in Fig. 7. The upper bar represents 

the 52 million square miles which form the total area-of the lands of the 
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earth aside from polar regions. The next bar indicates that low tem- 
perature in high latitudes and on plateaus reduces the area where wheat 
can be grown to 41 million square miles. But about 17 million square 
miles that are warm enough for wheat are too dry, while another 13 
million are too wet. That leaves only 11 million that are warm enough 
and neither too dry nor too wet, as appears in the third bar. 

Non-climatic conditions also limit the areas where wheat or any 
other crop can be grown. The fourth bar of Fig. 7 indicates that the 
11 million square miles where the climate permits wheat to grow con- 
tain 4 million so rugged that cultivation is impracticable, thus reducing 
the available area to 7 million. But even though the temperature, 
precipitation, and relief are favorable, the soil may not be. Poor soils 
prevent the growth of wheat in another 1} million square miles other- 
wise fit. Thus, for one reason or another, only about 53 million square 
miles, or one-tenth of all the non-polar lands of the earth, are fit for 
wheat. The last little line of Fig. 7 shows that only a tenth of this 
tenth is actually used. 

Similar limitations, both physical and human, apply to all crops. 
Among the physical limitations those imposed by climate are generally 
the most important. In the present case they eliminate 80 per cent of 
the lands, whereas relief and soil eliminate about 50 per cent of the 
area for which their limiting effect has been calculated. The limita- 
tions imposed by man are often greater than those imposed by nature. 
In the case of wheat, the two types of limitation are about equal, for 
natural limitations throw out nine-tenths of the lands of the earth, 
and human limitations nine-tenths of what is left. The human limi- 
tations restrict wheat much less than other less useful crops. Barley, 
for instance, is less limited by nature than is wheat, but in the United 
States it occupies only 12 per cent as much land. 

The Nature of Climatic Optima: Corn.—The conditions under which 
a product makes the best growth are quite as important as the limits 
beyond which it will not grow. The most favorable conditions of 
temperature, humidity, variability, and sunshine constitute the cli- 
matic optimum. In the case of corn, for example, the area of greatest 
production in the United States, Fig. 8, has an average summer tempera- 
ture of about 75°, which is not far below the optimum temperature of 
greatest growth. Corn not only needs a high summer temperature, 
but requires about 140 days without frost. Such conditions are found 
where the temperature of the germinating and ripening seasons aver- 
ages approximately 55° or 60°. The optimum rainfall varies according 
to such factors as the duration of sunshine, and the capacity of the soil 
to retain moisture, but it may be defined as an amount sufficient to 
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keep the ground moist, though not water-logged, during the period of 
rapid growth. At a later period, when the full-grown ears are ripening, 
the amount of rain should diminish somewhat. The average monthly 
rainfall in the Corn Belt of the central United States during the critical 
period when the ears are developing, usually July, is about 4 inches. 
A moderate increase raises the production, but a great increase does not 
produce a corresponding effect. On the other hand, even a slight 
decrease below 4 inches diminishes the corn crop. Thus the optimum 
July rainfall appears to be more than 4 inches but less than 8. 


CORN PRODUCTION 
stnean 1919 


STATE BUSHELS STATE BUSHELS 

lowa 371,362,393 Tex. 108,377,282 

MW 285,346,031 Minn. 84,786,096 

Nebr 16O391,9/4 ky. 518; 

Ind 158,603,938 Ten. 70,639,252 EACH DO 

Ohio 149,844,626 Other 738,621,055 Mward ee 
Mo. 146,362,036 U5 2345832507 geen OnIOe BUSTED 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fic, 8.—Corn Production in the United States. 


This abundant rainfall must not be accompanied by great cloudi- 
ness, for that stunts and rots the corn. Hence the optimum is warm, 
sunny weather, interspersed with frequent showers. A close approach 
to the optimum causes eastern Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana to 
be the great corn region of the world. The optimum for the growth of 
corn after it is well started is approached still more closely in certain 
tropical regions. Unfortunately, although the seed germinates rapidly 
in those regions, it is apt. to decay or be eaten by insects. This is true 
not only when the seed is planted but when it ripens, for insects and 
blights attack it very quickly. In addition to this, harmful bacteria 
in the soil, the rapid growth of weeds, and careless methods of cultiva- 
tion tend to make the yield per acre lower in tropical regions than in 
those with cooler climates. Table 12 (Section II) in the Appendix 
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shows an average production of only 12 or 13 bushels in the Philippines 
and Java compared with about 27 in the United States and Argentina. 

The character of the soil, the relief of the land, and the skill of the 
farmer greatly influence the corn crop, but are not the main factors. 
This appears from the fact that although Manitoba and eastern 
Colorado rival the corn states in soil, in levelness, and in the skill of 
the farmers, they produce little corn. Manitoba is too cool, Colorado 
too dry. South of the isotherm of 66° F. as the average for June, 
July, and August (Fig. 8), the climate is sufficiently warm for corn to 
flourish. East of the isohyet indicating a total rainfall of 8 inches for 
June, July, and August, there is moisture enough. North and west of 
these limits, because of low temperature and light rainfall, corn grows 
only in very small quantities. The climatic optimum for corn joins 
with other things in helping to explain why an average acre of farm 
land in Illinois, according to the 1920 Census, is worth $164, whereas 
an acre in North Dakota, where the climate is not fit for corn, is worth 
only $35. It also helps to explain why Iowa raises 45 hogs per farm 
and Wyoming only 13; why corn cakes are a great bread-food of 
Mexico, and why Rumania is the chief corn country of Europe. 

« In the same way the optimum for rice is a temperature which aver- 
ages near 80° F. for at least three months, and which has abundant 
sunshine and a great abundance of water. The water may be supplied 
either by frequent rains or by perennial streams or reservoirs, but in 
either case the optimum conditions demand that the water be led to 
the rice fields by irrigation and be kept gently moving over them for at 
least a month or two. In parts of Java, Siam, and southern India these 
conditions prevail practically all the time; and nearly three crops of 
rice can be raised per year. In China, Japan, and Chosen they prevail 
for some months, so that two crops can be raised in South China and 
one fine crop even in northern Japan. The Guianas and neighboring 
parts of Brazil and Venezuela are as favorable as Java, while Louisiana 
and Texas, with their level plains and heavy summer rainfall, rival 
Japan. As far north as the central valley of California and even in 
the Po Valley of Italy, the summer temperature is high enough and the 
season long enough for rice. The rainfall is scanty, however, and irri- 
gation is expensive, so that the amounts actually raised are small. 

The Climatic Limits of Animals: Cattle——Animals appear to be 
almost as closely limited by climate as are plants. The thick-haired 
yak of the cold, snowy Himalayas cannot live when brought to low 
altitudes. Even the pleasant summers of the Vale of Kashmir, some 
5000 feet above the sea, are fatal to it. Other members of the cattle 
family are limited by other climatic conditions. The water buffalo of 
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southern Asia suffers in cold weather not only because of its lack of hair, 
but because it cannot bathe. Its approximate poleward limit is a tem- 
perature low enough to freeze its bathing places. 

Animals are subject to climatic limits of at least three kinds: (1) 
limits imposed indirectly by the scarcity or poor quality of the food, as 
in very showy regions, deserts, dense forests, and tropical countries 
where the vegetation is rank and coarse; (2) indirect limits imposed 
by disease or insects, as in the case of the tsetse fly which prevents not 
only cattle but horses, sheep, and some other animals from living in 
large parts of central Africa; (3) direct limits imposed by the fact that 
the climate itself so weakens the animals that they fall a prey to 
disease, or cannot produce healthy young, as in the case of yaks in 
Kashmir. 

The Optimum for Horses.—The climatic optima of animals are 
not so evident and have not been studied so carefully as those of plants, 
but they are just as real and important. We have already seen how 
the camel usually loses its value when taken into a climate where rain 
or snow is common. In the same way, the horse does not thrive every- 
where. When a horse is brought from southern Texas to Cleveland, 
for example, he is often somewhat sickly at first and has to be accli- 
mated. But neither southern Texas nor Cleveland has the kind of 
climate most favorable to horses. In the wild state the horse thrives 
best in a climate too dry for forests, but moist enough for abundant 
grass. In winter the snow must not be so deep that the horse cannot 
paw through it to the grass. The domestic horse can thrive in many 
regions that are naturally forested and snowy, provided man sees that 
the animal has plenty of good food. This illustrates the highly impor- 
tant fact that for wild animals, and also for primitive man, the best 
climate is one that furnishes a proper food supply, as well as one that 
has a good effect directly upon health. 

All things considered, the horse thrives best where the summer 
pasture and the winter hay are especially nutritious, and where the 
temperature and humidity are moderate both in summer and winter. 
Where great heat is coupled with humidity, the horse, unlike his relative 
the mule, suffers from something which seems similar to sunstroke in 
man. Again, the ordinary horse, unlike the shaggy Shetland pony 
and the Mongolian horse, cannot stand extreme cold and blizzards. 
Hence, in a good horse-raising region the temperature should not 
average much over 70° F. in the warmest month unless the air is dry, 
in which case an average of 80° or more is not prohibitive, as in Arabia. 
In winter, the temperature ought not to average much below 40° and 
there should not be severe storms, although other conditions such as 
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human activity and good farm land cause many horses to be raised in 
more severe climates, such as that of Iowa. The climates of England, 
northern France, and Kentucky are more rainy and cloudy than the 
optimum for wild horses. Nevertheless, when combined with the 
kinds of horse-feed that can there be raised cheaply, they help to make 
those regions among the best in the world for horses. That is one 
reason why the Percheron, the English racer, and the Kentucky thorough- 
bred are famous. In this case, as in many others, the location of the 
finest products depends partly on the climatic optima for both plants 
and animals, partly on the climatic optima for man, partly on soil and 
relief, and partly on such conditions as markets, which are less strictly 
geographic. 

The Principle of Limits and Optima.—It would be interesting to 
examine the climatic limits and optima of all the world’s useful plants 
and animals; but to do so in detail would require too much space and 
would involve repetition of the same kind of items that have already 
been set forth in respect to wheat, corn, rice, and horses. Moreover, 
the maps and tables of products in this book, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the climatic maps, give a good idea of the climatic limits 
and optima of practically all the chief products. In later chapters, 
where the distribution of products is discussed, we shall consider the 
matter more fully. We shall also discuss the climatic optima and 
other relationships of man, which are quite as important as those of 
plants and animals. Bear in mind that the limits as determined from 
the study of the maps do not represent the absolute limits within which 
a species can live, but merely the limits within which it is now profitable 
to raise it. In practically every case, man can much enlarge the range 
of a species by selecting the types best adapted to a given extreme of 
climate; by fertilizing the soil; by raising or importing types of food 
which do not naturally grow in a region; by protecting the plants 
or animals from bacterial infection and other sources of disease; by 
providing artificial protection against climatic extremes; and by 
exterminating other species which in a state of nature would drive out 
the one in question, just as grass tends to drive out corn. Bear in 
mind also that some crops, such as barley, are raised in largest quantities 
in regions which depart considerably from the climatic optima. This 
is because wheat and barley have nearly the same optima, but barley 
has wider limits. Since wheat is the more valuable crop it displaces 
barley in the best climates. The great principle on which to focus 
attention is that every plant and animal thrives best under certain 
definite climatic conditions, and will not thrive at all where the climate 
goes beyond certain equally definite limits. Except where relief, soil, 
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transportation, and man’s desires and needs introduce complications, 
every. domestic plant and animal is raised in largest quantities: near 
where its climatic optimum prevails; it becomes less abundant as its 
climatic limits are approached. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 
1. Study the limits of potato production (Fig. 90). On an outline map of the 
world, insert from Fig. 4 the July isotherms that come nearest to being the northern 
and southern limits of potato production in the northern hemisphere, and from 


POTATO ACREAGE 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


Fig. 9.—Potato Acreage in the United States. 


Fig. 5 the January isotherms that form similar limits in the southern hemisphere. 
From Fig. 6, using another color, draw the isohyets, or lines of equal rainfall, that 
separate areas of very scanty or no potato production from those with a fairly large 
supply. State your conclusions as to the limits of potato culture by temperature 
and rainfall. 

2. Use the data of the preceding exercise together with Figs. 10 (summer rain), 
and 11 (winter rain) as the basis for a discussion of the climatic optimum of potatoes. 
Verify your results by reference to the Geography of the Worlad’s Agriculture. 

3. Use the tables in the Appendix as the basis of product maps from which you 
can draw conclusions as to climatic limits and optima, On an outline map of the 
U.S. and Canada, insert a series of symbols to show the amount of oats, for example, 
produced in each state (Table 15). Use Figs. 125 (page 330), 145 (page 373), and 147 
(page 375), as models. 

Let the symbols and the amounts which they indicate be as follows: 

Symbol A mi 40,000,000 bu. 
B — @ 20,000,000 bu. 
C A _- 8,000,000 bu. 
D © — 2,000,000 or less 
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Put the symbols in the part of each state where the product is most abundant. 
Save this map and all others for future use. 

Describe the general distribution of your product, and especially its climatic 
relations. Determine as nearly as possible the following limits beyond which the 
production of the crop falls to small proportions or ceases: (a) lowest mid-summer 
temperature under which the crop thrives, Fig. 4; (b) highest mid-summer tempera- 
ture; (c) lowest annual rainfall, Fig. 6; (d) lowest summer rainfall, Fig. 10; (e) lowest 
winter rainfall, Fig. 11. On the basis of these facts describe (A) the general climatic 
conditions under which the crop can grow, and (B) the conditions where it is raised 
most abundantly. 

4. Study the product of Exercise 3 by means of another kind of map. From 
Table 16 insert on another outline map the figures for yield per acre of the product 
used in Exercise 3. Use ink or indelible pencil and put the figures in the part of 
each state where the product is most abundant. Draw isopleths, or lines of equal 
production, using Figs. 20 (page 55), 24 (page 71), and 2 (page 13), as models. (See 
also page xil.) Put the isopleths for oats at the following positions: 25, 30, 35. 
Remember that all the lines must always be inserted even if they practically coalesce. 

Now shade your map in four shades, the heaviest indicating a production per acre 
higher than is indicated by the highest of the lines which we shall hereafter call 
isopleths, the next between the two highest isopleths, and so on. What difference 
do you notice between the areas where the total production is greatest and where the 
yield per acre is greatest? Explain these as far as possible on the basis of (a) care in 
cultivation, (b) irrigation, (c) relief, and (d) density of population. 

In general, the regions where a crop is raised most abundantly indicate its optimum 
climate, provided the conditions of relief, soil, labor, etc., do not interfere. If the 
places where the yield is greatest per acre differ from those where the total yield is 
great, it generally means that man somehow provides conditions which artificially 
give the plants the optimum in other respects beside natural climate. Explain how 
fertilizers, cultivation, irrigation, and shelter under cloth, such as tobacco receives in 
the North, bear out this statement. 

What advantage do you see in isopleth maps of this kind compared with maps of 
the kind used in Exercise 3? What disadvantage do you see when the isopleth map 
gives a single figure for a large state like Texas? 

5. Repeat Exercises 3 and.4, but instead of oats in the U. S. use cattle in Europe 
(Table 13), and instead of yield per acre use animals per square mile (Table 14). 
Let the symbols indicate the following numbers: A, 1,000,000 animals; B, 500,000; 
C, 200,000; D, 10,000 to 100,000. If there are less then 10,000, use no symbol. 

Draw. the isopleths at 40, 80, and 120 per square mile. In large countries like 
Russia, and in countries like Sweden with a great contrast from one part to another, 
draw your symbols and isopleths in accordance with the distribution of population. 
(Fig. 1, frontispiece.) Explain the distribution of the animals in relation to climate 
as in the last exercise, but remember that the optimum for an animal depends not 
only on the direct effect of the climate, but upon man’s need of the animal and also 
upon the effect of climate and soil on the plants that form the animal’s chief food. 

6. Make a separate study of sugar, and compare the climatic optima of the two 
chief plants from which sugar is made. 


CHAPTER IV 
EFFECT OF RELIEF ON PRODUCTION 


Local Character of Effects of Relief—In regions where there are no 
marked differences of climate, such as the United States east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, the most noteworthy differences in 
the amount and kind of production are often due to relief. The 
products of the prairie states of Illinois and Indiana, for example, 
differ widely from those of the Allegheny Plateau and rugged northern 
Michigan; the products of a given area in the Berkshires or Adiron- 
dacks are not half so abundant and varied as those of an equal area in 
the lake plain of New York or the Valley of California. The differ- 
ences due to relief are often evident from mile to mile or even in shorter 
distances. 

Why Rugged Relief Limits Production. = The relief of the lands has 
a pronounced effect upon both the amount and kind of products. It 
has a corresponding effect upon the density of the population and upon 
habits and character. Rugged relief reduces the amount of production 
chiefly through (1) the small size and patchy distribution of the arable 
areas, (2) the thinness and instability of the soil, (3) the difficulty of 
using improved methods of cultivation, (4) the difficulties of trans- 
portation, (5) variations in climate from one level to another, and 
(6) the sparsity and backwardness of the people. 

(1) Size and Distribution of Arable Areas—In rugged regions the 
size of the level areas generally diminishes as one follows the tributary 
streams upward. In a typical mountain region with mature topog- 
raphy, the only level land worth mentioning generally lies in the valleys. 
In a small valley there may be an acre or two here, five acres a quarter 
of a mile farther down, half an acre in a side valley, and so on. The 
settler in such a region must choose one of three alternatives: (1) be 
content with a very small farm all in one place; (2) enlarge his farm by 
cultivating first the gently sloping land and then the steeper slopes; 
(3) cultivate several scattered patches of land. 

If the settler adopts the last alternative, his land may all be as level, 
fertile, and easily cultivated as that of the neighboring plain. But he 
does so at the expense of time and work consumed in going from field 
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to field, and in carrying his tools, fertilizer, and crops. Thus, even 
while the population is sparse, the farmer in the rugged lands is at a 
disadvantage. If the population keeps on increasing after all the 
level land has been occupied, as it almost invariably does, the farms 
tend to become smaller. A farmer’s three sons may each inherit only 
one of the level patches farmed by their father. Each son’s income 
is almost sure to be less than that of the father, and the standards of 
living are likely to decline. This may be obviated by improved 
methods of agriculture, but comparative poverty, poor transportation, 
isolation, lack of education, and the emigration of the more energetic 
young men make it-less likely that this will occur in rugged lands than 
in the plains. A decline in the standard of living may also be obviated 
by emigration, but the feasibility of this depends on many factors such 
as the stage of progress, and the language, customs, government, and 
general friendliness or hostility of neighboring lowlanders. The same 
result may be achieved by reducing the size of families, but this rarely 
occurs until the increase of population has actually lowered the general 
standard of living. Again, the son with a small farm may try to main- 
tain his father’s standard of living by cultivating the slopes as well as 
the level land. But the net result is generally that after a rugged 
region has been occupied peacefully for a few generations the small 
size and scattered location of the arable land tend almost inevitably to 
reduce the productivity of the farmers below that of similar people in a 
level plain. 

(2) Character of the Soil in Rugged Regions.—Chemically, the soils 
of rugged regions may be as good as those of level plains. Physically, 
however, they are often of low grade. On the slopes the soil often 
forms. merely a slight veneer, resting directly upon the rock with little 
subsoil: A week’s exposure to the hot sun may parch the crops of 
such a soil, although similar crops in an equal thickness of the same 
kind of soil in the plains might remain quite moist. The soil of the 
plain is likely to have a subsoil which supplies moisture to the roots of 
the plants long after the upper few inches are dry. But note that 
sunny slopes are quite different from those facing poleward. In parts 
of France, for example, the sweetest grapes with the richest color are 
often grown on southward facing slopes, whereas the more shady, 
cooler, and moister northern slopes are used mainly for trees and grass. 
In southern Connecticut, for example, near New Haven, certain south- 
facing slopes are so sunny and dry that they have little vegetation and 
carry an abundant growth of cactus like that of the semi-arid West. 

In general, the soil of slopes is apt to be of coarser grain than that 
of plains. The rains wash away many of the finer particles, leaving a 
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more or less sandy or gravelly soil with many bits of partly decomposed 
rock. Such a soil is relatively infertile, and likewise hard to cultivate. 
A more serious handicap is the tendency of the rains to cause gullies, 
even where the slopes are not very steep. Thousands of small, steep- 
sided gullies have been worn in carelessly cultivated hillsides in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Palestine, China and many 
other regions. 

(3) Difficulties of Cultivation on Slopes.—Another difficulty in 
rugged regions is that the soil is hard to cultivate. Even if the farmer 
clears away the stones, a flood, avalanche, or ordinary rain may bring 
down more. In Tibet, for centuries, the women have gone over 
many of the fields almost yearly, picking out the stones and throwing 
them over their shoulders into baskets strapped on their backs. 
Another great difficulty is that in a rugged region machinery is usually 
impracticable. It cannot be bought, as a rule, because of the pre- 
valent poverty, nor can neighbors easily combine to buy it for they are 
ignorant and the bad roads keep them isolated. It cannot be used 
with profit where the fields are small, interrupted by gullies, and often 
steeply sloping. Even a scythe is much harder to use on a slope 
than on the level, and the labor required to harvest grain or hay is 
correspondingly increased. Suppose the farmer laboriously builds 
terraces to make his slopes level. He can rarely use machinery, for only 
on extremely gentle slopes will the terraces be large enough. An 
abundance of terraces, as in Syria, Peru, Java, China, and Japan, is 
generally a sign of a low standard of living. It means that people have 
to do a great amount of painstaking labor by hand. 

(4) Transportation and Relief—The difficulties of transportation 
in rugged regions likewise tend to keep production at a low level. The 
construction of roads in a rough country is very expensive. The roads 
must be winding and hence long; there must be much cutting and 
filling; and bridges and culverts must be numerous. Maintenance is 
equally costly, for the rains rapidly wash away the surface of the roads, 
and damage bridges and other portions. Again, either the number of 
people to be served by the roads is smaller than in the plains, or else 
the people are almost sure to be so poor, ignorant, and backward that 
they cannot afford to build roads and often do not realize how much 
they would be helped by them. The same conditions apply to rail- 
roads. But the lack of roads and the sparsity or poverty of the popu- 
lation mean also lack of markets. Hence, even if a man is able to raise 
more than his family needs, it does not pay, for his neighbors will not 
buy it, and the cost of taking it to market may be more than the price 
he can get for it. 
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(5) Relief and Climate-—Since the air normally becomes cooler as 
the altitude increases, climate and relief are inextricably connected. 
The cooling effect of altitude may be highly favorable, as in tropical 
plateaus like that of Mexico. It may also be unfavorable, as in southern 
Utah where beautiful rolling plateaus at a height of 7000 to 9000 feet are 
covered with pines, making a delightful park-like effect. There is no 
cultivation, however, because the summers are short and cool. Hence 
almost the only products are wool and mutton, which are probably 
not a tenth as valuable as the crops that might be produced if the relief 
were less and the plateau stood at a lower level, provided this could 
happen without diminution of rainfall. Taking the world as a whole, 
however, the effect of high altitude in increasing human activity and 
productivity in the great tropical plateaus is probably greater than the 
effect in reducing production in plateaus of higher latitudes such as 
Scandinavia, the Rocky Mountain region, and Greenland. Except in 
tropical plateaus, rugged relief generally tends not only to reduce the 
total amount of production, but to reduce the amount that can be produced 
by the labor of a single individual. 

Effect of Relief on Density of Population in Colorado.—Man is one 
of nature’s products—the chief product to be sure, and differing enor- 
mously from all the others. 
Nevertheless, in many respects 
man is subject to the same 
laws as the others. In the 
present case, the law with which 
we are dealing is that rugged 
relief tends to diminish the 
amount of production. It like- 
wise tends to diminish the 
density of population. Many 
of the chief reasons for this 
have already been given. Let  ty¢. 12—Population per Square Mile in 
us look at an example. The Colorado, 1920. 
whole state of Colorado is rela- 
tively dry, and hence has a sparse population, averaging only 
9 per square mile in 1920. The western half, because of its relief, has 
considerably more rain than the eastern. Other things being equal, 
it ought to have a denser population, but the opposite is clearly the 
case, as appears in Fig. 12. In the western half where the Rocky 
Mountains give rise to a highly rugged topography, the average density 
of population is generally less than 5 per square mile, and in one county 
falls to 0.6. Only in three isolated areas is the population denser than 
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5 per square mile. The most central of these contains the mining 
community of Leadville; the other two contain considerable areas of 
level land where irrigation is possible, in the Uncompahgre Valley in 
the west and the Rio Grande Valley in the south. The desire to 
utilize nearly 150,000 acres of level land in the Uncompahgre Valley 
led to the construction of a 6-mile tunnel under a mountain, thus 
bringing the abundant water of the Gunnison River out of its narrow 
valley to a place where it can be used. If we omit these three areas, 
the mountainous and relatively rainy western half of Colorado has 
only 2 or 3 people per square mile, and the population is decreasing. 

The eastern half presents a different aspect. Along the base of the 
mountains, where streams are available for irrigation, it not only has a 
string of cities—Greeley, Boulder, Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo—but it has a population of more than 10 per square mile in 
many counties which have no cities of any importance. Even in the 
driest portions, far from the mountains, no county has less than 2.1 
per square mile, or 33 times as many as the most sparsely settled parts 7 
of the moister mountains. The relief of the land outbalances the 
effect of climate so fully that, if the cities are included, the drier but 
level eastern half of Colorado averages nearly 14 people per square 
mile, in contrast to only 4 in the moister but more rugged western 
half. 

Connecticut versus Indiana: An Example of how Relief Affects 
Both Population and Production.—As late as 1850, Connecticut was 
an important producer of farm products. About 57 acres out.of every 
hundred were improved; that is, either under cultivation or forming 
part of a rotation so that they were sometimes cultivated. In 1920 
only 23 acres out of every hundred were improved. With this diminu- 
tion in cultivation has gone a decline in population in about half the 
townships, or ‘‘towns’’ as they are called in New England. The ~ 
decline is limited to the “ hill towns’”’ which le in north and south 
belts between the valleys of the Thames, Connecticut, and Naugatuck 
Rivers where the railroads are chiefly located. In 1810 the 84 hill 
towns were nearly as important as the 84 lowland towns, and had 
about the same population. (See Fig. 13.) By 1910 the population in 
the hill towns had decreased, while that of the lowlands had increased 
sevenfold. Railroads, bringing raw materials and food, have made 
Connecticut a great industrial state, the eleventh in actual value added 
by manufacturing, although only the twenty-ninth in population and 
forty-sixth in area. In value per capita added by manufacturing, it 
stands second only to Rhode Island. Nevertheless, the farming and 
small industries of the hill towns have suffered. The decline in agri- 
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culture does not mean a loss of markets, for in the low parts of the 
state, both in the valleys and along the coast, a million people must be 
fed. In fact, in those low parts, where agriculture is profitable, there 
is more farming than ever before. 

The reason the hill towns of Connecticut, and of all the eastern 
states, have declined in agriculture is simply that rugged land cannot 
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Fia. 13.—Relief of the Land and Population in Connecticut. 
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compete with prairies. In Indiana the percentage of improved land 
in 1920 amounted to 72 compared with 23 in Connecticut and would 
have been still larger were it not for the hilly southern area and the 
sand dunes and swamps of the north. This contrast does not nec- 
essarily mean that the farmers of Connecticut are less competent or 
have poorer markets than those of Indiana. Acre for acre, the prod- 
ucts of southern New England are more valuable than those of the 
richest. prairie states, as appears in the following table: 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 
pee Vaio IN BusHELs, 1919 
Stat All Crops per Acre y 
pha of Cultivated Land, 
in 1919 Corn Potatoes Oats 
Connecticut...... $85 49 75 oT 
Massachusetts. . . 77 51 87 30 
EN CiaN a, Meneses el 40 35 40 31 
Wowageracit ene: 42 41 45 34 
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Because level land is searce and a splendid market is available close 
at hand in the manufacturing towns, it pays to cultivate the farms of 
the northeastern states very carefully, as is the case in Switzerland, 
Japan, parts of California, and many other rugged lands. Curiously 
enough, the more advanced a region is, the less: likely it is to cultivate 
rough land. Thus in countries like China, Syria, and Ceylon rough 
land is cultivated far more generally than in England or New York. . 
Even in the United States some of the most backward areas not only 
are found where the land is rugged, but have a surprisingly dense 

rural population. This is notably 
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Fic. 14.—Rural Population per Square tion is relatively sparse, they can 

Mile in the United States, 1920. afford to import food from a dis- 

tance. This is the logical outcome 

of the great principle that rugged relief tends to reduce both the total and 
the per capita production. 

How Relief Influences the Nature of Products——Another principle 
is that rugged relief tends to cause man to concentrate his energies upon a 
certain set of products differing from those upon which he concentrates in 
the plains. Among the 32 chief products derived from plants (Table A, 
page 9) at least 5, namely, wood, olives, coffee, tea, and rubber, are 
produced more abundantly in rugged regions than in plains. In many 
countries 7 others, namely, grapes, apples, other orchard fruits, citrus 
fruits, berries, coconuts, and bananas, are probably as abundant on 
slopes as on levelland. All 12, to be sure, are raised in vast quantities in 
plains. Nevertheless, where rugged slopes and plains are intermingled, 
the products named above generally tend to be relegated to the slopes, 
whereas the level land is occupied mainly by cereals and vegetables, or 
perhaps by cotton and tobacco. 

Among the 11 animal products, sheep, goats, wool, and raw silk are 
more or less characteristic of fairly rugged topography. Like the 
corresponding plant products, they are, indeed, produced abundantly 
in plains, but the tendency to shove them into the more hilly districts 
is strong. Among the 15 mineral products of Table A, not only water 
for power, but 6 metals and stone belong mainly to the regions of rugged 
relief. Iron alone among the metals is derived chiefly from regions of 
low relief, but even iron comes mostly from old worn-down mountains 
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which still are sufficiently rough so that they can by no means be called 
plains. Coal, too, is found in large quantities in regions of at least 
moderate relief, such as Pennsylvania and Wales, as well as in plains 
hike those of Illinois. 

Why Tree Products Predominate in Regions of Rugged Relief.— 
‘It will be noticed that all the vegetable products that are especially 
characteristic of rugged regions are derived from trees, bushes, or 
woody vines, that is, they are perennials. Moreover, among the 
animal products, the distribution of silk depends upon that of the 
mulberry tree. On the other hand, among the remaining vegetable 
products of Table A, not a single one is derived either from a tree, bush, 
or woody vine—practically all are annuals. Only in limited amounts 
are these others planted on slopes of any considerable steepness, and 
even then they are generally placed on terraces. Does all this mean 
that slopes are more favorable than level land for the growth of trees, 
bushes, and woody vines? Only to a small degree. Tea and coffee, 
to be sure, grow best in well-drained situations at fairly high altitudes 
and such situations occur mainly in more or less rugged areas. In 
general, however, level land is better than slopes for almost all kinds 
of vegetation, because it generally has deeper, richer soil, and is less in 
danger from drought on the one hand and from erosion on the other. 
Wood, olives, coffee, tea, rubber, grapes, other fruits, and mulberry 
trees could all doubtless be raised more profitably in plains than on 
slopes, as a general rule. 

One reason why they are relegated to the slopes is that trees and 
bushes do not need constant cultivation and other attention. Coffee, 
for example, requires merely that for each picking the planter go over 
the land approximately once to cut down the weeds, and once to harvest 
the berries. Olives require only one visit per year, when they are 
harvested. Wood requires least of all, for even the finest type of 
forestry demands only that at intervals of five or ten years the poor 
wood be cleared out. A main harvest may take place only once in a 
generation or two. A corn crop, on the contrary, usually requires the 
farmer to go over the land at least seven times, namely, to spread 
fertilizer, to plow, to plant, to cultivate at least twice, to harvest the 
crop, and to remove the stalks. To do this on rugged land is difficult 
and expensive. If the work is done by hand the difficulties are great 
enough to be a serious handicap; if horses are used, the difficulties are 
still greater; while with tractors they are almost insuperable. Yet 
corn is the best of cereals for rugged regions because it can be planted 
and reaped fairly easily by hand, which is not true of wheat, oats, and 
others. Thus the more highly the art of agriculture is developed, the 
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stronger becomes the tendency to limit the cultivation of annual crops 
like cereals, vegetables, and cotton, to land that is level. 

Another important factor also enters into the matter. As a rule, 
the most highly valued crop is placed on the land best adapted to it. 
In California, western Michigan, and western New York, grapes are so 
profitable that large areas of level land are devoted to them. In Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and other Mediterranean lands, the cereals are so impor- 
tant as a source of food that they tend to crowd the vineyards out of the 
level land. In Java, the level lands are so necessary as sources of food 
for the dense population, that it is forbidden by law to use them for tree 
crops like rubber and quinine, or even for tea, coffee, and cocoa. Even 
when the level lands are devoted to so important a food crop as sugar, 
a given area in Java can be used for this purpose only one year out of 
three. The government insists that during the other two years the 
rich level lowlands be used for rice and other staple food crops. As a 
rule, the cereals, vegetables, and cotton are the most important crops, 
and hence get first choice of land. 

Trees as the Food Producers of Rugged Regions.—People usually 
think of trees as sources of lumber rather than of food. Yet great 
amounts of food are derived from trees, and the quantity is increasing. 
This suggests that the decline in the value of rugged lands for agri- 
culture may cease, and perhaps be reversed. The commonest food 
product derived from trees is fruit, and fruit trees are well adapted to 
rugged regions. This is not merely because they need little cultivation, 
but because one of the great obstacles to fruit raising is late frosts which 
nip the blossoms in the spring, and early autumn frosts which, to a less 
extent injure the fruit while ripening. On the lower slopes in rugged 
regions, frosts do not occur so late in the spring or so early in the 
autumn as in level regions. At night the earth’s surface rapidly gives 
up its heat, thus cooling the air that is in contact with it. The air 
thus cooled flows down the slopes and is replaced by warm air. Thus, 
while heavy frosts may occur in the valley bottoms, the slopes remain 
relatively warm. ‘This is an additional reason why many farmers plant 
apples, grapes, and especially peaches on slopes so steep that ordinary 
cultivation is difficult. In Spain, Italy, and Syria, some of the finest 
walnut and chestnut groves cover slopes so steep that each tree has to 
have a little terrace to retain the soil. Again, in the Mediterranean 
regions, especially from Italy eastward, the olive is one of the main 
sources of the fatty food which is essential to a good diet. In old 
Greece there are four olive trees for each inhabitant, and these yield 
50 to 80 pounds of preserved olives per person each year and about 
three gallons of oil. The crop stands next to the small Corinth grape, 
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or currant, in value, and is of much greater importance as food. 
It is one of the best crops for a rugged country with a dry 
summer. 

Advantages of Cultivating Trees.—As population increases, and 
man’s standards of living rise, new sources of food and raw materials 
are constantly required. One possible method of meeting this need, 
as Professor J. Russell Smith has pointed out, may be to utilize parts 
of the vast areas of rugged relief. About three-fifths of Tennessee, 
four-fifths of Japan, and nearly nine-tenths of New England remain 
untilled, largely because they are rough. Even in the production of 
lumber these large areas are used only imperfectly and unscientifically. 
If men were guided by science, and if they were able to see far enough 
into the future, some of these rugged areas might perhaps become as 
valuable as the chestnut orchards of France, which are among the most 
valuable lands in that country. The future of such areas depends 
partly on the development of quickly growing and highly productive 
varieties of nut and fruit trees by the same processes which have caused 
corn, wheat, and many vegetables to yield ten or twenty times as much 
as in their primitive state. It also depends in large measure on the 
rapidity with which the earth’s population increases, and the degree to 
which other methods of increasing the food supply are developed. 

Importance of Rugged Lands within the Tropics.—What has been 
said above applies to tropical regions even more than to temperate. 
In Table A (page 9), only 6 of the world’s chief products—sugar, 
coffee, tea, rubber, coconuts, and bananas—are almost strictly tropical, 
while 7 others—rice, wood, millet, cotton, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
and citrus fruits are raised in tropical as well as other climates. Seven 
of these 13 products, being produced on trees or bushes, can be raised 
in rugged regions with relative ease, although not so easily as on plains. 
On the other hand, among the 16 plant products raised almost entirely 
outside the tropics only 4 (grapes, orchard fruits, apples, and ber- 
ries) are well adapted to rugged regions or slopes. The remaining 
12 all demand almost level land, or at least only very gentle slopes for 
their cultivation. This suggests that as man reaches out and utilizes 
land which has hitherto been too rough for profitable agriculture, the 
rugged parts of the tropics are more likely to yield a great abundance 
and variety of products than are those of the cooler climates. In fact, 
this is just what is happening on the tropical plantations which are now 
increasing so rapidly in numbers. Sugar plantations, because of their 
huge demands for transportation, need to be located on level land, but 
other kinds of plantations are frequently located where the land is at 
least moderately hilly. 
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Sheep and Goats, the Most Important Animals of Rugged Regions. 
—Wild sheep and wild goats are essentially mountain animals. Sheep 
generally inhabit the more open mountain districts, and goats those 
that are more rugged and precipitous. In their adaptation to moun- 
tains, both sheep and goats are quite unlike cattle, horses, donkeys, 
camels, and pigs, as appears in the way in which they climb steep 
slopes to escape their enemies. In the wild state, horses, donkeys, and 
camels rely mainly on speed in running, for they live in open grassy 
plains where there is no chance to hide themselves. Wild cattle and 
pigs, on the other hand, live amid brush and low forest, and therefore 
rely chiefly upon their ability to hide in the bushes. 

In the domestic state all these animals have changed their habits 
somewhat, and breeds have been developed which thrive under condi- 
tions somewhat different from their original habitat. Because plains 
furnish the greatest supplies of food, all alike can there be supported in 
greatest numbers. Accordingly, we find large flocks of sheep in plains 
like those of Argentina and the central United States. Nevertheless, 
none of the domestic animals has wholly lost its old adaptations. 
Only one or two highly specialized types of sheep can thrive on level 
land that is constantly moist, for most varieties develop foot-rot which 
soon exterminates them. 

The majority of domestic sheep are still found in moderately 
rugged regions (Fig 15). Thus half the sheep of the United States 
are found in the Rocky Mountain region. In the moist climate of 
Great Britain, the chalk downs and limestone hills of the south of 
England, by reason of their altitude and permeability, form some of the 
most famous sheep “walks” of the country. In proportion to the 
population, rugged New Zealand has more sheep than any other 
country; in Australia, the greatest of all sheep countries, aside from 
Argentina, the sheep live mostly among the rolling hills on the inland 
slopes back of the escarpments which face the sea. 

The distribution of sheep and goats, like that of other products, 
depends on more than one factor. Climate and the density of popula- 
tion are as important as relief. Sheep thrive best in fairly cool moun- 
tainous regions where there is plenty of short, sweet grass, and where 
the air is often moist and the nights fairly cool, with heavy dews, but 
where the rainfall is not heavy. Many of the places famous for sheep 
are rugged regions like the Sierra Nevada and other western mountains 
where the sheep are driven far into the forest reserves each summer. 
Even at an altitude of 16,000 to 17,000 feet, the Tibetan shepherds are 
found crouching under little tents close to perpetual snow. 

Civilized man keeps relatively few sheep in the places where the 
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climate and forage approach most closely to the optimum. In sparsely 
settled regions, such as the western United States during the last 
century, and Argentina, Uruguay and Australia today, he may indeed 
do this, but not for long. As soon as the population becomes dense, 
sheep-raising tends to be relegated to lands that are not needed for 
other purposes. Such lands are of three main types, two of which 
depend upon relief, namely (1) great rugged regions like the Caucasus 
and Sierra Nevada; (2) limited rugged areas in more favored lands, as 
in Europe, where Great Britain has more sheep per square mile than 
any other country in the world; (3) lands too dry for agriculture, as 
in Australia and Turkey. This type also depends in part upon relief, 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fie. 15.—World Map of Sheep. 
Each dot represents 1,000,000 sheep. 


for much of the dryness is due to mountains which shut off moisture 
from the oceans. ‘The sheep is the animal of the poor lands left over 
when more productive animals and plants have occupied as much as 
they -profitably can, and such lands are likely to be both rugged and 
dry. 

The Relation of Metallic Ores to Relief.—Most ores are found 
among mountains. Ores commonly take the form of mineral aggre- 
gates, often in the shape of veins or lodes, which differ from the sur- 
rounding country-rock in that they contain an unusually large per- 
centage of certain metals which are scattered in minute quantities in 
almost all rocks. The quantity of metallic ores varies greatly from 
one mountain system to another. In North America the Appalachian 
system contains relatively little ore aside from low-grade iron. On the 
other hand, the western mountains contain a great variety and abun- 
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— dance of ores distributed all the way from Alaska to Mexico. A similar 
condition prevails in Europe. Except for the abundant and excellent 
iron ores of Sweden, the northwestern mountains from Ireland and 
Scotland through Scandinavia to Finland contain almost as few ores 
as do the Appalachians. The Alps likewise supply almost no metals. 
The only mountains in central or western Europe that contain many 
ores other than‘iron are those of Bohemia and the neighboring parts of 
Germany, but even there the supply is small. Only in the southern 
penisulas of Spain, Italy, and the Balkans, and in the eastern ranges 
of the Urals and Caucasus is there a great variety and abundance of 
metallic ores. Farther east in Turkey, Persia, and Central Asia, 
valuable ores have been reported in numerous places, although not in 
such quantities as in similar parts of North America. Corresponding 
conditions are found in the other continents, namely, few ores in some 
mountains and many in others. In every case ores are found in 
greatest variety and abundance not only in regions of rugged relief, 
but to a large extent in the drier parts of the continents. 

Why Ores Are Found among Mountains.—There are at least six 
reasons why productive metallic ores are largely limited to regions of 
rugged relief: (1) In rugged regions the earth’s surface is deeply 
gashed by valleys, thus exposing the rocks to a depth of hundreds or 
thousands of feet. (2) The rocks of rugged regions have generally 
been much folded and crumpled, thus permitting erosion to expose 
many formations which even the deepest valleys would otherwise never 
penetrate. (3) Where the slopes are steep, the soil is thin, and bare 
rock is exposed so that valuable minerals can easily be discovered. 
In regions of low relief, on the contrary, the soil is often so deep that 
no rock is visible for miles. (4) Among mountains there is much 
erosion, whereby new and deeper layers are brought to light. In level 
regions the most important geological processes are generally the 
weathering and deposition of soil, thus covering the underlying rocks 
deeper and deeper. (5) The heavy metals, gold and platinum, form 
placer deposits such as those of California and the Urals only where 
the slopes are steep enough so that the particles of metal can be carried 
by running water. In such eases flakes or grains of metal from a wide 
area are brought together by tributary streams and carried in a main 
stream until it reaches relatively gentle slopes and begins to flow so 
slowly that the heavy metal falls to the bottom, while much of the 
stream’s load of gravel, sand, and silt is carried further. (6) The 
most fundamental reason why ores abound in rugged regions is that in 
such places there has usually been greater opportunity for their forma- 
tion than in level regions. The formation of ores usually requires that 
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the earth’s crust be pierced by molten masses of igneous rock, or broken 
by faults, or shattered by the folding and bending of the rocks. Such 
movements on a large scale occur only where the earth’s crust is being 
upheaved into mountains. 

Why Fuels Are Rare in Rugged Regions.—The relation of relief to 
fuels is quite different from its relation to ores. The original formation 
of coal, long ago in geological times, seems always to have taken place 
in regions of very gentle relief. Coal is formed in great swamps which 
must be surrounded by extensive plains, for otherwise the streams 
would bring in silt and destroy the purity of the coal. Moreover, if 
coal is uplifted into mountains, its softness allows it to be rapidly worn 
away. For these reasons, relatively little of the world’s coal is found 
in genuinely mountainous regions where the rocks have been much 
folded. Some is found in dissected plateaus like that of western 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky, where the layers of rock lie almost hori- 
zontal. Much also occurs in places like Illinois, England, northeastern 
France, southern Russia, central Siberia, and northern China, where 
the relief is gentle. Some, to be sure, is found in genuinely mountainous 
regions, and the coal that has been subjected to pressure by crustal 
folding and mountain building forms the best sorts, such as that of 
Wales, Sakhalin, and especially the anthracite of eastern Pennsylvania. 
There is not much of this, however, and vast quantities have been lost 
by erosion. 

The occurrence of petroleum is also influenced by relief. Just how 
this liquid oil and its accompanying gas are formed is not yet certain, 
but apparently both are derived from plants or animals which flourished 
in the ocean. Suppose that a region where oceanic deposits are full of 
the remains of such plants and animals is elevated, broken, crumpled 
and dissected as in a typical mountain region of high relief. Since both 
oil and gas move through the pores of many kinds of rock with com- 
parative ease, the tilting of the strata and the deep dissection generally 
allow the supplies of both to seep rapidly away and be lost. Hence, 
these products are generally characteristic of regions where the folding 
or bending of the crust has been only enough to form slight but 
unbroken arches of rock which may be many miles in diameter and 
only a few dozen feet in height. Because oil and gas are light, they are 
gradually buoyed up by the water in the rocks and finally accumulate 
in the top of the arches, provided a porous oil-bearing rock lies under 
one that is less porous. The rocks above such gently arched strata 
may be eroded into fairly rugged relief as in the Pennsylvania oil fields, 
but the valleys must not be deep enough or the rocks so crumpled and 
broken as to drain away the oil. Thus, new supplies of the fuels are 
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most likely to be found in regions of low relief or at least of relatively 
horizontal rocks, just as metallic ores can be most hopefully sought 
where the relief is rugged. Certain kinds of shale do indeed contain 
vast quantities of oil, which can be recovered by heating, and it matters 
little whether such rocks are only a little disturbed as in Colorado or 
much folded as in Scotland. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the effect of relief versus climate upon production as shown by the per- 
centage of improved land in the United States. Insert the figures of Col. A, Table 10, 
in ink on an outline map. With a pencil apply the following shadings: (a) rugged 
regions, fairly heavy shading but not so dense as to conceal the figures; (b) regions of 
gentle relief, or plains, unshaded. Draw a north and south line to indicate the 
western boundary of the area where the rainfall is over twenty inches per year and 
where the climate is consequently favorable to agriculture without irrigation. List 
the states and their percentages of improved land according to the following four 
divisions which will appear on your map: (a) rugged regions with favorable climate; 
(b) regions of gentle relief with favorable climate; (c) rugged regions with unfavor- 
able climate; (d) regions of gentle relief with unfavorable climate. From these 
figures what do you conclude as to the degree to which the amount of improved land 
is reduced by (a) ruggedness, and (b) an unfavorable climate? 

Explain how peculiar conditions of relief help to explain the low percentage of 
improved land in Florida, Louisiana, and the Carolinas. 

2. Compare the productive area of countries with rugged versus gentle relief. 
On the basis of Col. A, Table 9, divide the countries of one of the continents into 
two groups, those that are predominantly rugged, and those that are predominantly 
of gentle relief. Note that in Table 9, Columns A, B, and C comprise what is 
commonly called “ productive”? law. Col. D is either unproductive or unknown. 

In the various continents pick out pairs of neighboring countries, such as Chile 
and Argentina, where the effect of differences in relief is especially evident in Col. A, 
Table 9. Pick out other pairs where the effect of climate is especially noticeable 
in determining the percentage of productive land. In the world as a whole, compare 
the size of the areas that are sparsely populated because of relief and because of 
climate. Explain. 

3. From Table 1, make a list of the independent countries of Africa and Asia. 
Indicate whether each one is (2) mountainous, (b) partly mountains and partly plains, 
or (c) level. Can you see any connection between independence and relief? 

4. Effect of relief on lumber production. To the list of states prepared in Exer- 
cise 1 add the production of lumber per thousand people as given in Table 24. Find 
the average for each of the four groups of states. How does the relative rank of 
each group according to these averages compare with the rank according to the 
percentage of productive land? What two states would it be fair to omit in both 
cases because their low relief has an effect much like that of rugged relief? Explain. 

5. The Abstract of the United States Census under the heading “Farms and Farm 
Property” gives a table showing the number of acres of “improved land in farms” 
and the ‘per cent of farm land improved,” that is, the percentage of the total area 
of the average farm which is in some way cultivated or occupied by buildings. Make 
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two graphs showing the number of acres and the percentages in 1850 and 1920 in 
New England and in the East North Central and South Atlantic states. How do 
the graphs illustrate the effect of relief? 

6. On a map of the United States shade in one color and mark (1) the five states 
having the most sheep in proportion to the inhabitants, and in another color and 
also mark (1) the five states having proportionally the most dairy cattle (see 
Table 19). What is the general character of the topography of the sheep and cattle 
states respectively? Shade the next five of each kind, and mark them (2). Compare 
the first group with the second group in topography. How much do the two groups 
overlap. In what kind of state? Shade the next five states of each kind. How 
much overlapping is there in these groups? Is it among mountains or plains, and in 
what kind of climate? 


CHAPTER V 
THE SOIL AND ITS PRODUCTIVITY 


General Principles of Soil Relationships.—In ordinary food prod- 
ucts and in fibers like cotton, scarcely 1 per cent of the total dry 
weight is derived from the soil; even in articles like beans, this rises 
to only about 4 per cent. The remainder, consisting of carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, is derived directly or indirectly from 
water or air. This seems to suggest that the importance of the soil is 
only a few per cént as great as that of climate, upon which the condi- 
tions of the air and water mainly depend. But this is not true. The 
importance of the soil lies not only in the amount but in the great 
variety of materials that it supplies. Moreover, it is essential as a 
support for the plants, and as the main medium whereby water and all 
plant foods except carbon dioxide are brought to the roots of the plants 
where they can be absorbed. For these reasons the texture of the soil 
is as important as its chemical composition. 

In a general way, the geographical relationships of the soil are like 
those of relief; that is, variations in its chemical character and physical 
texture are associated with great differences in both the amount and 
kind of products, and likewise in the density of population and the 
habits and character of the people. Soils that are poor, either chemi- 
cally or in texture, tend to be associated with low production, both in 
amount and variety, and with a sparse and backward population. 
Often, however, this general princfple seems to be reversed, rich soils 
frequently being the indirect reason for the concentration of an ineffi- 
cient type of population, peasants who devote themselves to a few crops 
and obtain low yields per acre. Poor soils, on the other hand, are often 
associated with highly progressive people, large yields per acre, and a 
great variety of crops. This apparent reversal is far too common to 
be accidental. 

As a rule the character of the soil is closely associated with the 
climate in a broad way, and with the relief more locally. The associa- 
tion with relief is so close that it is often impossible to discriminate 
between the two. 
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The Conditions that Make a Soil Valuable—The value of a soil 
depends primarily upon its chemical composition and texture. The 
chemical composition is the main determinant not only of the relative 
abundance of the chemical ingredients, or plant foods as they are often 
called, but of the ease with which those ingredients can be dissolved by 
water and assimilated by plants. The texture largely determines the 
ease with which the soil can be cultivated by man or penetrated by the 
roots of plants. It also has much to do with the speed with which the 
soil becomes warm, and the degree to which it retains water. 
Extremely fine texture is bad because it makes a soil sticky and difficult 
_ to work when wet, and very hard and tough when dry. Roots cannot 
easily penetrate such a soil, and its capillary attraction is so great that 
it rapidly becomes dry. Coarse soils, on the other hand, make it diffi- 
cult for the plants to get enough food. They also permit the water to 
seep through them very rapidly. On the other hand, unless coarse 
soils are actually stony or gravelly they are easily worked, they warm 
up quickly, and they allow the roots to penetrate them easily. 

The chemical composition and texture of a soil determine its fitness 
for agriculture by causing differences in, (1) colloidal structure, 
(2) digestive capacity, (3) aeration, (4) circulation of water. 

(1) Colloidal Structure—Small particles of soil have a special power 
of holding on their surfaces a jelly-like film of water in which other 
substances are dissolved. Such films are the chief reason why fine- 
grained clayey soils stick together and form hard cakes, whereas 
others of coarser texture will not stick at all. In a clayey soil, 
although evaporation is rapid, the extremely small capillary openings 
hold the water away from the roots, so that plants wilt while the 
soil still contains 8 per cent of its possible moisture content, whereas 
in sandy soils*the wilting-point may not be reached till the soil 
water is reduced to 1 per cent. Roughly speaking, a fertile soil is 
one where the supply of new materials set free by decay or solution, or 
furnished by fertilizers, is great enough so that the colloids are con- 
tinually replenished and therefore easily give up their substances to the 
plants. 

(2) Digestive Capacity.—A good soil must not only supply abundant 
inorganic materials, but must “ digest” the organic materials which 
come to it from plants and animals. This is done by means of bacteria, 
enzymes, and processes of oxidation. Soils differ greatly in their 
capacity to digest food and to supply it to crops. Some seem able to 
meet the demands of a single crop grown continuously year after year. 
Others give satisfactory yields only at intervals, after other crops have 
been raised in intervening years. In some soils with weak digestive 
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processes, toxic substances accumulate and poison certain plants. 
The same substance may poison one plant and be good for another. 
Fertilizers often help in eliminating these toxins, as well as in supplying 
materials needed for growth. 

(3) Aeration—Soils need’ air almost as much as do plants and 
animals. Many soils breathe, so to speak, even to a depth of 50 feet. 
This facilitates decay, thus rendering new materials available for the 
colloids; it facilitates the digestive processes and helps to oxidize 
harmful toxins and other substances. Drainage and plowing are 
important means of improving soils by giving them better aeration. 

(4) Circulation of Water—In all soils water moves both upward 
and downward. It moves downward between the larger particles, but 
sometimes its movements are hampered because the soil is too fine- 
grained, colloidal, and hard. It moves upward in the tiniest capillary 
openings, especially in dry periods. This upward capillary movement — 
brings large quantities of dissolved salts to the surface. In dry regions 
these may remain as a deposit, so that the upper soil becomes too saline 
for cultivation, or is converted into a cake of caliche, a more or less 
calcareous material almost like limestone. In moister regions the same 
process enables good soils to draw on fairly deep-seated supplies of 
ground water in times of drought, and also supplies considerable 
amounts of plant food. Some investigators believe that capillary 
attraction causes water to circulate not only in the upper few feet of 
the soil, but thousands of feet down, thus bringing new plant food to 
the surface from deep down in the rocks, somewhat as ores are accumu- 
lated. The same process, in due time, tends to distribute the various 
elements of the soil laterally so that a soil may ultimately owe some- 
thing of its composition to other soils lying miles away. In the same 
way, through the percolation of water, a soil may undergo important 
chemical changes when it is raised to higher levels by upheaval of the 
Jands, or when it is drained by man or otherwise suffers a change in its 
water circulation. 

All these conditions show that the soil is by no means so simple a 
thing as most people suppose. It is highly complex, and is constantly 
experiencing slow but important changes. A good soil may be con- 
verted into a poor one, and again into a good one. . 

Color as a Criterion of the Soil.— Aside from the texture, the color 
of a soil is the most obvious means of judging its value, provided it be 
remembered that in dry climates fairly light-colored soils may be 
excellent. In Fig. 16 the distribution of the soils in the United States 
is based largely on color. In a general way, the soils improve in quality 
as one goes westward, from the coarse-grained, light-colored types of 
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New England and the Appalachians to the fine-grained, dark soils of 
the prairie states, especially those extending from the eastern part of 
the Dakotas southward to Central Texas. Farther west the pale 
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soils of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions are partly very fertile 
because of the dry climate, and partly gravelly and poor. These soils, 
like others, may belong to one of three types, namely, (1) residual 
soils derived directly from the weathering of the underlying rocks; 
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(2) alluvial soils transported by water and deposited in valleys, plains, 
or bodies of water; and (3) other transported soils, such as glacial 
soils moved by ice, and eolian soils moved by wind. But no matter 
what may be its origin, a soil that has been mellowed by weathering to 
a fine loamy grain, but is not yet leached of its more soluble mineral 
ingredients, is the best. Such a soil is likely to be dark in color, as in 
Iowa, especially if it has been formed in a moderately dry climate 
where the main vegetation is grassy and the lime has not been leached 
away. In swamps such a soil may be black through the accumulation 
of humus from decaying vegetation, as in Florida and eastern North 
Carolina, but it needs aeration before it becomes fertile. In places 
that are less watery but nevertheless moist enough to support forests, 
the soil is likely to be of a light and brownish color as in western Ohio. 
What happens to man on soils of various types will be fully illustrated 

in the next chapter. 
The Use of Fertilizers——If the same crop is cultivated year after 
year in a given soil, the yield per acre usually diminishes. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 17, 
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Fig. 17.—Constant Use of Fertilizer on Wheat. fertilizer is added to the 


soil, that is, one sup- 
posedly containing all the chemical elements needed by wheat in sup- 
plement to what it can get from the soil, the yield per acre, as shown 
in the upper line of section A of Fig. 17, increases for some years. It 
then declines at about the same rate as on the land without fertilizer. 
In the lower diagram, B, where stable manure was used, the yield 
continued to increase for fifteen years, as appears in the upper line. 
Thereafter it remained constant, not declining as in the cases where 
mineral fertilizers or no fertilizer were used. 

Figure 18 shows in more detail what happens when wheat is raised 
year after year on the same land, first with a complete mineral fertilizer, 
then with no fertilizer, and again with mineral fertilizer. The yield in 
this case, at Rothamsted, England, increased for a dozen years or 
more; when the fertilizer was cut off it fell to the level that it occupied 
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before any fertilizer was used; thereafter it declined in the normal 
fashion so long as no new fertilizer was applied; and then it rose with 
a new application of fertilizer. Thereafter it declined once more, even 
though having plenty of fertilizer. 

The Deterioration of the Soil—This brings up a most important 
geographical problem. How far is deterioration of the soil responsible 
for the decline of civilization in countries like China, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Greece, Rome, Spain, and North Africa, and for the decrease of 
rural population in New England. Ever since the great German 
chemist, Liebig, discovered 
the importance of the chem- Fertilizer No Fertilizer 
ical elements of the soil in 
agriculture, many of his 
followers have agreed with 
him in supposing that the 
exhaustion of the soil has 
been one of the greatest 
causes of the fall of nations. 
Others dispute this view. Fia. 18.—Intermittent Use of Fertilizer on 
They say that the land WWheae 
which has been longest 
cultivated is considered the best in almost all countries. They also 
point out that the yield per acre is generally greatest in old countries 
where the soil has been cultivated for centuries, whereas it is small 
in regions where new land has lately been put under cultivation. 
Let us test this by the following table showing the average yield of 
wheat per acre from 1921 to 1924 in old regions versus new. 
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YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE, 1921-24, ON OLD SOILS VERSUS NEW 
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On the left the twelve parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa having the 
highest yields per acre, as given in Table 12 in the Appendix, yield 
from 22.7 to 43.5 bushels per acre, with an average of 31.9. On the 
right the twelve best regions in the Americas and Australasia where — 
the land has been cultivated less than one hundred years (Tables 12 
and 16), yield from 18.3 to 29.0 bushels per acre, with an average of 21.7. 
This does not look like deterioration. The fact seems to be that it all 
depends upon the care given to the soil. If a soil is carefully cultivated, 
with adequate rotation of crops and with sufficient fertilizer, and 
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EXPENDITURE FOR FERTILIZER 
TOTAL AND PER FARM DURING 1919 
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Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fia. 19.—Expenditure for Fertilizers in the United States, 1919. 


especially if manures and sewage rather than mineral fertilizers are 
constantly applied, the soil may improve from century to century. If 
the soil is neglected, as it is in the majority of subtropical and tropical 
countries, it is quite sure to deteriorate with corresponding injury to 
civilization. In the United States, some measure of the care bestowed 
on the soil in different sections may be gained from Fig. 19, showing 
the amount spent for fertilizer. But to this should be added the value 
of the manure provided on the farms, for which no statistics are available. 
Nevertheless, we know in general that in the newer parts of the United 
States, and in the parts with more fertile soil, there is a strong tendency 
to use all kinds of fertilizers sparingly. This tendency is especially 
strong among tenants who have no permanent interest in the land. 
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That is one reason why tenancy (Fig. 20), is an unfavorable indication, 
so far as progress in agriculture is concerned. 

The Utilization of New Soil.—As population increases there is a 
constant demand for larger supplies of food and raw materials. So far 
as the soil is concerned, this demand can be met in two chief ways: 
(1) by using soils that are now uncultivated; (2) by more careful 
cultivation of soils now in use. Uncultivated soil is found in four 
kinds of localities: (A) well-populated regions where considerable areas 
are uncultivated because too poor or too rugged to pay for the work 
needed to make them productive; (B) tropical regions containing vast 
areas of unused soil which is often rather poor in quality; (C) cold 
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Fia. 20.—Percentage of Farms Worked by Owners in the United States, 1919. 


countries where certain glaciated soils are of excellent quality although 
very irregular in thickness; (D) dry regions which contain enormous 
areas of wonderfully rich soil. 

Poor Tracts in Well-populated Areas——Which of these four kinds 
can be most profitably used? To begin near home, in rugged regions 
like New England, the Appalachian states, and parts of California, 
many unused tracts lie upon slopes among hills and mountains. Their 
use is partly a question of fertilizers, partly of finding cheap means of 
making terraces and using machinery on slopes, and partly of the 
development of markets. Such regions contain much good soil which 
might perhaps be profitably used if there were machines which could 
work on a slope as well as on a level, or which were as effective on small 


areas as on large. But there are no such machines. 


Until someone 
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invents them, the great improvements in modern transportation are 
likely to make it more profitable to develop distant regions where the 
relief is not a hindrance. Lowland soils of poor quality are not so 
difficult to use. In places like Florida and Long Island they may be . 
worth cultivating because of climatic advantages, nearness to a good 
market, or other special conditions. 

Utilization of Dry Areas——Among the distant regions, those that 
are cold may be dismissed briefly. Their climate renders their soil 
almost useless. This leaves the rich soil of dry regions and the poor 
soil of tropical regions. The dry regions have the advantage not only 
of wonderful soil, but of a climate which is almost ideal for many plants 
provided they have water, and which is fairly good for man. Their 
great need is irrigation. At present nearly 20 million acres are irrigated 
in the United States, and over 30 million more might be irrigated if 
capital were available, and if farm prices warranted the expense. At 
best, however, only about one-fifteenth of the 750 million acres of arid 
lands in the United States can be irrigated so long as we rely on present | 
methods. The great need is cheaper methods of building and main- 
taining irrigation works. At present many of the irrigated tracts in 
the United States, Australia and elsewhere fail to yield a return suffi- 
cient to enable the farm to bear the cost of interest, repairs, and 
upkeep for the irrigation system. 

Utilization of Tropical Soils—The most hopeful source of new land 
in the immediate future seems to be the vast unused areas within the 
tropics. Since the warm climate enables more than one crop to be 
raised each year, such land might yield two or more times as much per 
acre as similar land in temperate regions. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties is the liability of the white man to tropical diseases, and the 
inefficiency of the natives. This will be discussed in another chapter. 
A second difficulty is the rapid and continuous growth of weeds, bushes, 
and especially tough grasses which hinder the growth of everything else. 
If tropical people were energetic, this could be overcome by plowing, 
but a good plow is a rare implement in many tropical countries. More- 
over, tropical draft animals are generally small and weak, or else, like 
the water buffalo, can work only in special surroundings, and hence 
cannot plow through the tough, luxuriant tropical grasses and other 
growths. Imported animals like the horse and ox deteriorate rapidly. 
Nevertheless, if labor were efficient, machine plows could be used on a 
large scale. 

The third great difficulty is the poverty of the soil. This can be 
partly overcome by plowing, which turns up the lower soils, but this is a 
temporary expedient. The only effective way to maintain or increase 
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the fertility of tropical soils and thereby gain the advantage of the 
highly favorable climate, appears to be to supply abundant fertilizers. 
The poverty of the upper soil, the rapid and persistent growth of 
weeds, and the development of soil toxins due to poor digestion, are 
responsible for the fact that in Central America, Central Africa and 
elsewhere, many tropical fields are cultivated only one or two years 
and then lie fallow from three to six years to permit the soil to recu- 
perate. This involves an enormous waste of energy, for bushes and 
trees 10 to 30 feet high grow in the fallow fields and must be cut before 
each crop is planted. 

The Improvement of Old Lands and Utilization of Sewage.— 
Nature’s care of the soil is far better than man’s. According to nature’s 
method all plants decay where they grow. Thus they not only return 
to the soil all that they have taken from it, but the legumes add new 
materials from the air in the form of humus in which the most valuable 
part is not the carbon which gives the dark color, but the nitrates made 
from atmospheric nitrogen. When man reaps the crops and ‘carries 
them away without using fertilizers, he removes materials which 
nature cannot replace for a long time. Thus many soils show signs of 
exhaustion, and the crops grow poorer and poorer. For example, it 
has been calculated that tobacco exhausts the soil so rapidly that the 
annual crop in the United States takes from the soil more than 28 
million pounds of nitrogen, 29 million pounds of potassium, and about 
21 million pounds of phosphorus. Ordinary food products contain so 
much plant food that each year the sewage of the United States carries 
off 600 to 1200 million pounds of nitrogen, 200 to 400 million pounds of 
potassium, and 80 to 300 pounds of phosphorus. If we could follow 
the Chinese example without detriment to health, as is probably possible, 
we should save not only all the chemicals contained in sewage, but in 
street sweepings, weeds, and all sorts of waste products which we now 
throw away or burn. 

In a few places the sewage of large cities is utilized for agriculture 
by means of sewage farms. One of the largest examples is at Melbourne 
in Australia. There the sewage is led some miles from the city and 
discharged on a level tract near the ocean. Although no such danger 
actually exists, provided proper precautions are taken, the Australians 
dare not use this land for vegetables for fear that disease will be trans- 
mitted. Accordingly nothing but grass is raised. This grows wonder- 
fully and is used to support large herds of cattle. In Paris the sewage 
is used for market gardens, especially in the plain of Gennevilliers. 
The yield of vegetables is enormous. The combination of irrigation 
and fertilization by the sewage makes it possible to raise ten or eleven 
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crops from the same land in a single season. Slowly, but surely, this 
system of utilizing sewage is spreading in the most advanced countries, 
such as England. If it becomes universal, it will do much to prevent 
the exhaustion of the soil which is now going on through the vast 
amounts of food taken from the farms and consumed in the cities. 

The Problems of the Fertilizer Business.—Although nitrogen, 
potassium, and phosphorus are by no means the only plant foods, they 
are the most important, because they are so easily exhausted. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, to be sure, far exceed them in bulk in all plants, 
but can always be secured easily from air or water. Calcium (lime), 
iron, and sulphur are also important, but are present in most soils in 
sufficient amounts, or can easily be added. Lime is especially valuable. 
It not only helps to nourish the plants, but often improves the physical 
structure of the soil, and sweetens it, thus improving the bacterial 
content and also promoting the decay of the soil and the liberation of 
potash. Nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus, on the other hand, are 
so difficult to procure that the purchase and sale of nitrogen in the form 
of nitrates, potassium in the form of potash and phosphorus in the form 
of phosphates is a highly important business, The nitrates involve 
commerce with Chile and with the Guano islands off the coast of South 
America, where the supply of this nitrogenous phosphate is nearly 
exhausted. The task of procuring nitrates demands factories where 
cotton hulls, garbage, the waste of slaughter houses, and the slag from 
blast furnaces are treated; it requires the farmer to plow into the soil cer- 
tain leguminous crops such as clover and alfalfa which form little nitro- 
genous nodules on their roots. In recent years the need of nitrates has 
led to the erection of plants like the one at Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River in Alabama, for the extraction of nitrogen from the 
air by using water power to develop electricity and thereby combine 
the nitrogen with lime or other products. The need of potash, which 
formerly came almost wholly from the vast beds of Stassfurt in Ger- 
many, has led to a search of the dry parts of the United States and to 
the establishment of plants where potash-bearing brines are treated, 
especially in Nebraska and in the arid states of the Southwest. Large 
amounts of potash have also been discovered in deep-lying ancient 
desert beds of Permian age in Texas where oil wells were being drilled. 

The phosphates, as well as the nitrates and potash, are the basis of 
an active industry. Instead of being obliged to go abroad for supplies, 
however, or to search everywhere for them at home, as in the case of 
nitrates and potash, the United States is easily able to supply phosphates 
for export from the large deposits in the rocks of Tennessee and Florida; 
and also from old bones not large enough for buttons or other manu- 
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factured products. The need of phosphorus in foods was demonstrated 
in Wisconsin by feeding animals with rations deficient in phosphorus. 
It was found that the animals drew the phosphorus they needed from 
their own bones, which, being thus weakened, were no longer able to 
support the body and the animals collapsed. Nor did they recover when 
fed a normal ration. 

In spite of all the activities which depend directly on the fertilizer 
industry, the importance of fertilizers seems to be only in its early stages. 
The demand is constantly increasing, and presents one of the greatest 
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In what ways does this map show the effect of soil and relief? 


problems of modern chemistry and engineering. The supplies of 
phosphate rocks of the United States will last a long time, but those of 
nitrogen and potassium are very limited compared with the probable 
demands of the future. The greatest source of new supplies seems to 
be the air for nitrogen and the water of the ocean and the deposits of old 
salt lakes for potassium. Kelp and other large seaweeds as well as 
marsh grasses are among the best fertilizers, for they store up much 
potash derived from the sea. One of the chief difficulties in getting 
fertilizers from the air and the sea is the vast amount of energy needed 
for evaporation, chemical changes, mechanical transportation, and deep 
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mining. If power were sufficiently abundant and cheap, the supply of 
fertilizers might be indefinitely increased. In this respect, as in many 
others, the problem of increasing the world’s production is closely con- 
nected with the question of power. ‘This is true no matter whether we 
wish to use uncultivated rugged tracts, irrigate the fertile soil of the 
desert, improve the poor soil of humid and tropical regions, or restore 
the exhausted soil of the long-settled parts of the world. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Explain the effect of soil and relief on the use of the land. For this purpose 
make a sketch map of an area near your home showing (A) land not used—.e., in 
swamps, scrub lands, pasture lands, etc., (B) land given over to home sites, (C’) sus- 
tenance sites (improved land and pastures), (D) woodlands. Let different students 
do this, if possible, for a city area, a village area, and a rural area. 

2. From soil maps and reports find out as much as possible about the soil of your 
immediate area. 

Find two areas having the same kind of soil; one sloping, another level, and note 
the differences in use and productivity. ' 

Note any differences in the vegetation of an area of uniform soil and account for 
them by one or more characteristics other than soil composition. 

3. Compare Figs. 8 (corn), 9 (potatoes), 70 (land in crops), 82 (wheat), 92 (veg- 
etables), and 135 (improved land) with Fig. 16 (soil) in order to determine the relation 
between agriculture and soil. Make a list of ten states where you detect a distinct 
excess of some crop in a part marked as having a relatively dark soil compared with 
a part having some other soil. After each state note the names of as many crops 
as possible which show the beneficial effect of dark soils. Supplement the maps 
in this book by those in A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture or Geography 
of the World’s Agriculture. In Figs. 71 (horses), 72 (mules), and 87 (dairy cattle) 
what relationships to Fig. 16 can you detect? In making these comparisons with 
the soil map remember that the larger features of the distribution of most products 
are due to climate and relief more than to soil. Therefore concentrate on features 
where climate and relief cannot produce much effect. 

4, In the list of minerals in Table 26, what fertilizer do you find? Show where 
it is produced by inserting on a map of the world the values as indicated by the 
following symbols: Ml 200 thousand tons, M@ 100, A 40, O 10 or less. How far 
is this fertilizer found in densely populated agricultural countries that have great need 
of it? What three countries are best supplied in proportion to their needs? 

5. Look up nitrate of soda in the encyclopedia or other reference book and find 
how large a percentage of the supply comes from a single country. Since nitrogen 
can profitably be taken from the air only where cheap electric power is available, 
what parts of the United States are likely to supply their own needs for nitrogen 
fertilizers? 

6. Look up potash in the encyclopedia and find what regions have been the great 
producers of potash in the past and how great is their supply. In 1920 the chief 
production of potash salts in tons was as follows: Germany, 11,386,000; France, 
1,061,000; Nebraska, salt lakes, 84,000; California, salt lakes, 43,000; Utah, salt 
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lakes, 41,000; remainder of United States from molasses, cement-mill dust, kelp, 
and all other sources, 17,000, and Abyssinia, 10,000 (estimated). What do you 
conclude as to the extent to which potash is available near the world’s important 
agricultural regions? 

7. What do exercises 4, 5, and 6 show as to the availability of phosphates, nitrates, 
and potash, and as to the probability that in the future the farmers of the world will 
have difficulty in getting enough. As to which are the prospects most hopeful? 


CHAPTER VI 
COMBINED EFFECT OF SOIL AND RELIEF 


The Cotton Belt.—It is almost impossible to separate the effects of | 
relief from those of soil. Hence in this chapter, although the soil is the 
chief partner in most of our examples, it must be remembered that 
relief also plays an important part. Our purpose is to show how the 
soil, in conjunction with the relief, influences not only the amount and 
kind of production, but the habits, economic welfare, and social condi- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

The Cotton Belt of the United States, especially Alabama, is an 
unusually good example. Alabama, as appears in Map A, Fig. 22: 
comprises two main divisions. In the northeast the physiographic 
provinces numbered 1 to 7 consist of old rocks and have a general trend 
from northeast to southwest. They form a fairly typical cross-section 
of the Appalachian Mountains, with the old Piedmont lowland at their 
eastern base, and the Allegheny Plateau and its Highland Rim (the 
Barrens), on the west. The soils of this division are generally of 
medium quality, except in the rich Tennessee Valley, and large sections 
are quite rugged. 

The other division consists of roughly parallel belts (8 to 17), which 
wrap around the old land just described. These form parts of the 
Atlantic coastal plain, which begins in Long Island, continues down the 
Atlantic Coast, swings around the southern end of the Appalachians 
and finally reaches Texas. Its belts, because of differences in the com- 
position and texture of the rocks, and in the length of time that they 
have been exposed to erosion, differ considerably in both soil and relief. 
The Central Pine Belts (Nos. 8 and 9), for example, consist largely of 
non-calcareous strata, and form a moderately hilly country whose 
comparatively poor soil causes pines to be especially abundant. 

Next comes the Black Belt, or central prairie region (No. 10), the 
most sharply defined division of the coastal plain. Its contrast to its 
neighbors is the point that chiefly concerns us. It owes its existence 
to the so-called Selma chalk or rotten limestone. The topography is 
gently undulating, so that practically all parts can be cultivated. Its 
“ Black Waxy ”’ soil, a gray clay with some sandy loam, is very fertile. 
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Note.—The figures indicate data for individual counties. Where no figures appear the activity 
is either absent or too small to be recorded. The position of Birmingham, Montgomery, and 
Mobile is indicated on practically every map. Map (C) shows all the larger towns. 

A. Physical regions, adapted from R. M. Harper. B. White farmers per square mile, 1920. C. 
Percentage of negroes, 1910. D. White farmers per 100 colored farmers, 1920. E. Percentage of 
total area in cotton, 1909. F. Percentage of improved land in cotton among colored farmers, 1909. 
G. Bales of cotton per acre raised by white farmers, 1909. Asterisks indicate counties where 
colored farmers raise more than white farmers per acre. H. Bales of cotton per acre on colored 
farms, 1909. I. Percentage of negro farm homes owned free of mortgage, 1919. 
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J. Rate of interest on farm mortgages, 1920. K. Value of white farm buildings, 1910. L. Value 
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1920. R. Votes for Democratic candidate (Cass) per vote for Whig candidate (Taylor), 1848. 
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Often it is dark in color; this fact, rather than the presence of Negroes, 
has given rise to the name Black Belt. South of the Black Belt, the 
level Post-Oak Flatwoods (No. 12) with their stiff clayey soil, are too 
narrow to have an appreciable effect upon the maps which we shall 
soon discuss. The hilly Blue Marl region, No. 11, has much good soil, 
but is not so fertile as the Black Belt. 

The Red Hills (13 and 14), on the other hand, are broad enough to 
be quite important. Their reddish sandy loam is fertile, especially in 
the west, where agriculture thrives in spite of hills which sometimes rise 
two hundred feet above the general level. On the other hand, the 
Lime Hills (15) are not so good, and the southern Pine Hills (17) have 
a poor, sandy soil. Thus in a broad way Alabama has moderate soils 
in the northeastern old-land, aside from the Tennessee Valley; poor 
soils in the Central Pine Belt; remarkably fertile soils in the Black 
Belt; and finally poor soils in the far south. 

The Black Belt and the Distribution of Population.—Map B, Fig. 22, 
shows that in the Black Belt, where both soil and relief combine to 
favor agriculture, there is less than one white farmer per square mile. 
On the other hand, in the rugged plateau sections of the north and on 
the poor soils of the southeast, there are five to nine white farmers per 
square mile. Moreover, in the Black Belt the rural population of all 
kinds, both white and colored, averages less than in most of the other 
parts of the state. Now contrast the distribution of white farmers 
with the percentage of Negro population (Map C). The two maps 
are almost the reverse of one another. This same fact is still more 
forcibly illustrated in Map D showing the number of white farmers 
per 100 Negro farmers. The numbers range all the way from 12 in the 
heart of the Black Belt to 26,050 in parts of the plateau northwest of 
Birmingham: The contrast between the Black Belt and the plateau 
is not unique, for similar conditions prevail in many other places, such 
as the fertile Blue Grass region and the Kentucky mountains. In 
Fig. 22, notice how often the rich Tennessee Valley and even the 
Coosa Valley, southwest of Birmingham, reflect on a small scale the 
same kind of conditions that prevail in the Black Belt. 

The contrasts illustrated in Maps B, C, and D bring out a very 
significant geographical principle: All over the South, the density of 
the rural white population tends to be low, and the percentage of 
negroes high, wherever the soil and relief are especially favorable. 

Soil and Cotton in Alabama.—tIn 1909, when cotton culture was at 
its height, a quarter of the total area of the Black Belt was generally 
devoted to cotton (Map E, Fig. 22). The percentages of the land 
devoted to this crop by the whites and the Negroes differed greatly. 
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The whites had learned not to devote more than about a third of their 
improved land to cotton, even in the Black Belt. The colored people, 
on the other hand (Map F), almost nowhere in Alabama devoted less 
than a third of the land to cotton, and in the fertile Black Belt about 
two-thirds. They were “ one-crop ” farmers with a vengeance, a fact 
whose significance will be discussed later. Curiously enough, the yield 
of cotton per acre in the fertile Black Belt, on the farms of both whites 
and Negroes, is relatively small (Maps G and H). The white farmers, 
to be sure, raise over 30 per cent more cotton per acre than do their 
colored neighbors, but this has little to do with the soil. In the Black 
Belt not only is the soil quite uniform, but the majority of the white 
owners who have the best land rent it to colored farmers. Thus the 
difference in yield must be due in large measure to differences in the 
methods of cultivation. The colored people of the Black Belt raise 
much more cotton per acre when working under white supervision than 
when working independently on almost the same kind of land. But 
under no circumstances do they raise anywhere near so much per acre 
as do either the colored or white farmers who use the poorer soils. In 
Alabama, as in many other parts of the world, the best soil often 
produces the poorest crops because it is carelessly cultivated. 

The Black Belt and the Prosperity of Races.—The fertile soil of the 
Black Belt differentiates that region from its neighbors not only in the 
character of the population and the kind and amount of crops, but in 
practically every other phase of human life. For example, Map I 
shows the percentage of the homes of colored farmers owned, and free 
from mortgages. The Black Belt stands out conspicuously as an area 
where less than 5 per cent of the colored people own their homes free 
from mortgages. Less than 10 per cent own their homes at all. In 
other words about 90 per cent of the colored farmers are tenants on 
land belonging to the prosperous white quarter of the population. 
Although the people whose farms are mortgaged in the Black Belt pay 
a high rate of interest, they pay less (Map J) than do those in any other 
part of Alabama except around Mobile, presumably because their 
fertile land finds ready sale. In many other states, such as Iowa, 
mortgages on good farm land pay lower rates of interest than those on 
poor land. This is generally true, regardless of whether the rural 
population is increasing or decreasing. 

Maps K and L, showing the value of farm buildings in 1910,* bring 
out the fact that the fertility of the Black Belt tends to emphasize the 
economic difference between the white and colored races. Buildings 
are better than land as a measure of relative prosperity, for their value 

* Latest year for which data by races for individual counties are available. 
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depends mainly on the cost of erecting them, whereas that of land is 
greatly influenced by proximity to cities, and lines of communication. 
In spite of the small yield per acre, the white farmers of the Black Belt 
(Map K), with their big farms, are by all odds the most prosperous in 
Alabama, except those near Mobile and Birmingham. Their houses 
and barns, on an average, are worth about three times as much as those 
of the white farmers in either the northern portion of the state, aside 
from Birmingham, or in the southeastern section among the eastern 
red hills and the sandy pine ridges. This remarkable contrast is 
evidently associated with the character of the soil. Among the colored 
people (Map L) exactly the opposite prevails. In much of the Black 
Belt the farm buildings of the colored people had an average value of 
scarcely $100 according to the census rating of 1910. Even in the best 
parts of the state, near Birmingham, the average figure is less than $300. 
How true this is and how markedly the contrast between the two races 
is accentuated on the fertile soil of the Black Belt appears in Map M, 
showing the ratio between the value of the buildings of the white farmers 
and the colored. In northern and southern Alabama the white farmer’s 
buildings are generally worth not much more than twice as much as 
those of his colored neighbors. In the Black Belt they are worth any- 
where from five to nine times as much. The belt of soil where the white 
farmers are most prosperous is the very area where the colored farmers 
are least prosperous. 

This remarkable contrast is not a purely local phenomenon; it 
illustrates a great geographical principle. Where the natural condi- 
tions are especially favorable, the contrasts between the more competent 
and the less competent parts of the population tend to become accen- 
tuated. This is true in other parts of the Cotton Belt, and likewise 
in our great cities, and in one country compared with another. 

The Soil, Education, and Leadership.—The effect of the soil upon 
the distribution of human characteristics appears in another way in 
Maps-N and O. The white people of the Black Belt are distinctly less 
illiterate than those of any other part of the state. Not even in Bir- 
mingham and Mobile is there so good a showing as in four counties of 
the Black Belt. On the other hand, in the northeastern and south- 
eastern parts of the state where the percentage of colored people 
(Map C) is small, the degree of illiteracy among the whites is large. 
Illiteracy among the whites of the South is often ascribed to the retard- 
ing influence of Negroes. Neither Alabama nor the other southern 
states support this idea, for where Negroes are most numerous the 
white people are the best educated. The same fact is shown by the 
number of college students. In proportion to the white population, 
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the counties of the Black Belt stand overwhelmingly ahead of the rest 
of the state in this respect. They stand equally high in the production 
of leaders. The Black Belt counties have furnished far more than 
their proportional share of senators, governors, Judges, and leaders in 
other lines. Who’s Who for 1924-25 contains approximately one 
representative for every 985 native whites in Montgomery County, 
one for 4320 in the other nine counties of the Black Belt, one for 12,310 
in the 19 Alabama counties south of the Black Belt, and only one for 
13,600 in the populous part of the state to the north. 

In education, as in other respects, the Black Belt tends to accentuate 
opposite qualities among white people and colored. According to 
Map O the Negroes of the Black Belt are astonishingly illiterate. 


SPREAD OF THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 
1892—1921 


Fic. 23.—Migration of the Boll Weevil. 


Practically everywhere, more than 30 per cent of the colored people 
over ten years of age were recorded as illiterate in 1920, while in some 
counties the percentage rose to 40. 

The Soil and Migrations.—The soil is a potent factor in determining 
what kind of people remain at home and what kifd move away. One 
of the indirect ways in which it accomplishes this is illustrated in 
Map P. Between 1909 and 1919 the percentage of improved land 
devoted to cotton in Montgomery County, for example, fell 21.1 per 
cent, that is, from 33.6 of the total, to 12.5. This interval coincides 
almost exactly with the march of the boll weevil across Alabama 
(Fig. 23). In 1909 the weevil had barely appeared near Mobile vin 
1919 it had just completed its course across the state. The decline in 
cotton acreage occurred in spite of the fact that average prices of 29, 
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30 and then 38 cents per pound for the cotton crops of 1917, 1918, and 
1919 furnished an unusual incentive to raise as much as possible. In 
northern Alabama, where the boll weevil was just arriving, the farmers 
responded to this stimulus by putting more land under cotton in 1919 
than in 1909. In the far Southwest, which had become adjusted to 
the boll weevil, the farmers of Mobile County more than doubled their 
cotton production, although even then it was insignificant. In the 
Black Belt, however, the boll weevil had done such terrible damage 
that, even under the stimulus of the highest prices since the Civil War, 
the farmers devoted only half, or in some cases not much more than a 
third as much land to cotton in 1919 as in 1909. In other words, 
because their soil is so favorable to cotton they suffered a really tragic 
disaster through the coming of the boll weevil. If they had depended 
on more crops they would have suffered less. It was the colored 
people who mainly suffered, for in 1909 the whites were already prac- 
ticing a fairly diversified type of agriculture. 

Map Q shows how the soil, through its effect on the distribution of 
cotton, Negroes, and weevils, caused the effect of the war-time demand 
for labor to be especially potent in causing migration from the Black 
Belt. Between 1910 and 1920 the northern and southern parts of 
Alabama experienced an important increase in population, ranging up 
to 37 per cent in Jefferson County, containing Birmingham, and 24 per 
cent in Mobile County. The Black Belt, however, experienced an 
equally systematic diminution amounting to 20 per cent in some 
counties. This represents mainly the exodus of Negroes. The boll 
weevil injured their chances of prosperity at home, and the early stages 
of the World War temporarily reduced the price of cotton so that 
those who had depended most fully on cotton were in despair. At the 
same time the pressure of war-time manufacturing and the consequent 
high wages offered strong inducements for migration. Some went to 
the industrial cities of Alabama itself, and many as far north as Chicago. 
Thus the Black Belt was drained of many of its more energetic and 
ambitious young Negroes. 

How a Fertile Soil is Related to Prosperity and Poverty.—The soil, 
like the relief of the lands, causes one region to differ from another, 
partly through its direct effect in favoring one crop or industry and 
handicapping another, and partly in indirect ways such as the natural 
selection whereby persons of special types are led to migrate into a 
region or away from it. In Alabama the fertile soil of the Black Belt 
seems to have led to the present peculiar distribution of crops, produc- 
tivity, races, and human characteristics, approximately as follows: 
When the first white settlers arrived in the South, they soon found the 
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Black Belt especially fertile. Consequently it was rapidly settled by 
energetic people who pushed in from the seacoast and from Virginia. 
In later times, even after all the land was occupied, energetic and far- 
sighted farmers who had saved money in other parts of the state bought 
land in the Black Belt. Prices were high, but the land gave rich 
returns. Thus an uncommonly competent type of white farmer or 
planter became dominant in the Black Belt. But the climate made 
it difficult for white men to work in the fields. Therefore African 
slaves were imported. Their labor was particularly desirable and 
profitable where the soil was rich. Moreover, the planters of the 
Black Belt were so prosperous that they could afford to buy slaves. 
The invention of the cotton gin made it especially desirable to cultivate 
as much cotton as possible. Hence, even while the white population 
was still sparse, many Negroes were brought in. The result was a 
population consisting of a small number of competent and prosperous 
white planters and a huge proportion of relatively incompetent Negro 
slaves. Although new white settlers continued to start farms and work 
them with their own hands in the parts of Alabama where the land is 
relatively poor, especially after the Civil War, very few came to the 
Black Belt. It was already well occupied, land was expensive, and 
the white farmers did not want to compete with Negroes. Thus the 
old white families have been left almost unmixed in the Black Belt, 
and retain their leadership to an uncommon degree. One interesting 
fact about them is their political conservatism. Almost up to the 
opening of the Civil War they clung to the Whig party, whereas the 
poorer white people of the rest of Alabama tended to swing to the 
Democrats, as appears in Map R. 

The effect of the Black Belt on Negro migrations was the reverse of 
the effect on ‘the movements of the whites. The tendency has been 
for the better Negroes to be excluded from the Black Belt or else to 
move away. Previous to the Civil War, planters in the northern 
slave states often raised slaves for sale in the southern cotton-raising 
districts, but the best slaves were rarely “sold south.” It was gen- 
erally the stupid, disagreeable, or otherwise unfit who were thus sold. 
The cotton planters in the Black Belt could afford to buy such slaves 
because the work required of them demanded merely brute strength, 
ability to endure the sun, and a minimum of intelligence. On the 
other hand, if an especially intelligent and faithful slave in the Black 
Belt was able to purchase his freedom or persuade his master to free 
him, he did not settle in the Black Belt. Land was too expensive, even 
if anyone had been willing to sell to a Negro. Therefore he went to 
the poorer lands, either southwest into the sand hills, or northwest to 
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the rugged areas. In these later days, now that the slaves are free, it 
is still the more able and energetic negroes who tend to go away from 
the Black Belt. Moreover, where the proportion of colored people is 
so large, they have little opportunity to learn through contact with the 
whites. Thus the net result of the fertility of the Black Belt has been 
to give it a small population of unusually competent white people and 
a large population of incompetent colored people. In spite of the twin 
disasters of the Civil War and the boll weevil, this contrast still persists 
and permeates the whole economic, social, and political system. 

Other Examples of Soils, Migration, and Selection.—Conditions 
like those of the Black Belt produce similar results all over the world. 
In Connecticut and Massachusetts the fertile tobacco soils of- the 
Connecticut Valley 
early attracted set- 
tlers from the eastern 
coast. In later times 
the farmers of that 
region became highly 
prosperous and were YR RLY S 
leaders in education. Yu 
The Springfield Re- 
publican, famous as 
a local newspaper 
with a nation-wide 
circulation, Web- — yy¢, 24.—Value of Farm Land per Acre in Iowa by 
ster’s Dictionary, Counties, 1920. 
and a group of col- Dots indicate cities. 
leges including 
Amherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke together with 
other higher institutions of learning, illustrate the character of the region. 
But today the old families have largely ceased to farm the land, and 
in many cases a less competent type of foreign tenant is coming in. 

The Imperial Valley of Southern California presents similar con- 
ditions. The desert land, irrigated by the Colorado River, is marvel- 
ously fertile, but the work on the farms is hard, for the climate is very 
hot. If a white settler succeeds, as he readily can, provided he is 
intelligent and industrious, he is apt either to employ Mexicans for 
the hard work, or to give up running the farm and retire to the cool. 
California coast while his farm is carried on by tenants. 

Soils and Social Conditions in Iowa.—The systematic way in which 
good soils promote tenancy and thereby divide society into land- 
owners and tenants is astonishing. Iowa is generally considered one 
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of the most uniform states in the union, both physiographically and in 
the social and economic conditions of its people. Nevertheless, its 
soil varies considerably in fertility and hence in value, as appears in 
Fig. 24. Its people vary similarly, as shown by the following table 
where the counties are grouped according to the average value of the 
farm land per acre. The presence of cities does not appreciably influ- 
ence this table, for in the counties which contain the twenty largest 
cities, the value of the land shows a great range, while its average, 
$200, is almost identical with that of all the farm land in the state. 


LAND VALUES, FARM TENANCY, FARMERS’ BIRTHPLACES, AND 
ILLITERACY IN IOWA, 1920 


A B C D E F G 
PERCENTAGE OF 
ILLITERACY AMONG 
Average Percentage |Percentage| PrrRsons Over 10 
eta d Value of rg of Farms | of Native YEARS OF AGE 
Farm Land : Worked White 
per Acre Counties 
per Acre by Owners } Farmers 2a : 
Native Foreign 
Whites Born 
$87-150 $122 20 68.5 90.4 0.63 6.22 
151-175 165 16 59.4 84.5 0.49 4.13 
176-200 190 15 BY Gas 88.8 0.42 4.72 
201-225 214 15 52.7 83.4 0.37 4.04 
226-250 238 15 52.3 82.4 0.44 4.03 
251-310 275 16 47.0 76.5 0.29 2.90 


Column D shows that where the value of the land is least (Col. B), 
which generally means where the soil is poorest, 68.5 per cent of the 
farms are worked by their owners; on the best land only 47.0 are thus 
worked, while over half are in the hands of tenants. In the same way, 
where the land is poor, it is worked by native white farmers almost 
exclusively, just as in Alabama, the percentage in Col. E being 90.4. 
But where the land is of very high quality only 76.5 of the farmers 
are native whites, the remaining quarter being mostly foreign-born. 
The farmers on the good land, no matter whether they were born in 
the United States or elsewhere, are better educated than those on the 
poor land, the percentage of illiteracy in the sixteen counties where the 
land is worth over $250 per acre being less than half as great as in 
the twenty where it is worth less than $150. In Iowa as in Alabama, the 
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character of the soil apparently has a good deal to do with the char- 
acter and progress of the people. 

Ohio’s Soil and Progress.—The existence of similar effects of soil 
and relief in Ohio is illustrated in Figs. 25 and 26. Fig. 25 shows the 
average value of the farm land per acre. The poorest lands, worth 
only $20 to $30, lie in the southeast where the edge of the Allegheny 
plateau gives rise to conditions which mildly reflect those of the 
Kentucky Mountains. Farther northwest the level land is much 


Fig. 25.—Value of Farm Land per Acre in Ohio, 1920. 


more productive, the average value per acre rising above $150 in a 
number of counties. The map of farm tenancy, Fig. 26, displays 
corresponding areas; its heavily shaded parts indicate that the farms 
are worked by owners in the east, especially the southeast, in the very 
places where the land is poorest. On the other hand, in the south 
central part, where the land is best, light shading in Fig. 26 indicates 
that many of the farms, more than half in two counties, are worked by 
tenants. 

In Fig. 27, this relation between tenancy and the value of the land 
is illustrated by another method. The figures at the top indicate the 
value of the land per acre; those at the left the percentage of tenancy. 
Each dot represents one of the counties of Ohio. .Thus the left-hand 
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dot stands for Vinton County in the far southeast where the land is 
worth only $17 per acre, and where 84 per cent of the farms are worked 


Fig. 26.—Percentage of Farms Operated by Owners in Ohio, 1920. 


This is also a map of tenancy, the heavily shaded area being regions where the percentage of tenancy 
is high. 


Value per Acre 
80 100 


120 140 =160 S180 


Per cent of Farms operated by Owners 
-— 
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Fig. 27.—Dot Chart of Value of Farm Land per Acre Compared with Percentage of 
Farms Operated by Owners and Tenants in Ohio. 


Each dot indicates a county. Some of the more extreme counties are indicated by name. Note 
that the two counties on the right which fall farthest outside the oval line are urban. 


by their owners. The right-hand dot stands for Cuyahoga County, 
where Cleveland is located. Its farm land is worth $232 per acre, the 
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price being greatly raised by the proximity of the great city. Approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of its farms are run by their owners. If two condi- 
tions are so related that they vary exactly together, or in exactly 
opposite fashion, the dots in such a chart will fall in a slanting line. 
If they are closely related, but are subject to variations for other reasons, 
the dots will fall within a more or less elliptical area. That is what 
happens in Fig. 27. All but four counties fall within the area indicated 
by the dotted line, which means that the connection between the value 
of the land and the degree of tenancy is close. The farms in the three 
counties which stand outside the dotted line on the right are worked 
by their owners in much larger numbers than would be expected. The 
reason for their exceptional character is obvious: the high value of their 
land does not depend upon its fertility nearly so much as upon the fact 
’ that Cuyahoga and Lake Counties lie near Cleveland, and Lucas 
County near Toledo. 

In Ohio, as in Iowa, Alabama, and almost every other state, there 
appears to be a close relationship between the value of the land and 
the degree of progress so far as that is represented by ability to read 
and write. This is illustrated in Fig. 28, where the people of Ohio are 
divided into five rural groups according to the value of the farm land 
per acre, and into three urban groups according to the size of the com- 
munities in which they dwell. The degree of illiteracy among native 
whites is indicated by the lighter shading. It is high (2.7) in the 
counties where the farm land, by reason of soil and topography, is 
worth less than $40 per acre. It is medium (about 1.0) among the 
rural people who live on the better lands and in small towns of less than 
10,000 people; in the great cities it falls to only 0.5. 

The high illiteracy among the native whites on the poorer farm 
lands is not due, as is often supposed, to the sparsity of the rural popu- 
lation, for the differences in this respect are insignificant as appears in 
the last column of Fig. 28. Except for a few counties near large cities, 
the rural population of Ohio averages close to 50 per square mile 
regardless of what the farm land is worth. On the other hand, the 
illiteracy on the poorer land is doubtless due, in part at least, to scanty 
opportunities. Because the land is poor, unproductive, and sometimes 
rugged, the farmers cannot afford good schools, good roads, books, 
magazines, and other means of progress. But this does not explain 
why the percentage of illiteracy among the foreign-born (17.7), as well 
as among the native whites, is much higher on the poor lands than 
anywhere else. This seems to mean that in Ohio, just as in Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Iowa, the relatively illiterate and perhaps less competent 
type of adult newcomer tends to settle in the regions where the land is 
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least valuable. A relatively well-educated type, on the contrary, tends 
to settle on the better lands, while a type not quite so well educated 
goes to the cities. Since a similar relation prevails in many other 
places, we infer that the character of the land has much to do with 
picking out one type ofperson to dwell in one region and another 
elsewhere. jj 

Soil Fertility and Social Organization in the Old World.—Examples 
of the way in which a fertile soil fosters the division of society into a 
small, rich, powerful group of land-owning capitalists, and a large, 
poor, and uninfluential group of peasant tenants might be cited from 
Germany, Rumania, Russia, China, or almost any other country of the 
Old World. ‘Green England” is a good example. It is the fertile 


Average 
Density 
of Boral 
la 
Illiteracy pone en 
Percentage of Illiteracy Native Foreign Square 
t) 2 6 8 10 12 14 16% White Born Mile 
Value of Farm Land, $40 or less zzz yiemrmmmirmmmmmmmmmrinmmms 2.1 17.7 = 49,7 
a 
2 \Value of Farm Land $41-80 per acre 77s 1.10 12.0 48.6 
ao 
Ee Value of Farm Land $81-120 per acre 7-7 0.9 11.6 54,0 
& [Value of Farm Land $121-100 per acte [77ers 1100 12.1 6L8 
‘Value of Farm Land over $160 per acre (7 1.0 12.8 63.8 
ge(Tm of 2500 to 10,000 Population (77a “BJ Gas 
2.3 )Towns of 10,000 to 25,000 Population quar eenena Oo Est 
a 
Be { Cities of over 25,000 Population CSS 0.5 12.3 
Fic. 28.—Illiteracy in Ohio, 1920, Compared with Value of Farm Land and Size 
of Towns. 


Shading indicates percentage of illiteracy among persons over 10 years of age; light = native whites; 
dark = foreign born. 


southeastern part of the country, where agriculture was long practically 
the only industry and is still important. There, till recently, lived the 
richest land owners, the main bulwark of the British aristocracy which 
has given England the larger portion of its leaders. Around them, as 
tenants on their broad fields, live the typical English peasantry. 
“ Black England,” on the contrary, is the coal-mining highlands where 
manufacturing is now dominant in cities like Birmingham. It illus- 
trates the way in which the less fertile lands, including those that a:e 
more rugged as well as those with poorer soil, tend to become the 
homes of a type of people intermediate between the land owners and 
the peasants. Before coal began to be used in large quantities for 
manufacturing, these people of the poorer lands did not rival the 
lowland aristocracy in achievement, but they stood well above the 
simple and relatively ineffective peasants of the lowlands. All over 
the world the conditions described above seem to tend to cause an 
aristocratic organization of society to prevail more or less completely 
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where the soil is especially fertile, whereas a democratic organization 
is more common where the conditions of agriculture are less favorable. 
How far all these differences are due to inborn contrasts in the abilities 
of the different types of people, and how far to their opportunities, no 
one yet knows, but both factors doubtless play a part. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the effect of the soil on the prosperity of Illinois. The 1920 Census 
shows the following differences between the areas marked A and B in Fig. 29. 


Per Cent of 


Yield per Animals per Value per 
peapeoued Acre, 1919 Farm Head 
Land in 
A B A B A B A B 
Corn. Mal S85 || Zl Wir |) WSUS. og ooo one 8.2} 4.2/$103 | $73 
Wie attra anneal terse: 1), 8) BS | 12 | Beef cattle..... 0 | BOW (Bx 51 
Barleyceisase 2: IF Osde) asn 1 oe 14 | Dairy cattle Goat Zt eA 59 
Load been ae Os! || GO|) ag Sia |ecwine anes MW Ol) 20 13 
Hay and forage...| 4.6] 16.8 1-8 UO MSHCeD sec. sys a es Dek pA 13 114 
Potatoes). ....... 0.1 ONL 56 63 Chickens=...= 1G 127 1 0.9 
A B 
Com Densit yes huraiseopulationerms sre] ere ee 3 35 
(2) Percentage of Foreign-born Farmers................ 9 3 
(3) mbercentage of WrbantPopulationa..)-. neers oe 32 19 
(@QweAvecragesValucioteHarms sere emer rset $60,000 $9,640 
(S)mbercentace ofel enancyaan. surmiccir seaside sere Sp 29 
(6) Percentage of Illiteracy, Native White............... 0.9 1.3 
(7) Rate of interest on Farm Mortgages................ 5.4 6.0 
(8) Total Mileage of Railways per 1000 sq. miles......... 204 137 
(9) Percentage of Persons 7-13 yrs. of age in school...... 94.5 94.4 
(10) Percentage of Persons 18-20 yrs. of age in school..... ils) i 
(11) Persons in Who’s Who per 100,000 population........ 44.8 | 4.4 


Make a table showing the percentages by which region A surpasses or falls short 
of region B, using negative signs for disadvantages. To what extent are the differ- 
ences due to climate? soil? relief? purely human factors? How does Fig. 29, 
showing yield of corn per acre, help you to judge of the relative importance of soil 
versus relief, climate and human effort in causing local differences in the prosperity 
of the farmers? How are you helped by the following facts? 

Tuscola lies at an altitude of 653 feet in Douglas County in the southeastern part 
of the area marked A in Fig. 29. The average value of the farms of that county in 
1920 was $53,400 and of farm land $316 per acre. Casey lies at an altitude of 648 feet 
in Clark County in the northeastern part of the area marked B in Fig. 29. The 
average value per farm in that county is $9900 and the value per acre $78. These 
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two places lie less than 40 miles apart. Their rainfall during the growing season is 
as follows: 


April May June July Aug. Sept. Totals 


lumes on Agriculture by States.) 
3. Make maps like Figs. 12, 24, 25, 26, and 29 for your own state, using’ the 
data and maps given in the census. Discuss the relation of your maps to soil and relief 


CHAPTER VII 
INHERITANCE, SELECTION, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The Magnitude of Differences in Production.—In all phases of the 
business of life the character of the people is quite as important as the 
physical environment. The amount accomplished by the average 
person varies enormously from region to region. In Japan the average 
coal miner gets out 1400 pounds of coal per day, in the United States 
8800. In Shanghai, where Chinese labor is at its best, it frequently 
takes a carpenter and a boy a day to put a lock on a door, and then it is 
not well fitted. In America, with a rabbeting machine, an ordinary 
carpenter puts on a dozen locks. Even with a chisel and hammer, 
much like the Chinese tools, an average American carpenter can fit 
5 or 6 locks in a day. Again, in Shanghai, a mason usually lays only 
about 300 bricks in an eight-hour day; in the northern United States, 
with almost the same tools, and with similar plain work without cor- 
nices and other difficulties he is expected to lay 1500. This does not 
mean that the American mason makes five times as many movements 
as the Chinese. He may make only 50 per cent more movements. He 
accomplishes far more because his work is well planned. His bricks 
and mortar are placed exactly where he wants them; he puts on the 
right amount of mortar at each stroke; his bricks are all of the same 
size and quality; the board on which he sits can be raised or lowered 
in a minute or two. In China little attention is paid to any of these 
items, and a vast amount of time is wasted. 

This same type of difference has already been illustrated in Fig. 2, 
page 13, where we saw that the annual production of the average 
farmer in Jamaica, for example, is worth scarcely one-thirtieth as much 
as that of the New Zealand farmer, even when both are reckoned at 
American prices. Similar, but even greater differences would appear 
if we were to tabulate the value added by manufacturing. In New 
Guinea and the Amazon Basin, the manufacturing of the natives 
consists merely of spasmodic work in making clothes, simple tools, and 
the like, whereas in Switzerland and Michigan it consists of steady 
work six days a week in big factories with the help of a great array of 
complex machines. 

79 
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Reasons for Differences in Human Productivity.—(1) Inheritance. 
We have seen that relief, soils, and climate are all responsible for 
differences in productivity. Nevertheless, they explain only a part of 
the contrasts that stand out so clearly in Fig. 2. Other factors also 
enter into the problem. Among these are (1) inheritance, (2) health, 
and (3) culture, or stage of civilization. In proportion to their 
numbers, the hundred thousand Parsees, who live near Bombay, are 
generally agreed to be the most competent of the so-called racial 
eroups of India, aside from the British. They are largely merchants, 
and carry on enterprises of a magnitude and quality which we proudly 
call ‘‘ European ”’ or “American.” The Parsees are distinguished not 
only in business, but in social customs, philanthropy, education, 
politics, and religion. A Parsee merchant who had migrated to 
Hongkong, for example, gave the money to found Hongkong Uni- 
versity. Even if we omit higher considerations, the activities of the 
Parsees tend strongly to increase productivity and commerce, improve 
transportation, and foster new kinds of industries. 

The unusual ability and influence of the Parsees are sometimes 
ascribed to their culture, that is, their religion, social customs, educa- 
tion, and general mode of life. This is correct, but only people of 
uncommonly high innate ability could develop and maintain this 
culture in the face of extreme difficulties. History shows clearly how 
the Parsees came to possess such ability. As their name implies, they 
are Persians. In the seventh and eighth centuries a.D., during a period 
of invasion and conquest, the Persian Zoroastrians were forced to 
accept Mohammedanism. But a few of the most strong-minded, 
competent, and persistent ‘‘ abandoned their houses, gardens, and 
palaces for the sake of their religion,” as the ancient chronicle puts it. 
After a century of wandering and persecution the surviving remnant 
finally established themselves in Bombay, partly no doubt, because the 
good harbor offered facilities for trade, and partly perhaps because a 
trading town was more likely than others to be hospitable to strangers. 
The rigid caste system of India has to this day kept them absolutely 
separate from the surrounding people, and thus they have retained their 
original inheritance of persistence and ability almost unimpaired. For 
our purposes, the significant fact is that migration and natural selection 
concentrated in one small area a group of uncommonly competent 
and hence productive people, and social isolation has allowed their 
peculiar racial characteristics to persist more than a thousand 
years. 

The Persistence of a Selected Inheritance in Iceland.—The Icelanders 
illustrate the same principle as the Parsees, except that their isolation 
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is physical rather than social. Lord Bryce, perhaps the most famous 
British ambassador to America, considered the Icelandic sagas the 
most wonderful and extensive of all primitive literatures aside from 
that of Greece. They were written nearly a thousand years ago, in a 
country so cold that practically the only food crop for man is potatoes— 
about one bushel per inhabitant. The crops of real importance are 
hay ,with which to feed great numbers of sheep and a smaller num- 
ber of horses and cattle through the long, snowy winter, and fish, for 
many of the farmers are also fishermen. In fact fish are worth about 
twice as much as the products of agriculture. On the basis of Table A, 
the Icelandic farmers, from their domestic animals and fish alone, get 
products worth nearly $1250 per family ($247 per capita). Thus, in 
spite of a tremendous climatic handicap, the Icelanders get twice as 
much as the Japanese or Austrians, more than three times as much as 
the Portuguese, and four times as much as the people of Java and 
Ceylon with their abundant rain and favorable temperature at all 
seasons. 

The Icelanders still maintain exceptionally high intellectual and 
cultural standards. Although numbering less than one hundred 
thousand, they have a university and many other advanced schools, 
as well as numerous and active religious, philanthropic and scientific 
societies. Illiteracy is almost unknown. The death rate is lower than 
in France, Germany, or Switzerland, and is being steadily reduced. 
Among the eminent persons mentioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and born since 1600, Iceland, in proportion to its population, has a 
much larger percentage than any other country except Scotland and 
England. All this means that in spite of a harsh environment Iceland 
has for a thousand years maintained its place in the front rank of 
civilization. 

The explanation appears to be the same as among the Parsees. 
The original Icelanders were a highly selected group who left their 
homes; chiefly in Norway, because they would not submit to injustice. 
They migrated to a new and relatively uninviting land rather than yield 
their ancient rights, or become Viking raiders like others of their country- 
men. From that time to this, practically no new blood has come to 
Iceland. Moreover, the dangers attendant on fishing and on caring 
for sheep among the foggy mountains, moors, and marshes cause the 
death rate among the young men to be very high. This apparently 
tends to weed out those who are either physically weak or mentally 
dull. Thus the Icelanders were not only a highly selected and most 
able group at first, but their isolation and harsh environment have 
enabled them to retain those same qualities for a thousand years. _ 
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The Effect of Selective Migration on Production in Hawati.—Hawaii 
presents a more recent example of the same type. Many of the first 
white settlers were missionaries who remained after the native Hawai- 
ians had become Christians. They remained partly because Hawaii 
has a delightful climate, far better than that of most regions in so low a 
latitude, and partly because of its strategic commercial position and 
agricultural possibilities. These same conditions attracted other 
Americans, chiefly merchants, but the remoteness of the islands largely 
prevented any except successful men with a more or less adventurous 
and enterprising disposition from bringing their wives and establishing 
themselves permanently. Moreover, unless the wives had an even 
greater share of the pioneer qualities than their husbands, they rarely 
consented to migrate so far. Thus the early American families, as 
distinguished from the floating population, possessed unusual ability 
and character, and seem to have transmitted these qualities to their 
descendants. Under their leadership Hawaii has progressed more 
rapidly than almost any other region within the tropics. The average 
annual production per family of farmers (Fig. 2) now amounts to 
nearly $4000, or almost as much as in Australia and Illinois. Part of 
this may be due to the immigration of hard-working Chinese, Japanese, 
and other laborers; but if we omit the sugar and coffee produced on 
plantations run by Americans, the average production per farm family 
falls almost to the level of other tropical countries. The unusual innate 
ability of a comparatively small number of Americans seems to be 
one of the main reasons why Hawaii is not only marvelously pro- 
ductive, but is the most advanced tropical region in practically every 
respect. 

Migration and Selection in China.—China illustrates the fact that 
the selection and migration of definite types of people, whose char- 
acteristics are inherited by later generations, may hinder as well as 
help a community. Near Peking, certain poor villages do not raise 
enough to support themselves even in normal years, and must eke out 
their living by begging. During a recent famine American relief 
workers concluded that most of these villagers are mentally subnormal. 
The explanation seems to be that for generations the brighter, more 
progressive Chinese have moved away from the villages, especially 
during the frequent and terrible famines. The duller, stupider ones, 
on the contrary, have remained behind, partly through lack of initiative, 
and partly because in the cities or elsewhere they are not able to com- 
pete with the multitudes of other people who are seeking work. Thus 
migration and natural selection have apparently removed from these 
villages most of the abler people. The great bulk of those who remain 
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appear to be born with an inheritance of stupidity and apathy, and to 
grow more incompetent because they are constantly undernourished, 
and have little opportunity for profitable instruction. 

From this same general part of China great numbers of the more 
enterprising Chinese have in recent generations migrated to Manchuria, 
where much unoccupied land was available. If the first generation is 
successful in southern Manchuria, the most enterprising and energetic 
of the second generation are likely to move farther north, and the third 
generation still farther. As a result, northern Manchuria is occupied 
by unusually progressive and energetic Chinese who are said to be 
quite ‘‘ Kuropean.” Their prosperity is doubtless due partly to the 
new country where they have plenty of room, but also seems to owe a 
great deal to hereditary ability. The interesting fact about this whole 
matter is that the almost incredibly dull, stupid, and poverty-stricken 
people of the poorest villages near Peking are of the same racial stock 
as the enterprising people of northern Manchuria. Famines and over- 
population in one region have driven away so many competent people 
that only a weak residue is left, whereas unoccupied land and other 
opportunities have elsewhere acted as a magnet to attract and con- 
centrate those same competent people. 

So far as there is a genuine racial difference between China and the 
United States, for example, it may perhaps lie largely in the proportion 
of dull as compared with competent people. The most able Chinese 
probably vie with the most able Americans, but China appears to have 
an unusually large percentage of the less competent types. The 
United States, on the contrary, probably owes part of its progressive- 
ness to the relative scarcity of such types. One reason for the high 
percentage of dull, plodding people in China seems to be the extremely 
high death rate in the cities. No exact figures are available, but the 
death rate among children is extreme, and recent studies suggest that 
the birth rate is lower than has generally been supposed. When allow- 
ance is made for the large proportion of young people, the death rate 
of even the most healthful American cities is systematically higher and 
the birth rate lower than in rural districts. In China, as in most 
oriental and tropical countries, this tendency is so strong that the urban 
death rate appears appreciably to exceed the birth rate. If the cities 
were not recruited from the country, they would presumably dwindle 
away. Thus, when families migrate from the country to the city, the 
chances are that little by little they will die out. In China, especially 
in the north, where both droughts and floods are especially destructive, 
a constant succession of famines for at least two thousand years has 
not only weakened the people through malnutrition, but has often 
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depopulated vast areas. The overpopulation and famines together 
have apparently caused an uncommonly great amount of migration of 
the more active people from the villages to the cities, and also from 
north to south, and outward into regions like Manchuria. Thus a 
multitude of able families appear to have been gradually exterminated 
by life in the cities, while many others have pushed out into outlying 
regions, leaving the central parts of North China to be populated in 
unduly large proportion by less active and competent types. An 
actual change in the hereditary composition of the people has probably 
cooperated with the density of population and with social, religious, 
and political conditions in reducing the productivity of China and 
making the country conservative. 

New Zealand as an Example of Natural Selection.—The same process 
of natural selection which has helped to make the Chinese of northern 
Manchuria so active and competent has probably been a factor in mak- 
ing New Zealand one of the most prosperous and progressive of coun- 
tries. When migration to a new country takes place, there is a strong 
tendency for those who are physically weak and of a timid temperament 
to stay at home. On the other hand, among those who migrate, the 
ones who go farthest are likely to be those with sturdy bodies, strong 
wills, and a spirit of adventure and initiative. They are also likely to 
have at least enough money to pay their fare and still have something 
left to start with in their new homes. In general, this means people who 
are thrifty and industrious. New Zealand is the most remote of the 
places to which European colonists have gone in the last century. 
Apparently that fact has helped to give New Zealand an unusually 
fine type of colonist. That is one reason why New Zealand stands at 
the very top in productivity, and is renowned for its progressive social 
legislation and its general prosperity and comfort. 

Migration and Success among American Farmers.—The data of the 
United States census as to the value of farms in 1920 shed further light 
on the principle of migration, selection, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of human ability. The census divides the farmers according to 
their place of birth, while among those born in the United States the 
whites are separated from the Negroes and Indians. By uniting a few 
neighboring countries which rank about the same according to the 
standard shortly to be discussed, it is possible to distinguish thirteen 
racial or national groups, represented in most cases by at least a thou- 
sand farmers in each of the six divisions into which the census divides 
the states from New England to the Pacific Coast. In a general way 
the value of a man’s farm is a measure of his suecess. Of course, an 
inefficient man may inherit a good farm, and an efficient man may meet 
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with misfortune, but when large numbers of people are considered, the 
value of the farms is a fairly good measure of the success of different 
groups of farmers who live in the same general region. 

On this basis Fig. 30 illustrates the relative success of thirteen 
groups of farmers in six different sections of the United States. In 
New England, for instance, the 2429 farmers born in Great Britain 
operate farms worth about $10,700 on an average; the 1924 farmers 
born in Ireland have farms averaging $10,000 in value; the 617 French, 
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Fig. 30. —Average Value of Farms Operated by Foreign Born and Native Farmers 
in the United States, 1919. 


Holland and Switzerland are included with France, and Hungary with Austria. In the Western 
States the Japanese, who are too few to be here included, stand at the top. 
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Dutch, and Swiss (the smallest of our foreign groups), $7800; and so 
on down to a handful of Indians who operate farms with an average 
value of only about $2600. On the Pacific Coast the farms of the 2029 
farmers born in Ireland have an average value of $28,000; those of the 
159,000 native-born whites, $26,300; the 5735 from France, Holland, 
and Switzerland, $26,000, and so on down to the 1869 Finns whose 
farms are worth only $4100 apiece, and the 1338 Indian farmers, $3600. 

One of the most noteworthy features of Fig. 30 is the increase in the 
value of the farms from New England westward. This would be quite 
regular were it not for the exceptionally high values in the West North 
Central States. These are due largely to an inflation of values which 
was especially acute in that part of the country when the 1920 census 
was taken, soon after the World War, and hence may be almost disre- 
garded. The general increase in value from east to west is due in large 
measure to the newness of the western states, the large size of the farms, 
and the richness of the virgin soil. Nevertheless, it is also probably 
due in no inconsiderable measure to the fact that the most energetic 
young men from the farms of the eastern United States and Europe 
are often the ones who move farthest west. In other words, the geo- 
graphical distribution of the value of farms in the United States appears 
to depend partly on the newness of the country and the density of the 
population, and partly on the type of farmers as determined by natural 
selection. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the same nationalities and races 
appear in substantially the same relative position in all the sections of 
Fig. 30. Note how the Irish, British, and French (with the Dutch 
and Swiss) maintain their position near the top, whereas the Negroes, 
Finns, and Indians stand consistently near the bottom. In order to 
determine the relative rank of each of our thirteen groups for the 
United States as a whole, we may convert the values of the farms into 
percentages, calling the value of the average native-white farm 100 per 
cent in each section. The averages of these percentages for all six 
sections give the relative values for the United States as a whole, and 
eliminate any advantage which one race may have because it is numer- 
ous in one section rather than another. The final averages appear 
on the following page: 

This does not mean that these nations and races as a whole rank 
in the above order. It merely means that among the limited group who 
were born in each country or of each race, and who operate farms in 
the six sections of the United States, the values of the farms stand as 
indicated. : Judging by the countries from which they come, it scarcely 
seems possible that the Finns as a whole can be only half as competent 
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3 Farm Rank According to Rank per 
pasty On Biri Rank U.S. Army Tests “Who's Ww ho” 

Ireland ce a ne te 142 123 | 29 
Bettene ets, Meher eleliens 126° #146 *107 
France (with Holland and 

VEL ZeLl ci Cl) eae eae 114 *143 (Holland) *63 
(Germann ahi ck ac Pacia a 101 *139 35 
United States: Native Whites 100 *138 *100 
UUSS a SER Me er eh anette ce: 92 113 11 
Scandinaviaere ei de ese 90 Aley *24 
Beinn Haws anesthe: 78 107 | 5 
Utail:yirts scouts Syd retyecsbateraecices 76 *110 7 
PATTELE TEATS te EMOTES Phe hee ee 74 123 *14 
United States: Negroes...... 57 *104 
amlancon week «yc ised pe 45 ee *2 
United States: Indians...... 38 


* The relative positions of these groups are about the same asin the Farm Rank column. The 
farmers born in Ireland, Russia, and Poland rank higher and the Austrian farmers lower than 
would be expected from the Army tests based on all parts of the population. The rank per ‘‘ Who's 
Who” means the number of persons in ‘‘Who’s Who” compared with the number of men over 
21 years of age. For countries which do not speak English a rank of perhaps 50 is as good as 100 
for the English-speaking countries. In this column the unstarred countries all fall lower than 
would be expected from the farm column. But note that in the columns for the Army tests and 
‘““Who’s Who” the non-English-speaking foreigners fall in precisely the same order. 


as the Scandinavians, or that the Scandinavians rank less than two- 
thirds as high as the Irish, and only four-fifths as high as the French, 
Swiss, and Dutch. Nevertheless, these ratios are true among foreign- 
born persons who have taken up farms in this country in recent decades. 
The length of time that people have been in this country probably has 
a little to do with the matter. Nevertheless, as we are dealing only 
with the actual immigrants, the average length of time that the farmer 
born in Ireland, England, or Germany has been in this country is not 
much greater than the average for the Italians, Austrians, and Finns, 
and probably not a bit greater than for the Scandinavians. Even if 
the Finns should double the value of their farms by the time they have 
been here as long as the Irish-born farmers, which is not at all probable, 
they still would stand no higher than the Scandinavians. Of course, 
the fact that Irish and British immigrants arrive with a knowledge 
of English gives them an advantage over other immigrants, but this 
does not explain why they so greatly surpass the American-born white 
farmers who often inherit farms instead of having to acquire 
them. Nor does it explain why the French and German farmers far 
outrank the Poles, Italians, Austrians, and Finns. The most probable 
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explanation seems to be that for some reason the selective process which 
picks out the French and German groups is more rigid than that which 
picks out the others. It is possible that the differences in the table are 
partly due to differences in the average ability of different nations and 
races. It is also possible that the Irish, for example, stand very high 
because the Irish farmers come from some specially competent geo- 
graphical section or social class of their country, whereas the immi- 
grants from Finland perhaps come from an unfavorable section or 
class. Other explanations may also be offered. The point is that when 
a single occupation like farming is taken, not only are there great 
differences in the values of the farms and in the amount of production 
per farmer from section to section in the same country, but there are 
equally great differences according to the race or nationality of the 
farmers. 

One other feature of Fig. 30 ought to be discussed, namely, the 
relative position of the native-born white farmers in different sections 
of the country. Compared with the twelve other races and nation- 
alities, the rank of the white Americans is as follows: 
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With one exception their position steadily improves from east to 
west. In New England, in spite of the fact that they know the language 
and customs from childhood, and in most cases inherit their farms, the 
white American-born farmers rank only with the Italians and Russians; 
in California they rank close to the top with the Irish and French. 
The explanation seems to lie partly in selection. In New England the 
native white farmers are mainly the residue left after the more energetic 
and progressive young men have gone to the cities and to farms farther 
west. Of course many competent men still remain on the farms, but 
the average is constantly lowered by the outward migration. Thus a 
relatively inefficient or unprogressive remnant of native white farmers 
is left behind. They make a poor showing when compared with 
foreign-born farmers, for it is generally the more energetic and self- 
reliant type of immigrant who leaves the city and strikes out for himself 
on the farm. Farther west, however, the native white farmers become 
a more and more selected group, and their relative position rises cor- 
respondingly higher, even though the immigrants who take up farms 
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in the west are also more highly selected than those who settle in the 
east. Note, however, that the improvement in the relative position 
of the native white farmers from east to west, is not regular. It is 
interrupted in the East North Central States where the native white 
farmers stand unexpectedly near the top. This is probably because 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin are 
extremely fortunate in being very rich agriculturally, and at the same 
time are located close to the splendid markets of huge manufacturing 
cities. Hence farming is unusually profitable, and therefore keeps the 
competent young men on the farms more than in the less favored 
regions either to the east or west. 

Although the whole subject of racial character and of the intellectual 
and temperamental differences between various groups of people is still 
under discussion, the cases given above seem to illustrate a broad and 
important principle which we have already seen illustrated in Ohio, 
Alabama, and other states. Migrations tend to select one kind of people 
to go away from a country and another kind to stay behind. The dif- 
ferences which thus arise are perpetuated by heredity. The more pro- 
longed, difficult, and dangerous the migration, the higher the general 
type of people who persist to the end. Thus new countries tend to be 
inhabited by people of unusual energy, progressiveness, and optimism, 
as well as of more than the usual physical vigor. On the other hand, 
countries that have been drained by great streams of migration tend 
to lose somewhat in all these qualities, as is perhaps especially evident 
in Ireland, whence emigration has been peculiarly active. As a conse- 
quence a frontier country is generally inhabited by a more active, pro- 
gressive, and productive type of people than the average of those remain- 
ing in the regions whence the immigrants were drawn. As time goes on, 
however, and as migration becomes easier and the process of selection 
becomes feeble, such differences tend to disappear. Nevertheless, 
peculiarly attractive conditions, such as the agricultural wealth of the 
states from Ohio to Iowa, may not only prevent the more able people 
from migrating, but may continue to attract able people from elsewhere 
for generation after generation. On the other hand, relatively unat- 
tractive regions, like the rough Allegheny plateau, continue to lose 
their abler young people for decade after decade. Thus migration and 
selection apparently tend to concentrate competent people in the more 
favorable or attractive parts of the earth and relatively incompetent 
and unproductive people in the less attractive regions. But a concen- 
tration of able people is often accompanied by a corresponding concen- 
tration of incompetent peasants, as in the Black Belt, or laborers, as in 
the northern’ manufacturing cities, 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the distribution of native whites in the United States. Insert the figures 
from Col. G, Table 2, on an outline map of the United States. Draw isopleths at 
60, 70, and 80. Shade so that the areas with more than 80 per cent are darkest and 
those with less than 60 lightest. How does this map help to explain the fact that the 
strongest opposition to treaties of alliance with other countries or to the entrance of 
the United States into European affairs comes from the agricultural regions in the 
interior of the United States? 

2. The distribution of foreign-born immigrants. Draw a similar map of the 
percentage of foreign-born whites based on Col. H, Table 2, with isopleths at 5, 
10, 15, 20, and 25. What effect upon the percentage of foreign-born whites is pro- 
duced by each of the following conditions: (a) nearness to the coast, (6) manufac- 
turing, (c) nearness to Canada, (d) the presence of colored people? Write out your 
conclusions as to where immigrants go and why. 

3. The distribution of colored people. Make a similar isopleth map of the per- 
centage of negroes from Col. I, Table 2. Draw isopleths at 5, 15, 25, 35, and shade 
in the usual way. In what direction does the number of colored people diminish 
most gradually? Explain the historical and economic causes of this. Compare this 
map with the map of the preceding exercise. How do they explain one another? 
What is the largest percentage of foreign-born whites in any state where the colored 
population numbers more than 25 per cent? Are there any other states where the 
percentage of foreign-born whites falls equally low? 

4, On the basis of Col. D, Table 15, draw a map of the production of cotton. 
Shade heavily all the states that produce more than 350,000 bales of cotton, and 
lightly those producing a smaller amount. How closely does this map agree with 
the map of colored people? Explain the scarcity of colored people in one important 
cotton region which lies in two states on either side of a great river. 

5. Study the distribution of special races of immigrants in the United States. 
Select three of the regions from which immigrants come to America, as shown in 
Table 3, one being a country bordering the North Sea, another some other Euro- 
pean country, and a third a non-European country. On isopleth maps of the United 
States, with isopleths at 10, 20, 30, and 40, show the number of persons from each 
country per thousand persons in the various states. Shade as usual. Compare the 
number and distribution of the immigrants of the three races you have chosen. 
Show why they are found in certain parts of the country. So far as possible point 
out their relation to (a) the sea coast, (b) international boundaries, (c) manufac- 
turing, (d) agriculture, (e) the climate of the countries from which they came. 

6. Let certain members of the class make large wall maps showing the distribu- 
tion of each of the types of foreign-born whites in Table 3, and of the negroes from 
Col. I, Table 2. Where there are a given number of foreign-born whites per thousand 
population, let the shading in all maps be of the same density. Hang these maps 
on the wall and compare them. Discuss the relative numbers of different races in 
each region indicated in Table 2, that is, New England, Middle Atlantic states, 
etc. Discuss this especially in relation to your own state. Try to find out in what 
industries the different types of immigrants in your own state are employed. 

7. Ona map of the world insert the immigration quotas per million inhabitants 
from Table 1, Col. J. What countries are most favored in proportion to their 
population? The following places which are not important enough to appear in 
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Table 1 in the Appendix receive the minimum quota of 100: Andorra, British Togo- 
land, French Togoland, British Cameroon, Liechtenstein, Monaco, Nauru, Ruanda, 
and Urundi. San Marino, British Samoa, Yap, Greece, Iceland, and New Zealand 
likewise receive a quota of 100. On the other hand Canada, Mexico, Haiti, Guate- 
mala, Jamaica, Venzuela, Ecuador and all other countries of the western hemisphere 
have no quotas because practically free immigration is permitted. How far do these 
facts indicate that the quota law is fulfilling its purpose of permitting only high-grade 
and easily assimilable immigrants to enter the United States? 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH AND ACTIVITY 
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Fig. 31.—Distribution of Health in Europe. 
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rate in normal times before the Great War. Deaths are used as the 
measure of health, because exact data as to illnesses are nowhere avail- 
able for any large areas. Moreover, long experience has proved that 
the death rate varies in close harmony with the frequency of all kinds of 
illnesses, including not only those that are serious, but colds, indigestion, 
headaches, and the many little ailments which make people stupid, 
. cross, and inefficient, even when they are able to work. 

Figure 32 is a map of progress, or civilization, based on the opinion of 
about 50 leading geographers, ethnologists, historians, and others in 15 
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Fig. 32.—Distribution of Civilization in Europe. 


countries. These men classified the various regions of Europe accord- 
ing to the following definition of civilization, which is also a statement 
of the best conditions for business: Civilization means those charac- 
teristics which: are generally recognized as of the highest value. It 
depends on “ the power of initiative, the capacity for formulating new 
ideas and for carrying them into effect, the power of self-control, high 
standards of honesty and morality, the power to lead and control other 
races, the capacity for disseminating ideas, and other similar qualities 
which will readily suggest themselves. These qualities find expression 
in high ideals, respect for law, inventiveness, ability to develop philo- 
sophical systems, stability and honesty of government, a highly devel- 
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oped system of education, the capacity to dominate the less civilized 
parts of the world, the ability to carry out far-reaching enterprises 
covering long periods of time and great areas of the earth’s surface,” 
and also the power to develop all that is best in literature, religion, and 
the various forms of art. 

Notice how closely the map of civilization agrees with the map of 
health. Both display the same high area around the North Sea, both | 
decline in every direction from that area, and both have three minor 
projections toward the Baltic, Black, and Adriatic Seas. Similar maps 
for other countries make it quite certain that all over the world the dis- 
tribution of health and progress is essentially the same. 

Does this mean that health is primarily due to civilization, or that 
civilization is due to health? Both positions contain much truth. If 
two sets of people are equal in health and ability, but one has a high 
civilization and the other a low, the ones having a high civilization will 
improve their health more rapidly than the others. But if two sets of 
people, otherwise absolutely equal, differ greatly in health, the ones with 
vigorous health will in the long run accomplish the most and make the 
most rapid progress. The interplay of health and civilization, and their 
relation to the business of life will appear more clearly as we study the 
factors which influence the distribution of health. 

Factors in the Geographical Distribution of Health The geograph- 
ical distribution of health depends upon many factors, including (1) 
climate; (2) inheritance; (3) bacteria and other parasitic causes of dis- 
ease; (4) food, clothing, and shelter; (5) occupations; (6) density of 
population; and (7) stage of culture, or civilization, especially as man- 
ifested in medical and sanitary progress. These are arranged roughly 
in the order in which man has thus far played a part in determining their 
geographical distribution. We can change our stage of culture and the 
density of population with relative ease, and are doing so all the time, 
but thus far we have not consciously altered our inheritance, and still 
less our climate. In discussing the geographical relationships of these 
seven factors we shall leave climate till the next chapter, because it mod- 
ifies all the others and is not itself appreciably modified by them. In 
the final analysis the distribution of health and energy conforms to that 
of climate more nearly than to that of any other factor. 

Inheritance and the Health of Tropical Australia.—In certain parts 
of the world people are unusually healthy and correspondingly produc- 
tive because they inherit strong physiques. This appears to be the case 
among the two hundred thousand white people, chiefly of British descent, 
who live in the tropical part of Australia. Prior to the World War the 
adjusted death rate in Queensland, the warmest, because most northerly 
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state of Australia, was 12.1. An adjusted death rate is one calculated 
according to a standard population so that allowance is made for the fact 
that old people are numerous in one place, children in another, and so 
forth. On the same basis the death rate of New Zealand, the healthiest 
country in the world, was 10.5; that of Denmark, one of the healthiest 
countries in Europe, 12.4; of England, 15.2; and of the part of the 
United States—chiefly the North—then included in the registration area, 
approximately 16.1. The inhabitants of tropical Queensland are even 
more vigorous than those of the rest of that state, as appears from the 
following data for 1920-1922: 


Tropical Non-tropical| Australia United 
Queensland | Queensland | as a Whole States 
Births per 1000 women aged 15-44..... 141 114 107 91 
Infant death rate per 1000 births....... 55 56 63 76 
Female death rate per 1000 persons..... 7.9 8.0 8.7 11.4 
Male death rate per 1000 persons....... 14.0 10.6 11.0 12.0 


Among the tropical Queenslanders the number of children in comparison 
with the number of women is larger than in the non-tropical parts of 
Queensland, or in Australia as a whole, or in the registration area of the 
United States at approximately the same period. Yet all of these other 
places are among the most healthy parts of the world. The percentage 
of children who die during their first year is also less in tropical Queens- 
land than in the other places, and so is the death rate among women and 
girls. Only among the men and boys is the death rate higher than in 
the other regions, but even their rate is lower than in most parts of the 
world. 

Inasmuch as we are here dealing with a matter as to which there is 
still considerable disagreement, let us see how far the other six factors 
mentioned above are competent to explain the good health of tropical 
Australia. The climate can scarcely explain the matter. Townsville, 
the largest city, boasts that it has the hottest street in the world; even 
the coolest month is only mildly stimulating, and great heat prevails for 
nine months each year. Moreover, on the coast, where most of the 
tropical white Australians have their homes, the summers are oppress- 
ively moist as well as hot. Nevertheless, white men do many kinds of 
work that are considered impossible for them in other tropical countries. 
They plow the fields, lift heavy bales on the docks, ride after the cattle 
and sheep, and cut sugar cane under the vertical tropical sun. The 
women often work in intolerably hot kitchens, among swarms of pes- 
tiferous flies, and in rooms where the blazing sun on the unceiled roofs 
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joins with the kitchen fire to produce a temperature above 100° much of 
the time, and often up to 115° or even 120°. Such conditions elsewhere, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, almost invariably lead to poor health, 
as in Canton, Calcutta, and Bombay in latitudes not greatly different 
from that of Townsville. 

Bacterial diseases, on the other hand, are less harmful in Australia 
than in almost any other tropical regions except Hawaii and other 
Pacific islands. Nevertheless, this does not explain the good health of 
tropical Australia; it merely eliminates parasitic diseases from further 
consideration, for it means that in northern Australia they do just about 
the same amount of harm as in the main areas where white people live 
outside the tropics. 

The food, clothing, and shelter of the tropical Australians are much 
like those of people of British stock elsewhere, but the isolation, climate, 
and pastoral and mining industries combine to lead the tropical Aus- 
tralians to eat too much meat, too many canned goods, too few vege- 
tables, and too little fruit. Their clothing is frequently too warm, for 
old habits acquired in cooler climates persist. Moreover, low, unceiled, 
and unscreened houses are all too common. In comparison with the 
main regions inhabited by English-speaking people, tropical Australia 
has a slight disadvantage in respect to food, clothing, and shelter. 

The occupations of tropical Australia, the density of population, and 
the stage of culture may all be ruled out as possible causes of the remark- 
ably low death rate. The rural half of the people are engaged mainly in 
farming and cattle-raising, with some mining; the other half live in small 
towns where unhealthful manufacturing occupations are rare. This 
is good, but it gives no advantage over regions like lowa, Maine, Arizona, 
Northern Scotland, and Norway. Yet the death rate in those regions is 
much higher than in tropical Australia. 

After considering all these other factors, the scientists of the Austra- 
lian Government are convinced that the Australians within the tropics 
enjoy exceptionally good health mainly because they have been highly 
selected by the methods described in the last chapter. Persons who are 
physically weak rarely migrate so far as Australia, and still less to the 
tropical parts of the country. Thus the tropical Australians are a 
highly selected group who enjoy good health mainly because the majority 
were born with unusually good physiques. The same reasoning applies 
to practically all tropical regions where white men are found. As a 
rule, only white men of unusually good physical inheritance remain long 
within the tropics. For that reason such men achieve much more 
than would be achieved by persons with only ordinary vigor. <A similar 
process of selection concentrates an unusually vigorous population -in 
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other new regions. That is one reason why states like Washington and 
its neighbor, British Columbia, have remarkably low death rates, 
remarkably active people, and remarkably great productivity. 

Geographical Distribution of Parasitic Diseases.—The great majority 
of diseases vary greatly in frequency and virulence. Diseases of the 
respiratory organs, aside from tuberculosis, are much more frequent in 
winter than in summer, and in dry months than in moist; diseases of the 
digestive organs show the opposite condition, being prevalent chiefly in 
summer. The geographical distribution of these diseases accords with 
the seasonal distribution. In the northern and western parts of the 
United States the respiratory diseases other than tuberculosis give rise 
to 8 or 10 per cent of all deaths; in the southeastern part to only 5 to 7 
per cent. On the other hand, diseases of the digestive system amount 
to 8 or 10 per cent of the total on the relatively cool and moist north At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, but rise to 12 per cent in the northern interior 
and to 15 per cent in certain southeastern states such as Mississippi. In 
tropical countries the death rates from such diseases often rise to very 
high levels, while many diseases occur which are unknown elsewhere. | 
Diseases, like other manifestations of life, have definite geographical 
limits and optima. It is almost impossible to state these limits, how- 
ever, for they depend upon many complex conditions, including the 
chemical condition of the human blood and tissues, the presence of 
animals or plants upon which or in which the parasites live during part 
of their lives, and the effect of atmospheric, nutritional, and other 
conditions upon both man and the parasites that cause disease. 

The Geography of Tuberculosis—Some parasitic diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, spread to practically all parts of the world, while others, 
such as sleeping sickness, are subject to strict geographical limits. Even 
tuberculosis, however, seems to be less able to do harm at high altitudes 
than at low and in good air than in bad. Other features of the physical 
environment influence the geographical distribution of tuberculosis still 
more strongly, as appears in the following figures showing the relative 
death rate from tuberculosis of the lungs among English stone cutters 
who work in regions where different kinds of stone are available. In this 
case 100 represents the average death rate from tuberculosis among all 
adult Englishmen, whereas the rate among farmers is 57. 
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The death rate from tuberculosis among stone cutters is everywhere 
high, but varies greatly according to the degree to which the dust that 
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gets into the workers’ lungs is abundant and sharp, as when sandstone is 
cut. Other things being equal, the chances that a stone cutter in a sand- 
stone region will break down with tuberculosis and be helpless for years 
are more than three times as great as they would be if the same man lived 
in a granite region, and seven times as great as if he lived in a plain where 
there were no quarries so that he became a farmer. 

The Limited Distribution of African Sleeping Sickness—The effect 
of geographical environment upon the distribution of a disease like 
sleeping sickness is more clearly defined, although no more real or impor- 
tant, than upon a widespread disease like tuberculosis. True sleeping 
sickness, as distinguished from what is often called by that name in 
America, is due to animal parasites or protozoa, called trypanosoma, 
which are carried to man by a kind of tsetse fly (glossina). The tsetse 
fly is limited to the tropical parts of Africa, and occurs only in small 
tracts always situated in forest, bush, or banana plantations, or among 
other shady vegetation. The one that causes sleeping sickness prac- 
tically never flies outside a narrow bushy belt 30 to 100 feet wide along 
banks bounding open water. Even when carried by animals or men, 
it is rarely found more than a quarter of a mile from such banks. Hence 
sleeping sickness is very rarely contracted anywhere except in certain 
very limited parts of tropical Africa. 

Reasons for the Distribution of Malaria.—Other parasitic diseases are 
intermediate between tuberculosis and sleeping sickness in their geo- 
graphical distribution. Among these is malaria, one of the diseases 
which most seriously reduce man’s productivity not only in tropical 
regions, but in many others. It prevails only where conditions are favor- 
able for the breeding of mosquitoes of certain definite species, chiefly 
anopheles. These mosquitoes do not thrive in cold regions, and only a 
few species can live in running water. In tropical climates vast numbers 
breed in stagnant pools and in the damp hollows among the trees. In 
middle latitudes malaria is especially abundant in regions with the sub- 
tropical type of climate where the rain falls chiefly in winter and the 
summer is dry. In such a climate, during the dry season, stagnant 
pools usually abound along the water courses, and there are many other 
pools due to irrigation. 

In many tropical regions the conditions are like those at Baoe-Baoe 
in the island of Celebes. Until 1922, when sanitary reforms were insti- 
tuted, practically every European was frequently incapacitated by 
malaria. In the Dutch military encampment the brigades were often 
“ only able to march by combining two brigades into one.”” Out of an 
average of 350 people in the civil infirmary and the prison, 20 died each 
month. The draining of swamps and the building of proper sewers, 
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gutters, privies, and the like promptly reduced the amount of malaria 
to one-fourth of its former level. Previous to this work, all the native 
children who were examined had enlarged spleens, and the adults were 
practically all anemic and inefficient as the result of repeated malarial 
infections, especially in childhood. Afterward only 13 per cent of the 
children had enlarged spleens, and even the older people worked with 
new cheerfulness and vigor. 

Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and China suffer terribly from malaria. 
Up to almost the end of the last century, from a quarter to a half, or 
even three-fourths, of the inhabitants in many parts of those countries 
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Courtesy of International Health Board of Rockefeller Foundation. 
Fic. 33.—Hookworm Infection. 


Based on surveys made by the International Health Board from 1910 to 1922. 


were infected with the disease or had had it during childhood. Malaria 
is preeminently a disease which saps people’s energy for a long time. It 
keeps recurring at intervals of months or years, even without a new 
infection. It has a special tendency to cause people to be mentally as 
well as physically inert. In tropical countries it is still worse, for there 
it often takes more virulent forms and is fatal in a short time. 
Hookworm and the Effect of Preventive Measures on Efficuency.— 
Another disease of a similar baneful character is caused by the hookworm, 
which also is confined largely to fairly warm countries. The worm lives 
in the mud, and enters the body by attaching itself to the skin and boring 
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its way to the blood vessels. Naturally it has a chance to touch the 
human skin chiefly in places where people go barefooted. The extent 
to which such diseases reduce human productivity is astonishing. In 
Egypt half the laboring population is infected with hookworm, in the 
Malay states 60 per cent, British Honduras, 70 per cent; the Philip- 
pines, 15 to 75 per cent, according to locality; Sumatra and Java, as 
high as 90 per cent in some regions, and so on for almost all tropical 
countries. (Fig. 33.) 

According to the estimates of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 
about 940,000,000 of the 1,700,000,000 people of the world live in areas 
where hookworm disease is prevalent. Half the people within the tropics 
probably suffer from the disease at all times, and many others have it at 
some time during their lives. It stunts the growth of children, retards 
their mental development, and makes adults anemic and incompetent. 
In Costa Rica, 66 laborers before being treated for hookworm normally 
cultivated 563 acres of coffee monthly. After treatment they culti- 
vated 750 acres. In India the amount of work increased 20 per cent on 
one estate and 50 per cent on another, and on both was of better quality © 
than before the laborers were treated; reports from British Guiana 
indicate that the efficiency of the laborers employed by one company 
increased from 25 to 50 per cent after measures to eradicate the hook- 
worm were put into operation. 

Food, Clothing, Shelter, and Health.—The importance of food, 
clothing, and shelter as factors in human health is universally recog- 
nized. In the majority of communities the differences in these respects 
are among the most noticeable and important of social phenomena. 
The geographical distribution of all three is so closely tied up with 
climate, occupations, density of population, stage of culture and the 
like that we shall not attempt to discuss them separately. The vast 
majority of mankind, for example, eat the kinds of food that can best be 
produced in their immediate vicinity. Even in such highly developed 
communities as the manufacturing cities of the northern United States, 
the main staples of diet are potatoes, milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruits 
raised within a few hundred miles, and wheat and meat raised a thousand 
miles or so farther west. We are often impressed by the importance of 
imported articles of diet, but that is largely because of their agreeable 
taste rather than their value as food. 

Occupations and Health.—Man’s health and efficiency often vary 
from one region to another because of the prevalence of different occu- 
pations. One occupation leads to accidents, as in mining; another to 
parasitic diseases, as in stone cutting. In Iceland, because the environ- 
ment forces the people to depend largely on fishing, the death rate from 
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accidents among young men is appalling. Normally the deaths among 
young men 15 to 24 years of age average about 95 for every 100 among 
young women of the same age. In Iceland, the risks due to fishing 
and to tending sheep in a region subject to fogs and other dangers raise 
the figure for young men to 169 as the average from 1876 to 1915. It 
is said that among the northern Eskimos one rarely sees an old man 
although there are many old women. The dangerous occupations kill 
the men young. 

A good illustration of the effect of occupations, both directly and 
indirectly, upon the death rate is seen in the percentages by which the 
death rates at various ages in 
Pittsburgh exceed those in Phila- 0 10 9 9 a 506070 
delphia (Fig. 34). In early child- 
hood the rate among both boys 
and girls is 30 to 40 per cent 
greater in Pittsburgh than in Phila- 
delphia. In early manhood and 
womanhood this difference increases 
so that young women at the age of 
oe ae sas sh po aa Expressed as Percentages of Death 
likely v0 die in Pittsburgh than in Rates at Same Ages in Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, and young men over 1920. 

80 per cent more likely. In other 

words, the average young man 20 to 24 years of age in Pittsburgh 
has nearly twice as great a probability of dying as has a corresponding 
young man in Philadelphia. 

This great difference cannot be due to climate, for, as nearly as can 
be determined by the methods described later, the climates of the two 
cities are almost identical in their effect on health. It cannot be due to 
differences in the proportion of foreign-born in Pittsburgh, for in 1920 
the percentage for Pittsburgh was 20.4 against 21.8 in Philadelphia. 
Sanitation and medical service can scarcely be held accountable, for 
Pittsburgh is admirably drained, its sewage system finds an excellent 
outlet in the Ohio River, its death rate from typhoid fever is almost as 
negligible as that of Philadelphia, and in 1920 it had one physician per 
588 people against one for 580 in Philadelphia. The outstanding factor 
which seems to be mainly responsible for Pittsburgh’s high death rate 
and for the corresponding illnesses, weakness, inefficiency, and distress 
among many of its people, especially its young people, is the type of 
occupations and their effect on the air and on living conditions in gen- 
eral. Pittsburgh’s main occupations not only are carried on in hot, 
dusty, unwholesome factories, but by filling the air with smoke they 
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hurt the health of everybody. Moreover, because they are disagree- 
able, they cause many of the more efficient and intelligent workmen to 
avoid Pittsburgh or move away at the first opportunity, unless tempted 
to remain by high wages. 

Density of Population and the Distribution of Health—From the 
geographical standpoint one of the most important facts is that under 
any given conditions of civilization a certain density of population forms 
the optimum for health. In regions of lower or higher densities people’s 
health and efficiency decline. Take a stage of civilization like our own. 
If the population is very sparse, physicians and hospitals are beyond 
the reach of many people in an emergency. Moreover, education is 
usually backward, and people tend to neglect or be ignorant of the best 
sanitary practices. On the other hand, if the density increases beyond 
a certain point, the people begin to be packed into cities and to carry 
on some of the unhealthful occupations which we have been discussing. 

Let us examine an actual example, namely, Pennsylvania and the 
parts of Ohio and Indiana directly west of it. We shail omit all coun- 
ties bordering on the Great Lakes, because the lakes influence the cli- 
mate, and we want to use an area where the climate is as nearly uniform 
as possible. That is why we employ a strip which is long from east to 
west and narrow from north to south. If we divide the counties and 
cities of this strip on the basis of the density of the rural population per 
square mile and the size of the cities, the death rates for the eleven years 
from 1910 to 1920 are as follows: 


Crude Adjusted * 

Death Rate | Death Rate 
56 rural counties, density under 40................. 12 (12.0) 
47 rural counties, density 40 to 50, optimwm......... Lek (11.4) 
30 rural counties, density 50 to 80.................. IPB (12.2) 
14 rural counties, density 80 to 120................. 13.1 (13.0) 

9 rural counties, density over 120.................. 13.7 (13.5) 
39 cities, 10,000 to 20,000 population................ 14.6 (15.0) 
26 cities, 20,000 to 30,000 population................ 15.6 (16.0) 
27 cities, 30,000 to 300,000 population............... 14.8 (15.5) 

3 cities, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. . . 16.5 (17.0) 


* The adjusted death rates make allowance for the fact that young people tend to go from the 
rural districts and small towns to the cities, especially the cities of medium size. The crude rates 
in the rural districts are higher than the adjusted rates because the rural districts contain a large 
proportion of children and old people among whom the death rate is high. In the cities the adjusted 
rate is the higher because of the presence of relatively few children and many young people. The 
adjusted figures are estimated on the basis of data for 1920 and 1921 for the states as a whole and 
for the cities of over 100,000 porvistion. They are subject to revision, but give a truer picture than 
do the crude rates. 
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According to the adjusted figures, the most sparsely populated coun- 

ties had a death rate of 12.0, whereas those with a somewhat denser 
population had the surprisingly low rate of 11.4. In the most sparsely 
populated districts the isolation of the people, the consequent lack of 
medical care, the prevalence of ignorance, and perhaps other disadvan- 
tages make people less healthy than where the rural population aver- 
ages 40 to 50 per square mile. The low rate in all the rural regions is 
doubtless due mainly to the fact that the people are largely agricultural, 
or else live in villages, small towns, or suburbs, where the air is pure. 
Note the astonishing way in which the death rate rises as the population 
becomes denser and the cities larger. Only in the case of cities with a 
population of 30,000 to 300,000 is there a slight irregularity. This is 
due to cities such as Akron with a death rate of 10.9, Canton (12.1), 
ae (12.2), and a few others in Ohio where the rates are unusually 
ow. 

The outstanding feature of the whole matter is this: The advantages 
of the rural districts consist of (1) good air, (2) healthful occupations, 
and probably (3) better food than that of the poorer people of the cities, 
because of greater abundance of milk, fruit, and vegetables. The advan- 
tages of the regions with denser population and especially of the cities 
consist of (1) more numerous physicians, (2) far more elaborate and 
expensive systems of public health, (3) better education, and possibly 
(4) a population containing a large percentage of persons with an 
unusually good inheritance which was presumably one reason why they 
were ambitious and gravitated toward the city. It may be, however, 
that this advantage is offset by poorer physiques among immigrants. 
Whatever may be the truth in respect to the innate physique of the 
people, it is obvious that the bad air, congestion, unhealthful occupa- 
tions, and other unfavorable conditions of the cities are by no means 
counterbalanced by all our efforts to promote health. The average 
person in the big cities in the region chosen for our example is 50 per cent 
more likely to suffer from disease than is the average person of the same 
age in the rural counties where the population has the optimum density 
of 40 or 50 per square mile. Similar conditions prevail all over the 
world. Although cities are a necessity, and are one of the chief means of 
progress, their unhealthfulness reduces human efficiency at a portent- 
ous rate. 

Advancing Civilization and the Distribution of Disease.—The 
advance of civilization has two opposite effects upon health. First, by 
improving transportation and increasing migration it spreads diseases 
into new regions; second, by improvements in hygiene, sanitation, and 
medical practice it reduces the severity of diseases, and may eliminate 
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them from large areas. Yellow fever is a good example. It is of Amer- 
ican origin, endemic originally in the West Indies and the northeastern 
coast of South America. After the discovery of America it was carried 
to the Old World, North America, and the southern ‘parts of South 
America. One of the many epidemics carried off about 5000 persons in 
1821 at Barcelona; another, nearly 6000 in a few weeks at Lisbon in 
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Fia. 35.—Advance and Retreat of Yellow Fever. 


1857; a third, some 8000 at New Orleans in 1853; and still another, 
4000 at Rio Janeiro in 1850. In 1884 when the French tried to dig the 
Panama Canal, they lost 60 or 70 out of every thousand men each year 
through yellow fever alone. 

The ultimate expansion of yellow fever in America is illustrated in 
the map for 1900 in Fig. 35. At that time the disease was a dangerous 
scourge wherever the stegomyia mosquito is able to live. By various 
means, but mainly in the damp holds of ships, especially the old sailing 
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ships, the stegomyia mosquito and the yellow fever bacilli were carried 
to all coast towns and to those of great rivers like the Amazon and lower 
Mississippi, wherever the climate was propitious. Fortunately, the 
mosquito is subject to strict climatic limits, for it can live only near 
water on lowlands in tropical or almost tropical regions. Yet, even so, 
the spread of the disease was portentous. 

After civilization had done its utmost to spread yellow fever through- 
out the world, its remedial agencies were at last brought into action. 
The result is seen in the other three maps of Fig. 35. Apparently yellow 
fever will soon be exterminated, not by killing all stegomyia mosquitoes, 
but by isolating every person who has yellow fever so that no mosquito 
can get at him to imbibe bacteria to transmit to someone else. 

A similar process of expansion and contraction through the agencies 
of civilization seems to be the fate of a vast number of diseases. Small- 
pox, for example, formerly killed tens of thousands of people even in 
highly progressive countries and left hundreds of thousands of others | 
with faces permanently scarred and pitted. By means of vaccination 
it has now been practically eliminated in most of the United States and 
much of western Europe, but in unprogressive countries such as Turkey 
it is still as great a scourge as ever. 

Increased Contrasts between Progressive and Backward Countries.— 
This illustrates an important principle which applies not only to the 
reduction of disease, but to practically every type of progress. The 
principle is that the growth of civilization tends to increase the contrast 
between progressive and backward countries. It tends to raise the back- 
ward countries only when the progressive people actually go to the back- 
ward ones and make improvements in spite of local hindrances and 
prejudices. A progressive country takes up a new idea and gets the 
benefit of it; an unprogressive country rarely does so. Thus the dif- 
ferences between the different parts of the world increase. For 
example, in all progressive countries the advance of civilization has 
reduced the death rate, the reduction amounting to fully a third in 
many of the most progressive countries. But even in a country like 
Hungary, the improvement has been slight, while in Central Africa, 
Persia, China, and many other backward regions there has been no 
known change. 

The effect of civilization in altering the geographical distribution of 
health, and hence of human productivity and achievements, is most 
markedly shown where people of high culture introduce their own 
methods in backward regions. The introduction of up-to-date methods 
at Panama reduced the admissions of malarial cases to hospitals from 
821 per thousand in 1906 to 76 per thousand in 1913. Similar reductions 
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have been made in hookworm, disease, yellow fever, and other tropical 
diseases. Fig. 36 illustrates how the introduction of modern sanitary 
methods in Arkansas speedily reduced malaria to negligible proportions. 
When we recall the great effect of disease upon efficiency, it is evident 
that modern medical practice ranks with natural selection, occupations, 
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$2,500 | $1,280 | $1,075 | $2,000 | $2,000 
Per Capita Cost $1.23 | $0.58 | $0.45 | $0.79 $0.74 | $1.88 


Courtesy of International Health Board of Rockefeller Foundation. 


Fig. 36.—Control of Malaria in Arkansas. 


climate, food, or any other factor in its effect upon health and produc- 
tivity. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Make an estimate of the time lost through ill health in your class during 
the past year. Set a reasonable value on your own time and on that of the persons 
who take care of you during illness. On that basis estimate the cash value not only 
of the time lost by the class during actual illness but of the medical care, nursing, 
and inconvenience at home, and the loss due to inefficient work occasioned by ill 
health even when the members of the class are not ill enough to be kept at home. 
At the same rate per capita how much would poor health cost the entire United 
States each year? Remember that students are engaged in an uncommonly healthful 
occupation, they are in an exceptionally healthful period of life, and your estimates 
presumably take no account of the great financial losses due to death whereby 
valuable producers are removed and business is seriously deranged. 

2. In Table 46 compare columns C and D. How far do they support the state- 
ments in the text as to the unhealthfulness of cities? Plot the data of column E 
on an outline map. In what kinds of regions is the difference between the death 
rates in great cities and elsewhere large or small? What relation can you detect 
between your answer to the last question and (a) the prevalent occupations outside 
the big cities in various parts of the country; and (b) the number of people in small 
cities? What factors co-operate to make Utah and Washington exceptional in 
column E? Are they the same factors which give Rhode Island and Connecticut 
almost the same death rate in the cities of over 100,000 population as in the other 
parts of the state? Look up the number of cities in these various states aside from 
the big cities, and examine the percentages of urban population (Table 2, columns 
Eand F). 


3. Procure several reports of the International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation, and let different members of the class report on what they show as to the 
geographical relationships of disease and efficiency. 

4. In the volumes entitled Mortality Statistics published annually by the U. S. 
Census study all available data as to the death rate for a series of years in your own 
county, town, and city. How great are the fluctuations from year to year? How 
does your region compare with similar regions elsewhere? What effect is produced 
in your region by (a) the adjustment of rates to fit the age distribution of the popula- 
tion and (b) the refinement of rates to allow for the deaths of persons away from 
their own homes? 

5. In Table 47 classify the cities into (A) four equal groups based on temperature 
in July, (B) four similar groups based on temperature in January, and (C) four 
groups based on rainfall. Ascertain the average death rate for each group. Draw 
conclusions as to the relative importance of summer temperature, winter tempera- 
ture, and rainfall in determining conditions of health. 

6. In Table 47 pick out ten or twelve pairs of cities located close together but 
differing considerably in death rates. Study the size, occupations, illiteracy, and 
racial composition of the cities with low versus high rates. 


CHAPTER IX 


WEATHER, CLIMATE, HEALTH, AND PROGRESS 
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Fic. 37.—Effect of Weather and Seasons on 
Death Rate in 63 Largest Cities of the United 
States, 1924 and 1925. 

Note the effect of a hot spell in June, 1925. 
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The Weather and Health. 
—In the preceding chapter 
we examined the part played 
by six important factors in 
determining the geographical 
distribution of health and 
efficiency, and thus of activi- 
ty in business. Here we shall 
consider a seventh factor— 
weather and climate. The 
effect of the weather is well 
illustrated in Fig. 37. The 
dotted line represents the 
death rate in the sixty-six 
largest cities of the United 
States from week to week 
during 1924, and the solid 
line during 1925. Note the 
following features: (1) The 
general tendency of both 
curves to be high in winter, 
especially the late winter, 
and low in summer; (2) The 
many minor fluctuations; 
and (3) an extraordinary 
increase in the death rate 
in early June, 1925, and a 
smaller increase a few weeks 
later. All of these features 
are due mainly to the weather. 
In the case of No. 3 this 
is especially clear. In early 
June, 1925, almost the entire 
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United States suffered from an extraordinary hot spell which broke 
many records and was accompanied by great discomfort, inefficiency, 
illness, and death. Both among children and older people, many 
persons were so weakened that disorders which might otherwise have 
done no appreciable harm proved fatal. A few weeks later a similar : 
hot spell, equally severe, but limited to an area in the south central 
interior containing only a few large cities, produced similar results on 
a smaller scale. 

In these two hot spells, and likewise in the other fluctuations shown 
in Fig. 37, epidemics played no special part. But the effect of the 
weather upon epidemics appears to be about the same as upon other 
types of disease. For example, during the great influenza epidemic of 
1918 the death rate varied from city to city in fairly close harmony with 
the temperature before the onset of the disease and at its crisis. If the 
weather was cool and invigorating, but not cold, the ravages of the 
disease were reduced. The death rates during the first ten weeks of 
the main epidemic in the thirty-six cities of over 100,000 inhabitants for 
which data are available were as follows: 
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No other known factor, not even the sanitary and medical condi- 
tions of the various cities, shows any such close relationship to the death 
rate. This does not mean that the weather caused the epidemic; there 
is no evidence of that. It merely increased or diminished its severity. 

Effect of the Seasons on Health and Energy.—F'ig. 38 gives another 
example of the effect of the weather not only on health but upon energy 
in general. The lower curves show the death rate in Connecticut (C) 
in Pennsylvania (D) from 1910 to 1913, among persons more than two 
years of age. The curves are inverted so that good health is indicated 
by high parts and poor health by depressions. The two upper curves 
show the average hourly earnings of piece workers in three Connecticut 
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factories (A) and in a huge Pittsburgh factory (B) during the same 
period. Notice how nearly the four curves vary in harmony. In Jan- 
uary, 1910, people’s energy fell off very badly, as appears in curves A 
and B. At the same time many became ill so that during the next two. 
months the death rate was very high, as indicated by the low level of 
curves C and D. During the spring of 1910 both health and energy 
increased rapidly and reached a high point in May and June. When the 
summer heat came on, it was great enough to diminish the energy of the 
factory workers materially so that curves A and B show a sag. Ill 
health also increased somewhat so that curves C and D become flat and 
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Fria, 38.—Seasonal Variations in Health and Energy in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. 
; Work of factory operatives in (A) Connecticut and (B) Pennsylvania; health (death rate 
inverted) in (C) Connecticut and (D) Pennsylvania. Scale for (A) on left and (C) on right, (B) and 


va eu placed below the others for convenience, although really belonging at essentially the same 
evel. 


sag a little, but not seriously. If children under two years were included, 
the health of this and of other summers would appear worse than in 
Fig. 38. 

Follow the curves through the four years. Without exception they 
are low each winter. In the summer of 1911, which was extremely hot 
and trying, especially in New England, they all show a dip, while in the 
summers of 1912, and especially 1913, when the hot spells were short 
and well separated, the heat had almost no effect. In the late autumn 
the curves for health drop sooner than those for energy, which seems to 
mean that the approach of cold weather at first. stimulates people who 
are in good health while those who are feeble feel an ill effect from the 
low temperature more promptly. In winter, however, a drop in energy 
is regularly followed by a long period of poor health. 
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The four curves fluctuate so closely together that they seem to be 
subject to the same influences. The four factories were engaged in dif- 
ferent kinds of work; there were no strikes, labor troubles, or shut- 
downs to cause fluctuations in any of them; and the cities of Connecti- 
cut are 400 miles from Pittsburgh. There were no epidemics of any 
importance to cause the curves of health to go up and down together, 
and the agreement would be equally great if all contagious diseases were 
omitted. The only factor which seems competent to explain the curves 
and which varies in approximately, though not exactly, the same way in 
both places is the seasons and the general character of the weather. 
Records of deaths and factory work in more southerly states including 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida show that the winter in the South is 
less harmful than in the North, while the long, hot summers have a 
correspondingly bad effect upon both health and energy. Tens of mil- 
lions of deaths in all countries where reliable records are available, and 
much evidence as to rates of work suggest that seasonal rhythms of 
health and efficiency corresponding to those of climate are universal. 
They prevail on a mild scale even in tropical countries. In India and 
Mexico, for example, the wet season brings a decline in the death rate 
and an increase in physical activity. 

Many other conditions, such as the growth of children, the mental 
activity of students, and the occurrence of mental diseases, show pro- 
nounced seasonal fluctuations which appear to depend mainly on the 
weather. These human rhythms are closely similar to those of animals 
and plants. That they are due to climatic causes and not to some innate 
quality of the organisms is generally inferred from the fact that they 
vary with the weather, not only from one year to another, but from place 
to place. In the southern hemisphere, for example, the physiological 
conditions of July are the same as those during January in corresponding 
climatic regions of the northern hemisphere. When people change 
their climate, they also change their seasonal physiological rhythms. 
This has been observed again and again among animals and plants as 
well as people. 

Effect of Minor Variations of the Weather.—Let us next consider 
the relation of the weather to individual climatic factors, beginning with 
temperature. Figure 39 sums up an investigation of the deaths during 
sixteen years (1900-1915) in thirty-three large cities of the United 
States—all the cities for which data are available. It shows the amount 
by which the death rate in any given month when the weather con- 
ditions were above normal exceeded or fell short of the rate during cor- 
responding months below normal. Thus in the upper section the dark 
shading at the left means that during the eight Januaries when the tem- 
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perature was unusually high, the death rate was relatively low, lower 
than in the eight when the temperature was below normal. In -Febru- 
ary and March a similar relation prevailed. In April, however, people’s 
health was practically the same during the eight years when that month 
was warm and the eight when it was cool. From May to September, on 
the contrary, the number of deaths was large in years when the thermom- 
eter stood above normal and low in years when those months were cool. 
During the balance of the year, on the contrary, relatively high temper- 
ature was accompanied by 

few deaths, as in January 

to March. The important 

Temperalure point about all this is the 
uniformity with which any 

extensive departure of the 
temperature above or 

Relalive Humidity helow a certain level has a 
harmful effect upon health. 
In the second section 

of Fig. 39 the heavy shad- 
ing during every month 
indicates that on the whole 
the moister months are 
Wind more healthful than the 
drier months at all seasons. 

This is especially marked 

Fig. 39.—Net Effect of Weather in the United jn the driest parts of the 
States. 
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Storms 


country, as at Denver and 
Spokane, whereas at coastal cities like New York the moister summers 
have a higher death rate than the relatively dry ones. 

The third diagram indicates that storms are beneficial. Except in 
the autumn the stormier eight Januaries, Februaries, and so forth during 
our sixteen-year period had an average death rate lower than that of 
the corresponding months with fewer storms. Here again, individual 
cities show different results according to where they are located. Balti- 
more, Washington, Nashville, and Memphis apparently do not have 
enough storms, and hence are especially benefited when the vagaries 
of the seasons bring unusually stormy weather. More northerly and 
stormy cities, however, experience this benefit mainly in summer, and 
only rarely in winter. Many other lines of evidence suggest that the 
variability of the weather due to storms is stimulating, and that such 
variability, like temperature and moisture, has a certain optimum above 
or below which the effect is less favorable. For example, in New York 
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City a study of the deaths day by day for many years shows that at all 
seasons, Summer and winter alike, a drop in temperature is systemat- 
ically accompanied by a drop in the death rate, and a rise of tempera- 
ture by a corresponding increase in deaths. This occurs regardless of 
the fact that continwed low temperature is accompanied by a high death 
rate, as is continued high temperature. The drop in itself appears to 
be what counts. The harmful effect of rising temperature does not quite 
equal the helpful effect of falling temperature. Thus the net result of 
variable temperature or of the other variations which accompany 
changes in temperature is stimulating. That is presumably the reason 
why storms appear beneficial in Fig. 39. 

The lower diagram of Fig. 39 suggests that strong winds are harmful 
to health in winter and beneficial in summer. This may be due to the 
wind itself, but more probably to the temperature, moisture, and other 
conditions which the winds bring with them. 

The Optimum Temperature for Man.—The next step is to determine 
the optimum temperature, atmospheric humidity, and variability, and 
to discover how much harm results from departure from the optimum. 
Fig. 40 illustrates the effect of temperature alone, without respect to 
other conditions or to the season at which a given temperature occurs. 
The upper curve shows what happened to a large group of students at 
West Point and Annapolis. When the outside temperature was low, 
their marks in mathematics and English were also relatively low, which 
means that their minds were comparatively inactive. When the average 
temperature rose well above 20° F., the marks began to improve. When 
the outdoor temperature averaged about 40°, that is, when it rose to per- 
haps 50° by day, and there were light frosts at night, mentality seemed 
to be at its best. At higher temperatures the minds of the students 
were less alert in spite of the fact that the approach of examinations 
demands special exertion in the spring and early summer. Much fur- 
ther study is needed before the exact facts as to the relation of mental 
activity and the weather can be stated positively, but enough is known 
to indicate that there is an important relationship, and to suggest that 
for some unknown reason the conditions which accompany fairly low 
temperatures are more stimulating to mental than to physical activity. 

The second curve in Fig. 40 shows variations in health at different 
temperatures as determined by an analysis of millions of deaths and 
thousands of illnesses in many countries. Here, just as in the mental 
curve, people’s health and energy appear to be relatively low in cold 
weather. When it is cold, people may be active, but they do not have 
much surplus energy; if they become ill, they are in much more danger 
of dying than in warmer weather. As the temperature rises, health and 
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energy keep on improving until the highest level is reached at an average 
of about 64° F. for day and night, that is, when the thermometer rises 
to 70° more or less at midday and falls below 60° at night. The work 
of factory operatives shows an almost similar curve, except that it 
reaches its highest level at 60° instead of 64°. Accurate experiments, 
especially at the laboratory of the United States Bureau of Mines in 
Pittsburgh, likewise place the optimum temperature for physical comfort 
between 60° and 70°, the exact position depending upon the humidity, 
just as is the case with deaths and factory work. Thus, for the white 
race the optimum temperature at ordinary humidities, say 50 to 80 per 
cent, lies not far from an average of 64° for day and night. 
The other curves in 
O°. 5°10°16°20°26 80 85°40°46' 50°55 60 65 70 75 Fig. 40 suggest that man 
is much like other forms 
of life. One shows the 
amount of carbon dioxide 
liberated by the crayfish 
at different temperatures. 
This is a measure of the 
animal’s activity. At 
temperatures a little above 
Absorbtin oft [1] 4 freezing the life processes 
L of this cold-blooded animal 
practically cease. With 
warmer conditions its 
activity rises steadily to a 
maximum not far from 
75° and then falls off 
rapidly. In the much 

Fia. 40.—Relation of Temperature to Vital lower form of lif e shown 

Princess: by the infusoria curve, 

: the rate at which the cells 

divide varies in the same way as the activity of the crayfish, except 

that the optimum is a little higher. The same is true of plants, 

whose optimum in most cases is highest of all. Fig. 40 illustrates 

the fact that among all living beings the same great law of optimum 
temperature apparently prevails. 

The Effect of Atmospheric Moisture.—Among the climatic elements 
other than temperature, people often suppose that the barometric pres- 
sure is highly important; but except at high altitudes it is now generally 
agreed to be important chiefly because of its effect upon variations in 
temperature and humidity. 2 


Energy 


Rate of Fission 
of Infusoria 
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It is hard to separate the effects of humidity from those of tempera- 
ture. In general, the investigations thus far made suggest that people 
work best with high humidity in winter, and low humidity in summer. 
An investigation of nearly ten million deaths in the United States, 
France, and Italy indicates a mean temperature of 64° F. , and a mean 
relative humidity of 80 per cent as the optimum when day and night 
are both considered. The whole matter is summed up in another 
300 
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Courtesy of American Soctety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Fig. 41.—Comfort Chart, Showing Relation of Atmospheric Temperature and 
Humidity to Human Comfort in Still Air when People Are Absolutely at Rest. 


way in Fig. 41. Temperature is there measured horizontally, from low 
on the left to high on the right. The amount of moisture in the air is 
measured vertically, the bottom of the diagram representing absolutely 
dry air, and the top a condition where the air contains several hundred 
grains of moisture per pound of air. The curved lines show relative 
humidity. As the result of experiments carried on by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers and the United States 
Public Health Service in the Laboratory of the Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
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burgh, it has been found that when people are absolutely at rest and the 
air is motionless, the most comfortable conditions are those indicated by 
the heavy line sloping downward from left to right. Along each of the 
other lines parallel to this, the atmospheric conditions are at all points 
equally comfortable, whereas the degree of comfort diminishes as one 
recedes from the comfort line. The comfort line passes through approx- 
imately the following points: 


B. | | B. 
~ Relative il ae es ns Relative 
Temperature, inate | Temperat ur : Homidiens 
Degrees F’. Pie Cenk i Degrees F. Pex Ces 

64 100 71 40 

65 90 72 30 

66 80 74 20 

67 70 76 10 

68 60 79 0 

692 50 
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In other words, if the temperature is 66° and the air holds 80 per 
cent as much moisture as it possibly can, a condition common in cool 
greenhouses, the kind that have a spring-like freshness, one feels as com- 
fortable as in a temperature of 74° and a relative humidity of only 20 
per cent, a condition common in houses and offices in cold weather. If 
the air is in motion, which is rarely the case within doors in winter, a 
temperature somewhat higher than that of the comfort line is the 
optimum for comfort. If people are in motion, as they generally are 
to at least a slight extent, the reverse is the case. Even a little move- 
ment warms people’s bodies and thus lowers the position of the comfort 
line. Other experiments, such as those of the New York State Ventila- 
tion Commission, indicate that although for a short time people may feel 
as comfortable at 75° F. as at 68°, their bodies are subject to a greater 
strain in the warm air than in the cool. 

All these various lines of evidence are in close agreement. An aver- 
age temperature of 64° and an average relative humidity of 80 per cent 
for day and night together mean a daytime condition of perhaps 66° to 
70° with a relative humidity of 50 to 70 per cent, which corresponds 
almost exactly with the findings illustrated in Fig. 40. At night, on the 
other hand, a temperature not far from 60° with sufficient moisture to 
produce dew on the cool ground is best. Such conditions appear to be 
the ideal toward which we ought to strive within our houses, schools, 
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and places of business. Failure to do this is apparently an important 
reason why health and efficiency fall off so badly in winter even though 
we protect ourselves from the outside air by means of heated houses. 
Within our houses the winter air is often extraordinarily dry. This not 
only parches the mucous membrane and leads to colds, but makes people 
sensitive to drafts. In the autumn we sit in a temperature of 65° and 
feel comfortable. As soon as the rooms are heated, however, many 
people feel chilly if the thermometer falls below 70°. The extreme dry- 
ness causes rapid evaporation from the skin and that makes us cool even 
though the temperature is higher than is good for health. If people 
would live in cool and properly humidified but not damp rooms, not 
only would they probably soon find themselves comfortable but their 
health, work, and pocketbooks would presumably be better off, 
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Fic. 42.—Effect of Changes of Weather. 


The Benefit of Variability —The importance of variable weather in 
other respects, as well as health, is illustrated by two sentences from the 


sporting page of a morning paper: “ With a marked change in the 
weather the men of the university football team showed more spirit 
than they have displayed all the week.”” ‘‘ A touch of winter in the air 


made the football practice a little snappier this afternoon.” The two 
reporters who wrote these words touched on something which we all 
know, but whose importance is perhaps greater than we realize. When 
to-day’s temperature is the same as yesterday’s, people tend to work 
slowly, while if there is a change they work faster. Of course, the change 
may be too extreme, but that occurs only occasionally. In three Con- 
necticut factories a rise in temperature, taking the year as a whole, was 
slightly stimulative, while a drop of from 4 to 10 degrees caused people 
to work faster than at any other time. This means that each of the 
storms which pass over us probably gives a distinct impetus and makes 
us work faster. Fig. 42 shows the average effect of clear and cloudy 
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days on 300 factory operatives during a year in Connecticut, regardless 
of temperature. Most people think that they work fastest on a bright, 
clear day after a storm, but these hundreds of factory operatives did not 
do so. The people whose work is illustrated in Fig. 42 worked most 
slowly on the first clear day. Their work increased a trifle on the next 
clear day, and on the partly cloudy days, and was highest at the end of 
a storm. The first cloudy day was not favorable, but the second cloudy 
day when rain perhaps fell in the morning, the sky began to clear in the 
afternoon, and a brisk northwest wind brought lower temperature was 
the time when they were most efficient. Fig. 42 suggests that the pas- 
sage of each successive storm spurs people to greater activity. 
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The Distribution of Climatic Energy.—The preceding facts enable us 
to construct a map of climatic energy, that is, the degree of health and 
energy that would be expected in any given region if all other conditions 
were uniform, and climate alone varied from place to place. Such a 
map, Fig. 43, shows that the best part of the United States is the north- 
eastern quarter, especially the region from southern New England to 
Iowa. Although the winters are too cold and the summers often too 
hot, these disadvantages are partly neutralized by the constant suc- 
cession of storms which give a stimulating variability and bring at least 
occasional days that more or less approach the optimum at almost all 
seasons. The Pacific Coast is also highly favorable. So far as tem- 
perature and relative humidity are concerned, its coastal sections are 
almost ideal, for days averaging below 40° and above 70° are almost 
unknown, and the atmospheric humidity is relatively favorable. The 
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main disadvantage is the infrequency of storms, lack of variability, 
although contrasts from day to night-help in this respect. As for the 
rest of the map, notice how climatic energy declines in the southern 
United States. Note also the area of somewhat low energy extending 
toward Nevada, and the relatively low band covering the whole Rocky 
Mountain area. This does not mean that the climate in any part of the 
United States is really bad, for compared with vast areas in lower lati- 
tudes and even with most areas in similar latitudes almost all parts of 
the country are highly favored. 
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Fic. 44.—Distribution of Climatic Energy in Europe. 


Depth of shading indicates the degree to which the climate makes people energetic. 


A similar map of climatic energy in Europe appears in Fig. 44. Here 
the main features are the area of high energy around the North Sea, the 
decline from there outward in all directions, and the three tongues of 
relatively good conditions projecting toward the Baltic, Black, and 
Adriatic Seas. It is particularly noteworthy that the climatic energy 
of Europe declines from west to east almost as rapidly as from the 
North Sea southward. 

Climatic Energy, Health, and Progress.—We have already seen that 
in Europe the maps of health (Fig. 31) and progress (Fig. 32) are prac- 
{ically identical. In the United States the same is true. Fig. 45 illus- 
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trates the opinion of twenty-three leading American geographers, ethnol- 
ogists, and others as to the relative rank of the states in all kinds of 
progress. It is based upon the definition of civilization already given. 
A corresponding map of health might be based on the official mortality 
record of the United States; but for large areas no records are available, 
and elsewhere the statistics are still doubtful. Again, the distribution 
of health in the United States is greatly influenced by the high mortality 
of the Negroes in the South and of the immigrants in the northeastern 
cities, by the low mortality of the selected and vigorous immigrants in 
the West, and by the contrast between the dense and unhealthy indus- 
trial population in some places and the healthy farm population else- 
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Fic. 45.—Distribution of General Progress in the United States. 


where. Since we are here studying health in relation to climate, we 
ought to eliminate these factors as far as possible by using a map show- 
ing how the health of people of the same race and social condition varies 
from place to place. The best available approach to this is a map 
(Fig. 46) based on the statistics of life insurance companies. When the 
map was prepared, each of the three companies whose data are employed 
insured about the same kind of people in all parts of the country, so that 
the deaths, compared with the “ risks,’”’ or people who are insured, give 
a good measure of the general conditions of health. The map shows that 
the best health is in the northeastern quarter or more of the country 
and on the Pacific Coast. The prairie states of Nebraska and Iowa 
stand highest. Much of their advantage is due to the large proportion 
of prosperous farmers among their risks. Southward there is a rapid 
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decline in health so that the death rate in the southern tier of states is 
30 to 50 per cent higher than in those of the North. A noteworthy 
feature is an area of poor health running north into Nevada, and a band 
of relatively poor health across the entire Rocky Mountain area. 

The most significant feature of this investigation of health is that our 
three maps of the United States are practically alike, and so are the three 
of Europe. In other words, generalized maps of climate, health, and 
progress in both continents present the same aspect. The word “ gen- 
eralized” needs emphasis. If we were to make maps showing every 
minute detail of either climatic energy, health, or progress, they would be 
extremely intricate and almost impossible to interpret and compare. 
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Fie. 46.—Distribution of Health in the United States According to Life 
Insurance Statistics. 


Climate varies from hill to valley, from the lakes to the broad prairies, 
from the seacoast with its iodine in the air to the interior, and even from 
the hot city streets with their dust to the open country with its breezes 
and pure air. In the same way the health, energy, and efficiency of 
different families and different quarters of the same city vary enor- 
mously for all sorts of reasons; and so does the distribution of progress 
and civilization. The worst streets in New York or Chicago are in some 
respects more backward than many parts of Africa. Nevertheless, 
when we take the average conditions of climate, health, and progress in 
reasonably large areas this multitude of little differences disappears, 
and we see that in a broad way the distribution of the three conditions 
is similar. 
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World Relationships of Climate, Health, and Productivity.—Let us 
carry the matter one step further. Figs. 47 and 48 are world maps of 
climatic energy and civilization like the corresponding maps of Europe 
and the United States. They resemble one another closely, and are also 
much like the map of productivity, Fig. 2. Certain details are of course 
different. Where there are differences, these arise largely from the 
length of time that a region has been settled and from recent move- 
ments of Europeans. Perhaps the most surprising thing about Fig. 47 
is the way in which climatic energy declines from western Europe 
through Russia to Central Asia. It was long supposed that, other 
things being equal, the climate would permit a man to be as capable 
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Fic. 47.—World Map of Climatic Energy on the Basis of Work in Factories. 


in Central Asia as in Germany, but the climatic map suggests that 
this is not the case. From this point of view it is not surprising that 
the civilization of Central Asia is low. Farther East, on the other 
hand, climatic energy rises once more. It is comparatively high in 
Japan, and there we find the most progressive nation of Asia. 

The general similarity in the distribution of climatic energy, health, 
productivity, and civilization is far too close to be accidental. Neither 
health, productivity, nor civilization has any appreciable effect upon 
climate, although each has an important effect upon the other. There- 
fore the climatic conditions must be the main foundation which causes 
the others to conform to its distribution. A given race with a given 
stage of civilization tends to be progressive and productive in fairly close 
harmony with the degree to which the climate helps it to ward off dis- 
ease and to remain vigorous. This does not minimize the importance 
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of the many other factors which influence health and the distribution of 
human productivity and civilization. It merely means that climate 
establishes the broad lines of distribution, whereas other factors deter- 
mine in large measure the more local contrasts. 

The White Race in the Tropics.—The importance of tropical coun- 
tries as the greatest undeveloped source of new production, water power, 
and the like, makes it peculiarly important to understand the true 
relation of such regions to the health of white people. Modern medicine 
and sanitation can overcome many of the unfavorable conditions of 
tropical countries, but whether they can do so entirely is doubtful. 
Panama is often cited as an example of the complete conquest of the 
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Fra. 48.—World Map of Civilization 


handicaps of a tropical climate. The facts do not sustain any such 
conclusion. Among the mixed population of the cities of Colon and 
Panama, the death rate was cut from 50 or 60 to 25 or 30 by the splendid 
work of the United States Army. Since then the rate has been falling no 
faster proportionally than in the United States, and perhaps not so fast. 
It still remains twice as high as in corresponding cities in this country. 
In any backward region the introduction of modern methods makes a 
tremendous difference at first, but thereafter the death rate still remains 
high almost invariably, and falls only at a rate corresponding to that in 
more favored regions. But how about such figures as the following, 
which show the death rates among white men in other regions compared 
with the rate among white employees of the same age in the Canal Zone? 
All the rates have been adjusted to a so-called standard population 
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so that the effect of differences in age is eliminated. Do they not 
prove that science may make tropical regions as healthful as any in 
the world? 


| Death Rate | Approximate Death Rate 


| from When Deaths Due to 
| All Causes | Violence Are Eliminated 
| 
New York State, 1906-1915............ 2.3 10.6 
Connecticut, 1906-1915 «25 ete: eeenarrnl 10.8 9.3 
Washington State, 1908-1913.......... 7.8 5:3 
New Zealand, 1906-1915.............. 6av 4.8 
White Canal employees from the United 
States 1912-19) (ese oceans ree 4.9 | 2.0 
Students in Yale University, 1912-1917. . ) 1.9 | li 
| | 


These figures merely indicate that the effect of climate may be com- 
pletely masked by natural selection, occupations, and the like. New 
York State, being handicapped by huge cities, unhealthful occupations, 
and immigrants untrained in sanitation, has a high death rate. Con- 
necticut, perhaps because its cities are smaller, has a somewhat lower 
death rate, but is by no means so well off as the state of Washington, 
where a good climate, favorable natural selection, and healthful indus- 
tries combine to promote good health. The immigrants to remote New 
Zealand have probably been even more highly selected than those of 
Washington, and the cities are smaller and the occupations more favor- 
able. The white people employed at Panama are far more rigidly 
selected than those in New Zealand and Washington, and their occupa- 
tions are very healthful. Persons who are organically diseased rarely 
attempt to go there. They cannot get employment, for the Canal 
employees are subjected to strict physical examinations. Moreover, 
while employed at the Canal they receive unusually good and system- 
atic medical care, and many are sent home because they do not stand 
the climate. The data as to Yale University are added to show how 
selection may reduce the death rate in the United States as well as the 
tropics. Young men who are sick rarely enter a university. If they 
become sick while there, they usually go home. Hence the Yale death 
rate is only 1.9, whereas that of all young men of the same ages in the 
state of Connecticut is 4.5. It appears then, that while the reduction 
of the death rate at Panama is a wonderful feat, the low rate among 
white employees in the Canal Zone does not prove that the handicaps of 
the tropical climate have been eliminated. 
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Tropical Australia shows the same thing more clearly. We have 
already seen that the death rate in Queensland is extraordinarily low 
and the birth rate high. We have concluded that this is due largely to 
the selected character of the population. But what happens to the 
people born in Queensland? One answer is contained in the following 
table where the people who were born in Queensland—not those who have 
gone there as settlers—have the highest death rate in each of the six 
columns. 


DEATH RATES PER “STANDARD POPULATION” AT AGE 15-49 YEARS 
IN VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND QUEENSLAND, ACCORD- 
ING TO PLACES OF BIRTH AND RESIDENCE, 1920, 1921, 1922 


RESIDENCE 
Birthplace Victoria New South Wales | Queensland 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male |} Female 
| | 

Waker array Sly Scio ieee 4.38 NA Se SAGO) 3.38 4.28 Sane 
Tiydieis¥e lives G Rico catalog odio 3.65 3.87 3.78 3.39 4.66 3.99 
DGOCLUICLE. seeetc ee rita ie oe. 4.83 4.13 3.94 3.48 4.85 3.47 
New South Wales....... 4.47 4.27 3.76 a7 4.84 4.03 
@ucensland sins)... in oes 5 /O1* 4.42% 4.13* AS ius Ay hie 


* Maximum. 


Another answer is found in the following figures showing the number 
of children born to persons whose own birthplace was in various regions 
and who died in Australia during the year 1921: 


Genmanyeeeeor eer. - 6.3 PRasManise te cen eee Oe O 
Trelanid eee ees tee eee sats South Australia........ 4.5 
Scoslanceireeee etwas Om WVictoniaaeiind isch te 4.1 
fing lam dS eee, seh sess Se)". 5.4 Queensland aa saebere cir 3.8 
New South Wales...... By. I 


No matter in which state of Australia they live, the people who were 
born in Queensland have a higher death rate and a lower birth rate 
than those born in the other Australian states or in England or Scot- 
land. The great majority of those who reszde in Queensland, especially 
the tropical parts, have the advantage of having been born elsewhere. 
But those who are born in Queensland are not so strong as the rest of the 
population in spite of the fact that as a rule they live under similar con- 
ditions and had parents who presumably possessed unusual vigor. Thus 
it appears that even in the most favorable experiment of white residence 
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within the tropics, the white race suffers some loss of health and vigor 
even when tropical diseases are eliminated and other factors are favor- 
able. 

Changes of Climate and Civilization—In weighing the relative 
importance of climate as a factor in determining the distribution of civili- 
zation and productivity, the past must not be overlooked. Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Egypt, Carthage, and Guatemala all produced great civ- 
ilizations where climatic energy is now low. Some people believe that 
this proves that a stimulating climate is not essential to the highest 
civilization. A sound conclusion is possible only if we know the facts 
as to the climate of the past. Recent years have seen a hot debate over 
the question of climatic changes during historic times. Various hypoth- 
eses, such as those of climatic change due to deforestation, a steadily 
progressive change, and climatic uniformity, have all been advocated 
and rejected, as has the idea that climatic changes have been of the same 
kind in all parts of the world. The hypothesis which is now most widely 
accepted is that of pulsatory changes whose nature varies in different 
parts of the world. In other words, during some centuries and in some 
regions the climate has apparently been appreciably more stormy than 
now; at other times and in other places less\stormy. The strongest 
evidence of this is found in (1) the distribution of ruins in dry regions; 
(2) the strands, fluctuations and salinity of enclosed lakes; (3) historical 
records of famines, storms, and the like; and especially (4) fluctuations 
in the rate of growth of old trees such as the huge sequoias of California, 
some of which are 3000 years old. 

Few authorities now doubt that during historic times there have been 
climatic pulsations of longer duration and greater magnitude than those 
observed since records have been kept. The unsolved question is how 
great these pulsations have been, and how much effect they have had 
upon history. We can, however, gain some idea of how great a change in 
climate would be needed to produce a given change in health and energy. 
Judging by the effect of given climatic conditions upon the death rate in 
the United States, the climate of Athens in Greece appears to be about 
as healthful as that of Augusta in Georgia and Vicksburg in Mississippi. 
A change involving the following points would apparently raise it to the 
level of New York and Chicago, which enjoy almost the most stimulating 
climates in the United States: 

1. Temperature of July 77° F. instead of 81° F; January 48° instead 

of 46°. Mean temperature of the year 62.0° instead of 63.1°. 

2. Relative humidity at all seasons 10 per cent higher than now, Janu- 
ary, the moistest month, 84 per cent instead of 74 per cent; July the driest 
month, 58 per cent instead of 48 per cent. 
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3. Annual rainfall 22 inches instead of 15, ranging perhaps from 3.3 


inches in November to 1.0 in July instead of 2.9 in November and 0.3 in 
July. ? 


4. Number of storms twice as great as now. 


Whether this is exactly the kind of change that has taken place we 
do not yet know, but there is strong evidence that when Greece was in its 
prime the climate was stormier than now, and approached more or less 
to the conditions indicated above. The noteworthy fact is that so small 
a change, scarcely more than the normal variation from one year to 
another, would apparently make a difference sufficient to give Greece a 
climate as healthful and stimulating as that of the regions that now are 
most progressive. Since most regions where civilization was once high 
but has now greatly decayed show signs of adverse climatic changes, it 
seems to the authors of this book that the relation of climate and civiliza- 
tion was probably the same in the past as at present. That is, climate 
appears to be the main factor in determining the broad general outlines 
of the distribution of health, energy, civilization, and productivity. 
But, on the other hand, relief, soils, minerals, and facilities for trans- 
portation, and likewise migration, natural selection, racial inheritance, 
parasitic diseases, food, clothing, shelter, occupations, density of popu- 
lation, and stage of culture introduce great modifications in the distri- 
bution which would result from climate alone. They lead to such fea- 
tures as the brilliancy of Athens in the past, the present remarkable 
development of Hawaii, and the contrast between the Black Belt and 
the Kentucky mountains. Yet climate still seems to remain the most 
widely effective of all the great factors in determining the distribution 
of human activity and productivity. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Let different members of the class prepare isopleth maps from each column 
of Table 46, omitting column E. How far do the various maps resemble Fig. 43? 
Which map probably comes nearer to representing the health of homogeneous 
groups of people, that is, of groups which are alike in sex, age, occupations, intelli- 
gence, percentage of foreigners, degree of congestion in cities, etc.? (see notes on 
Table 46). Which map is more likely to show the effect of climate? Which actually 
shows the most resemblance to Fig. 46? In your maps point out the features which 
seem to you to be due to (a) climate, (b) occupations, (c) cities, (d) possible inac- 
curacies of statistics, (e) racial conditions such as the presence of Negroes or of 
recent European immigrants. 

2. How does the distribution of births compare with that of deaths (Table 46)? 
Make a map of excess of births over deaths. In what kinds of regions is the excess 
greatest? Is the birthrate high or low in the places having high infant death rates? 
a high general death rate? Why? What general conclusions can you draw as to 
the geographical relationship between births and deaths? 
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3. Explain the conditions as to stage of development, migration, occupations, 
transportation, and material resources which cause the distribution of health to be 
much more like that of climatic energy in Europe than in the United States. 

4. Go through this book and make a list of all the maps of the United States, 
Europe, and the world which bear a strong resemblance to the corresponding maps 
of health and climatic energy. In how many different ways can the resemblances 
be reasonably explained? What does this suggest as to problems for scientific 
investigation? 

5. Keep a record of your own feelings and of the weather for some weeks. See 
whether you find any systematic relation between your own energy and optimism 
and the kind of weather or the changes of weather. 


CHAPTER X 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWER AND INDUSTRY 


The Relation of Power to Progress.—Having studied the general 
principles governing the effect of climate, relief, and soils upon the 
amount and kind of productivity in different parts of the world, we must 
next ascertain the part played by minerals. We shall here confine our- 
selves to the fuels and other sources of power, deferring the metals and 
stony products to Part IT. 

The mineral sources of power, as usually defined, include coal and 
petroleum (with natural gas), but water and wind are also mineral 
substances. At present the approximate percentages of power and heat, 
as measured in heat units, supplied by various means are as follows? 
coal, 65; oil, 18; wood, 6; water,4; natural gas, 4; work animals, 3; 
and wind less than one-tenth of one per cent. 

The use of wind for power has declined so much that it will be 
omitted from further discussion. Work animals and wood are discussed 
in other chapters. 

Before we discuss the other five, it is necessary to remove certain 
common misunderstandings. For a century, steam power has influ- 
enced the world so profoundly that many people suppose that coal, the 
chief source of power, is actually the cause of modern manufacturing 
and transportation, and that these are a primary cause of recent progress 
in civilization. This mistake should be carefully guarded against. 
Coal did not cause England, for example, to become a leader in manu- 
facturing and commerce. Before the invention of the steam engine 
England was already the world’s leader in both respects. English cloth, 
made by hand, was famous in many countries; English cutlery, tools, 
and machines were the best to be had; and English ships were sailing to 
all parts of the world. Then as now, they were the most noteworthy 
carriers of commerce. Next to England in these respects came the 
neighboring North Sea countries, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. Switzerland, too, was famous for fine clocks and watches, 
cotton cloth and silks, just as to-day. In the New World before the 
time of the steam engine, New England was the chief manufacturing 
center; cotton from the South was shipped to that section and the fin- 
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ished product shipped back again much as at present. Commerce, 
too, was more active from Boston to Baltimore than farther south. In 
short, except for almost uninhabited regions, like the United States west 
of the Appalachians, to which Europeans have since migrated, the gen- 
eral centers of industry and commerce were then almost the same as now. 
This was true even in countries like Japan where beautiful silks, pottery, 
lacquer work, and many other types of manufactured goods were pro- 
duced abundantly long before the introduction of modern machinery. 

Then came the steam engine. Its use in manufacturing stimulated 
the growth of old cities and caused new ones to spring up; its use in 
transportation did likewise, and shifted ocean commerce from the small 
shallow ports to the large ones with deep harbors. In many cases the 
seaports simply shifted downstream and remained on the same river as 
before. The general regions which had formerly been most active in 
manufacturing and commerce still maintained their supremacy. Switz- 
erland, for example, has no coal, but it felt the stimulus of steam power 
almost as much as did England. So, too, with the Netherlands, whase 
ships obtained their coal from England; and with New England, whose 
manufacturers brought coal from Pennsylvania, 300 to 500 miles away. 

The Real Part Played by Power in Manufacturing.—The real secret 
of the geographical distribution of the use of coal, water, or any other 
source of power may be understood from an illustration. Suppose a 
score of cabinet-makers are at work, each in his own shop. All make 
tables by hand, but some build square-cornered tables of undressed pine, 
others construct carefully dressed pine tables with legs turned in a foot- 
power lathe, and the most skillful devote themselves to. carving and 
polishing beautiful tables of hard walnut and mahogany. Each does 
his best, but none has good tools. Now suppose one of the most skillful 
invents a power lathe run by a waterfall. What will be the effect? The 
owner of the lathe will make more and perhaps better tables than before. 
The other men who are equally skilled will either set up lathes if they 
have water power, or will hire the owners of the power lathes to do their 
turning for them. The man who is only skillful enough to make 
undressed tables with square legs will not bother about the new inven- 
tion, even if he has a fine waterfall. 

This illustrates what happened when the steam engine was invented. 
The people who were already skillful and who had coal of their own soon 
profited greatly. Belgium, northeastern France, western Germany, 
and Pennsylvania were the chief regions of this kind aside from England. 
Other skillful people who had no coal began at once to import it. Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and New England are among the chief examples of this 
type. The moderately skillful manufacturers in Italy, Spain, Russia, 
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and Louisiana imported or mined what coal they needed, but did not 
increase their manufactures nearly so rapidly as did the regions where 
manufacturing was previously well developed. The unskilled manu- 
' facturers of China, India, and Siberia, even though having fine supplies 
of coal, paid no attention to the new methods until people from more 
highly developed regions forced them to do so. The presence of coal or 
any other source of power has never made any nation civilized, nor has 
it greatly changed the relative positions of the nations in manufacturing 
or commerce. It has, however, greatly stimulated the countries that 
were already active, and it causes certain industries to be located in 
certain places—steel works in Pennsylvania, for example. 

No source of power illustrates this better than petroleum. The 
United States happens to be the world’s chief producer and chief con- 
sumer. But some of the largest consumers are Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, all of which have only scant supplies within their own ter- 
ritory and in the regions which they control politically. Although the 
entire British Empire, previous to the British mandate over Mesopo- 
tamia, produced less than 1 per cent as much oil as the United 
States, Great Britain equipped many of her naval vessels as oil burners. 
She knew that the energy of her people would secure the oil, though 
it might come from backward regions in Mexico and Russia. Thus the 
progressive countries are stimulated by the discovery of new sources of 
power, even though those sources lie outside their own territory. 

The Relative Distribution of Coal and Manufacturing.—The relative 
distribution of coal and of manufacturing is well illustrated in Fig. 49. 
The left-hand side shows the amount of coal mined in the various 
states in 1923. Pennsylvania, with anthracite as well as bituminous 
coal, stands far in the lead. It mines 40 per cent of all the coal of 
the United States, and 19 per cent of that of the world. The next four 
states, West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ohio, when combined, 
produce a little more than Pennsylvania. Four other states, Indiana, 
Alabama, Virginia, and Colorado, complete the list of those that pro- 
duced. more than 10,000,000 tons apiece in 1923. These nine produce 
nearly 92 per cent of the country’s coal, and are the only states that can 
be called large producers. Yet only four, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana, are among the nine greatest manufacturing states, as indi- 
cated on the right side of Fig. 49. Of the other five states that lead in 
manufacturing, Michigan has a very small supply of coal but can easily 
be supplied from Illinois, Pennsylvania and other states; New York and 
New Jersey have no coal, but can easily get what they need from 
Pennsylvania; Massachusetts has none and can get it only at consider- 
able expense; while California not only has none of its own, but has to 
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pay more for it than does almost any other part of the country. Thus 


Coal Production, 1928, Value added by manufacture, 
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Fia, 49.—Coal Production Compared with Value 
Added by Manufacturing in the United States. 


insect. pests. 


the leading manufactur- 
ing states range all the 
way from most favored 
to least favored so far 


as coal is concerned. 
On the other hand, 


although West Virginia 
and Kentucky are two 
of the great coal states 
they rank low in manu- 
facturing. 

The idea that the 
distribution of manu- 
facturing depends on 
that of coal is so wide- 
spread that we may well 
test it by the strict 
mathematical method of 
correlation coefficients. 
This method shows 
whether two sets of phe- 
nomena are really re- 
lated. If one varies 
exactly with the other, 
as the length of the day 
varies with the noon- 
day distance of the sun 
from the zenith, the 
correlation coefficient is 
one. If there is no rela- 
tion whatever the coeffi- 
cient is zero. But sup- 
pose two things have a 
relation like that of the 
corn crop and the sum- 
mer rainfall, where the 
amount of corn depends 
partly on the rain, but 
also. on other things 
such as temperature and 


In that case the correlation coefficient is between one 
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and zero, and is expressed as a decimal. Applying this exact 
method to a comparison between the amount of coal mined per 
capita in the various states and the value per capita added by manu- 
facturing, the correlation coefficient is practically zero, which means 
that there is no real connection. The presence of coal determines the 
kind of manufacturing, for heavy iron goods such as steel rails are sure 
to be manufactured as near the coal as possible, but the coal does not 
determine the relative amount of manufacturing. The use of coal has 
indeed increased the total volume of manufacturing enormously, but 
its effect has been as great in New Hampshire, California, or Switzerland 
as in Pennsylvania or England. 

Let us see how the amount of coal mined per capita (Fig. 50) and 
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Fic. 50.—Per Capita Value of Coal Mined in the United States. 


the per capita value of manufacturing (Fig. 51) compare when plotted 
on maps. In the coal map three centers are evident (see also Fig. 115, 
page 294); (1) the Appalachian field where West Virginia produced 
64 tons per capita in 1923, Pennsylvania 28, and Kentucky 17; (2) the 
Illinois field which gave that state 12 tons per capita and Indiana 9; 
and (3) the Rocky Mountain field where Wyoming (39) almost rivals 
West Virginia in production per capita, although its aggregate produc- 
tion is small. The manufacturing map, on the contrary, displays only 
one great center, extending from the Atlantic Coast between Portland 
and Baltimore to Chicago and Milwaukee. Scarcely a hint of any con- 
nection between the two maps is discernible. 

On the other hand, Fig. 51, and also Fig. 141, page 368, showing 
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the percentage of gainfully employed workers engaged in manufacturing, 

show an unmistakable resemblance to the maps of progress (Fig. 45), 

health (Fig. 46), and climatic energy (Fig. 43). The connection of the 
whole series can scarcely be doubted. Other factors, such as racial 
character, an early start, and nearness to markets and labor supply 
doubtless play a part in determining the distribution of manufacturing. 
On the other hand, among the purely physical factors of environment, 
the location of coal shows no discernible relation to the amount of man- 
facturing, whereas climate shows a close relationship, and hence must be 
regarded as one of the fundamental factors in determining how much 


coal is consumed to supply power for manufacturing. 
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Fig. 51.—Per Capita Value of Manufacturing in the United States, 1919. 


The World-wide Distribution of Coal.—An examination of the whole 
world likewise leads to the conclusion that there is little relation between 
the amount of coal in a country and the amount that is mined or that 
is used in manufacturing. In Tig. 52, the countries having the largest 
known resources of unmined coal are arranged according to those 
resources, as shown on the right. Notice how overwhelmingly the United 
States surpasses every other country. Its coal reserves almost equal 
those of all other countries combined. Canada and China come next, 
each with about a sixth of all the coal in the world. Siberia, Australia, 
the British Isles, and Germany form another group of favored countries, 
even though each has no more than 2 or 3 per cent of the world’s total. 
Important manufacturing countries like France, Belgium, Japan, and 
Holland trail far behind with scarcely more than a fourth, or even a 
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fifteenth of 1 per cent. Now turn to the left-hand side of the diagram. 
How absolutely different it looks! It shows the annual production of 
coal in 1923. The scale is ten thousand times greater than that of the 
reserves. The United States with an annual output of about 600 million 
tons stands as markedly ahead of all other countries on this side of the 
diagram as on the other, but that is little more than an accident. If the 
United States had no more coal than Siberia or even Ukrainia, the char- 
acter and number of its people would probably cause its production to 
rank close to the top. One reason for thinking this is that Germany 
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Fig. 52.—Production of Coal, 1923, Compared with Known Reserves of Coal. 


and Great Britian, with less people than the United States and less coal 
than Siberia, mine half as much coal as this country, and about two 
hundred times as much as Siberia. Moreover, in proportion to their 
resources such countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium, 
Japan, and Austria mine far more coal than the United States. 
Petroleum and the Distribution of Motor Transport.—We are living 
in an era when petroleum, in the form of gasoline and lubricant, is helping 
to bring about changes perhaps as revolutionary as those connected with 
coal and steam a century ago. Petroleum by no means rivals coal in 
the energy which it supplies; the 1009 million barrels produced in 1923, 
for example, were capable of furnishing only one-eighth as much energy 
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as the 1338 million metric tons of coal mined that same year. The real 
importance of petroleum, however, is greater than appears from these 
figures. In the form of heavy, durable lubricants, petroleum has been 
one of the main factors in the development of the high-speed machinery 
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now used in all sorts of factories. Again, without petroleum the develop- 
ment of the high-powered, light-weight, explosion engine might have 


been impossible, and motor transportation and aviation would have been 
greatly hampered. 
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The geographical relations between motor transportation and petro- 
leum, as illustrated in Fig. 53, furnish an admirable example of the 
part played by natural resources in determining where human progress 
shall take place. In the number of motor vehicles per thousand people, 
as shown on the left, the United States far surpasses any other country; 
in production of petroleum per capita it stands second only to Mexico 
and British Borneo. In absolute production it surpasses Mexico 5-fold 
and British Borneo nearly 190-fold. (See Map, Fig. 106.) One of the 
most interesting features of Fig. 53 is that aside from the United States, 
with a petroleum production of about 800 million barrels in 1924 and 
Argentina with 3 million, no country which has more than 3 or 4 motor 
vehicles per thousand people produces any important amount of petro- 
leum. Mexico, with 150 million barrels in 1923, Russia with 38, Persia 
25, the Dutch East Indies 15, Rumania 11, India 8, Peru 6, Poland 5, 
Venezuela 4, and Japan 15, had anywhere from one motor vehicle per 
400 people in 1925, as in Mexico, down to one per 5000. Approximately, 
this latter ratio occurs not only in Persia, where petroleum has only 
recently been found, but in Russia where petroleum has been known and 
used longer than in almost any other country. Judging by Fig. 53 
we might infer that the presence of petroleum somehow tends to be asso- 
ciated with few motor vehicles, but scores of regions have been omitted 
because they have neither petroleum nor motor vehicles in amounts 
large enough to show in the diagram. Nevertheless, Fig. 53 makes it 
obvious that the distribution of petroleum has no more to do with the 
distribution of motor transport than the distribution of coal has to do 
with that of manufacturing. 

Petroleum Supplies and Motor Transport in the United States.— 
This does not mean that the distribution of petroleum and that of auto- 
mobiles are wholly independent. The case is like that of water power 
and the makers of tables cited above. The automobile originated in 
Europe. The French, Germans, and British all took a hand, and by 
1900 were building automobiles as a practical means of transportation. 
Only at this stage did the United States take an important share in motor 
transport. As late as 1904 the state of Michigan manufactured only 
9125 automobiles, whereas in 1924 it manufactured 2,682,000 passenger 
cars, without including trucks and motor cycles. In 1924 the United 
States manufactured 3,540,000 motor vehicles, or 83 out of every hundred 
made in the whole world. 

The great abundance of petroleum is generally given as the chief 
reason why the United States has such a remarkable lead in motor trans- 
port. This is undoubtedly one of the great reasons, but Fig. 53 sug- 
gests that other causes are equally important, if not more so. (1) The 
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development of motor transportation in Europe was greatly set back by 
the World War. Now that the European countries are recovering, their 
motor vehicles are increasing faster than those of the United States, as 
appears from the following figures showing the percentage of increase 
in registration from 1921 to 1925: 


ASS cnc =, cine eee 37 ASTiCa eee ee ccc eit yok 
Canadas aur iyctat ieee 37 Huropes sae een 91 
United States rea 69 ANISUT AA Stare eee tere 140 
Latin Americans a venineienn Cc 


(2) In Fig. 53 Canada, New Zealand, Australia, Great Britain, 
Denmark, France, Argentina, and Uruguay stand next to the United 
States in number of motor vehicles per thousand persons. None of 
these except Argentina produces petroleum to any appreciable extent. 
On the other hand, in proportion to their population they are the richest 
countries in the world aside from the United States, and certain excep- 
tional minor areas like Cuba. Only a very wealthy population can 
afford a car for every family, or even for every 10 families. The United 
States is so rich that it can afford 7 passenger cars for every truck, and 
wants only one motorcycle for every 113 passenger cars. Europe, on the 
other hand, can afford only 2.3 passenger cars for each truck, and uses 
one motorcycle for each 1.7 passenger cars because it cannot afford the 
more expensive conveyance. Since the United States has a similar excess 
in pianos, radio outfits, phonographs, moving pictures, new houses, silk 
dresses, and many other luxuries, it is quite certain that even if the 
country produced no petroleum, the activity and energy of its people, 
their vast natural resources, and their consequent wealth and power 
would at least cause their use of automobiles to rival that of countries 
like New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. 

The real relation of petroleum to motor transportation seems to be 
like that of coal to manufacturing and railways. Just as the presence 
of abundant and excellent coal in England gave that country a great 
start when her own people and those of neighboring countries invented 
the steam engine and other machinery, so an abundance of petroleum in 
the United States gave this country a great advantage when Europeans 
invented the automobile. The same thing may be true of aviation when 
once it reaches the stage where the cost of fuel becomes an important 
item. Moreover, the world as a whole has made much more rapid 
advance in motor transportation than would have been possible had 
there been no such supplies of petroleum in a highly progressive country. 
Nevertheless, other countries like Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, 
which belong to the same type as the United States, are also making 
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marvelous progress in motor transportation even though they have no 
petroleum. They illustrate the great principle that no matter who 
makes an invention or who possesses the natural resources needed to 
make it practicable, the people who use the invention are those with 
most energy and the highest civilization. Such people reach out all 
over the world to get a resource like petroleum. This makes all sorts 
of commercial and hence political complications, as in Mexico, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia. 

The Place of Water Power.—Modern inventions have brought so 
many innovations that in one sense water is almost as young as petroleum 
as a source of power. In the long run it may be the most important 
of the sources thus far utilized. Unlike coal and petroleum, the water 
of rivers and lakes is constantly renewed; unlike wood, it is not needed 
for other uses which limit its use for power; and unlike wind, it is com- 
paratively reliable. Its advantage over animals, which are an equally 
permanent and reliable source of power, is that it is provided by nature 
almost ready-made and can be used in large units. 

Water versus Coal and Oil as a Source of Power.—We have seen 
that although coal and petroleum are a great stimulus to manufacturing 
and transportation, they exert this influence mainly in advanced countries. 
Moreover, they influence advanced countries that produce no mineral 
fuels almost as much as those whose supplies are most abundant. The 
same principles hold true of water power, except that only recently has 
it been practicable to use water power except at the source. Even now, 
with the modern development of hydro-electric methods, it does not pay 
to transmit water power more than 400 or 500 miles. The Federal 
Power Commission of the United States estimates that the average 
losses of power in electrical transmission are as follows:.100 miles, 8 per 
cent; 200 miles, 10 per cent; 300 miles, 13 per cent; 400 miles, 17 per cent; 
500 miles 21 per cent. With large plants and high voltages a ‘‘shrink- 
age’’ of not over 10 per cent for 300 miles is possible. Such a shrinkage 
may cost less than the transportation of coal by rail, but is much more 
than the cost of sending coal by water or of transporting oil in pipe lines. 
Moreover, for each additional hundred miles of electrical transmission the 
percentage of losses increases, as appears above. Thus, water power is 
still a relatively local resource. 

Conditions Determining the Value of Streams for Water Power.— 
The United States Geological Survey estimates each power site accord- 
ing to two standards, depending on the amount of water available 90 
and 50 per cent of the time respectively. ‘The Dominion Water Power 
Branch of Canada uses almost the same standards, namely, the flow 
available at ordinary minimum, and the flow dependable for six months. 
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A river whose volume remains nearly the same at all seasons is obviously 
far more valuable than one that varies greatly from flood to low water. 
The Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers are especially steady at all seasons 
because of the storage capacity of the Great Lakes. For that reason, 
in New York the power available 90 per cent of the time is only 1.2 as 
abundant as that available half the time, and in Ontario only 1.4 (Table 
30). On the other hand, the Potomac River carries 250 times as much 
water in extreme flood as in drought. A similar variability in the vol- 
ume of the rivers gives Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia 
high ratios (2.5 to 3.0) between the water available 90 and 50 per cent 
of the time. Such ratios are closely correlated with the fact that many 
of the most disastrous floods in the United States occur in this region, 
as at Johnstown in 1889 and Dayton in 1913. A flow of water available 
less than half the time is of little value unless stored by means of dams 
and reservoirs, which are often prohibitively expensive. In glaciated 
regions such as eastern and central Canada, New England, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Scandinavia, the irregularity of the land provides not 
only many natural reservoirs in the form of lakes, but many natural 
rapids. 

Distribution of Water Power in the United States and Canada.— 
Fig. 54 shows the distribution of water power that may some day be 
available in the United States and Canada at least half the time. In 
Canada the dots, each of which indicates 50,000 horse power, are all 
placed near the southern border, even though part of the power may be 
generated farther north. But southern Canada is where it will mainly 
be used, for there the climate is mild enough to permit agriculture and 
to make transportation fairly easy most of the year. 

The most noteworthy feature of Fig. 54 is the concentration of power 
in four areas. (1) A fortunate combination of high mountains and 
heavy rainfall gives southwestern Canada and especially the northwest- 
ern United States over one-third of the potential water power of the 
two countries. The main center to which this vast supply is tributary 
is the fertile region surrounding Puget Sound. (2) New York, Ontario, 
and Quebec possess more than a quarter of the 87,000,000 horse power 
which theoretically may some day be available in the United States and 
Canada. In actual practice the cost of installation will probably make 
it impossible ever to utilize more than a fractional part of the actual 
fall of water in the streams included in the estimates. This, however, 
does not alter the general principle, although it means that we must 
greatly reduce the theoretical figures quoted here from official sources. 
In the northeastern United States and southeastern -Canada the 
steady overflow of the Great Lakes down the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
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Rivers is the main source of power, but many other rivers play a part, 
especially in the province of Quebec. Most of this huge supply will 
presumably be used in the strip of Canada from southern Ontario to 
Montreal or even Quebec, and in the neighboring parts of the United 
States, especially central New York. (3) The third concentration lies in 
the southwestern United States, especially northern Arizona, and is due 
to the Colorado River and its tributaries. This power may possibly 
be used for manufacturing on the high plateau bordering the Colorado 
Canyon; for manufacturing, as we have seen, seems to flourish best where 
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- Fie. 54.—Water Power Resources of the United States and Canada. 


the climate is most healthful and stimulating. It may, however, be 
‘transmitted to the Pacific Coast near Los Angeles, and used for farms 
as well as for manufacturing. In all progressive countries the farms 
tend more and more to be important consumers of energy. They use 
it not only for lighting and heating, but for cutting wood and silage, 
churning cream, and many other purposes. (4) The last and smallest 
of the four concentrations is located in the southeastern United States, 
and is due to the heavy rainfall and fairly great height of the Appalachian 
Mountains. The power is utilized mainly in the foothill belt on both 
sides of the mountains, one side being represented by the abundant 
cotton factories of the Piedmont region in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and the other by the famous power site of Muscle Shoals, where the 
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fixation of nitrogen for fertilizer is considered the most important 


purpose. 
The approximate way in which full use of water power would work 


out in the northeastern United States is illustrated in Fig. 55, pre- 
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Fic. 55.—Proposed Super-power System of the Northeastern United States. 


Shading indicates percentage of power which might be derived from water in 1935 if resources 
were well utilized. Pairs of numbers indicate cost of power without use of water power (above) 
and with use of water power below. 

In studying this map care must be taken to distinguish between transmission lines and lines 
that separate areas where different percentages of water power are available. 


pared by the Federal Power Commission. The shading shows the 
percentage of the total power requirements which might be met by 
hydroelectric power in 1935 if all the available water power were utilized 
—a condition which is by no means probable. The various pairs of 
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figures show the estimated cost of power per kilowatt-hour in mills. 
The upper is based on the assumption that all the power is derived from 
coal, the lower on the assumption that water power is used to the best 
advantage as indicated by the shading, Buffalo being wholly dependent 
on water power, and certain other areas using less than 25 per cent. In 
places like New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, even when all the water ™ 
power has been harnessed, it will 
presumably be used mainly as a sup- 
plement to steam, especially to carry 
peak loads. (Fig. 56.) Such loads 
represent a great demand for power 
during only a few hours. They are 
very expensive because they make 
it necessary not only to provide 
much more extensive equipment 4 
than is needed the rest of the time, 
but to keep up steam so that power 
will be available the moment the 
load comes on, for example during 
the rush hours of traffic. If water 1 
is held in check behind diversion 
dams it does not burn itself up like 22 4 6 8 012 2 4 6 8 WB 
fi ; A.M, P.M. 
Ppaleunder the boilers; bute simply Fria. 56.—Hourly Variations in Load 
accumulates, and can he led to the of New York Edison Co., with Peak 
turbines whenever it is needed and at 5 Pac 
no longer. 

Geographical Relations of Water Power and Manufacturing.—The 
mere presence of water power, as of coal, is not enough to cause manu- 
facturing. This is obvious from a comparison of Fig. 54 showing the dis- 
tribution of water power resources and Fig. 57 showing the amount of 
power used for practically all purposes except steam railroads, auto- 
mobiles, and farms. New York is almost the only state that ranks very 
high both in potential water power and in the total amount of power 
used in its industries. But even there the two facts have little to do 
with each other, for much the larger part of the power used in New York 
State is consumed near New York City, whereas the water power is 
mainly developed at Niagara. Moreover, New York held practically 
its present rank as a consumer of power long before hydroelectric power 
was available. States like Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan present an interesting contrast in 
the two maps; they consume enormous amounts of power in proportion 
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to their supply of water power. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and Arizona present a contrast of the opposite kind—huge supplies of 
water power, but relatively slight use of power of any kind as yet. 
This same type of contrast is brought out in Fig. 58, which shows 
the total amount of water power which may some day be developed in 
each of nine sections of the United States, and the percentage of that 
power thus far developed. Notice how the relative proportion of the 
circle that is shaded decreases from New England to Texas. Evidently — 
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Fia. 57.—Primary Steam Power, Gas Power, and Water Power in the United States 
and Canada. 


the growth of manufacturing has not impelled the people of the South 
and West to develop their water power to any such degree as in the north- 
ern states east of the Mississippi. New England stands highest in the 
percentage of developed water power, because (1) it began to manu- 
facture before coal became the chief source of power; (2) it has no coal; 
(3) its glacial topography and moderate ruggedness cause abundant 
rapids and lakes, both of which make the development of water power 
especially easy; (4) it has abundant rain at all seasons; (5) its popula- 
tion is dense and competent; and (6) its accessibility to the seacoast and 
to the labor supply of Europe has. favored the development of manu- 
facturing. 

In the future it seems probable that further development of water 
power in the northeastern United States and southeastern Canada from 
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the Great Lakes to Maine will stimulate the manufacturing industries 
but will not appreciably change their general location. It seems onelinn 
probable that the still greater supplies of water power near the Pacific 
Coast will serve as a great stimulus to manufacturing in that section, 
especially around Puget Sound. Practically all other conditions are 
also favorable; the people are highly energetic and intelligent, the climate 
is one of the best, population is growing so that labor is becoming avail- 
able and markets are increasing, and the great growth of commerce with 
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U.S. Federal Power Commission. 
Fic. 58.—Water Power Resources and Extent of Development in the United States, 
by Sections. 


Large numbers indicate horse power available 50 per cent of the time. Shaded areas indicate 
percentage developed up to 1925, 


the Far East is opening huge markets and at the same time supplying 
all sorts of raw materials. 

The probable effect of the development of the two minor concentra- 
tions of water power is not so evident. Already the Appalachian rivers 
have joined with the presence of cotton and of an unused labor supply 
to encourage a great development of cotton factories in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, but as yet there does not appear much tendency toward 
highly diversified manufacturing, a tendency which is strongly marked 
on the Pacific Coast. The southwestern water power center is only in 
its infancy as appears from the narrowness of the black wedge in Fig. 
58. Although the potential water power of Arizona and Utah is four- 


”- 
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fifths as great as that of New York State, the amount developed is only 
one-tenth as great. (Table 30.) It will be interesting to see whether 
this large unused supply of power is devoted to agricultural purposes 
and manufacturing in Utah and Arizona, or is transmitted to the coast of 
California where Los Angeles lies only four or five hundred miles from 
the main power centers. 

Water Power in Foreign Countries.—In foreign countries, just as in the 
United States, the amount of available water power shows no relation to 
the amount of manufacturing. Africa (Fig. 59) is estimated to have 
over 40 per cent of the world’s potential water power. Belgian Congo 
alone, with its heavy rainfall, its great Congo River and a dozen huge 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fia. 59.—World Map of Potential Water Power. 
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tributaries descending from the inner highlands, has 2} times as much 
potential water power as the United States, but only 250 horse power 
are developed; French Congo has as much as the United States but 
none is developed; little Liberia, only three-fourths as large as New 
York, has about as much water power, although none is developed. 
Madagascar, with 5,000,000 horse power available 90 per cent of the 
time, has only 100 horse power developed; whereas Switzerland, with 
only 1,400,000 potential horse power, has developed no less than 
1,070,000. In few other regions is there so great a concentration of water 
power as in the Himalayas; but all India, with 27,000,000 horse power 
running to waste practically all the time, had developed only 150,000 
in 1920. On the other hand, Japan with 6,000,000 had developed 
1,000,000, and Norway with 5,500,000 had developed 1,350,000, and both 
are actively developing more. Peru (4,500,000) rivals Sweden in pos- 
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sibilities, but has developed only 36,500 horse power in contrast with 
1,200,000 in Sweden. Even flat little Denmark, lacking coal and need- 
ing much power for its highly developed manufacturing industries, has 
developed 1500 horse power out of its potential 2000 available 90 per 
cent of the time. All these facts and many others to be gleaned from 
Table 29 show that water power in itself does not lead to manufacturing, 
but if a country has the temperament and ability which lead to manu- 
facturing, that country is practically sure to develop such water power 
as it has, with relative rapidity. In the world at large, as in the United 
States, one of the most interesting of future problems is what will be- 
come of the vast power available in places like Equatorial Africa. Will 
it remain almost unused? Will it be highly developed and used for 
industries in Africa? Or will means be found to transport it as far as the 
North Sea region to people already active in manufacturing? Similar 
questions arise as to other tropical regions—the slopes of the Andes, 
Himalayas, and Western Ghats of India, the mountains of Burma, Siam, 
and Indo-China, and the huge island of New Guinea. As the prices of 
coal and petroleum rise, the value of tropical countries as sources of 
power is bound to increase greatly. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the growth in the use of petroleum with the growth in population. 
From the following data plot a curve showing the per capita consumption of petro- 
leum in the United States at the end of each decade: 1870, 0.13; 1880, 0.52; 1890, 
0.72; 1900, 0.83; 1910, 2.10; 1920, 4.27. Explain the sudden change in the direc- 
tion of the curve. If present tendencies should continue, what would be the approxi- 
mate per capita consumption in 1950? About how many barrels would that mean 
per year? 

2. Study the sections of the World Atlas of Commercial Geography dealing with 
coal, or petroleum, and prepare a report and maps showing the relative distribution 
of production and of reserves. Table 26 in this book and a statement of coal reserves 
in the World Almanac may help you. 

3. From Tables 27 and 28 and from the World Atlas of Commercial Geology, make 
a study.of the power resources of your state. Examine the table in the World Atlas 
showing the proportion of the coal output used for various purposes. Determine the 
proportion of fuel used in different types of manufacturing as given in Table 17 in 
the section on manufacturing in the State Supplement of the Fourteenth Census 
(1920). Find out where the fuel used in your region comes from. Write a general 
report on the whole subject. ; 

4. Compare the use of power in your own state and in some other state of quite 
a different type, using the methods of Exercise 3. 

5. Make a similar comparison, so far as possible, between your state and two 
foreign countries, one advanced, and the other backward. 

6. Compare the coal-producing and the manufacturing states of the United 
States to see whether there is any distinct difference in the types of industries. From 
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Tables 27, 31, and 32 prepare a table of industries containing two parts: (A) The 9 
states producing the most coal, (B) the remaining 9 having the largest amount of manu- 
facturing as indicated in Table 31. After the name of each state write the names 
of the three chief manufacturing industries with their percentages. Underline the 
industries that are great coal consumers, namely, iron and steel works, foundries, 
and glass-blowing. Note that iron and steel require the largest amount of fuel, 
and foundries come next. On the other hand, industries like ship-building, auto- 
mobile-making, and railroad repair shops, although they consume much iron, use 
relatively less fuel because they buy their iron goods largely in the form of shaped 
products of iron and steel mills and of foundries. Draw conclusions as to the kind 
of industries which predominate in coal-producing states compared with others. 
7. Comparison of water power and manufacturing. Make a graph like Fig. 49, 
but substitute developed water power for coal production. (Tables 30 and 31.) 
Make another graph like Fig. 52, but use developed and potential water power 
instead of coal mined and coal reserves (Table 29). Discuss both tables and draw 
conclusions as to the present and future distribution of the use of water power. 


CHAPTER XI 
TRANSPORTATION: EQUALIZER OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The Function of Transportation.—The greatest of transportation 
systems are engaged in carrying freight far more than passengers. Few 
railroads would even pay their operating expenses if they had to rely 
solely on passengers for revenue. Roads like the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, or the Long Island Railway, which derive half or more of 
their revenue from passengers, have had unusual financial difficulties. 
In the United States as a whole, three-fourths of the railway receipts 
are from freight. The revenue from passenger service, including fares, 
mails, and express, averages about $2.50 per mile of train service, while 
for freight trains the revenue is about $7.00 per freight train mile. The 
Pennsylvania System derives two-thirds of its revenue from freight. In 
1924 it owned 266,367 freight cars against 8190 passenger cars; and its 
freight traffic amounted to 2,335,000,000 car miles against 480,000,000 
car miles for its passenger traffic. Over each mile of its railroad on an 
average it carried 550,000 passengers and 3,613,000 tons of freight. 

Again, of the ocean steamers owned in the United States, the great 
majority are freight ships. Even though a huge ship like the Majestic 
is primarily a passenger vessel, its load of freight furnishes a large share 
of the net profits. Moreover, if the commuters are included, probably 
95 per cent of all the passenger traffic on railways, trolley cars, and boats 
is for the purposes of business. All this is an attempt to make the 
supply equal the demand, for the passengers are going to the places 
where their services are needed, or away from places where they are 
no longer needed. Only a few railways, like the Pike’s Peak road, 
were built largely for passenger traffic and belong to the types of busi- 
ness dealing with recreation. A still smaller number, such as the French 
railways in Indo-China and especially the railways parallel to the frontier 
in Germany, were planned primarily for political and military purposes. 
Thus the main purpose of the world’s transportation systems is to carry 
the world’s great products and thereby equalize supply and demand. 

The Factors Determining the Importance of Transportation Routes.— 
From this it follows that the importance of a route depends primarily 
upon the volume of surplus products available along its course and 
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especially at its terminals. If many goods are shipped, there are sure to 
be many passengers. But mere numbers of people give no guarantee 
that a route will be important. French Indo-China is a populous region 
with about 19 million people—69 to the square mile; it lies adjacent to 
main lines of traffic. New Zealand has only a million and a quarter 
people—12 to the square mile; and it lies thousands of miles from any 
main route. Yet the New Zealand steamers are more frequent, regular, 
and rapid than those to Indo-China; they are also better boats, and 
make much better connections. This is true of steamers from each of 
the continents. 

The main reason for this difference is that the New Zealanders and 
their Australian neighbors are extremely productive. The average New 
Zealander produces 16 times as much, exports 35 times as much, and 
imports about 44 times as much as the average Indo-Chinese; the cor- 
responding figures for Australia are 13, 19 and 31 (Table 39). To put the 
matter in another way, the remoteness of New Zealand and Australia 
is of little importance compared with the fact that the activity of their 
inhabitants and the opportunities of a new country cause the foreign 
commerce of 7 million people there to be worth, nearly 10 times as much 
as that of 19 million in Indo-China. 

Productivity is not the only factor in mh trade routes to differ 
in importance. Intercourse with Australia and New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, is also fostered by the fact that ties of race, government, customs, 
and language bind them closely to England and the United States, the 
two greatest commercial nations. The pioneer disposition of the people 
and the opportunities for settlement also stimulate passenger traffic, thus 
adding to the importance of the routes. The point to be emphasized is 
that the difficulty of reaching a place has little to do with the importance 
of the routes thither. On the oceans difficulty is measured largely in 
mere distance, but storminess and the condition of harbors are also im- 
portant. On land, the weather and relief give rise to similar difficulties, 
But these again have little effect on the degree to which a route is used. 
The railroads from the East to San Francisco traverse hundreds of miles 
of practically uninhabited country and climb 7000 feet over difficult, 
winding tracks hemmed in with snow sheds. Yet it pays to run a hun- 
dred trains over them where it does not pay to run a single train over 
a level line 5 miles long in the mildest kind of climate from a wayside 
junction to a sleepy village of 500 inhabitants. 

The World’s Greatest Routes—The most important route in 
America, and perhaps in the world, connects New York and Philadelphia. 
These great cities not only axchubed the products of their own hinter- 
lands, but gather the surplus of vast areas both in the United States 
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and abroad. Of the same nature although not quite so important are the 
routes (A) from Detroit to Chicago, (B) Boston to New Morki(C) 
Philadelphia to Baltimore and Washington, (D) New York via Buffalo 
and Cleveland or Detroit to Chicago, and (F) Philadelphia via Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago or St. Louis. Other main routes run from Chicago 
and St. Louis westward to Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
In Europe one of the greatest routes is from London to Liverpool, while 
other great routes run from London to Paris, Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, 
and to Rome; from London to Berlin via Holland, and from London to 
Liverpool and Glasgow. Greater than any of these land routes, and 
greatest of all routes is the waterway that draws its traffic from Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and smaller ports, crosses the 
North Atlantic, and divides again to Liverpool, Southampton, London, 
Cherbourg, Antwerp, Hamburg and other cities. (Fig. 1.) 
. All these routes are alike in one great respect; the details of their 
location are determined by plains, valleys, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
ocean currents, harbors, winds, ice, or fog, but their general position 
depends on the fact that they connect centers of human activity. For 
example, the exact position of New York is determined by a fine harbor 
to which the Mohawk-Hudson Valley gives easy access from the 
interior. But suppose there were no such harbor and valley; the great 
Atlantic trade route would still terminate somewhere in that vicinity. 
It might enter America at Boston, New London, New Haven, or 
Philadelphia, but it would have to exist because the numerous demands 
of the active population of the northeastern United States would still 
continue even if there were no New York. Thus we conclude that 
great routes of transportation grow up because active regions need to 
be connected. When once established, the routes are powerful factors. 
causing the cities which they connect to become larger. 

In the world as a whole, the greatest routes connecting active 
centers generally run east and west. The transcontinental rail-- 
ways of the United States and Canada are of this kind; so too are the 
trans-Andes railway from Argentina to Chile, the great railway east 
and west along the southern side of Australia, and the trans-Siberian 
road which connects the active Baltic portion of Russia with the active 
eastern Asiatic region which centers in Japan. The greatest railways 
that have been planned to run north and south must traverse warm, 
inactive regions, but their aim is to connect active centers in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. The greatest of all such projects 
is the line that will presumably some day connect the northern United 
States with Chile and Argentina. Another of the same sort is the Cape 
to Cairo Railway in Africa. On the sea likewise, the great routes gener- 
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ally run east and west to connect the great centers of trade, as appears 
from a comparison of ocean routes, Fig. 1, with foreign commerce, 
Fig. 64, and civilization, Fig. 48. 

How Physical Conditions Determine the Detailed Location of Trade 
Routes. (1) Distance—After the general location of a transportation 
route has been determined by the centers of human activity, the details 
are determined by physical conditions. ‘Other things being equal, the 
shortest route is chosen. ‘Hence on the ocean, in the air, and on plains, 
the routes of transportation run almost straight except for the curve of 
the earth. Many railroads boast that they are “ airlines,” and on their 
time tables they often distort the maps in order that their lines may 
appear to be straight and short. 

(2) Relief —Levelness is even more important than shortness. 
On the ocean or on lakes every route is level, while in the air no route 
can possibly be level. In this fact lies one of the greatest advantages 
of water communication over other forms, especially over communica- 
tion in the air. In transportation by water, nothing is lifted against the 
force of gravity; in transportation in the air, everything must be lifted 
at least a few thousand feet and kept up. How much energy it takes 
to lift a body against gravity can be judged by trying to move a heavy 
automobile. On a perfectly smooth floor one man can start a vehicle 
weighing a ton or two, but he and several others cannot lift that same 
vehicle even an inch without a jack. So important is levelness that 
many long but level roads can compete with those that are much shorter 
but less level. For example, the “ airline ”’ between Boston and New 
York is shorter than any other but is little used because the hills not 
only cause it to go up and down but necessitate curves which limit 
speed and increase the cost of upkeep; the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western route from New York to Buffalo (396 miles) is shorter 
than the New York Central (439), but its hilliness gives it great difficulty 
in competing with its rival. So too, the Southern Pacific or “ Sunset 
Route ” from New York by sea to Galveston and then across the Rockies 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, is much longer than the direct routes 
from New York via Colorado, but because it is perfectly level on the 
ocean and relatively level on the land it easily competes with the far 
shorter and more direct but highly mountainous routes farther north. 
Among these mountainous routes the Denver and Salt Lake Railroad 
follows the Old Mormon Trail, and is relatively direct, but the fact 
that it climbs to 13,000 feet had much to do with its going into the 
hands of a receiver in 1915. Hilliness has an indirect as well as a direct 
effect, for it causes the population to be sparse. Between New York 
and Buffalo the largest cities on the short Delaware, Lackawanna, 
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and Western Railroad are Scranton and Binghamton as contrasted with 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester on the longer but more level 
New York Central. 

(3) Cost—Quite as important as levelness and shortness is the 
cost of construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation. This 
depends partly on the expense of tracks, terminals and so on, partly 
on the cost of the actual means of conveyance, and partly on the size 
of the units that can be handled by a single crew. In all these respects 
water has a great advantage. No tracks are needed, and channels 
must be dug only for short distances at the entrance to harbors; there 
are no taxes and no upkeep to pay on the right of way; the terminals 
cost no more relatively than do those of a railway; the cost of a ship 
of a given capacity is scarcely more than half that of cars and locomo- 
tives of corresponding capacity; and a given number of men can handle 
a far larger load on a ship than on a train. This is illustrated in the 
following table: 


Average Number of | Average Number of 
Pounds of Fuel Days’ Labor per 
per Ton-mile 100,000 Ton-miles 
JRRGITROPC IST. as, cocue gent Lg abel eee ae er = 0.066 IO 
(Grembaloa Kes! Carriers uqerwisr eases aye cee: 0.029 0.9 
@hiowRiver tow boats. 0... 6 sc2 sctoe 0.021 ile 


Just as the water has an advantage over the land, so plains have an 
advantage over mountains. The first cost of building tracks on the 
plain is only one-half, one-tenth, or even one-hundredth as much as 
among the mountains; upkeep is correspondingly expensive in moun- 
tains and more trains and more men are needed for a given amount 
of work. As for airplanes, they are like steamers in having no expense 
for their right of way, but so long as the helicopter is not in practical use 
their terminals are so large in proportion to the traffic that they are 
extremely expensive. Moreover, the units are thus far of insignificant 
size compared with trains and steamships. The largest airplanes yet 
built carry only about 20 passengers where a single railway coach 
carries 60, and only about a ton of mail or baggage against 40 for a 
single freight car. 

(4) Trans-shipment.—An important but often neglected reason for 
the location of trade routes is the amount of trans-shipment. To trans- 
ship an average carload of miscellaneous freight, for example, from 
one line of transportation to another costs anywhere from one to six 
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dollars. If breakage and delay are added, the loss probably averages 
four or five dollars, or as much as to transport that same freight hun- 
dreds of miles. To transfer the same freight to a truck, drive to a wharf, 
transfer to a lighter, take the lighter out to an anchored steamship, 
and load the boxes into the steamer’s hold may cost as much as to carry 
the boxes two thousand miles after they are once safely on the steamship. 
Hence, there is a strong tendency not only to avoid lighterage even 
at the expense of traveling several hundred miles to a deep harbor, 
but also to use a kind of land transportation that will pick up the goods 
as close as possible to their point of origin and carry them as close as 
possible to their destination without change of conveyance. So strong 
is this tendency that before the Panama Canal was built many ships, 
especially sailing vessels, found it cheaper to go around Cape Horn 
rather than transfer their freight to the Panama Railway and then to 
other ships for Hawaii, Japan, and China. In ability to carry goods 
with little trans-shipment the automobile has an enormous advantage 
over the railway, and the railway over water transportation. Since 
the cost of transportation alone without trans-shipment is about ten 
times as much by rail as by water, and perhaps ten times as much 
by truck as by rail, in spite of a widespread but mistaken belief to the 
contrary, and several times as much by horse as by truck, the prob- 
lem of the business man is to find how much each trans-shipment costs 
including breakage and delay, how many trans-shipments are neces- 
sary by each mode of conveyance, and how their cost plus the cost of 
carriage and of delay compares on the various possible routes. 

For example, many people have wondered why the Mississippi River 
is so little used in spite of the fact that from 1896 to 1920 nearly 
$600,000,000 were spent in trying to make it navigable. The answer 
lies partly in the fact that it flows in the wrong direction, for it does 
not go from the active Middle West toward the active manufacturing 
states of the northeast, and in that respect has none of the advantages 
which make the Great Lakes so wonderful a waterway. The answer 
also lies partly in the fact that the railroads have done their best to 
prevent the river from being used. In addition to this, however, and 
perhaps even more important, is the fact that the use of the Mississippi 
involves much trans-shipment. Suppose a farmer lives anywhere in 
the Mississippi Basin and is shipping wheat to the East by rail. He 
hauls it to the railroad by truck or wagon. There it is transferred to 
a grain elevator and then shot into a freight car. The car can go straight 
to some inland eastern city where the wheat is made into flour or break- 
fast food and sold locally. The freight charges are high, but there are 
only two trans-shipments between the farmer and the local dealer. 
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Wheat shipped by the Mississippi River is not only much longer on the 
way and hence more likely to be spoiled than if sent by rail, but it 
requires three extra trans-shipments and perhaps six. First, after a 
journey by rail it must be transferred to the Mississippi boat, but. if 
no boat is on hand when the car arrives, the wheat goes to a grain 
elevator for later trans-shipment to the boat. At New Orleans it is 
again trans-shipped from the river boat to the ocean steamship either 
directly or by way of an elevator. Arriving at New York or Boston it 
must be transferred from the ship to an elevator and then to a freight 
car to be carried to its inland destination. In shipping grain directly 
to Europe, the use of the great river would undoubtedly save expense. 
But so much of the food from the West is consumed in the eastern United 
States that the shippers plan mainly for that. The frequent trans- 
shipments, the length of the water journey and the relatively poor and 
infrequent service of the river boats prevent people from acquiring 
the habit of using the great Mississippi water route. 

In Europe the necessity for trans-shipment is one reason why 
Britain surpasses most of continental Europe in transoceanic commerce. 
Since all foreign imports must be loaded upon ships even if only to cross 
the English Channel, the extra cost of bringing goods across the ocean 
often adds relatively little to their price. On the continent the use of 
different railroad gauges causes a vexatious trans-shipment problem at 
some international boundaries. Russia has a gauge of 5 feet and Spain 
and Portugal of 5 feet 5% inches. The other European countries 
generally use the standard gauge of 4 feet 8} inches, although some 
French and other lines have a 4-foot 9-inch gauge. Originally many 
European countries deliberately adopted unusual gauges in order to 
make invasion difficult in time of war. 

In the United States one of the greatest trans-shipment problems 
arises from the fact that the heart of New York City is located on the 
island of Manhattan. This has much to do with the fact that over 
10,000. harbor-craft, lighters, and ferry boats are employed in New 
York harbor. A tunnel under the Hudson River for motor traffic helps 
the railroad tunnels, but New York still has serious trans-shipment 
difficulties. 

(5) Resources and Railroads—In the newer parts of the world, 
especially in the western United States, many railroads were built 
through regions with almost no population. Their purpose was to 
connect centers of population with regions where agricultural possi- 
bilities or mineral ores promised wealth provided there were trans- 
portation. Such railroads usually penetrate territory where an active 
population can live permanently, as in Kansas and along the Canadian 
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Pacific, and hence are a permanent success. Other examples are certain 
little lines built to open up coffee or fruit regions in South America. 
The winding railroads of the Kentucky mountains, built to bring out 
coal, illustrate how numerous such railways may be, and how poorly 
they may satisfy the needs of ordinary transportation. 
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The Distribution of Types of Transportation——The main methods 
of transportation are (1) man power, (2) horses or other animals, (3) 
trolley lines or other light railways, (4) ordinary railways, (5) motor 
vehicles, (6) water-craft, (7) air-craft. In most of the world’s great 
cities each of these types, except the last, plays an important part, 
but in minor cities and rural districts only one or two are sometimes 
employed. Even in great cities their relative importance varies greatly. 

(1) Man Power.—In spite of recent mechanical progress, man power 
is still the most universal of all types of transportation. In places like 
Chicago, New York, Liverpool, and Hamburg, almost every article 
of commerce is moved at least a few feet by human muscles. Iron 
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trusses and a few such articles may be moved wholly by machinery, 
but they are the exceptions. Bricks, pianos, newspapers, milk, and 
vegetables suggest the enormous diversity of the things that are always 
carried at least a short distance by hand. The difference between coun- 
tries with backward and advanced methods of transportation does not 
lie in the number of articles that are carried by hand, but in the length 
of the journeys performed in that way, and also in the extent to which 
people as well as goods are thus carried. The maximum use of man 
power, for long journeys as well as short, occurs in places like central 
Africa and the Himalayas where the stage of civilization is low, the popu- 
lation is sparse, and animals cannot be used because of insect pests, 
poor food, deep snow, or other causes. China, Japan, India, and the 
plateaus of Latin America where Indians trot to market with produce 
on their heads, represent types of regions where human muscles play a 
predominating part in transportation except for long distances. 

(2) Animals for Transportation.—Animals are still the main reliance 
for transportation in a far larger part of the world than is often realized. 
The area in which they are the main means of transporting both goods 
and people locally may constitute 90 or 95 per cent of the inhabited 
earth. It embraces the major part of most of the continents, including 
even the southern United States and the more rugged rural areas all 
the way from Maine to California, for there the roads are generally 
bad and the people poor. Only in the remainder of the United States 
and in limited parts of a few countries like Canada, Australia, and Eng- 
land have motor vehicles supplanted horses as the main means of local 
transportation. Even in the cities of the northern United States there 
are large down-town areas where slow traffic and frequent stops cause 
horse-drawn vehicles to be more numerous and less expensive than 
trucks. Moreover, on the vast majority of American farms, and on 
practically all farms elsewhere, the work that is not done by people is 
done by animals. It sometimes seems to the average American that 
the horse now finds his chief use in carrying small loads short distances 
in cities, in working on farms where tractors cannot be used, and in act- 
ing as the means of transportation in sparsely settled and backward 
regions. As a matter of fact, the horse is still the main means of local 
transportation, as well as of farm work, in all advanced countries except 
those that speak English, and in large sections of the English-speaking 
countries. 

(3) Trolley Lines and Light Railways.—Trolley cars are like horses 
in showing a marked concentration in cities, but quite unlike them in 
being rarely found elsewhere. They find their chief field in transporting 
the dense population of industrial centers where great numbers of people 
cannot afford automobiles even in rich countries like America, The 
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intensity of manufacturing, as shown in Figs. 141and 142, is a fairly good 
index of the extent to which trolley lines are developed. For example, 
if the states be divided into eight groups (A-H) on the basis of the 
percentage of their working population engaged in manufacturing in 
1920, the average number of miles of trolley lines per 1000 square miles 
works out as follows: 


eet 


Percentage of Miles of Trolley Percentage of Miles of Trolley 
Population Engaged} Tracks per 1000 Population Engaged| Tracks per 1000 
in Manufacturing Square Miles in Manufacturing Square Miles 
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Interurban trolley lines, which are most numerous in the relatively 
level and well-populated prairie states from Ohio to northern Hlinois, 
assume almost the character of railroads. Quite a different type of 
light railway is found in the very light tracks, often only 18 inches 
wide, which are characteristic of tropical plantations. One finds them 
especially in sugar plantations, but also in those where bananas and 
other crops are raised. Often the little open freight cars are pushed by 
hand, but gasoline motors are common. In many cases the tracks are 
taken up and moved from one part of the plantation to another as the 
crop is harvested. Similar light railways are characteristic of mines, 
where they are used to bring the ore to the shafts, and to take it from 
the mouths of the shafts to the mills. 

(4) Relative Importance of Railways.—The local distribution of 
railways depends largely upon the conditions of relief and upon the 
location of harbors, commercial centers, mines, and other familiar con- 
ditions. The general distribution, however, is essentially the same as 
that of civilization and progress. Nevertheless, in regions where trans- 
portation is most highly developed, the relative importance of railways 
has appreciably diminished. First the trolley lines took from them 
much local business—passengers and then freight. Next the automo- 
bile did the same thing for both railways and trolley lines, but on a 
larger scale. The airplane may perhaps do likewise some day. In 
no country, however, does the railway show much sign of losing its 
place as the main carrier of freight and passengers for long distances. 
Nevertheless, there are many indications that the newer and likewise 
the less developed parts of the world will never have such dense railway 
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nets as have the parts now most advanced and well populated; for auto- 
mobiles, motor buses, trucks, and airplanes will take their place. In 
Australia, for example, the Government is committed to the scheme 
of building an extremely expensive railroad across the center of the 
country from south to north through the great desert. But the same 
end can be achieved by a good automobile road and an air route. Hence 
many people believe that this railway, and many others now under 
discussion, will never be finished. 

(5) Local Distribution of Motor Transport—The world-wide dis- 
tribution of automobiles has been considered in connection with sources 
of power. The local distribution depends largely on the fact that highly 
prosperous people and good roads are both necessary if motor cars are 
to be used on a large scale. Hence the most strongly developed auto- 
mobile regions include the outer and more prosperous suburbs of cities, 
the most prosperous farming regions, and general areas like California 
where the processes discussed in previous chapters have concentrated 
an unusually competent and prosperous population. The motor truck 
is to-day the freight carrier of the great cities and of the prosperous 
farms, but it is fast becoming also the freight carrier of sparsely settled 
regions where there are not enough people or products to make it pay 
to build railways, as in the drier parts of the United States, Australia, 
Mesopotamia, Sudan, and the Sahara. 

(6) Water-Craft—The main routes for water-craft, as already 
indicated, run east and west between great centers of production (Fig. 
1). A secondary but important series connects these main centers of 
activity with tropical regions like Cuba, India, and Java, where the 
population is dense enough to produce a good deal that is wanted by 
non-tropical people, even though the production per capita is small. 
Another type of water-borne craft plays a large part in transportation 
in certain areas where level plains are crossed by silt-laden streams which 
deposit their silt and hence break up into many channels. If rice is a 
main crop in such a region, so that people are obliged to construct 
artificial waterways to all parts of the plain, there may come into 
existence a network of small waterways comparable to the network 
of railways or even of roads in a state like Michigan. Such conditions 
exist on a small scale in parts of Japan, Chosen, India, and Siam, and 
ona vast scale in China. In the flatter coastal parts of China a network 
of canals often brings all the little villages of a large area into easy com- 
munication by means of boats rowed by hand or propelled by the wind. 
Such a network almost excludes every other means of transportation 
except man power, for not only does it provide very cheap and efficient 
transportation, but it makes the construction of roads and railroads 
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very expensive by reason of innumerable bridges. The lowlands of 
Europe, especially Germany and the Netherlands, provide another 
notable example of the use of watercraft on canals and rivers. 

(7) Air-Craft—The distribution of air-craft, even more than of 
automobiles, is sharply limited to a few of the most progressive and pros- 
perous regions, especially the great cities. The craft may indeed fly 
to all parts of the world, but they serve only the richest and most 
advanced types of people and regions. 

A Summary of Transportation Facilities in the United States.— 
Let us now examine Fig. 61, which attempts to combine all the main 


Fig. 61.—Transportation Facilities in the United States. 


Based on railways, trolley lines, and rural roads per square mile, expenditure per mile of road 
(1914-1923), and automobiles per capita. 


facilities for transportation in different parts of the United States. In 
constructing this map the states were ranked from 1 to 48 according 
to their position in each of the following respects: (a) railway mileage 
per square mile, (b) trolley mileage per square mile, (c) rural roads per 
square mile, (d) expenditure per mile of rural roads, 1914-1923, (e) 
automobiles per capita. The sum of the ranks in these five respects 
appears in Fig. 61. It gives an excellent idea of the general ease with 
which transportation is possible in different parts of the country. The 
most impressive features of this map are, first, its resemblance to the 
maps of progress (Fig. 45), health (Fig. 46), and climatic energy (Fig. 
43); and second, the strongly accentuated effect of the Appalachian 
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Mountains and especially of the western cordillera in retarding trans- 
portation. 

Data for similar maps of the rest of the world are not available, but 
such facts as are known make it almost certain that a transportation 
map of the world would be closely similar to the corresponding maps 
of climatic energy, health, and progress, except for a marked accentua- 
tion of the effects of relief. In other words, our main conclusion is 
that while the local distribution of facilities for transportation depends 
largely upon relief, the broader distribution is mainly dependent upon 
the various factors which make people energetic and productive. It 
is far easier to reach a point 100 miles from Zermatt, for example, in 
the center of the Alps, than to travel over the plain 100 miles from the 
center of the Sahara, Arabia, northern Canada, northern Siberia, the 
Amazon Valley, or Central Africa. In the one case good roads, railroads, 
motor vehicles, and even airplanes are readily available; in the others 
not even good trails are available, and there are practically no public 
facilities for transportation even where there are people. 

Nature of Contrast between Progressive and Backward Trans- 
portation Systems.—Such contrasts as that between Switzerland and 
Central Africa emphasize a geographical principle which has already 
been stated in another connection: Hach advance in human power and 
knowledge tends to increase the contrast between the parts of the world 
having favorable and unfavorable environments. In the field of trans- 
portation this contrast manifests itself in an increasing tendency toward 
the four following conditions in the highly favored parts of the world: 
(1) greater specialization and limitation; (2) greater power, speed, 
endurance, and load-carrying capacity; (3) greater danger; and (4) a 
greater demand for high mental ability. Since backward regions suffer 
no such tendencies, the contrast between the two types seems bound to 
increase indefinitely. ' 

Consider how highly specialized our transportation really is. We 
use not only railways, steamships, automobiles, trolley cars, and air- 
planes, but cash carriers, pneumatic chutes, elevators, dredges, and 
traveling cranes. We travel not only on the surface of the ground, 
but under it and in the air. In large parts of central Africa and New 
Guinea, on the contrary, practically all transportation, now, as always, 
is carried on by men’s own hands, backs, and heads. But there is no 
gain without some loss. A huge modern city like Chicago, or even 
Philadelphia, is peculiarly at the mercy of nature because it relies so 
much on artificial means of-transportation. A heavy snow storm may 
put practically every automobile, trolley car, and train out of commis- 
sion and inflict no end of suffering upon people who actually cannot 
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get such necessities as milk. Communities that rely on their own muscles 
for transportation never suffer such disasters. 

The advanced regions differ from the backward regions not only 
in the complexity of their methods of transportation, but in their scale. 
Perhaps the most notable combination of speed, endurance, and carrying 
capacity is the great ocean liner which can carry 30,000 tons of cargo 
besides 3000 passengers at the rate of 25 miles an hour for 10,000 miles 
without stopping. Suppose the same load were carried an equal distance 
by land cn men’s backs, each man carrying 100 pounds and walking 20 
miles a day. The 3000 passengers on the steamship could do the work 
in 274 years without interruption for Sundays and holidays. Yet 500 
men could handle such a ship if she carried only freight. The work of 
each man in the crew results in as much transportation as would the 
work of 36,000 men carrying loads on their backs. 

But each new type of transportation and each improvement in speed 
brings new dangers to life and imb. During recent years in the United 
States the number of accidents due to transportation has increased 
ominously. For example in 1900, when an automobile was almost a 
curiosity, the deaths from accidents and injuries due to vehicles on the 
roads in the registration area of the United States numbered 1.3 per 
100,000 persons. In 1922 the corresponding rate for horse-drawn 
vehicles was 1.5, or practically the same, but to this were added the 
following : street cars 1.6, airplanes 0.2, and motor vehicles 12.8. In 
California, where automobiles are most numerous per capita, the death 
rate per 100,000 from automobile accidents actually rose to 26.0 in 1922, 
whereas in England, where automobiles are relatively scarce, the rate 
was only 4.0. If we add to our automobile deaths a rate of 6.1 for deaths 
due to railroad accidents, and add also the crimes which are possible 
because of the automobile, it is evident that countries which adopt the 
most advanced methods of transportation also saddle themselves with a 
terrible load of misery. In proportion to the number of people who use 
the airplane, that mode of conveyance is by far the most dangerous 
yet invented. 

This introduces another great contrast between progressive and 
backward countries. Each step of progress demands higher mentality. 
The most stupid man can carry a load almost as well as the most com- 
petent. But a locomotive demands an engineer of alertness and good 
judgment; a great steamship needs a highly competent captain. The 
automobile does not demand so much skill and judgment as a train or 
steamship, but highly nervous people or those with what the psychol- 
ogists call a slow reaction-time do not make safe drivers. It is said that. - 
outside of regions inhabited by people of European origin, and perhaps 
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by Japanese, it is not easy to find men whose reactions are quick enough 
to make them safe aviators. 

The management of modern transportation systems demands much 
higher mental types than does the actual operation. A rather ordinary 
man can plan the schedule of a stage coach, manage its finances, care 
for the horses, and do the driving. Only a man of uncommon ability 
can wisely manage a great railroad with its thousands of employees, 
its intricate relations with business, its delicate financial adjustments, 
its keen competition from trolley cars and trucks, and its need of keeping 
abreast not only of mechanical improvements all over the world, but 
of the rapidly changing political and business conditions. The necessity 
for men of unusual capacity not only as engineers, conductors, and repair- 
men, but especially to plan schedules, meet emergencies, and plan for 
the future, throws the more responsible railroad positions in large parts 
of the world into the hands of the European races. It also produces a 
situation which emphasizes the difference between advanced and back- 
ward countries still more strongly. Because advanced nations have 
developed such things as modern transportation, modern industry, 
and the other concomitants of a highly developed civilization, their 
demand for men of unusual ability is constantly increasing. In back- 
ward countries, or the contrary, there is little or no danger that there 
will be a dearth of men able to maintain the simple economic, industrial, 
and social systems which there prevail. 

The Great Limitations of Modern Transportation.—Modern trans- 
portation is a powerful factor in increasing the contrasts not only between 
the progressive and backward parts of the world as a whole, but between 
the neighboring portions of the progressive parts themselves. This is 
because modern transportation is far less competent than the primitive 
types to serve all parts of a country equally well. So long as people 
transport everything by hand or on the backs of animals, they can go 
practically anywhere and carry their transportable goods with them. 
Of course it is harder to climb a rough mountain side with no trail than 
to follow a smooth trail on a level plain, but it can be done. But modern 
means of transportation are extremely limited in their range of operation. 
Trains and trolley cars must go on tracks, and can conveniently discharge 
freight only at stations. The curves and grades of the track set limits 
to the size and speed of trains and to the amount that can be accom- 
plished with a given expenditure of power and labor. 

The steamship can go anywhere over the broad ocean but demands 
elaborate terminal facilities which can be profitably built only where 
harbors exist by nature or are constructed by man. Ships are not limited 
in size by difficulties of construction so much as by shallow channels 
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and inadequate docks. Even at a great port like Liverpool, the fact 
that large ships must wait outside the harbor until the tide rises high 
enough to provide a deep channel costs hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. Moreover. ships are almost useless unless supplemented by 
land transportation. 

The automobile and motor truck travel more freely than the train. 
or trolley car, but are greatly limited by the roads. Motor roads are 
often almost as distinct as railroads; if a road falls below a certain 
standard of smoothness and hardness its motor traffic is limited, the 
expense for repairs on cars mounts up enormously, and the size of the 
loads and the speed of locomotion fall correspondingly. Out West 
this limitation is locally recognized when people speak of 10-mile, 15-mile, 
or 30-mile roads, depending on how fast an automobile can traverse 
them. But there are also 5-mile roads, on which the use of automobiles 
is prohibitively expensive, even if an occasional car may traverse them. 

At first thought the airplane seems free to travel anywhere, but its 
freedom is limited to the air. As soon as it tries to land, it requires a 
large area and very special conditions. A few years ago, people hoped 
that the airplane would solve the problem of the person remote from 
civilization, the distant miner, planter, or cattle rancher, too far away 
and isolated to have the advantage of good roads. Only a little of the 
kind yet appears to be happening. On the contrary, the use of airplanes 
is mainly limited to large centers where expensive landing fields are 
available. The airplane, like all other improvements in transportation, 
illustrates the fact that each new and more highly specialized improve- 
ment tends to concentrate its advantages in the places that are already 
large enough, rich enough, intelligent enough, and competent enough 
to profit by them. 

Because of all these conditions, large areas, even in the most advanced 
regions, are relatively much worse off for transportation to-day than 
they were fifty years ago when there were no motor cars, trolley cars, 
or concrete roads. At that time the farmer among the rugged Catskills, 
Berkshire Hills, or Ozarks, or in the Allegheny Plateau may have had 
to drive over a very rough road to get to the market town 30 miles away, 
but he could at least haul half as much as could his neighbor 30 miles 
from town in the other direction across the level but muddy plain. To- 
day it is different. The hill farmer still hauls his produce in the same 
old way and in the same old amounts; the farmer in the plain now has 
to haul his only 5 miles because a railroad has been built; and he can 
haul ten times as much as the other because he has a motor truck 
and can use a concrete road. Having only a sixth as far to go and having 
ten times as large a load he is now sixty times as favored as the other 
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- so far as transportation is concerned, whereas formerly he was only 
twice as favored. Thus the effects of relief, soil, climate, vegetation, 
sparsity of population, and any other factors which hinder transportation 
tend to become more and more accentuated, and to increase the contrasts 
between more favored and less favored regions only a few miles apart. 
The growth of civilization may increase rather than diminish the power 
of geographical environment to cause one place to differ from another. 

The Distribution of Good Roads.—So far as we can see now, the 
most feasible way to check this growing contrast between places with 
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good and poor transportation is by building good roads. Practically 
everyone lives on a road of some kind; if all roads were equally good, 
a considerable share of the disadvantages of tens of millions of people 
who live on farms and in small villages would be removed. The facts 
as to the present condition of the roads are summed up in Fig. 62. The 
average expenditure per mile during ten years on roads outside the cities 
is there used as the best criterion of how well the roads are taken care 
of. In this map, as in so many others, the most noteworthy feature is 
the area of good conditions in the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi, the similar area on the Pacific Coast, the decline southward, 
and the low area in the semi-arid western part of the Great Plains and 
in the western cordillera. The resemblance of this map to those of 
climate (Fig. 43), health (Fig. 46), and progress (Fig. 45) is obvious. 
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Relation of Transportation and Communication—Rapid and exact 
communication is as important as rapid and safe transportation. The 
two have grown up together and can scarcely be separated. On the 
whole, however, communication is farther advanced than transportation, 
for it is less hampered by geographical conditions. A mail route can 
be established among mountains where a railroad or even a good auto- 
mobile route would be too expensive because of the sparsity of population. 
Even where the mails are carried by very primitive modes of transporta- 
tion such as dog teams and reindeer in Alaska, pack horses in Asia Minor, 
and yaks among the Himalayas, the regulations as to the care and cost 
of the mail service are almost as highly developed as in places where 
express trains are used. It is a noteworthy fact that in backward coun- 
tries like Turkey, the mail service is safer and more like similar services 
in advanced countries than almost any other work of the government. 
Of course the mail may arrive only once a week on the Yukon or once 
a month in Persia, but even in such remote places the mail is an inter- 
national matter, and is regulated by strict agreements identical in all 
countries. 

What is true of the mail is largely true of the telegraph. Geographical 
conditions interfere relatively little with telegraph and telephone lines. 
Of course it is more expensive to lay a cable under the Atlantic or run 
a wire across the Caucasus than to string a hundred wires across Indiana 
where the plain is level and wood for poles can be had not far away. 
Nevertheless, when the cable or wire is once laid, the interruptions to 
telegraphic or telephonic communication by wind and storm are far less 
important than the interruptions to transportation in the same regions. 

The wireless telegraph and telephone reduce the importance of 
geographical conditions almost to the vanishing point. Except for the 
temporary interruptions by electrical storms or by atmospheric disturb- 
ances, which occur by day much more than by night, an explorer in the 
forests of Africa or the great desert of Arabia can communicate with 
the rest of the world with comparative ease at almost any time. The 
whole country may know the very day when an Arctic explorer turns 
toward home. The one thing that is lacking in order to make communi- 
cation practically perfect is the ability to see the face of the person 
who is talking, but even in that direction the first steps have been taken. 
To sum up the whole matter, modern communication, unlike transporta- 
tion, can penetrate anywhere at any time, and can give almost perfect 
opportunities for the exchange of ideas without being hampered by the 
need of elaborate terminals and expensive roadways. Terminals are 
indeed necessary, but are relatively small so that they can be set up — 
almost anywhere. 
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In spite of all this, the’ actual distribution of telephones and wireless 
sets in the United States and Canada (Fig. 63) is practically the same 
as that of improved roads, good transportation facilities, and progress 
in general. This emphasizes the fact that although geographical sur- 
roundings are highly important in their direct effect upon human 
activities, the controlling factor in causing man’s activities to differ 
from place to place is man himself. It is probable that the indirect 
effects of geographical environment, through man’s health and energy, 
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Fig. 63.—White Persons per Telephone in the United States, 1924. 


his occupations, and the selection of the type of persons who settle in 
one place or another, are much more important than the direct effects. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. A summary of the distribution of facilities for transportation in the United 
States. Make a table showing (a) the states which stand first, (b) second, and (c) 
third, and (d) the rank of your own state in each of the conditions shown in Table 37 
and in Fig. 62. Notethat in some cases a high figure means first and in others a low 
figure. In which of the conditions which you thus tabulate does the rank of a state 
depend largely on its area or on its large population? In what other conditions 
does high rank depend largely on the position of a sparsely populated state between 
more important centers of population? Explain how this causes certain states to 
appear to be unusually well supplied with transportation facilities even though they 
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are states where one must sometimes travel a hundred miles by road or even a score 
of miles on horseback in order to reach certain portions. 

When all these conditions are eliminated there remain five conditions which are 
especially good evidence as to the ease with which people can reach all parts of a 
state either in person or with messages. What are these five? Shade a map of the 
United States as follows: (a) heavily, any states that appear three times as ranking 
first, second, or third in any of these five conditions, (b) moderately, those appearing 
twice, and (c) lightly, those appearing once. In which of these states would the 
density of the shading be increased if we were to include transportation by water 
among the conditions mentioned above? In order to judge of this consider length of 
coastline compared with the area of the state, number of good harbors, and inland 
waterways including lakes, navigable rivers, and canals. 

What northern or southern states are shaded on your map? What states would 
have to be shaded in order to have a complete band cross the country? How do they 
rank and why are they missing? Explain how your map shows the effect of (a) 
relief, (b) density of population, (c) other geographic factors. 

2. Make a table like that of Exercise 1, except that you use the three states 
standing lowest in facilities for transportation and communication. Above the 
columns in which you write the names of the states put the numbers 46, 47, 48, 
the last being the lowest. Where several states have the same figure put them all in. 
On the map made in Exercise 1, insert three grades of shading for the present table, 
but use some other color. Explain the physical conditions which especially hamper 
transportation and communication. 

Two states are shaded in both colors on your map. What conditions help to 
explain why the same states stand high in one of the requisites for a good transporta- 
tion system and low in a closely ailied requisite? 

3. Describe the facilities for transportation and communication in your own 
state. Compare your state with the states which stand highest and lowest in 
Exercises 1 and 2, respectively. What geographical conditions chiefly help or hinder 
transportation in your state? 

4. Repeat Exercise 1, but instead of the states use the countries of the world 
as given in Tables 85 and 36. In preparing your final table showing the degree of 
progress in transportation and communication, use Cols. C, F, and H, Table 33 
and B and D, Table 36. Put the rank of the United States in the last soln 
instead of the rank of your own state. What three general regions are shaded on 
your map? Give as many reasons as possible for their high rank. In what respects 
does the United States fall farthest below some of the other countries? 

5. Compare the transportation facilities of the states that appear in the table 
prepared in Exercise 1, with the countries in the table of Exercise 4. To do this 
arrange the three highest countries from Col. C, Table 33, and the three highest 
states from Col. C, Table 37, in order according to their rank. How do the highest 
states compare with the highest countries (a) in railway mileage per 1000 square 
miles, es in area (‘Table 1), and (c) in population (Table 1)? Make a similar com- 
parison between the three highest in each of the followin i : 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE GEOGRAPHIC BASIS OF COMMERCE 


The Conditions that Create a Surplus——The world’s products 
generally change hands before being used, and some change hands 
many times. Such an exchange requires a surplus on one side and 
a demand on the other. One person, company, or country must have 
more of something than is needed for immediate use, while someone 
else must need that particular thing. Let us see how variations in 
the surplus supply of goods and in the demand cause commercial 
transactions to vary in kind, number, and quality from one part of 
the world te another. 

Everything that favors production also favors the creation of a 
surplus. A level plain, fine rich soil, easy access to navigable waters, 
and a climate with sufficient warmth, moisture, and sunshine, all stimu- 
late the production of most of the vegetable and animal products that 
enter into the world’s food supply and furnish raw materials for manu- 
facturing and commerce. On the other hand, a rugged topography 
encourages the production of lumber and of crops like fruit and coffee. 
In conjunction with a dry climate, a rugged topography generally favors 
the production of metals. These physical conditions, however, including 
also their effect on transportation, are not the chief factor in producing 
a surplus. Density of population is also highly important, for if the 
population is dense enough, even a small surplus per capita may give 
rise to active trade, as in China. Still more important is the quality 
of the people, their inherited mental ability, their energy, and their 
standard of living. This may mean either the people who live in a 
place permanently, or those who go there because some desirable resource 
is available. New Guinea’s physical advantages might perhaps allow it 
to raise rice for almost the whole world, together with great quantities 
of sugar, corn, sago, cocoa, tea, coffee, tobacco, and many other products, 
but it has no surplus. Its backward people produce almost nothing 
except what they immediately consume. In Java, however, where 
the climate is almost the same, the presence of nearly 150,000 Europeans, 
chiefly Dutch, enables an island smaller than New Guinea to export 
products worth over half a billion dollars each year. Again, in China 
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the supplies of unmined coal are estimated at 1100 billion tons, of 
which 427 billion are anthracite, against only 166 billion or less than 
one-sixth as much in Great Britian. But until Europeans took the 
lead, the Chinese mined practically no coal even for local consumption. 
Vast quantities lay in the rocks, but there was no surplus for business. 
Even in 1922 the 435,000,000 people of China mined only 21,000,000 
tons of coal, one-twelfth as much as Great Britain, and less than one 
per cent as much per capita. 

On the other hand, Norway has almost no mineral wealth; her cool 
climate greatly limits the crops; deep soil is found only in a few valleys 
and on a narrow coastal plain; and the rugged topography permits 
only one acre in 30 to be cultivated. Yet so energetic and capable are 
the Norwegians that their abundant surplus not only supports an 
active trade at home, but makes Norwegian exports ten times as valuable 
as those of Java in proportion to the inhabitants. Again, Alaska never 
yielded any surplus worth mentioning while it was in the hands of 
Eskimos, Indians, and even Russians; but from the time when it was 
bought by the United States until 1920 it yielded a salable surplus 
worth about a billion dollars. So, too, although New England has no 
coal, few raw materials, and not nearly enough water power, the capacity 
of its people causes it to produce an enormous surplus of manufactures. 

The Conditions that Create a Demand.—The conditions that create 
a demand are in one sense the opposite of those that create a surplus. 
If a region lacks certain natural advantages, it often demands articles 
which can be produced only with the help of such advantages. The 
United States demands a vast quantity of bananas and gets them from 
Central America, for the Central American climate favors banana- 
growing and that of the United States does not. New England, being 
too rugged for extensive wheat cultivation, demands wheat from the 
Western plains, while Germany, having little copper, demands it from 
places like Arizona and Montana. 

In a more important sense the conditions that create a demand are 
exactly the same as those which create a supply. For example, the 
fact that coal and iron are scarce in Ceylon does not cause the 4 million 
people of that island to demand a tenth or perhaps a hundredth as 
much of those two highly important products as is demanded by a 
similar number of people in the Netherlands. The thing that counts 
chiefly in creating a demand, just as in creating a supply, is the mental 
ability, physical energy, and stage of civilization of a country. 

The Character of Foreign Trade in Three Types of Countries— 
Most parts of the world fall into one of three types: (1) Backward 
countries with poorly developed resources, few and simple products, 
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almost no manufacturing, and a small surplus used to satisfy a demand 
for a few simple manufactures. (2) Progressive old countries with 
resources inadequate to the population, but with a great variety of manu- 
factured products which form a surplus whereby the inhabitants satisfy 
their demand for raw materials, food, and luxuries. (3) Progressive 
new countries with well-developed resources, a variety of products, 
little manufacturing, and a large and varied but unmanufactured surplus 
which enables the people to satisfy their demand for a great variety 
of manufactured articles. 

Siam is a good example of the first type, Switzerland of the second, 
and Australia of the third. The United States perhaps belongs in still 
a fourth class like No. 3 except that manufacturing is highly developed. 
So far as actual resources are concerned, Siam with 8 million people 
ought to supply more and demand more than Switzerland with 4 million. 
The area of Siam is 195,000 square miles, that of Switzerland only 16,000. 
Siam has a far more productive climate than Switzerland, vastly greater 
plains, and excellent deposits of tin and other minerals, whereas Switzer- 
land has practically none. If the people of Siam and Switzerland were 
of exactly equal ability, these conditions might cause the trade of Siam 
to be at least double that of Switzerland. But Siam does not import 
a single product to the value of one dollar per inhabitant each year, 
and only five products to the extent of ten cents or more per inhabitant. 
Switzerland, on the contrary, imports twenty products to the value of 
at least one dollar per person, and many others to the extent of at least 
ten cents. 

The extraordinary difference between Siam and Switzerland is largely 
due to the character and civilization of the people. Distance has some- 
thing to do with it, but not much, for in proportion to the population 
the list of imports into Australia, one of the most distant parts of the 
world, is as imposing as into Switzerland. 

Marked contrasts appear not only in the amounts but in the kinds 
of goods imported into Siam, Switzerland, and Australia. The Siamese 
imports consist of manufactured goods of a simple nature and few 
kinds; the Swiss imports include food, raw materials, and manufactures; 
those of Australia, aside from tobacco, tea, timber, and some rubber, 
include little except manufactured goods, although these are very varied. 
These are the normal imports of the three types of countries mentioned 
above, namely: (1) an old, fairly well populated but undeveloped 
country where people have little energy; (2) a small, old, densely 
populated country lying near the center of civilization and having few 
natural resources; (3) a large, new, energetic, and sparsely populated 
country far from other civilized regions. The differences between these 
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various countries, like many other facts, show that the activity of the 
people is the chief determinant of the amount of trade, but the natural 
resources, the position, and the stage of development determine the 
kind of trade. The distinction between the amount and the kind is 
important. 

In exports, as in imports, Siam, Australia, and Switzerland afford 
an important contrast. Siam, with two exports of a very simple kind, 
illustrates the lowest stage. In spite of great natural resources, the 
Siamese do not work hard enough or use sufficient judgment and skill 
to produce a large surplus of anything except rice, their main article 
of food, and teak, their most marketable tree. The small size of their 
surplus, quite as much as the moderate nature of their desires, limits 
the size of their trade. In Australia, as in Siam, the exports are almost 
entirely different from the imports. That is the natural condition in 
a new country which has abundant resources. The easiest and quickest 
source of wealth is found in raising sheep, cattle, wheat, and fruit, and 
in mining the metals. Therefore there is relatively little manufacturing 
of the more complex types. But notice that the exports of Australia 
are much more varied than those of Siam, as befits the greater physical 
and mental activity of the people and their higher standards of living. 
In Switzerland, on the other hand, the imports and the exports are 
largely the same in name but not inform. For instance, silk and cotton 
goods are imported as thread and exported as fine cloth. The Swiss 
cannot create a surplus by extracting the natural resources of their 
country; hence they take raw materials or partly manufactured materials 
from other countries and add to them their own skill so that the final 
products usually owe more of their value to manufacturing than to the 
original materials. Swiss exports, however, are systematically less than 
the imports because the Swiss have large foreign investments on which 
interest is paid in the form of goods, and because large numbers of 
tourists must be taken care of. 

The World’s Foreign Commerce.—The general distribution of 
foreign commerce is illustrated in Fig. 64, which shows the total com- 
merce per inhabitant of each country. Foreign commerce and domestic 
commerce, as well as other kinds of business, generally reach their 
greatest activity in the places where people have much energy. The 
main exceptions are a few small areas like Hongkong, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Ceylon. In practically every ease, however, such places 
owe the activity of their commerce largely to the presence of people of 
European races who generally remain there only temporarily. 

The Effect of Size on Foreign Commerce.—Although commerce 
in general, both external and internal, varies in close harmony with 
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civilization and productivity, the amount of foreign commerce depends 
also on other factors which greatly modify its distribution. The chief 
of these is the size of a country, but position in respect to other countries 
is also important. The effect of size is evident from the fact that the 
United States, which is one of the most progressive of all countries, 
had an average foreign commerce of only $74.50 per capita in 1923 
which places it only twentieth among the countries of the world as listed 
in Table 38. This, of course, is far below its rank in civilization. Cuba, 
Austria, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and even Dutch and British Guiana 
all stand ahead of it. China, like the United States, stands low in for- 
eign commerce per capita, being fifth from the bottom. Such places as 
Paraguay, Haiti, Formosa, and Portuguese Africa stand well above it, 
although certainly their civilization cannot rival that of China. Again, 
before the Great War, when Russia had long been at peace, its annual 
foreign trade of $8.56 per capita put it lower than Serbia, which at that time 
averaged $9.69, Paraguay $11.16, Bulgaria $15.37, and Rumania $33.63. 

Thus the per capita foreign trade of a small or sparsely populated 
country, or of one with no great variety of occupations, is almost certain 
to be larger than that of an equally progressive, large or populous country 
with a great variety of products. For example, the United States, 
China, and Russia, being large, populous countries with varied resources, 
stand relatively low compared with such small countries as Cuba, Den- 
mark, New Zealand, and Porto Rico. Again, in Europe the little coun- 
tries of the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland all have more foreign 
commerce per capita than the larger countries of Russia, France, 
and Germany. Yet in the large countries business is quite as active 
as in the small countries. 

The reason for this seeming contradiction between the foreign trade 
of large and small countries can easily be understood from two examples. 
Suppose that the Netherlands and Belgium should unite. The domestic 
trade within their area would probably increase, but their combined 
foreign trade would be less than their trade when separate, because 
all the goods which now pass across the border between Belgium and the 
Netherlands, and which are reckoned as part of the foreign trade of 
each country, would be classed as domestic commerce. In the same 
way, because Cuba devotes itself largely to sugar and tobacco, it relies 
on the United States not only for manufactured goods but for food for 
its sugar raisers. Moreover, Cuban exports are greatly favored by the 
fact that the United States admits Cuban raw sugar at a preferential 
tariff rate. Hence Cuba has more foreign trade per capita than the 
United States. Now suppose the United States were divided into 
several countries so that the manufactures of the northeast were exported 
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to the prairie states in exchange for food, to the South in exchange for 
cotton, and to California in exchange for fruit and winter vegetables. 
The per capita foreign commerce of these new countries would rise far 
above that of the present United States. Hence, we conclude that 
while the foreign trade of a country is an index of its progressiveness, 
careful allowance must be made for the fact that a large country, 
especially if its products are varied, does not have so great a trade per 
capita as an equally progressive small country, especially if the small 
country produces only one or two main products of great importance 
to other countries. 

Conditions that Promote an Active Exchange of Products.—Let us 
now sum up all the main conditions that lead to an active exchange of 
products, no matter whether the exchange be between foreign countries 
or different parts of the same country. The chief of these are as follows: 

(1) National or Racial Character—This depends on inheritance, 
health, and energy, and is one of the chief causes of the supremacy of 
northwestern Europe, the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan in commerce and other kinds of business. 

(2) Diversity of Products—This is determined largely by climate 
and mineral resources, but also by relief and soil. Tropical countries 
owe most of their trade to the fact that their products differ from those 
of temperate regions. Venezuela and India, for example, would have 
little foreign trade if people from other climates in the United States and 
Kurope did not come to them for products that are found mainly within 
the tropics. Nevertheless, the fact that the two tropical countries 
have products different from those of the northern regions may in the 
future stimulate trade far more than at prcsent. 

(3) Distance is also highly important in determining the amount 
of trade between two regions. We might get from the East Indies all 
the products that we get from the West Indies, but we actually get 
relatively little. It would scarcely pay to carry products five to seven 
thousand miles when we need to carry them only one to three thousand. 
It should be noted, however, that distance is a purely relative matter. It 
is easier to carry goods 7000 miles by sea where lines of communication 
are already established than 100 miles across mountains with no roads. 

(4) Language, Customs, and Government likewise play a great part 
in foreign trade. As for language, everyone prefers to do business with 
someone whom he can understand. Hence, while Portugal does only 
a negligible business with the rest of South America, a fifth of all her 
exports go to the Portuguese-speaking country of Brazil. An astonish- 
ingly small custom will prevent trade even among highly civilized people. 
For example, the British buy a good deal of American salt pork. But 
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the pork must be salted with British salt. American salt leaves an 
insoluble white residue on the meat. This does no harm and Americans 
rather like it, but the British object. Hence, in order to maintain a 
profitable British trade, the packer must import British salt which is 
absorbed completely by the pork. The form of government makes 
little difference: a republic is good in Switzerland, bad in Ecuador; 
a constitutional monarchy is good in Britain, bad in Persia. The 
character of a government is what counts, and that depends largely on 
the character of the people. A wise government can greatly increase 
trade by making proper laws as to taxes, shipping, and commercial 
intercourse. Many people think that Great Britain owes much of her 
foreign commerce to her policy of free trade, while others think that 
_a protective tariff has stimulated domestic trade in the United States. 
Both points are disputed, but almost everyone agrees that when 
backward people are governed and directed by those who are more 
progressive, trade is usually much stimulated. If India, the Philippines, 
and especially the Guianas had never been under foreign governments, 
their positions in the table of foreign trade per capita would be much 
lower than at present. In fact, they would almost disappear. 

The Ideal Conditions for Active Exchange of Products.—Ideally, 
the conditions most favorable to active business between two regions 
are as follows: (A) Both should be inhabited by people of high mental 
capacity and of as great energy as is consistent with the climate. (B) 
The two regions should be quite different in climate so that one, for 
example, produces cereals, beef, mutton, hides, wool, soft wood, and 
other products of the temperate zone, while the other produces sugar, 
coffee, rubber, tropical fruits, spices, hard wood, fibers like manila 
hemp, and other tropical products. (C) At the same time, the cooler 
country should have plenty of coal, petroleum, and water power so that 
manufacturing is stimulated; while the other should produce all sorts 
of metallic ores, especially iron, which can readily be taken by sea to 
the coal of the other country. The cool country should also produce 
mineral fertilizers which are chiefly needed in the warmer country. (D) 
The countries should lie as close together as is consistent with a pro- 
nounced climatic difference, and should be connected by a sea, both 
coasts of which have been submerged so as to provide many deep inden- 
tations and good harbors. ‘Thus transportation will be as easy as possi- 
ble. (£) Both countries should be under the same government, and the 
government should be wise, honest, and progressive. (@) The people 
in both regions should speak the same language and should be as 
similar as possible in ideals and habits so that they will understand 
one another’s preferences and peculiarities. 
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The eastern United States and Cuba; England and Ceylon; the 
Netherlands and Java; and Belgium al Belgian Congo are pairs of 
countries which approach the conditions most favorable for trade. 
All fall far short of the ideal here described, but the United States and 
Cuba approach it most closely. In spite of their differences in racial 
character, government, language, and customs, their nearness and the 
fact that they have almost the right degree of difference of climate, 
plus the activity of the United States, causes the per capita trade of 
the Cubans with the United States to be exceeded only by that which 
the Dutch are able to carry on with the Germans because they hold the 
mouth of the Rhine. Everywhere the activity with which any two 
regions carry on the exchange of products and services can be largely 
explained by the five factors here considered, namely, racial char- 
acter, diversity of products, government, transportation, and language 
and customs. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Divide the class into groups to investigate the demands of your state and 
others in comparison with their production and surplus. Base your estimate of the 
demands on the following lines of investigation. (A) In the state assigned to you 
compare the percentages of the gainfully occupied population engaged in agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing with the similar data for the whole U. 8. (Table 8). 
Assume that the percentages in Table 8 for the whole country represent about the 
necessary proportions of the three occupational classes which actually produce goods. 
In what respects is your state weak? 

(B) In the U. 8S. as a whole about 60 farms and 5000 acres of improved land 
supply the needs of 1000 people. From the Abstract of the Census ascertain how 
these figures compare with those of the state you are working on. Table 16 
shows how the average total yicld of all crops per acre varies from state to state. 
What difference does this make in your estimate of the amount of improved land 
needed to supply the needs of your state? 

(C) The following table shows the approximate annual consumption of certain 
main products per capita in the United States, and the number of animals, or area 
of land necessary to supply certain other needs such as animal food (1919 and 1920). 


Gorn seed ce tees 20 Ib. (Cottonee eer 30 lb. Lead.. eee Ons 
Oni eo eae 10 bu. Wools amr. 7 |b. oh ei: 5 elie; 
Wiheaite secs... - 7 bu Rab bekermeeieeas 5 Ib. IBN ee cok odo 6 7 |b 
Potatoes le socnao ase Obey, Solhiis oun oenme srelltey Loe 
(all kinds)... 4 bu. WOMANS boo e 300 bd. ft. | Manufactures . .$590 
Orchard fruits... 2 bu. (Perhaps $400 in 1925) 
Vegetables.... 0.014 acre | Coal: Horses or mules 0.25 
Susatrnce co Lb: anthracite... 0.7 ton | Beef cattle.... 0.34 
(Grapes. ser « PI Noe bituminous.. 3.9 ton | Dairy cattle... 0.30 
Eobaccole. as Lo lb: Gokemwew. teen. Qaim | Slngeiaeeans ogion 0.33 
Wotee vances 13 lb. Petroleum... ..200 gal. Swibe......-.. 0156 
WTRiiodocao dono. Wukemlay Pigsironeaeeir 0.3 ton | Chickens...... BLO 


Peanuts.....:. + bu. Tin plate...... 24 lb. Hay and forage 1.4 tons 
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Calculate the needs of your state for each of the products named above, assuming 
that the requirements are like the average for the U. 8. Compare the state’s needs 
with its production as given in Tables 15, 17, 23, 27 (count 2 tons of iron ore as 
roughly equal to one ton of pig iron), and 31 (use column K and base your con- 
clusions on an average value of $237 per capita added by manufacturing instead of 
on $590, the total value of manufactures per capita). Your own general knowledge 
will give the necessary facts for certain other articles such as rubber. 

Complete the work by preparing a table showing (A) your state’s deficit in the 
articles which are not produced in sufficient quantities, (B) a region of surplus pro- 
duction where your state can easily supply its needs of each article; (C) your state’s 
surplus in various articles; and (D) an easily. accessible region where a demand for 
each of these articles exists because of a deficit. Explain the geographical causes 
of the main features of the deficit and surplus in your chosen state. 

2. Examine the conditions which determine the variation of prices from place 
to place. In Tables 16 or 20 choose some product and make a shaded isopleth map 
of its variations in price from state to state. Make two other maps of the same 
article from Tables 16 or 18 and 19. Compare the three maps of each product. 
Try to determine how far prices are influenced by (A) abundance of production 
per capita, (B) proximity to great cities and industrial areas, (C) transportation and 
its relation to (a) the bulk or weight of the article, (b) its fragility, or tendency 
to spoil rapidly, (c) the degree of accessibility of the region of production and its 
relation to seaports and trunk railways. 

3. Contrast the foreign commerce of two distinctly different countries in the 
same continent, for example Chile and Ecuador. From the Statesman’s Yearbook 
list the exports and state the dominant conditions in each country which allow a 
surplus to be produced for export. Make a similar study of the imports and state 
the reasons why they are of a given type. What indications does the foreign trade 
supply as to which country is more advanced? 

4. In Table 38, select the five leading countries in the column ‘‘Number of 
times by which imports exceed exports” and analyze the conditions to which this 
is due. In the cities listed in Table 39, how commonly do either exports or. imports 
exceed each other by a large ratio? In the case of Harwich, England; Iquique, 
Chile; and Bilbao, Spain, what explanation can you find? 

5. Among the United States Customs Districts in Table 41, Galveston shows 
a wide divergence between imports and exports. Analyze the city from the stand- 
point of what is said in the text as to “Conditions which promote an active exchange 
of products” and “Ideal conditions for active exchange of products.” 

6. Study the foreign commerce of the United States as given in Tables 40 to 
43. (A) Draw graphs illustrating the relative values of the chief exports and 
imports. (B) For each of 10 or 15 chief exports prepare a map on which you indicate 
by appropriate symbols the amount sent from the United States to the more impor- 
tant countries. (C) Prepare similar maps of 10 or 15 exports. (D) Sum up your 
conclusions as to the commodities and countries that are most important in the foreign 
trade of the United States. Suppose that the trade were limited to 10 countries 
and 10 commodities. What combination of countries and commodities would 
produce the greatest trade (A) in value? (B) in tonnage (Table 40)? How would 
that trade compare with the actual total? 


PART IIT 


GREAT PRODUCTS AND TYPICAL COMMUNITIES 


CHAPTER XIII 
PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL DISTRIBUTION 


Kinds of Domestic Animals.—In the world as a whole, the chief 
domestic animals yield an annual return of approximately 27 billion 
dollars when reckoned in American prices. This is nearly half the value 
of all vegetable products except food for animals; it is twice the value 
of all the minerals. The accompanying table lists the animals that 
furnish practically all of this vast value, according to their zoological 
families. The starred animals may be excluded from further considera- 
tion. Most of them represent attempts at domestication which have 
not proved of much permanent value, or whose ultimate success is not 
yet known. 

The Limitations of DomesticationSeveral important features 
deserve notice in connection with the 30 unstarred animals. (1) All 
were domesticated so long ago that we have no certain knowledge of the 
event, in many cases not even a tradition. (2) The number of species 
that have proved permanently worthy of domestication is extremely 
small. Among approximately 3500 known species of mammals, only 
19 are unstarred above. Among 13,000 species of birds, only 9 fall 
among our 30 animals, and one of those, the ostrich, may drop out, if 
its feathers fail to find favor. Reptiles, 3500 species; amphibia, 1400; 
and fish, 13,000 have no domesticated representatives, except the 
doubtful goldfish. The case of insects is still more extreme, for silkworms 
and bees are the only domesticated species out of approximately 470,000. 
(3) The qualities which make an animal worth domesticating are con- 
centrated in a few small groups. Among the 30 animals here discussed 
no less than 16 belong to a single group, the Ungulata or hoofed mammals. 
Six of these are species of cattle, all from the genus Bos, which contains 
only 10speciesinall. The cattle family, as distinguished from the genus, 
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TABLE B—THE WORLD’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS * 
MAMMALS. 


A. Hoofed mammals. (Ungulata.) : 
I. Order of odd-toed hoofed mammals. (Perissodactyla.) 
a. Horse family. 
Asp Home (Equus caballus.) Central Asia. 
: 2. Ass. (Equus africanus.). North Africa. 
II. Order of even-toed hoofed mammals. (Artiodactyla.) 
a. Cattle family. mn. ‘ 
. Ordinary cattle. (Bos primigenius.) Europe. me ; 
Humped zebu of India, and galla of Africa. (Bos indicus.) India. 
Gayal. (Bos frontalis.) India. : 
. Banteng or Javan cattle. (Bos sondaicus.) East Indies. 
Yak. (Bos grunniens.) _ Tibet and Himalayas. 
Water buffalo. (Bos babulus.) India. ; 
. Sheep. (Ovis aries.) Probably Western Asia. 
’ Goat. (Capra hircus.) Western Asia. 
b. Pig family. : : 
11. Pig. (Perhaps several species.) Europe, Asia. 
c. Camel family. ; ‘ 
12. Arabian camel, one-humped. (Camelus dromedarius.) Arabia. 
13. Bactrian camel, two-humped. (Camelus bactrianus.) Central Asia. 
14. Llama. (Llama glama.) Peru. 
15. Alpaca. (Llama pacos.) Andes. 
d. Deer family. 
16. Reindeer. (Rangifer tarandus.) Arctic regions. 
III. Order of elephants. (Proboscidea.) 
*17. Elephant. (Elephas indicus.) India. Not bred in captivity. 
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B. Clawed mammals. (Unguiculata.) 
I. Order of flesh-eating mammals. (Carnivora.) 
a. Dog family. 
18. Dog. (Descended from several species.) Place of origin unknown. 
*19. Silver fox. (Vulpes fulvus.) North America. 
b. Cat family. 
20. Cat. (Felis libyca and other species.) Probably North Africa. 
*21. Cheetah. (Acinonyx jubatus.) Subtropical Asia and Africa. 
c. Marten family. 
*22. Ferret. (Putorius foetidus.) Probably North Africa. 
d. Civet and mongoose family. 
*23. Mongoose. (Herpestes mungo.) India. 
II. Order of gnawing mammals. (Rodentia.) 
a. Rabbit family. 
24. Rabbit. (Oryctolagus cuniculus.) Western Mediterranean basin. 
b. Rat family. 
*25. White rat. Probably China, but first domesticated in England about 1850. 
*26. White mouse. Origin unknown. 
c. Guinea pig family. 
*27. Guinea pig. (Cavia cutleri.) Peruvian coast, originally kept for food. 
Brrps. 
I. Order of fowl-like birds. (Galliformes.) 
28. Hen. (Gallus gallus.) India. 
29. Turkey. (Meleagris mexicana.) Mexico. 
30. Guinea fowl. (Wild stock unknown.) Probably West Africa. 
31. Peafowl. (Pavo cristatus.) India. 
Il. Order of goose-like birds. (Anseriformes.) 
32. Duck. (Anas boschas.) North America, temperate Europe and Asia. 
33. Goose. (Anser anser.) Northern Europe (?) : 
34. Swan. (Cygnus olor.) Central Europe and Central Asia. 
III. Order of plover-like birds. (Charadriiformes.) 
. Pigeon. (Columba livia.) Mediterranean region to China. 
IV. Order of ostriches. (Struthiontformes.) 
36. Ostrich. (Struthio camelus.) North Africa. 
V. Order of stork-like birds. (Ciconiiformes.) 
’ *37. Cormorant. (Several species.) Coast of Europe, Asia, America. 
VI. Order of falcon-like birds. (Falconiformes.) 
*38. Falcon. (Probably several species.) Southern and Eastern Asia. 
VII. Order of sparrow-like birds. (Passeriformes.) 
*39. Canary. (Serinus canarius.) Canary Islands and Maderia., 
Fisa. 
I. Order of the bony fishes. (Teleostez.) 
*40. Gold fish. (Cyprinus auratus.) China. 
INSECTS. 
I. Order of butterflies and moths. (Lepidoptera.) 
41. Silkworm. (Bombyx mori.) China. 
II. Order of ants, bees, and wasps. (Hymenoptera.) 
42. Bee. (Apis, many species.) Mediterranean region. (?) 


ote Nomenclature after Hegner. Arranged in the order of their importance to man so far as this 
is consistent with the zoological classification. : 
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includes also the sheep and goat, so that one-fifth of all the domestic 
animals, and one-fourth of the important ones, come from this one 
family. In the same way 4 out of 6 members of the camel family have 
been domesticated, and 2 out of the 7 members of the horse family. 
All the more important birds come from two orders, Galliformes, and 
Anseriformes. 

Uses of Domestic Animals.—Usefulness is the main quality which 
makes an animal worth domesticating. In a stage of culture like our 
own, the main uses of domestic animals are: (1) food, (2) transporta- 
tion, (3) clothing, (4) raw materials other than for clothing, (5) protection, 
(6) hunting, (7) scavenging, (8) fertilizer. Food is put first because 
financially it occupies the main place. When reckoned at American 
prices, the main food products derived from animals are worth the huge 
sum of nearly 23 billion dollars per year, or about one-third as much 
as all man’s vegetable food (page 6). The world’s annual production 
of animals for transportation has an estimated value of about 2 billion 
dollars, but the relative importance of animals in this respect is much 
greater, for animals live many years, whereas food is usually consumed 
the year it is raised. The wool, silk, and hides supplied by animals 
provide clothing materials worth another 2 billion dollars each year, 
although their importance is probably much less than that of the animals 
for transportation, as will appear below. The next four uses occupy 
such a minor rank that they are here excluded from further discussion, 
while the importance of fertilizers has already been discussed. 

The Importance of Animals for Transportation.—The use of animals 
for transportation and draft is probably more important than for food. 
Without beasts of burden, human beings might never have progressed 
beyond the stage of carrying all loads with their own bodies, as among 
the highland Indians of Guatemala. Unless animals had been used to 
pull the plow, the main centers of agriculture and civilization might 
never have migrated into regions of forests and prairies where the climate 
is especially stimulating and the highest civilizations now center. In 
most such regions a cover of sod soon smothers a field that is not plowed. 
Such a field can be spaded by hand, but the excessive labor almost 
precludes a high standard of living. Without draft animals mankind 
might never have realized the wonderful possibilities of the wheel, 
which led to modern machinery. The desire to utilize horses or other 
animals more fully for draft purposes presumably led primitive man 
to put wheels under his sledges, and later to gear wheels together so 
that his animals might grind grain, pump water, and the like. Thus 
in many ways beasts of burden and draft animals have been essential 
in the evolution of the highest types of civilization. 
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Motor transportation is sometimes supposed io have made the 
horse no longer a necessity. This is true in limited regions, but not in 
the world as a whole. Motor traction on the farm is still far too expen- 
sive for most of mankind. The United States has five out of six of the 
world’s motor vehicles, and a still larger percentage of the tractors. 
Except for a few million people in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Argentina, the overwhelming majority of the 1700 inhabitants 
of the parts of the world outside the United States depend almost 
entirely upon horses, mules, cattle, and even camels for plowing 
and other farm work. In the United States, however, the number of 
horses, mules, and asses in cities and villages diminished from 3,470,000 
in 1910 to 2,100,000 in 1920, and has now fallen still lower. On the 
farms of the United States the horses and mules increased from 
24,149,000 in 1910 to 25,200,000 in 1920, the maximum being reached 
in 1919. According to the census of 1925 the number had declined to 
22,289,000. This decrease of 11.5 per cent represents a decrease of 
16.3 per cent in horses and an increase of 13.9 per cent in mules, for 
mules are used mainly in the South where tractors and trucks are still 
scarce. Further evidence of a diminished demand for horses and 
mules is found in the fall of the birth rate from 90 colts per 1000 animals 
in 1919 to only 44 in 1924, and in the almost steady decline in the 
average farm price of horses from $146 in 1910 to $76 in 1924. 

It should be noted, however, that according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the birth rate of horses now seems to have ceased to decline. 
Moreover, during and after periods of depression on the farms there is 
often a decline in the number and price of animals. For example, it is 
estimated that from 1893 to 1897 the number of horses and mules in 
the United States declined 104 per cent and the price fell 49 per cent. 
Thus even without automobiles, the decline in the numbers and price 
of farm animals was essentially the same as in the more recent case. 
The two cases are not parallel, however, for in the present case the 
automobile and especially the truck and tractor are making steady 
inroads upon the work formerly done by horses. 

In spite of this there still remained approximately 23,500,000 horses 
and mules in the United States in 1925. The case of horses is much 
like that of railroads. Automobiles and trucks now do an immense 
business in carrying both passengers and freight, and have caused a 
considerable number of surburban trains and minor railway lines to 
be given up. But they have not put the railroads out of business. 
Indeed they have not even diminished the average freight haul, and in 
1923 had not reduced the passenger business below the level prevailing 
before the Great War, as appears in the following figures: 
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Billions of Passengers | Billions of Tons of Freight 
Carried One Mile Carried One Mile 
1890 11.8 16.2 
1900 16.0 141.6 
1910 32.3 255.0 
1915 32.5 343.5 
1920 47.4 413.7 
1923 38.3 416.3 


In the same way the automobile, truck and tractor are indeed displacing 
the horse in many places, but even in the United States it is by no 
means certain how far the present decline in the number of horses and 
mules will go. In almost no other country has motor traction yet 
caused any appreciable decline. 

The geographical significance of all this lies in the fact that horses 
and tractors are the most economical source of power for farms in 
different environments. The tractor may some day do practically 
all the work where well-drained, level land is available, where the soil 
is rich enough so that the farmers have considerable capital, and where 
the farms are large enough or the spirit of cooperation great enough so 
that there is work enough to keep the tractors busy much of the time. 
One interesting result of the introduction of tractors is that the more 
prosperous and progressive farmers tend to buy land enough to fit the 
capacities of their machines. Hence tractors are very numerous in 
regions like central Illinois where the soil is especially fertile; they are 
less numerous in such regions as southern Illinois with its poor gray soils; 
still less so in places like Mississippi; and almost unknown in backward 
regions like the Kentucky Mountains. 

The horse and mule are of relatively greatest importance in regions 
where tractors are least important. | This case is like hundreds of others: 
each new invention produces its greatest effect in the most favored 
centers; the old methods persist elsewhere. Thus, although horses and 
mules are fast being displaced by the tractor in the most favored low- 
lands of the United States, Canada, Australia and Argentina, their 
importance has as yet diminished very little on the farms of most parts 
of New England, the South, and Europe. Even in the best agricultural 
areas the demand for draft animals elsewhere may long make it profitable 
to keep horses for breeding purposes, and that in turn will make it worth 
while to use them for at least part of the farm work. Thus our net 
conclusion is not only that the horse and other draft animals have been 
and still are of almost incalculable importance in the evolution of 
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civilization but that such animals will long continue to be of high value 
except in the most favored areas. 

The General Distribution of Domestic Animals.—Before discussing 
the distribution of the individual species of domestic animals, let us 
consider that of all species taken together. This obliges us to deter- 
mine the relative importance of the different animals. How many 
hens or sheep, for example, are equivalent to a horse or cow? The 
United States Department of Agriculture uses a standard based on the 
amount of food consumed per animal, a horse, cow, or ox being counted 
as an animal unit equivalent to 5 swine, 7 sheep, or 100 hens. For our 
purpose, a standard based on values is advisable, for the price of an 
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Fig. 65.—Distribution of Domestic Animals per Capita. 


From Economic Geography. 


animal is the best available measure of its all-around usefulness. On 
the basis of the United States censuses of 1910 and 1920, together with 
data from other countries, the relative values are approximately as 
follows: 
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These numbers may represent dollars, pounds sterling, francs, or 
any other unit of value. What we want is merely a measure of the 
relative value of one animal compared with another. As used here, 
an animal unit happens to correspond to the value of a sheep, work dog, 
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or reindeer; we might equally well use a unit one-tenth as large and 
equivalent to a hen, or five times as large and equivalent to a cow. By 
adding together the relative values of all the animals in each country 
or state, we obtain the total animal units (Table 13 in Appendix), and 
from this it is easy to determine the animal units per capita (Fig. 65), 
and per square mile (Fig. 66). 

The Relation of Density of Population to Numbers of Animals.— 
One of the outstanding features of the maps of animal units per square 
mile and per capita is that they are almost opposite in appearance. 
Where animals are numerous per capita (Fig. 65), they are generally 
scarce per square mile (Fig. 66), and vice versa. Often, to be sure, © 
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Fra. 66.—Distribution of Domestic Animals per Square Mile. 


this generalization is obscured by other factors such as climate, stage 
of civilization, relief, diseases, and the location of markets. Its general 
truth, however, is well illustrated in Fig. 67. The dotted lines show 
the number of animals per capita according to the scale on the left, 
and the solid lines the number per square mile, according to the scale 
on the right. The various states or countries are arranged according 
to the density of their population per square mile, the most densely 
populated being on the left and those sparsely populated on the right. 
In each section of Fig. 67 the two lines go up and down together in their 
minor fluctuations, but the dotted line shows a general tendency to 
rise from left to right, while the solid line shows a similar tendency to 
fall. The minor irregularities are due to the other factors mentioned 
above; the general tendency for the two lines to move in opposite 
directions is due to a deep-seated mathematical relationship among 
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three factors: (1) the density of the human population, (2) the density 
of the animal poulation, and (3) the number of animals in proportion 
to the people. The same tendency appears in similar diagrams for each 
continent, and even in those where states like those of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia are employed. This means that all 
over the world, the places that have many inhabitants per square mile 
tend to have many animals per square mile, and few per capita. The 
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Notice that in each section of this diagram the solid and dotted lines cross only 
once, and this crossing is always at the same density of population, just under 100. 
In similar diagrams for other continents, and for the states of different countries, 
the same conditions prevail. A change in the scale on which either of the curves is 
plotted of course alters the crossing point, but does not alter the fact that the lines 
cross only once, and that the crossing point for all diagrams drawn on the same scale 
is the same. 


opposite is equally true, for regions with few inhabitants per square 
mile tend to have few animals per square mile, although the number 
per capita is large. 

In Europe this relationship can be seen with special clearness. 
England and Wales, with a density of 648 people per square mile (as 
shown by the figures following the word England), Belgium with 634 
per square mile, and the Netherlands with 528, have many animal 
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units per square mile, namely 1070, 1202, and 1438. At the other 
end of the scale Finland with 23 people per square mile, Norway with 
21, and Iceland 2, have few animal units per square mile, namely, only 
110, 91, and 33. On the other hand, England and Wales have only 
1.7 animal units per capita, Belgium 1.9, and Netherlands 2.7, whereas 
Finland has 4.0, Norway 4.3, and Iceland 14.2. 

The curve for the United States in Fig. 67 although more irregular 
than that for Europe, proves the same thing. One of its most extraor- 
dinary features is the great height of the solid line at the left and where 
five large cities are shown. In large cities animals are relatively incon- 
Spicuous because of the great numbers of people and automobiles. 
Nevertheless, in proportion to their area, cities generally contain far 
more animals, especially horses, than do corresponding rural areas. 
Another notable feature of the United States curve is the high general 
level of the dotted line. This indicates many animals per capita and 
is a rough indication of the generally high standard of living arising 
from the newness of America, the energy of its people, and the great 
natural advantages. 

In spite of the common opinion that the dense human population 
of China and Japan leaves little room for animals, the third curve in 
Fig. 67 shows that Asia follows the law just given quite as closely as 
Europe and the United States. China proper, according to the best 
available estimates, has a density of 286 per square mile for its human 
population, and 246 animal units for its animal population. The 
corresponding figures for Japan are 387 for people and 206 for animals. 
On the other hand, the number of animal units per person is low, as 
might be expected, being 0.9 for China and 0.5 for Japan, but both of 
these are higher than Massachusetts, 0.4.: 

Value of Different Kinds of Animals for Transportation and Draft.— 
From the standpoint of transportation and farm work, the ideal animal 
possesses the following qualities: (1) Intelligence, so that it can be 
taught to start and stop at the word of command, and conduct itself 
quietly when ridden, harnessed, loaded, or driven, In this respect the 
dog, horse, donkey, and elephant rank especially high; cattle, reindeer, 
and camels are moderately good, and llamas, sheep, goats, and pigs 
relatively poor. (2) Sufficient size and strength to carry one man long 
distances easily. The horse, ass, all six members of the cattle family, 
the reindeer, camel, llama, and elephant satisfy this requirement fairly 
well. That is one reason why they have been domesticated. The camel, 
however, is too large, for he can easily carry two or three people, and 
the elephant is still larger. Such large animals do not pay, for a man 
needs to ride alone far more often than with a companion. ‘To feed 
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and care for a big animal when a smaller one will suffice is like paying 
a man to do a boy’s work. The donkey, reindeer, and llama, on the 
other hand, are too small. They can carry’a man, to be sure, but not 
easily for long distances, especially if he has baggage. Horses and cattle 
are almost exactly the right size. (3) Fairly good speed day after day. 
Here the horse and camel are best. Cattle, donkeys, reindeer, and 
elephants are less speedy, or get tired more quickly. The elephant 
has little endurance and can work only a few hours per day. (4) An 
easy gait. In this respect the horse and the ass are much the best. 
(5) Ability to pull as well as carry. Asa factor in human progress it is 
especially necessary to have animals that can pull wheeled vehicles, and 
draw the plow through grassy sod. Here again the horse is probably the 
best of all animals, but cattle are also excellent. The donkey would be 
almost equally good, but is not heavy enough. The camel, llama, and 
elephant lack the hard hoofs which are essential for good draft animals. 
(6) Ease and cheapness with which the animals can be fed and cared for 
and the young brought to maturity. 

According to these criteria, the horse stands much ahead of all other 
animals so far as transportation and farm work are concerned. Cattle, 
donkeys, and camels rank fairly well. Reindeer, elephants, and llamas 
are also useful. The dog, sheep, goat, pig, and alpaca are of practical 
use only when no other animal is available. 

Relative Value of Animals as Producers of Food.—If all animals 
could be raised with equal ease, their value for food would depend on 
(1) the quality of the meat, (2) the extent to which they furnish other 
food products such as milk and eggs, and (3) the rapidity with which 
the young grow to maturity. 

(1) All of the 17 Ungulata, or hoofed animals, in the table on page 
180, furnish excellent meat, as do the unstarred birds and the rabbit. 
Among the unstarred animals only the carnivora and insects fail to furnish 
good meat. Differences in the quality of the meat, although important, 
are generally minor factors in determining where each species shall be 
raised, unless it be in the case of the rabbit and pig. 

(2) A far more important consideration is the extent to which an 
animal furnishes milk or eggs. All the ungulates in our list, except 
the pig and elephant, are milked in certain regions, and in all cases the 
milk is an admirable article of diet. Nevertheless, ordinary cattle, 
together with goats and sheep, far surpass other animals in this respect. 
That gives them great value, for milk appears to be the most valuable 
single product in the whole world. (Table A, p.9.) The world’s annual 
production of eggs is worth roughly 1800 million dollars, or about as 
much as oats, or sheep. As a producer of eggs, no bird can compare 
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with the hen. Thus as sources of food products other than meat, the 
most desirable animals appear to rank as follows: cattle, hens, goats, 
sheep. 

(3) As a rule, the more rapidly an animal reaches maturity, the less 
is the expense of producing a given weight of food for man. Young 
horseflesh is as good as the best beef, but the horse requires nearly four 
years to reach maturity, an ox little more than two. The sheep, goat, 
and pig, and the edible domestic birds are still better in this respect, 
for they attain almost their full size within a year. The pig and the 
birds have the further advantage of producing many young at one time, 
and more than one litter or brood per year. If we disregard the cost 
of their food, the best animals probably rank nearly as follows in 
respect to the amount of meat in proportion to their food; hens, pigs, 
sheep, goats, cattle. 

Relative Value of Animals as Producers of Clothing.—<As sources 
of materials for clothing, no animal, unless it be the alpaca, can compare 
with the sheep. Wool ranks second only to cotton as a material for 
clothing. It owes its value partly to the fact that, unlike fur, it can 
be sheared or plucked from the living animal, but chiefly to the ease 
with which it can be spun into thread, and also to the facility with which 
old wool that has already done duty in clothing or otherwise can be 
reworked. Nevertheless, the world’s annual production of wool (900 
million dollars), reckoning again at American prices, is worth only about 
a tenth as much as the milk produced in the same time. The llama, 
camel, reindeer, and goat come next to the sheep and alpaca as sources 
of materials for cloth, for they yield hair which is soft and woolly and 
can be made into good clothing. Other domestic animals are of little 
use for clothing materials other than leather. But the world’s annual 
production of leather is worth somewhere near 700 million dollars, or 
more than three-fourths as much as the wool. As the best leather 
comes from cattle and horses, that gives these animals another claim 
to high value. 

The World’s Most Valuable Animals.—Suppose that all domestic 
animals could live equally well in all environments. Which would be 
raised in greatest numbers? The horse would generally be the choice 
for transportation and draft purposes. Ordinary cattle would be 
raised practically everywhere because of their combined efficiency as 
producers of meat, milk, and hides, and because they are useful for 
transportation and farm work. There would be no use in raising the 
other species of the cattle family, for they yield less milk than European 
cattle, and at least the yak and water buffalo are less tractable. Sheep, 
likewise, would be wanted rather than goats, but the alpaca might be as 
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popular as the sheep. Pigs would be raised in large numbers because 
they yield much meat in proportion to their food, and are easily fed. 
Hens would be still more in demand for the same reasons, and also 
because they are the best producers of eggs. 

Silkworms and bees occupy unique though minor places in supplying 
human needs, and therefore would presumably be widely raised, even 
though artificial silk is now becoming common. Accordingly, if each 
kind of animal could be raised as easily and profitably in one part of the 
world as in others, we should expect the following animals to be numerous 
wherever people are numerous and scarce wherever people are scarce: 
horses, ordinary cattle, sheep, hens, pigs, silkworms, and bees. Others 
would presumably be raised only as luxuries or for some special purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the actual distribution of each of the domestic 
animals differs greatly from that of man. The causes of these dif- 
ferences are our next subject of investigation. They include climate, 
relief, soil, markets, stage of progress, density of population, social, 
religious, and political conditions, and certain other factors, as will appear 
in the next chapter. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the general characteristics of countries that stand higher than would 
be expected in the number of animal units with those that stand lower than would 
be expected. From Fig. 67 make lists of the states and countries that have decidedly 
more animal units per square mile and per capita than would be expected from their 
population. Make a similar list of those standing especially low in both respects. 
What physical qualities and what occupational and social conditions seem to be 
characteristic of the states and countries in each list? Examine the figures for each 
region in Tables 14, 18, and 19 and make a list of the animals of each country in order 
of their-importance per capita and per square mile. Is there any systematic tendency 
for certain types of animals to be more important in one list than in the other? 

2. Compare Figs. 65, 66, and 68. Point out the degree to which each of the animal 
maps resembles the population map. In what important respects does each of the 
animal maps fail to be the opposite of the map of density of population? Explain 
these failures. 

3. In Fig. 67, Iowa, South Dakota, British India, Denmark, and the Irish Free 
State represent extremes of one kind; West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Portugal, Lithuania, and Chosen represent extremes of the other kind. For these 
11 regions prepare diagrams like Fig. 76 for horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, respect- 
ively, arranging the regions in order of the number of animals (A) per capita, and 
(B) per square mile. Indicate by asterisks the countries in each diagram which fall 
below the expected level in Fig. 67. What generalizations can you draw from your 
diagrams? 


CHAPTER XIV 
DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


The Distribution of Horses.—In one important respect, animals like 
the horse, that are used for transportation, resemble those like the dog 
and cat, that are used for protection. They are of little use unless 
they live so close to their owners that they are available all the time. 
Wool, meat, eggs, and even milk may be shipped ten miles, or even 
ten thousand if rightly treated, and be almost as useful as if raised 
in the back yard, but a dog or cat living a quarter of a mile away is of 
little use, and if a farmer’s horses were kept five miles away he might 
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Fia. 69.—World Map of Horses. 


almost as well have none. Therefore, if horses could thrive everywhere, 
their distribution over the earth’s surface would presumably be almost 
identical with that of man, except that backward and unprogressive 
people would keep less than would the more progressive. 

A comparison of Figs. 69 and 1 shows that in general the distri- 
bution of horses is like that of people in North America and Europe, 
the continents with the best climates and the most progressive type of 
civilization. The ratio of horses to people appears much greater than 
it really is, because each dot represents only 100,000 individuals on the 
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horse map and 1,000,000 on the population map. If the number of 
persons per dot were diminished in South America and increased in 
Asia, and if the horse map could be completed in China and other 
countries where there are no good statistics, the maps of horses and 
people would show many resemblances in those continents also. Only 
in Africa do the two maps become almost completely different, for 
horses are there almost absent except in the far north and south. 

In spite of general resemblances, there are great differences in the 
distribution of horses and people. For example, the number of horses 
per thousand people in various continents is approximately as follows: 
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+ STATES” ACRES STATES ACRES 
Texas | 25.448.000 Minnesota 16.705,000 
: Konsos. .22299,000 Missouri 16.049.000 
lowa’ + 2.136.000 iE 15,341,000 
Minols 20,977,000 S.Dakota  14.997.000 
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Nebraska 19234000 7 § __365000.000 . 
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Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fig. 70.—Distribution of Cultivated Land in the United States. 


These great differences are partly climatic and partly cultural. 
The cultural differences include (1) the relatively low stage of progress 
in much of Asia and Africa; (2) the contrast between highly developed 
industrial conditions in Europe and North America, and the relative 
absence of such conditions in South America and Australia; and (3) the 
density of population, for in the old, long-settled countries of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia the number of people is as dense as is compatible 
with the present standards of living, whereas the other three continents 
still have room for more people without lowering their standards of 
living. 

In order to appreciate more clearly the factors which determine 
the distribution of horses, compare Fig. 70, showing all the land in 
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harvested crops in the United States, with Fig. 71, showing the dis- 
tribution of horses. The two are astonishingly alike in (1) the con- 
centration of animals in the Corn Belt from Ohio to Iowa; (2) the 
sparsity of animals in the dry regions of the West, and in the more 
rugged areas of the East; (3) the local concentrations wherever level 
land, irrigation, and other conditions permit farming in the western 
half of the country; (4) the belts of relative density extending south- 
ward along the fertile Mississippi Valley and farther west in the strip of 
good soil from Kansas to eastern Texas; (5) the general decline south- 
ward where both climatic and social conditions are relatively unfavorable 


MORSES 
CEACLODING COLTS AND TERUNGS, INCLUDING RORSES IN CITIES AND VILLAGES) 


NUMBER, JAN. 1, 1920 ; EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2,000 HEAD 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tia. 71.—Distribution of Horses in the United States. 


to the most productive agriculture. Note, however, that the maps 
display at least two marked differences. One is the concentration of 
horses in knots around the eastern cities, and the other is that the 
number of horses declines southward much more rapidly than the 
amount of land under cultivation. 

This last condition is largely explained by the fact that the horse, 
like every other animal and plant, has a distinct climatic optimum. 
Departures from that optimum inevitably cause the number of horses 
to decline until zero is reached at the extreme limits. But the optimum 
for the ass is different from that for the horse. The ass can stand greater 
heat, greater drought, coarser food, and greater neglect. Mules inherit 
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these qualities from their fathers, but inherit the size and many other 
good qualities of their mothers, which are horses. As climatic condi- 
tions become unfavorable by reason of warmth or aridity, asses tend 
to replace horses, but among people of progressive tendencies only 
enough asses are kept to serve as breeding animals, and large numbers 
of mules are raised. Fig. 72 shows how mules become the dominant 
work animals as one goes southward in the United States. Their 
distribution follows the same laws as that of horses so far as the relation 
to cultivated land and cities is concerned. 

Europe illustrates the factors controlling the distribution of horses 


: MULES 
(EXCLUDING COLTS AND YEARLINGS, INCLUDING MULES IN CITIES AND VILLAGES) 
NUMBER JAN. 1, 1920 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fic. 72.—Distribution of Mules in the United States. 


quite as well as the United States. Throughout all the central area 
horses are distributed almost in proportion to the cultivated land, with 
local concentrations in cities as at London, Paris, and Moscow, and in 
places especially favorable for horse-breeding. The end of Cape 
Finisterre in France has about three horses per capita because the 
dampness favors wonderful grass, but is not so favorable for crops. 
Northward and southward the horses diminish faster than the people. 
In the north the reindeer replaces the horse; in the south, the ass, with 
a belt of mule-using country between the main areas of horses and 
asses. 

In the other continents horses decline in number in response to lower 
human standards and unfavorable climate. Toward the deserts, after 
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becoming scarce in the belt where asses are used, the horses almost 
disappear and the camel becomes the dominant beast of burden. In 
spite of their fame, Arab horses are very scarce; none but the rich can 
ownthem. They have to be most tenderly cared for, which is one reason 
why they are treated almost like members of the family and extolled 
in poetry and song. In Africa, south of the Sahara, the plains of the 
Sudan and the central highlands afford fairly good food for horses, 
but the climate is not favorable, and in many places the tsetse fly 
almost exterminates them. The forests of equatorial Africa depart still 
farther from the equine optimum. ‘There the climate, together with 
many pests in addition to the tsetse fly, causes vast areas to have no 
horses whatever. In fact, practically all domestic animals are so much 
at a disadvantage that this vast African area is the region, above all 
others, where men still carry loads hundreds or thousands of miles on 
their heads. Only where the climate ameliorates and the parasites 
decline in number toward the far south do horses again become numerous. 

In Asia similar but less extreme conditions prevail. Horses thrive 
fairly well on the steppes of southern Siberia and are very numerous 
per capita. Among the Khirgiz they are so prized that the word 
‘animal’? used alone, generally means “ hotse.”” A sheep may be 
called a “sheep animal.”’ Nevertheless, the number of horses per 
square mile is small, for the dry climate with its great contrasts between 
summer and winter does not permit a large population either of men 
or horses. In northern China and Manchuria, horses again become 
fairly numerous, but are interspersed with asses, mules, and camels, 
as befits the climate. Japan likewise has a fair number of horses per 
square mile because of the dense population, but the climate and 
vegetation are so unfavorable that the number per capita is extremely 
small. Horse-breeding is largely confined to specially favored areas 
in the cooler and drier north. | 

Southward in Asia, horses decline as in tropical Africa. In India, 
camels and asses do much of the work of horses in the dry northwest, 
oxen do it in the moderately moist parts of the east and south, and 
water buffaloes wherever the climate and the opportunities for irriga- 
tion permit rice to be raised. In Indo-China and southern China, 
where the environment is especially unfit for horses, the water buffalo 
becomes almost the sole beast of burden. At Hongkong, for example, 
in spite of the large number of English people, there is only a handful 
of horses. Finally, in the most steadily warm, moist parts of Asia, 
where tropical forests provide a habitat peculiarly unfit for almost 
any domestic animals, man ekes out his own task of burden-bearing 
by using elephants. These animals, like dogs and reindeer in the far 
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north, yaks in the Himalayas, sheep in the highest parts of Tibet, llamas 
in the Andes, and human coolies in central Africa, the Amazon basin, 
and parts of southeastern Asia, illustrate how man turns to less and 
less effective types of animals, as he finds himself in environments 
more and more unlike the optimum for the horse, the best of all animals 
for transportation. 

The Distribution of Cattle—The distribution of other domestic 
animals follows the same laws as that of horses, but with important 
differences in details. In general the world map of cattle (Fig. 73). 
with its heavily shaded areas in India, Europe, the United States, and 
South America, seems more like that of population (Fig. 1) than does 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fig. 73.—World Map of Cattle. 


the map of horses (Fig. 69). This does not mean that ordinary cattle 
rival men in their ability to live in a wide variety of climates, although 
they are less sensitive than horses to certain pests and diseases of warm 
regions. The reason for the abundance of cattle in southern Asia 1s 
that several species are included in Fig. 73. The cattle in Europe, the 
United States, South America, and Australia are generally of the 
European species (Bos taurus); those in southern Asia belong to the 
other five species shown on page 180. 

The distribution of the European species of cattle is much like 
that of horses, although there is no such aggregation of animals ip 
cities. Since modern transportation permits even so perishable a 
product as milk to be raised with profit a hundred or more miles from 
the cities where it is consumed, and since butter, cheese, and meat can 
stand almost any amount of transportation, the tendency in progressive 
countries is to keep numerous milch cows within a few hundred miles 
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of all great cities, a smaller number within shorter distance of smaller 
communities, and a few upon practically every farm. But cows whose 
milk is used for butter, cheese, or condensed milk are kept where the 
climatic conditions and forage, and the demands of other crops make 
them most profitable. 

This, however, is true only of European cattle. In Asia, although a 
few are kept for meat and milk, the vast majority are work animals, 
kept especially for plowing. Hence their distribution corresponds 
closely with that of the farmers, and there are also many in the cities. 

RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE IN REGIONS 
ESPECIALLY GOOD OR POOR FOR CATTLE 
MILAN, ITALY DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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From Economic Geography, Vol. I. 
Fic. 74.—Climatie Types in Reference to Cattle. 


Dotted lines indicate temperature per scales on right; shading indicates rainfall per scales on left. 


The optimum for European cattle is fairly cool, moist summers, 
especially if milk rather than beef is the main object, rain at all seasons, 
or else irrigation to supply fresh forage, and so little cold weather and 
snow that the grass is green the year round. This type of climate is 
illustrated by Dublin in Fig. 74. The cool summers discourage many 
kinds of agriculture, but foster an abundance of tender, nutritious grass 
and other forage plants. If good markets are accessible, the farmers 
in such regions turn largely to dairy farming, as in the Irish Free State, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark where there are 156 cattle per square 
mile (Table 14). 

Such equable climates, with admirable conditions for cattle in both 
summer and winter, are rare. If the summers are cool and moist, but 
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the winters cold, as in Vermont, northern New York, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, the dairy industry is hampered only slightly, for low tem- 
perature does little harm, if the cows are fed on good hay and juicy 
silage. If the summers are warm enough so that corn can be raised, 
milk may still be of great importance, as in Jowa (Dubuque in Fig. 74), 
_ but the fattening of beef cattle is also likely to be highly profitable. For 
these reasons, and also because it is farther from the great eastern 
centers of population, Iowa with 23 dairy cattle per square mile falls 
behind Wisconsin and Vermont (41 per square mile), New York, (33), 
Connecticut (30), Ohio (27), Rhode Island (25), and Pennsylvania (24), 
and stands only a little ahead of Massachusetts and Minnesota (22), 
and Illinois and Indiana (21). On the other hand, Iowa has 58 beef 
cattle per square mile, whereas its nearest rivals have only 35 in Ne- 
braska, 30 in Kansas, 28 in Missouri, and 26 in Illinois (Table 18). 
. A region with summers as warm and rainy as those of Iowa, and 
with winters sufficiently moist and warm to support good pasturage 
but not to make the grasses tough, is excellent for beef cattle. That is 
why northeastern Argentina and Uruguay (Concordia in Fig. 74) are 
to-day the world’s greatest beef-raising center. Dairy products may 
also be produced there, but not so well as where the summers are cool. 
The Po Valley in northern Italy is a cattle center, although much 
less important than centers in the North Sea countries, the north central 
United States, and the Argentine region. One reason for its intermediate 
position is the climate (Milan in Fig. 74). The temperature is much 
like that of Iowa, though better, for the summers are only a trifle 
warmer than at Dubuque, whereas the winters are considerably warmer. 
On the other hand, although northern Italy, like all the chief cattle 
centers, has a moderate rainfall of 14 to 2 inches per month in winter and 
more at some seasons, its summer rainfall is too light. When the 
temperature averages 72 or 73° F. for three months, a region with only 
2 inches of rain per month is likely to become so dry that irrigation is 
desirable although not essential, and the pasturage falls off in quality. 
Physical Environment and Types of Cattle.—Different types of 
environment support different breeds or even species of cattle. This 
arises partly from the choice of the breeders, partly from the selective 
action of nature, and partly from other causes such as mutations. A 
well-known example is the contrast between Holsteins and Jerseys. 
The Holsteins originated on the northern coast of Holland where the 
moist, cool summers combine with a heavy clay soil and very level 
land to make the grass luxuriant, but watery. Cows with large bony 
frames and correspondingly large abdomens are apparently better able 
than others to support themselves and their calves on such vegetation. 
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The watery food apparently tends to make the milk abundant, but 
relatively low in butter fat and other solids. The island of Jersey, 
on the contrary, although as rainy as Holland, averages about 4° F. 
warmer in summer, and has light loamy soil and many hills. Hence 
the herbage is shorter, finer, and less watery than in Holland, the 
Jersey cows do not need large stomachs or large frames, and the selection 
of nature and of the breeders has preserved a type less massive than 
the Holsteins, and notable for the production of milk which though 
moderate in quantity is very rich and creamy. 

The Non-European Species of Cattle—The differences between 
species of cattle are like those between breeds, but more pronounced. 
Just as the environments of the Dutch coast and Jersey have led to the 
selection of special types by man and nature, so the environment of 
southern Asia has cooperated with other agencies in producing distinct 
species of cattle such as the Brahman or zebu type, the gayal, yak, 
water buffalo, and banteng. It is these which give southern Asia and 
the East Indies their heavy shading in Fig. 73. The Brahmans are the 
main type of cattle in India, especially in the north where the Indo- 
Gangetic valley is almost black in Fig. 73. The climate where they are 
most numerous is represented by Allahabad in Fig. 74. It is warm at all 
seasons and excessively hot in the spring before the summer rains begin. 
The rainfall comes almost entirely in summer, the contrast between the 
seasons being enormous. The native cattle of such a region must eat 
relatively coarse, watery forage during the rains and the same kind in 
its tough, dry state in winter. They must be able to resist droughts, 
which are often severe, and must not be sensitive to insect pests such as 
the ticks which cause Texas fever. 

As long ago as 1849, the knowledge that the Brahman cattle possess - 
such powers of resistance led to the introduction of a few into South 
Carolina.. During the present century a considerable number have been 
brought, and have been extensively crossed with European cattle on the 
Texas coast. So well do the cross-bred animals endure drought, ticks, 
flies, and other pests that Brahman blood is being introduced all over 
the South as fast as possible. In Brazil, huge prices are paid for high- 
grade Brahman bulls from India. 

Even the Brahman cattle cannot stand all climates. Neither a cool, 
moist climate, nor a steadily moist tropical climate is good for them. 
Hence among the mountains north of the Indo-Gangetie plain in India, 
and also in other moist mountains of South India, the gayal replaces 
the Brahman. In the lofty, snowy Himalayas the gayal in turn gives 
place to the yak. Toward the south, likewise, the Brahmans decline 
in relative importance, and the water buffalo increases, until the two 
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Species are about equally numerous in the steadily warm, moist climate 
of Ceylon. Farther éast in the moist regions of Burm Siam, Indo- 
China, and the East Indies, still another species, the banteng, largely 
replaces the Brahman type, but not the water buffalo, i 

The relation of the Brahman, gayal, banteng, water buffalo, and 
yak to European cattle is important because it illustrates one of the 
chief principles in respect to the distribution of domestic animals. The 
same principle is illustrated by the relation of the ass, camel, ox, llama, 
reindeer, and dog to the horse. Wherever man is able to raise the best 
type of animal for any purpose he does so, but where the more valuable 
type cannot thrive, others replace it. Nevertheless man constantly 
strives to extend the range of the best species, partly by selecting certain 
types and thus establishing new breeds, partly by “erosses with other 
species, and partly by providing special kinds of food and shelter. In 
general, the number of breeds and their degree of diversity are a rough 
measure of the extent to which man values an animal. Few people have 
seen more than one variety of peacock, although a pure white type is in 
existence; but almost everyone is familiar with Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Bantams, Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, buff Cochins, and 
various other kinds of hens. 

A Handicap of the Far East.—The region where there is most need 
of breeds of cattle with peculiar adaptations to climate and food is the 
southeastern coast of Asia. There dwells by far the greatest population 
that suffers for lack of domestic animals. Hongkong, with its heavy 
rains and high temperature throughout most of the year, represents the 
extreme of this type (Fig. 74). Among the dairy cows kept there by 
the British, the yield of milk appears to decline systematically when the 
weather becomes excessively hot and damp. The native grasses are so 
big, watery, and tough that horses, cattle, and sheep do not thrive on 
them. Hence the few dairy cattle are fed on guinea grass, a species 
introduced from more tropical regions and raised as a cultivated crop. 
Even this is so poor that the cows receive special rations, the composition 
of which is guarded as a trade secret. Nevertheless, the cattle imported 
from Europe die at an alarming rate. Because domestic animals 
thrive so poorly in South China, millions of acres of rugged land, such 
as form the finest pastures in Switzerland, are left unused. In Japan, 
although the conditions are not so bad as in southern China, attempt 
after attempt to introduce sheep has failed, and in the most populous 
parts of the islands neither horses, cattle, nor swine really thrive. 
The rainfall (Kyoto in Fig. 74) does not greatly exceed that of Iowa, but 
abundance of moisture throughout the year, and the absence of weather 
cold enough to check growth effectively seem to cause the Japanese 
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vegetation to be very poor as forage. Iowa, with its natural grasslands 
and restricted open forests, is almost ideal for cattle; Japan with its 
dense, damp forests and coarse reed-like grasses provides a peculiarly 
unfit environment. Hence Japan has only 9 cattle per square mile 
and 25 per thousand people, in contrast with 81 per square mile and 
1850 per thousand people in Iowa. 

The Distribution of Swine.—Domestic swine possess qualities which 
seem to favor an extremely wide distribution, like that of man himself. 
In the first place, swine breed so freely and grow so rapidly that they 
furnish a great supply of meat: and fat in proportion to their food. 
Second, they eat many kinds of food, such as acorns, potatoes, and 
garbage, which are of little use for most of the domestic animals. Third, 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fig. 75.—World Map of Swine. 


although the exact facts are not known, domestic swine appear to be 
descended from several wild species, sufficiently alike to breed freely 
together, but diverse enough to include varieties adapted to almost every 
environment. 
In spite of these advantages, swine are not nearly so widely dis- 
tributed as horses, cattle, hens, or even sheep. Even with more exact 
data for China Fig. 75 would not look much like the map of popula- 
tion (Fig. 1). Even in the United States the swine show a marked 
concentration in the states from Ohio to Nebraska, while in Europe they 
abound in the Low Countries, Denmark, and western Germany. South 
America, especially Brazil, has a fair number distributed much as are 
the people; the Philippines nearly as many in proportion to the popula- 
tion; China, Australia, and South Africa about one-fourth as many 
proportionally as in the United States; and Japan a few—half as many 
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as Australia, but only one-twentieth as many per capita. (See Fig. 76.) 
Vast areas in Asia and Africa are utterly blank in Fig. 75; in the United 
States such densely settled sections as the northeastern states have 
surprisingly few. 

The explanation of these conditions is found partly in the fact that 
although the pig eats nearly everything, it becomes commercially 
profitable chiefly in regions where one of the following types of food is 
cheap and abundant: corn, as in Iowa and adjacent territory; potatoes, 
as in Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany; and barley and skim 
milk, as in Denmark. Relatively high prices for these commodities, 
even where they are abundant, may reduce the production of swine. 
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Fie. 76.—Swine per Capita in Representative Regions. 


This happens near Chicago where corn is relatively more costly than 
farther from the great cities. 

The disagreeableness of the pig is another reason why its distribution 
differs so much from that of man. In cities and towns all over the 
civilized world vast amounts of garbage which might profitably be 
employed for feeding swine are taken to rendering plants where the 
fats are extracted, or are disposed of as fertilizer or otherwise, because 
people object to the smell of pig pens. Although no exact information 
is available, the religious prejudice against swine may have arisen in 
part because the animal is disagreeable, and in part because the fat: 
meat has high heating power and is not adapted for human food in warm 
climates. The fact that swine are tabooed by Mohammedanism, 
Judiasm, and Hinduism accounts largely for their absence throughout 
most of Asia and Africa. It may explain the curious area of few swine 
where old Poland projects into what was formerly Germany and Austria. 
(Fig. 75). At any rate, that region has long contained a large and 
influential population of Jews who were formerly forbidden to enter 
“Great Russia” farther east, but were tolerated in Poland and the 
neighboring provinces. 

In China there is no prejudice against swine and they are kept in 
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almost every village. Nevertheless, the number is not so large as is 
often supposed. Unlike draft animals which rely on grass, the swine, 
so to speak, competes with man for food. A very dense and poverty- 
stricken population cannot afford to feed swine on anything that 
people can eat. In China it would be almost criminal to use corn, 
barley, potatoes and skim milk for such a purpose. Hence swine must 
be content with the scanty materials which even the poorest Chinese 
cannot eat, or else with what they can grub up in fallow gardens and — 
fields. 

The Distribution of Sheep and Goats.—If the world were limited to 
four domestic animals the choice would probably be horses, cattle, swine, 
and sheep. Nevertheless, sheep (Fig. 14) are generally crowded out of 
regions where population is numerous and intensive farming is practiced, 
whereas horses and cattle are most numerous in such regions. One 
reason is that sheep are better adapted than horses or cattle to dry and 
rugged regions. They can thrive on grass so short that the other two 
animals cannot bite it off, and they can graze on slopes more com- 
fortably than other domestic animals except the goat. Another im- 
portant reason is that although wool is highly valuable, it is not so 
essential as are animals for draft purposes, milk, and meat. Again 
sheep can be raised and fattened on grass alone. Moreover, wool is 
one of the easiest of animal products to raise and to transport. Sheep 
require only a few people to care for them; their wool can, be washed 
and clipped, and then transported vast distances without further 
treatment and without special precautions such as are needed for meat. 
Since other animals are almost everywhere available for meat, the 
sheep of Australia and South America were long kept entirely for their 
wool. Their extreme helplessness likewise causes the distribution of 
sheep to differ from that of people. Such helplessness makes the animals 
need shepherds, but it is unduly expensive to provide shepherds unless 
large numbers of sheep are kept. That in turn demands large open 
areas such as exist chiefly in countries that are sparsely populated 
because of newness, aridity, or ruggedness. In many parts of the 
United States where settlement is dense and the enclosures relatively 
small, sheep cannot be kept without a shepherd unless placed in enclo- 
sures so well fenced that dogs cannot get in and kill the defenseless 
creatures. 

For all these reasons sheep tend to be animals of the marginal 
areas. That is why they are especially numerous in four southern areas 
—New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and the Argentine-Uruguay 
section—and in certain European centers, namely Britain, the Balkans, 
and southern Italy. The southern areas are all newly settled regions 
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where land is still available for uses like sheep-raising, even though 
this would not pay if the farms or ranches were small. When the 
population becomes so dense that the holdings are small, and there is 
a market for milk, vegetables, and other farm products, sheep give way 
to cattle and general farming, provided such farming is feasible. In 
Australia and South Africa, as a matter of fact, most of the sheep are 
raised on land so dry that if it were devoted to general agriculture, 
the farmers would be in great danger of frequent and severe crop 
failures. The same is true of considerable parts of Argentina. 

In the Balkans, southern Italy, Sicily, and other Mediterranean 
lands, sheep are numerous because long experience has proved that it 
does not pay to try to farm the dry hillsides, or to raise cattle on them. 
The prolonged summer droughts put these regions near the limits so 
far as other modes of getting a living are concerned, and thus make it 
profitable to raise sheep. In Britain a combination of climatic, economic, 
and social conditions produces a unique condition such that horses, 
cattle, and sheep are all numerous in almost the same regions. But 
even there the sheep are abundant largely because Britain is almost too 
cool and moist for profitable farming. It does not pay to farm large 
portions of the country so long as food can be brought across the seas 
in exchange for manufactured goods. Thus even Britain bears out the 
idea that sheep are relatively marginal animals. 

Goats bear to sheep much the same relation as asses to horses, and 
Brahman to European cattle. They supplant the more valuable type 
in regions that are especially dry or rugged. In one important aspect 
the relation between goats and sheep is the reverse of that between 
Brahman and European cattle. The goat is a much better producer 
of milk than is the sheep. An average cow yields three or four thousand 
pounds of milk per year; the nanny goat from five hundred to one 
thousand, and the average ewe less than one hundred. Hence in rela- 
tively dry countries like South Africa, northern India, Mexico, and the 
Mediterranean lands, especially Greece and the Balkans, where goats 
reach their greatest density per square mile, they may replace the cow as 
a source of milk. In that case the distribution of goats becomes much 
like that of the people. In the eastern Mediterranean lands, both the 
goat and sheep are kept largely in the villages. This is possible because 
the dryness of the summers and the general ruggedness cause waste 
land to be abundant. The unfenced grain fields can be used for summer 
pasturage, for the harvest is usually finished by June. Moreover, the 
standards of living are so low that children do not go to school and the 
village boys can be employed to herd the goats and sheep, thus making 
fences unnecessary. 
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The Widespread Distribution of Hens.—The last two domestic 
animals which it is worth while to discuss here present a marked con- 
trast. The hen possesses most of the qualities that cause an animal 
to be widespread; the silkworm goes to the opposite extreme. The 
qualities that make hens widespread include: (1) relative independence 
of climate, perhaps because hens were derived from several wild ancestors 
in different parts of the world; (2) a cosmopolitan attitude toward food, 
so that, like the pig, they can thrive almost anywhere on all sorts of 
food, including garbage; (3) the products for which hens are chiefly 
valuable cannot easily be transported. The small size of the individual 
animal makes slaughtering, cold storage, and transportation relatively 
expensive when fowls are used as meat. As for the eggs only in our 
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Fia. 77.—World Map of Poultry. 


own day has there been any extensive attempt to transport them long 
distances. Even now, as a regular thing, dealers expect to lose some- 
where near 15 per cent by breakage. Moreover, freshness is a very 
important quality which is soon lost by transportation. 

The net result is that the distribution of hens (Fig. 77) is much 
like that of farms all over the world, except in two respects. First, 
the lower the stage of civilization, the smaller the number of hens per 
capita and per square mile, as appears from their relative scarcity in 
tropical countries. Second, hens tend to be especially numerous in 
favorable localities near great markets as in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and in regions with an especially good supply of food, as 
in the Corn Belt of the United States from Ohio to Iowa. 

In most countries, ducks and geese are insignificant compared with 
hens; but in the Low countries of Europe, in Japan, and especially in 
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China, they rise to real importance. The regions where this happens 
have abundant water in canals for irrigation or other purposes. Where 
rice is raised, domestic waterfowl are especially likely to be abundant, 
as in South China where they are often herded by small boys who drive 
them with long sticks as readily as the shepherd boys of western Asia 
drive their sheep. As soon as one leaves the ricelands of China and 
reaches a section so cold that the water courses are frozen for some 
time in winter, ducks and geese decline greatly in number. 

The Limitations of the Silkworm.—The silkworm is peculiarly 
interesting because it illustrates how the distribution of domestic 
animals is expanded by man and limited by nature. The silkworm 
was first raised in China, but spread to India, Persia, and finally the 
Mediterranean lands, where it reached its maximum profitable expan- 
sion. Efforts were made to introduce it into England, Mexico, and 
colonial Virginia. As late as the American Revolution, Benjamin 
Franklin was engaged in a silk enterprise in Philadelphia, while in 1866 
California was offering bounties for the cultivation of silk. All these 
efforts proved abortive for reasons that we shall now discuss. 

On the one hand, the silkworm is subject to very strict geographical 
limitations. On the other hand, the durability of raw silk and its high 
value—over seven dollars a pound on the New York market from 1921 
to 1924—make the cost of transportation negligible, so that there is 
little incentive to overcome the geographical limitations. The first 
limitation is set by the mulberry tree. No other easily raised tree 
provides leaves on which the silkworm can thrive. The various species 
of mulberry grow in the warmer parts of the temperate zone and in 
semi-tropical regions, but do not thrive in equatorial regions except on 
the mountains. With proper care they can be raised in climates as cool 
as those of Philadelphia and southern England, but thrive better some- 
what farther south. Thus the mulberry tree limits silk cultivation to a 
zone lying roughly between latitudes 15° and 40° on either side of the 
equator, although in Europe and western America the limit rises to 
about 45°. 

The next limit is set by standards of living and habits of industry. 
The rearing of silkworms is a very painstaking and laborious occupation 
requiring great concentration during a short season. Fresh leaves must 
be cut daily with absolute regularity; the trays on which the worms are 
kept must be cleaned; the air must not be allowed to become too close 
and hot, or too cool. The labor must be cheap or else the cost of 
production will be greater than the market can stand. Such labor is 
found only among people with low standards of living combined with 
established habits of great regularity and industry. In America no 
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such labor has ever been available on a large scale, for the Indians do not 
display the steadiness which is so pronounced a characteristic of the 
Chinese and Japanese, for example, while European labor in America 
has always been expensive. ‘The Negroes, to be sure, might supply the 
necessary labor, but the demand for their work in other lines, especially 
cotton-raising, is so great that their labor is more expensive than that 
of the regions where silk is actually raised. Only in such places as 
Japan, China, northern India, Persia, and the Mediterranean lands does 
one find such labor, and those are the regions whence comes our silk. 

Another natural limitation is the degree of moisture during the 
season when the worms are growing. In regions with the Mediterranean 
type of climate, unless irrigation is practiced, there is always danger 
that the rainy season will end too soon, so that fresh mulberry leaves 
will be searce. In China and Japan, on the contrary, the rains come 
in summer, so that fresh leaves can be procured for many months 
instead of only a few weeks. In such places the dangers from the many 
diseases to which the silkworm is subject are indeed increased, but this 
does not offset the great advantage of China and Japan in their rainy 
summers, as well as in their labor supply. 

Finally, the work of silk raising is likely to be still more limited in 
the future by the fact that some varieties of silkworms produce only one 
generation per year, that is, the eggs laid one spring hatch the next, 
but other varieties are bivoltine, that is, the eggs laid in the spring hatch 
in a few weeks, and another set of worms is raised the same year. Still 
others are multivoltine, so that several generations are raised in a year. 
Already modern science appears to be able to produce varieties whose 
eggs can be hatched whenever desired, so that worms may be available at 
any season. Thus silk raising is changing from an occupation requiring 
many unskilled people for a few weeks in the spring to one where high 
skill is required among the technical workers who use the microscope 
to examine the eggs, while the unskilled workers can be kept busy as 
long as fresh mulberry leaves are available. Hence a region like South 
China, so warm and moist that the mulberry tree sends forth leaves 
much of the year, has a great advantage over Mediterranean lands 
where the growth of the trees is limited both by low temperature in 
winter and drought in summer, or even over Japan with its cool, but not 
cold, winters. Naturally the silk industry is diminishing in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and growing in Japan and China, especiaily South 
China. As methods of transportation and storage become still better, 
and as peace and international harmony become more fully assured, the 
distribution of all sorts of products, including plants as well as animals, 
tends to go through the same process as silk. First, the area where the 
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product is raised tends to expand; then it contracts, and production 
becomes intensified in the most favorable areas. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. How well is the climate of your home adapted to cattle raising? Get data 
as to the monthly mean temperature and rainfall of your home. Prepare a diagram 
like those of Fig. 74. Which part of Fig. 74 does it most resemble? How does it 
differ from that? State your conclusions as to the adaptability of your home region 
for cattle in comparison to the adaptability of the places in Fig. 74. Compare the 
number of cattle in your state, the number per square mile, and the number per 
capita, with the corresponding figures for neighboring states and with the data in Fig. 
67. How far does this comparison support your conclusions based on the climate? 

2. From Table 14 make 10 lists showing the four countries that stand highest in 
horses, cattle, swine, sheep, and chickens, respectively, per square mile and per capita. 
How far are the same countries repeated? » What does this signify? Which of your 
10 lists are most unlike the others? Why? Make a similar set of 10 lists of the 
states and provinces of the United States and Canada. (Tables 18 and 19.) 

3. Examine the countries that devote more than 35 per cent of arable land to 
grass and forage (Table 9). Which animal dominates in each country? Explain. 

4. From Table 11 (last column) select the four countries of highest productivity 
and the four of lowest productivity. Ascertain the animal raised in largest numbers 
in each country. Does there seem to be any general relation between the type of 
animal and the productivity of crops? 

5. Compare six states of greatest farm value per farm with six of low farm value 
(Table 10). How do the numbers of animals per capita and per square mile (Tables 
18 and 19) and the prices (Table 20) compare in the two sets? Do you see any 
significance in this result? 

6. Make a dot chart of the relation between the number of swine per capita 
(Table 19) and the corn raised per capita (Table 16) in the United States. Use 
Fig. 27 as a model. For convenience omit the last figure in the swine table and the 
last two in the corn table. Put merely a dot for each state except where the number 
of swine is more than 5 per capita (500 per thousand inhabitants as given in the 
table). Remember that if the points of such a diagram cluster near a line, either 
straight or systematically curved, a close relationship is indicated. What do you 
- infer as to the closeness of the relation between the amount of corn and the number 
of swine per capita. Make a similar dot chart for poultry and corn per capita. 

7. It is sometimes supposed that horses and oats are related in much the 
same way as swine and corn in the United States, since oats are largely raised as 
horse feed. Test this supposition by making a dot chart of horses per capita (Table 
19) and oats per capita (Table 16). Insert a dot for each state and add names of 
states where the per capita number for horses is more than 0.4 and for oats 
more than 2.0. What do you infer from the following features of your chart: 
(1) the position of the Dakotas; (2) the similarity of Wisconsin and Montana in the 
production of oats per capita and the contrast in the number of horses; (3) the great 
number of spots on the left-hand margin of the diagram? 


CHAPTER XV 
DISTRIBUTION OF CEREALS 


Main Factors in Crop Distribution—The distribution of crops de- 
pends upon numerous conditions, which often act in contrary directions. 
Chief among these are (1) climatic limits and optima; (2) soils; (3) re- 
lief; (4) density of population and stage of culture; (5) value of the 
crops as food for man, feed for animals, or raw material for manu- 
facturing; (6) productivity as measured by the yield per acre or the 
results of a given amount of work; (7) ease of preparation for market, 
keeping qualities, bulkiness and other qualities which influence trans- 
portation; (8) accessibility of markets; (9) relation to other crops and 
animals, as to space required on the farm, demands for fertilizers, and 
amount and season of labor; (10) human habits, customs, and preju- 
dices, including such conditions as tariffs. ; 

The Main Types of Crops.—The world’s great crops, as listed in 
Table A, fall into the following groups: 


n B Cc ee D E F 
Cereals Fresh foods hee Mees vos iegeiakes a Animal feed Raw materials 
table foods narcotics 

Rice Garden vege- Potatoes Grapes (wine) | Hay Cotton 
Corn tables Sugar Tobacco Forage Flax 
Wheat Apples Sweet potatoes | Tea Corn Rubber 
Oats Grapes Dry beans Coffee Oats Flaxseed 
Rye Berries Dry peas j Barley 
Millet Orchard fruits | Peanuts Potatoes, ete. 

Citrus fruits Olives 

Bananas Coconuts 

Cottonseed 


Among the crops that provide food for man, the cereals easily hold 
the first place. Wherever civilization is even moderately advanced, 
either rice, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, or millet is usually the most 
important food crop. Other food products, however, are necessary to 
provide vitamines, acids, and salts. Moreover, under certain conditions 
more food per acre can be procured from crops like potatoes and sugar 
than in any other way. Hence vegetables of all kinds stand next to 
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cereals as a source of food. Fruits supply many of the same elements 
of diet as do fresh vegetables. Their flavor alone is enough to cause 
them to be raised on a large scale. The cereals, vegetables, and fruits 
provide a diet on which mankind can apparently thrive indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, aside from beans, peas, and other legumes, which are 
cultivated, especially for proteins, these kinds of food usually furnish an 
unduly large percentage of carbohydrates in the form of starch and 
sugar, whereas their protein content is usually low. Domestic animals, 
on the other hand, furnish foods with a high protein content and likewise 
furnish highly valuable raw materials. Accordingly, a large per- 
centage of the world’s crops is used as feed for animals, especially in 
regions that are highly prosperous and progressive, and can afford the 
luxury of abundant milk, meat, and eggs. In such regions hay, and 
forage often rank with the cereals and above the vegetables and fruits 
as objects of the farmers’ labor. In addition to genuine foods, all races 
seem to crave narcotics or stimulants, so that wine, tea, coffee, and 
tobacco are among the important products of agriculture. Finally, 
although crops in the ordinary sense supply far fewer raw materials 
than do animals and minerals, those that they do supply are highly 
important. 

Every farmer and planter is faced by the necessity of choosing 
not only among the 36 crops or types of crops mentioned above, but 
among a still larger number of minor kinds. Many types are of course 
excluded from a given region by climate; a smaller number by soil or 
relief. On the other hand, in any given area certain staple crops are 
_ generally cultivated by practically every farmer. Nevertheless, even 
in conservative regions the farmers change their crops little by little, 
giving more space to those that are most profitable, and less to others. 
This results in a very close adjustment of the crops to the ten conditions 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 

The Distribution of Cereals.—Let us briefly examine this adjustment 
in the. case of the cereals. Some idea of the relative amount of food 
furnished by a given area of each cereal may be obtained from the 
following approximate figures showing the average production per acre 
in the ten countries standing highest in that respect in Table A, and the 
average value of each crop per acre in the United States at the censuses 
of 1909 and 1919.* 


* Rice is here stated in terms of the rough article instead of the cleaned as in 
Table A. The value of millet is based on data given by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Egypt being omitted because its extraordinary yields (four times the 
average) do not give a fair idea of the real value of the crop. The data for millet are 
much less reliable than the others. 
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The order in the two columns 1s the same except that millet stands 
above oats in the first column and below in the second. The value of 
corn is increased by the fact that the stalks make good forage, while 
that of rye and rice is enhanced because of the strength and pliability of 
the straw; but these are minor matters. The outstanding fact is that if 
all the cereals could be grown in a given region with equal ease, rice 
would presumably be first choice, then corn, and wheat, with barley, 
oats, millet, and rye following behind. So far as climate and soil 
permit, this appears to be nearly what happens. Many factors do, 
indeed, make it desirable for the majority of farmers to cultivate a 
variety of crops including two or three cereals. Nevertheless, wherever 
rice can be grown easily it generally gets most of the space, unless it 
competes with a still more profitable crop like sugar. Where corn 
yields good crops, but rice will not grow, corn tends to get the lion’s 
share of the land devoted to cereals; where neither rice nor corn is 
profitable, farmers generally give first choice to wheat, provided it 
will grow well. 

The Distribution of Rice.—Even though rice is not so good a food as 
wheat, its high yield per acre tends more and more to cause it to be 
raised wherever the summers are long enough and the water supply 
sufficient. At least four months with an average temperature of 75° F. 
are needed to insure good crops, but the value of rice has led to some 
cultivation of it where lower temperatures prevail, for example in 
northern Japan and the Po Valley of Italy. The great bulk of. the 
world’s rice is raised in places which combine high temperature and 
abundant rains. That is why southeastern Asia from India to Japan, 
together with the East Indies Islands, is the world’s great rice region 
(Fig. 78). The heavy monsoon rains of summer on the mainland and in 
Japan, and the tropical rains of the more equatorial regions give plenty 
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of water. The high mountains also help, by condensing the moisture 
from the air and feeding great rivers like the Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
and Yangtse, whose waters can be spread over vast plains covered with 
diked fields. Similar conditions, although less favorable, are responsible 
for the increasing cultivation of rice along the lower courses of the 
Nile, Po, Mississippi, and Sacramento rivers. As population increases 
there is more and more tendency to substitute rice for other crops 
wherever possible, or to reclaim flood plains, especially river deltas, and 
devote them to rice. In the five-year period centering in 1900, the 
United States, for example, produced on an average only 263 million 
pounds of cleaned rice per year; from 1920 to 1924 it averaged about 
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Fia. 78.—World Map of Rice. 


1103 million, an increase of approximately 320 per cent. Corn, on the 
other hand, increased only about 45 per cent, and wheat 32 per cent. 

By no means all the lands well adapted to rice are yet used for that 
crop. Rice culture, as. will be shown more fully later, requires more 
industry and intelligence than is yet possessed by many tropical people 
such as those of large parts of Borneo, New Guinea, central Africa, 
and the basins of the Orinoco, Amazon, and upper Plata in South 
America. If the soil should prove fit, or if it can be made fit by proper 
drainage, fertilization and plowing, the rice map of a century or two 
hence will perhaps be as heavily shaded in those regions as southeastern 
Asia is in Fig. 78. Among the world’s undeveloped resources few are 
greater than the level lands and wasted waters which might be devoted 
~ to rice in South America. 

The Corn Crop.—Corn is something like rice in its need of abundant 
warmth, water, and sun, but it. does not require so long a growing 
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season, nor so much water. Hence, Fig. 79 shows that, while corn is 
raised in great abundance in many tropical countries, it is most abundant 
in certain non-tropical areas like the central and southeastern United 
States, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, and north cential Argentina. In 
Mexico, where rice was unknown until relatively recent generations, 
and where its cultivation is difficult because of the altitude and rough- 
ness of many parts and the scarcity of running streams in places like 
Yucatan, corn is overwhelmingly the chief crop, just as is rice in Bengal. 
In tropical regions corn is raised almost wholly for human food, but in 
non-tropical regions its importance *n this respect decreases as the 
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Fia. 79.—World Map of Corn. 


scale of living rises, for wheat is a better food. In the northern United 
States, only a small fraction of the corn is used for man, the rest being 
fed to animals, especially swine and poultry, and to a less degree to 
cattle and horses. 

In order to understand the real importance, of a crop it is advisable 
to consider not only its general distribution, but its relative importance 
as measured by both acreage and value. A comparison of three maps 
of corn in the United States is illuminating in this respect. Fig. 8 
shows the total amount of corn. It illustrates how corn occupies the 
very heart of she best agricultural region, the part where climate, soil, 
and relief are all most favorable. Fig. 80, however, shows that in 
spite of a small total production, as indicated by the scarcity of dots 
in Fig. 8, the states of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama devote as large 
a percentage of their improved land to corn as do Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa. On the other hand, the relative value of the corn crop in the 
southeastern states (Fig. 81) is often scarcely a third as great as in the 
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Corn Belt. In Iowa, north central Illinois, and northwestern Indiana, 
practically half the value of all crops is represented by corn. The 
rapid decline in the relative value of the corn crop northward and 
westward is due to low summer temperature on the north and lack of 
rain on the west. Eastward, the decline has little to do with climate, 
for climatically Pennsylvania and Connecticut are only a little less 
adapted to corn than is Iowa. The soil, however, has a good deal to do 
with the matter, for it becomes relatively poorer as one passes eastward 
from the dark prairie soils to the paler soils of the East. Another 
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Fic. 80.—Percentage of Improved Land Devoted to Corn. Average of 1909: and 
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important fact is the increasing density of population. This causes 
truck crops, fruit, and forage crops for dairy cattle to assume more 
importance and to get a large percentage of the best land. Even when 
field corn is raised, it is largely cut for silage. Relief enters into the mat- 
ter only slightly, for here we are considering how the good land is used, 
and not how much there is of it. The fact that the relative value of 
the corn crop declines southward as rapidly as eastward likewise has 
little to do with any direct effect of climate, although the longer period 
of warmth and moisture favors the development of rusts, smuts, blights, 
and insect pests. More important factors are the southward decline 
in the quality of the soil, a similar decline in methods of cultivation, 
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and the fact that cotton, because of the greater value of its yield per 
acre, usually gets the best land and the best care. The net result is 
that the yield of corn per acre in Georgia (1921-24) averaged only 
12.9 bushels per acre against 38.9 in Iowa. In Florida, where the yield 
of corn is only 13.8 bushels per acre and where practically no cotton is 
grown, corn does indeed tend to get the richest soil, as we have already 
seen, but on the other hand truck crops and oranges yield very high 
values per acre, thus lowering the importance of the corn crop in pro- 
portion to other crops. 


Fia. 81.—Percentage of Value of All Crops Furnished by Corn in 1919. 


The Distribution of Wheat.—In Tig. 82 the great North American 
wheat region is split into two areas, hard spring wheat to the north, 
and softer winter wheat to the south. This suggests that the two kinds 
of wheat have distinct climatic requirements which is true, but in an 
intermediate type of climate both kinds can be raised profitably. In 
eastern Washington and Oregon, for examp!e spring wheat is dominant 
in the northern part of the area of heavy shading in Fig. 82, and winter 
wheat in the south, but both are raised together in the center. In 
eastern Russia, likewise, along a line running roughly from Odessa 
to Riga, the winter wheat which gives western and southern Europe 
their dark shading in Fig. 3 overlaps the spring wheat which is the 
dominant type in southeastern Russia and Siberia. At the foot of 
the Caucasus Mountains both kinds are again grown, for a milder 
climate brings in winter wheat once more. Thus in other parts of the 
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world the intermediate belt where both winter and spring wheat are 
profitable is a great wheat area. Why then should this area raise very 
little wheat in Iowa and neighboring areas between the two main 
wheat-raising regions of North America? Soil and the relative values of 
wheat and corn are the main reasons. The wonderfully rich, dark 
prairie soils whose effect we have already seen in central Illinois extend 
over into Iowa, eastern Nebraska, and South Dakota. In conjunction 
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Courtesy of O. E. Baker and Economic Geography. 
Fig. 82.—Wheat in the United States and Canada. 


with the warm rainy summers which stimulate growth, and the cold 
winters which help to keep down insect pests and fungus diseases, the 
soils make both corn and oats highly profitable. Hence they almost 
shove out wheat. In Fig. 83 it appears that in Iowa the percentage of 
the value of all crops represented by wheat drops to only 5 per cent as 
opposed to about 50 in Kansas on the one side and North Dakota on 
the other. If there were no such thing as corn, Iowa’s soil, climate, and 
relief might make that state the banner wheat raiser. On the other 
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hand, if North Dakota were warmer and moister, its wonderful plains of 
dark soil might make it rival Iowa in producing corn. 

The almost complete absence of wheat south and southeast of 
Tennessee is to a large extent the result of climate. The warm, moist 
summers make it difficult to raise wheat profitably, while they are 
favorable to both corn and cotton. These crops are so profitable that 
there is little incentive to raise wheat and to develop varieties adapted 
to such a climate. West of Arkansas, however, the greater dryness 
favors wheat and hampers corn and cotton so that wheat becomes a crop 


Via. 83.—Percentage of Value of All Crops Represented by Wheat. 


U.S., 1919. Canada, 1922. 


of some significance even in California, which raises an extraordinary 
variety of profitable crops grown in practically no other state except 
Florida. The controlling effect of soil as well as climate is well seen in 
western Oklahoma, where a belt of dark-brown fertile soil causes both 
wheat and corn to be more abundant than farther east, in spite of 
lower rainfall. But the lower rainfall and its greater irregularity in 
the west than in the east of the state do more harm to corn, which 
grows in summer, than to wheat, which grows in the cooler season. 
Kurope (Fig. 3) produces over half of the world’s wheat crop. 
Wheat occupies 30 per cent of the area devoted to cereals, and is the 
most important crop of the continent, just as rice is in Asia, and corn 
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in North America. The heaviest producing areas are southeastern 
England, northern France, central Germany, the plain of Hungary, 
and the Po Valley. Kngland produces nearly 33 bushels per acre, 
Russia scarcely 9 (Table 12). Nevertheless, under normal conditions, 
Russia exports more than do the European areas of greater produc- 
tivity. The reason is that western and central Europe contain not 
only a fairly dense agricultural population, but also a large industrial 
population which consumes the surplus wheat raised locally. More- 
over, the standards of living are high, so that the farmers largely eat 
wheat bread, except in Germany. In Russia, on the contrary, the 
industrial population is negligible, the standards of the farmers are 
low, there is almost no cash crop except wheat; hence the tendency to 
export most of the crop. 

Among the other areas that produce much wheat for export, northern 
India has a surplus for the same reasons as Russia, although the yield 
per acre is not much larger (11.6). The other three, Australia, Argen- 
tina, and the great plain of the United States and Canada, also have 
low yields per acre, namely 12.6 in Argentina, 13.5 in Australia, 14.1 
in the central plains of the United States, and 15.9 in the neighboring 
part of Canada. They all have high standards of living, and the farmers 
generally use the best food obtainable. Nevertheless, these regions have 
a large surplus for export because they are new lands with a scanty 
population where the farms are large, the level plains lend themselves 
to easy agriculture, a high stage of civilization has led to a remarkable 
development of machinery for planting, harvesting, and threshing, and 
the labor of a single individual produces a vast amount of wheat. In 
Saskatchewan the average rural family, counting merchants, mechanics, 
lumbermen, and all others as well as farmers, produces about 80,000 
pounds of wheat per year; in Java where rice occupies essentially the 
same preponderating place that wheat does in Saskatchewan, but 
where the population is dense and the farms small, the similar family 
produces cnly about 2300 pounds of rough rice. The real contrast is 
greater, for the Javanese are engaged in agriculture more completely 
than the people of Saskatchewan. Small wonder, then, that Saskatche- 
wan, with a rural population of not much more than half a million, 
is a huge exporter of wheat, whereas Java with nearly 30,000,000 such 
people actually has to import rice for its own population. The human 
factor counts for much more than the bounty of nature in determining 
the source of the world’s commercial food supplies. 

Oats as a Substitute for Other Cereals—The four minor cereals, 
oats, rye, barley, and millet, become the dominant cereals mainly in 
regions where climate and soil make it difficult to raise rice, corn, or 
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wheat. Oats, to be sure (Fig. 84), have a special value of their own 
because they are one of the best of all foods for both men and horses. 
They do not keep so well as some of the other cereals, however, and are 
too bulky to stand much transportation. Yet they are so good for 
horses that they are widely raised ail over the United States and 
Europe even where other cereals would be more profitable if sold on the 
market. That is one reason why Iowa raises far more oats than any 
other state or province in North America. Having the largest number 
of horses, it needs the most oats. 
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Fria. 84.—World Map of Oats. 


Aside from their use for animals, oats become of high relative im- 
portance mainly in the limited areas which have such cool summers 
that corn will not grow and wheat is at a disadvantage. In every 
province of Canada except..Nova Scotia and British Columbia, oats 
are one of the three most valuable crops. In Winnipeg and Saskatche- 
wan they provide about a fourth of the total value. But nowhere in 
the United States do they fall among the three most valuable crops, 
except in Iowa where they furnished 16 per cent of the value in 1919. 
In northwestern Europe, on the other hand, in the countries where the 
July temperature averages under 63° F., the land devoted to crops is 
used in the following way: 
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These figures include Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Esthonia, 
and Latvia. They show that where the summers are cool, oats become 
far the most important cereal. They are used as food for man on a 
large scale. But they are also used in large quantities for animals, 
whose abundance may be inferred from the great percentage of the 
cropped land devoted to hay and forage. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note the other crops associated with oats in regions having cool sum- 
mers. Aside from hay and forage, the only important ones are rye, 
barley, potatoes, a little wheat, and insignificant areas of flax, peas and 
sugar beets. : 

Barley, the Crop of Dry Summers.—Just as oats are the crop which 
replaces wheat and corn where the summers become cool, so barley 
(Fig. 85) replaces them where the summers are dry. This appears in 
the relative abundance of barley in California, southeastern Russia, and 
especially the lands around the Mediterranean. In 1919 California 
produced 18 per cent of the total barley crop of the United States 
(22 per cent on the basis of value), whereas it produced only 2 per cent 
of the wheat, a quarter of 1 per cent of the oats, and a sixth of 1 
per cent of the corn. The same thing is illustrated by the following 
contrast between North Africa and France. In the French provinces 
of Tunis, Algeria, and French Morocco, the dry summers induce farmers 
to devote practically as much space to barley as to wheat. In France, 
on the contrary, the wetter, cooler summers make it pay to raise a 
large supply of oats, and relatively little barley. 
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Barley, like oats, is good for animals. Therefore it is raised in 
many places along with wheat or other cereals. On the majority of 
farms it pays to raise two or three cereals, even if all of them are not 
especially profitable, or are not the ones best adapted to the soil. This 
is advisable for the following reason: (1) Diversity of crops is highly 
desirable to guard the farmer against disaster due to bad weather, insect 
pests, and the like. (2) Even a cheap cereal like rye has certain specific 
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uses in which it excels others. (3) Different crops ripen at different 
times. Hence a proper combination of crops keeps the farm hands 
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Fig. 85.—World Map of Barley. 


and animals busy at times when they would be idle if only a single crop 
were raised (Fig. 86). Such conditions cause certain areas like lowa and 
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Fria. 86.—Seasonal Distribution of Work of Men and Horses on Corn Farm versus 
Wheat Farm. 


France to be fairly abundant producers of most of the cereals. For 
this reason, maps of wheat, oats, and barley, and even of corn and 
rye, show certain resemblances which sometimes obscure the important 
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fact that one cereal tends to replace another according to the conditions 
of soil and climate. 

Rye, the Crop of Poor Soils.—Just as oats are a substitute for wheat 
where the summers are especially cool, and barley where they are dry, 
so rye is a substitute where the soil is poor, provided the summers are 
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Courtesy of Wisconsin Crop and Live Stock Reporting Service. 
Fig. 87.—Effect of the Soil in Wisconsin. 


fairly cool and moist. We have already seen an illustration of this in 
the increased percentage of rye as soon as one proceeds south of the 
good soil in central Illinois (Exercise 1, Chapter VI). Wisconsin 
furnishes a still more vivid illustration. One section of Fig. 87 shows 
the distribution of rye. The most notable feature is a patch of 
great density near the center of the state. The next figures (B—D) 
indicate that hay, silos, and dairy cattle, which furnish 55 per cent of 
the gross income of Wisconsin farms, are scarce just where rye is abund- 
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ant. The same is true of wheat, oats, corn and even barley, while the 
value of farm land likewise drops very low where rye is abundant.. 
In Adams County, the least favored part of the rye area, farm land 
averages only $25 per acre in contrast to more than twice as much on 
all sides, and four or five times as much a little farther east. All of 
these contrasts are due in large measure to the soil. The reason for the 
poor quality of the central soils is largely that the underlying rock is 
sandy and deficient in plant foods. Fig. 88 shows how differently 
the land is used in Adams County and in Calumet County eighty 
miles farther east, where the farm land is worth nearly five times 
as much. The climate in the two counties is almost identical. The 
topography may partially explain why corn receives twice as large 
a percentage of the total cereal area in Adams County as in Calumet. 
but the rougher topography of Adams County can have little effect 
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Fia. 88.—Effect of Soil and Climate on Crops in Wisconsin Counties. 

Adams, a southern county with excellent climate but poor soil; Calumet, a southern county 
with excellent climate and soil; Iron, a northern county with poor soil and a climate too cool 
for corn except as a silage crop. Figures indicate percentage of total cropped area devoted to 
each crop in 1924. 
in causing the choice of rye in preference to the other cereals. On 
rough land it is no easier to raise rye than wheat or oats. It is the 
poverty of the soil which causes the farmers to substitute rye for wheat 
and barley, and raise relatively few cattle. 

Rye and the Soil of Europe.—Central Europe, like the rye area 
of Wisconsin, illustrates the fact that rye is the cereal of poor soils in 
cool regions. Fig. 89 shows what enormous quantities of rye are raised 
in Europe, where over 95 per cent of the world’s total crop is produced. 
The cool summer climate is sometimes said to be the reason for this 
huge production. But Figs. 3, 84, and 85 show that wheat, oats, and 
barley are all raised in large quantities in parts of Europe having cli- 
mates fully as cool and unfavorable as those where most of the rye is 
raised. The fact is that, in the parts of Europe where rye is chiefly 
cultivated, the soil, as Dr. Marbutt of the U. S. Bureau of Soils puts it 
is mainly light in color, low in organic matter and lime, and low " 
medium in potash and phosphorus. It also has a poor structure or 
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speedily develops such a structure so that it soon loses its organic 
matter. Its light color causes it to fail to utilize the full force of the 
sun’s rays in storing up heat. A country with such soils may indeed 
produce large yields of wheat per bushel. Germany, for example, 
averages about 27 bushels per acre, but that is because the best land 
is devoted to wheat. Germany gives to wheat only about the same 
area as to barley, less than half as much as to oats, and a third as much 
as to rye. The people of Germany, Poland, and much of Russia, aside 
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From Geography of World’s Agriculture. 
Fig. 89.—Distribution of Rye in Europe. 


from the southeast, eat rye bread mainly because the soil beneath 
their feet is poor. 

Millet, the Least Favored Cereal.— Millet is such poor food that it is 
rarely raised for human use where any other cereal will prosper. Never- 
theless, it is one of the major sources of food in large parts of India, 
China, and Africa. Its great advantages are that it grows well in 
regions with only a short, irregular rainy season, and can stand great 
heat. On the borders of the Arabian desert one sometimes sees Arabs 
plowing the sandy soil with camels and planting millet in the hope 
that one or two good rains will lead to a harvestable crop. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 
"The exercises and problems for this chapter and the next are placed together at 
the end of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GEOGRAPHY OF CROPS OTHER THAN CEREALS 


Potatoes as Food Producers.—One of the noteworthy features of 
Table A is the high position of potatoes and other vegetables. Potatoes 
are far the most valuable vegetable, largely because of their huge yield 
per acre. A pound of potatoes, to be sure, supplies scarcely 300 calories 
of heat in contrast to 1000 or perhaps 1200 for wheat after deductions 
have been made for the bran, oily kernels, and coarser grades of flour that 
are mainly fed to animals. But even in France, which is too warm 
for potatoes, an average acre yields nearly 6 times as many bushels 
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Fic. 90.—World Map of Potatoes. 


of potatoes as of wheat; the corresponding figure stands at 7 in Ger- 
many, England, Finland, and the United States, and rises to 10 or 11 in 
Norway, Lithuania, Poland, and Canada. Potatoes may not be such 
good food as wheat, but they provide two or three times as many calories 
of food per acre. 

Another important quality of potatoes is that the ordinary variety, 
being derived from the constantly cool, moist highlands of the Andes, 
thrives best in climates too cool for corn and too moist for the most 
profitable wheat culture. The natural result is that Europe, the 
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continent where the largest percentage of the area has cool summers, 
produces approximately 90 per cent of all the world’s potatoes (Fig. 90). 
In the continent as a whole, the potato crop falls only a little, if any, 
below wheat as a source of food, and easily rivals rye or oats, as appears 
in the following table: 


APPROXIMATE PRODUCTION OF CHIEF CROPS BY CONTINENTS IN 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


(Data for 1921-24 from Table 11 in Appendix) 
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In Germany the importance of potatoes is even greater than in 
Europe as a whole. Suppose for convenience that we count a pound 
of each of the unmilled cereals as of equal food value when measured in 
calories, a pound of sugar as equal to 2 pounds of rough cereal, and a 
pound of potatoes as worth only one-fourth as much as one of cereal. 
If all that each country raises were eaten by the people, and none were 
exported or fed to animals, the relative values of different home-grown 
articles in feeding the Germans as compared with the Americans would 
be approximately as follows: 


Germany United States 
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Ri Gericingaind oo Ae on aol onamnigens 450 47 
Gorn teh oo ee ee ane inate =e 2680 


Potatoes would doubtless be raised far more widely, were it not 
that (1) the crop is especially likely to be spoiled by prolonged rain, 
(2) potatoes do not keep well in comparison with grains, and (3) they 
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are bulky and heavy, and cannot economically be transported long 
distances. 

In climates with long, warm summers and plenty of rain, sweet 
potatoes or yams replace white potatoes, as in the southeastern United 
States. In southeastern Asia enormous areas are devoted to a purple- 
skinned yam which is shredded into bits like fine macaroni and dried 
for winter use. 

Sugar, the Great Carbohydrate Crop.—Sugar, Fig. 91, supplies 
essentially the same human needs as potatoes, and produces even more 
food per acre. Measured in calories, a pound of sugar is equivalent to 
nearly 6 pounds of potatoes. In Europe, aside from Russia, an acre of 
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Fra. 91.—World Map of Sugar. 


sugar produces on an average about 18,600 pounds of sugar, and in the 
United States only a little less. An average acre of cane sugar pro- 
duces about 21,000 pounds in Louisiana, and over 100,000 pounds in the 
carefully irrigated and unusually well-managed fields of Hawaii. Nat- 
urally then, cane sugar is the sort of crop which receives the utmost 
attention and is placed on the land best adapted to it. In tropical 
regions it tends to replace cereals like rice in Java and corn in Cuba, 
especially on the level well-watered lands near the seacoast. In Java 
the danger of reducing the supply of staple foods through the exportation 
of sugar is so great that the government does not allow more than a 
third of the land in any given area to be devoted to sugar. Nevertheless, 
Java has to import rice. In Cuba so much of the good corn land is 
given up to sugar that the Island imports more foodstuffs per capita 
($30-$40) than almost any other country. Sugar is the only basic 
foodstuff, as distinguished from luxuries like tea and coffee, that is 
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exported in huge quantities from tropical to non-tropi 
erally the movement is the other way, a fact which sua@@gts that the 
problem of the world’s food supply is not likely to be solvéby develop- 
ing the tropics. Thus far, the more fully a tropical region is developed 
by northern races, the more likely it is to be an importer of staple 
foodstuffs. 

Vegetables and Fruits.—Let us apply to other crops the principles 
of distribution which we have seen illustrated in the case of cereals, 
potatoes, and sugar. Fresh vegetables yield much food and a: high 
value per acre; they are bulky; they deteriorate rapidly; and they 
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Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fig. 92.—Distribution of Farm Vegetables in the United States. 


require relatively large amounts of labor. Tor these reasons they tend 
to be raised, (1) on the land best adapted to them so that they displace 
the cereals and potatoes, for example, and (2) as near the centers of 
population as possible. The land best adapted to vegetables is not 
necessarily the same as that best adapted to field crops. Thus the 
warm, light, sandy soil of Long Island and lower Florida, though not 
good for wheat or corn, is good for crops whose high value warrants 
intensive cultivation and large expenditures for fertilizers. Again, the 
optimum climate for vegetables, so far as the truck gardener is con- 
cerned, may not be the optimum in the ordinary sense, but the one 
that enables him to get his crop to the market at the most profitable 
season. The desirability of planting vegetables as near the centers of 
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population as possible is due to the advisability of having the gardens 
near a supply of labor, as well as near the market. These two condi- 
tions, together with the high value of the crops per acre, are the main 
reasons why the farmer puts his vegetable garden on the best bit of 
land he can find, and yet as near the house as possible. They are also 
the reasons why the densest shading in Fig. 92 clusters around the 
main cities and along the Atlantic Coast from New York southward. 
They also explain why the cultivation of vegetables for the winter 
market has increased with great rapidity in Florida, where the acreage 
of vegetables was 2.6 times as great in 1919 as in 1899, and in Cali- 
fornia, where the corresponding figure is 5.2. 

The home supply of fruits, like that of fresh vegetables, is very 
widely distributed. Its distribution resembles that of the population, 
except for modifications introduced by soil, climate, and stage of culture. 
Where the summers are cool and yet of sufficient length, most of the 
farmers have at least a few apple trees. The same is true of peaches, 
pears, berries, grapes, oranges, and especially bananas in their respective 
climates. But only rarely do either fruits or vegetables really compete 
with the cereals for space, for the areas devoted to them are generally 
insignificant. Another noteworthy fact is that the commercial produc- 
tion of both vegetables and fruits tends to be highly localized. Thus 
the production of cabbages centers in the cool Lake States, especially 
New York south of Lake Ontario, but large amounts are raised on 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, and likewise on the South Atlantic 
Gulf coasts where they are raised for the early market. In the same 
way tomatoes are a great specialty of two regions, (1) New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, (2) southern Indiana; while the early crop 
comes largely from Florida. Apples are especially apt to be important 
in selected portions of the regions where oats are a great crop, as in the 
Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, and the western part of Washington 
and British Columbia. The grape attains a similar importance in 
regions that are somewhat warmer and have drier summers. France, 
Italy, and central California are good examples, as are certain fairly cool 
regions where the frost-free season is prolonged by the presence of a body 
of water to windward, as on the southern and eastern shores of the 
more southerly Great Lakes. Coming farther southward to regions 
which are generally free from frost, but which nevertheless have a 
decided contrast between summer and winter, we find the orange as 
the great fruit in southern California, Florida, Spain, southern Italy, 
Palestine, and much of the lowlands of Australia. Finally in lands 
that are always warm and usually moist the banana probably forms a 
staple article of food for more people than does any other fruit. 
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One important fact in respect to vegetables is that their consumption 
per capita, and hence their importance as an article of diet, appears to 
increase with the density of population. Not only do some of them pro- 
vide more food per acre than do cereals, but if eaten green they furnish 
more food per acre than if allowed to ripen, for two crops can often 
be raised where only one would otherwise be possible. .The outcome 
of all this is that where low standards of living prevail and where warm 
summers with abundant rain cause vegetables to thrive, they are often 
raised in enormous quantities. In China and the neighboring regions, 
fresh vegetables seem to dominate the food shops a large part of the 
year. Their variety is almost incredible. King, for example, in 
Farmers of Forty Centuries, mentions 56 kinds of vegetables for sale on 
April 9th in an ordinary market in Shanghai. At the same time he 
saw only 6 kinds of animal food, counting both hen’s eggs and duck’s 
eggs. Such conditions account for the fact that in Table A the esti- 
mated value of garden vegetables surpasses that of any single product, 
including even rice. Such dependence betokens a dangerous economic 
condition; it means that people are living close to the margin of sub- 
sistence. 

Legumes and Nitrogen.—Thus far we have been considering mainly 
the food products that provide carbohydrates, vitamines, and acids. 
Another great group is important because of its nitrogenous character. 
All the legumes carry an unusually high proportion of protein. Dried 
beans, for example, carry nearly 23 per cent of protein and peas nearly 
25, whereas graham flour contains only 13 per cent and potatoes less 
than 2 per cent. Accordingly, these articles or allied species, such as 
the soy bean of Manchuria and the chick pea of India, assume great 
importance wherever other conditions such as low standards of living, 
density of population, religious prejudices, or unfavorable physical 
conditions cause the supply of meat to be limited. In India, for ex- 
ample, chick peas and other legumes, as nearly as can be judged 
from the imperfect statistics, occupy. more space than wheat or millet 
and nearly half as much as rice. In China a similar condition prevails. 
In the United States the distribution of both peas and beans is very 
erratic. California in 1919 raised over 47 per cent of all the field 
beans of the United States; Michigan, another 31 per cent. Ordinary 
field beans need fairly cool, dry summers. Ordinary peas require a still 
cooler climate, so that Wisconsin and west-central New York are the 
American areas of greatest production. Cow peas and soy beans, on the 
other hand, require warm, moist summers. For that reason, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana produce 80 per cent 
of the crop in the United States. 
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The Oil-producing Crops.—Another important group of crops fur- 
nishes fats or oils. These, like the crops that contain much protein, 
are important mainly in regions where animal food is scarce. Never- 
theless, with the decrease of animal food per capita in the United 
States, and especially in Europe, the oil-producing crops are rapidly 
assuming great importance, even in the more advanced parts of the 
world. Peanuts, cotton seed, and the soy bean are the great oil pro- 
ducers in regions like the southeastern United States and southeastern 
Asia, characterized by long, warm, moist summers. Olives are the oil 
producers of the Mediterranean type of climate. Practically the 
whole of the world’s supply still comes from the Mediterranean lands, 
although a few orchards have been started in California and Australia. 
Coconuts and the oil palm fulfill a similar function in moist tropical 
countries, and are fast assuming an important place in the world’s 
commerce. Equatorial Africa is to-day the chief producer of palm oil. 

Narcotics and Stimulants.—In addition to the great types of food 
plants which are really necessary for human health, the stimulants 
and narcotics must also be considered. Chief among these stand 
grapes. While grapes are of considerable importance as fruit, their 
importance as a source of wine is enormously greater. They are pre- 
eminently a European and especially a Mediterranean product. They 
do not mature unless the frost-free season lasts five or six months, and 
a longer season is desirable. On the other hand, practically none are 
raised in regions entirely free from frost. In the United States, the 
production of grapes in commercial quantities is almost limited to two 
types of areas: (1) two-thirds of the acreage is in California; (2) along 
the southeastern shore of Lake Michigan and the southern shore of 
Lake Erie there is a narrow belt where the grapes thrive admirably 
because the lakes cool the winds in spring and warm them in the fall, 
thus diminishing the danger from early blossoming and early frosts. 
In Europe, southern France far surpasses all the rest of the world as a 
grape producer, but Italy and Spain are also important. One reason 
why grapes are primarily a Mediterranean product is that they need 
moisture in the spring, and dry sunny weather in the summer and 
autumn. 

Tobacco, quite unlike grapes, is distributed in a great variety of 
climates, ranging from cool southern Canada and northern Germany to 
warm regions like Java almost under the equator. Tobacco is so 
universally desired that farmers raise it in every country where it can 
be made to grow. Almost everywhere, however, its distribution is 
quite sporadic, for it is extremely sensitive and exacting in its soil 
requirements. A highly favorable combination of climate and soil is 
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found in the Ohio valley from West Virginia to Tennessee and in the 
lowlands of Virginia and North Carolina. The huge yield in these 
localities enables the United States to produce more than 38 per cent 
of the world’s entire crop. Nevertheless, in 1919, tobacco occupied 
only 0.4 per cent of the cultivated area of the country, although it 
furnished 3.0 per cent of the total value. As transportation improves 
the tobacco crop tends to become more and more concentrated in : 
few favorable areas. Thus in 1919 every state where tobacco supplied 
more than 5 per cent of the value of the crops showed a percentage 
greater than in 1909. In Connecticut, tobacco furnished 34 per cent 
in 1919 against 23 per cent in 1909, in Massachusetts 9 against 5, 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fig. 93.—World Map of Tobacco. 


North Carolina 18 against 11, Virginia 16 against 14, and Kentucky 34 
against 31 (Fig. 93). 

Tea and coffee likewise show a strong tendency toward concentra- 
tion. Practically ail of the world’s tea comes from India “(Ceylon re L 
China, Java, Formosa, and Japan. China appears to be by far the , Ves, 
greatest producer, for huge quantities are consumed locally. Coffee a ~ of 
is still more concentrated. Although southern India, Java, and parts A dete A 
of Arabia and Africa near the southern end of the Red Sea produce a “SG 
little, and there is some in the regions immediately around the Caribbean 
Sea, two-thirds of the crop comes from a small area in southern Brazil. 

The Vegetable Raw Materials.—In view of the great number of food — 
plants the number raised for raw materials is surprisingly small. Aside 
from forest products, which as yet can scarcely be called crops, the main 
vegetable raw materials are cotton, flax, linseed oil, rubber, and such 
rope-making fibers as hemp, manila, sisal, and jute, which is used mainly 
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for bagging. Of course many other vegetable raw materials are needed 
for minor purposes, such as straw goods, medicines, and dyes, but these 
cannot compare in value with the metals and other mineral raw ma- 
terials. 

Before the modern era of manufacturing and transportation, the 
clothing materials varied from region to region much more than now. 
In: Europe, wool and linen (Fig. 94) predominated; in the Far East, silk; 
in India, cotton. In those days the labor of freeing the fiber from 
the seeds made cotton as expensive as any of the others. The invention 
of the cotton gin revolutionized the situation, and cotton became far 
the cheapest and in many ways the most serviceable of textile materials. 
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Denoyer's Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fic. 94—World Map of Flax Fiber. 


Its cultivation was bound to increase rapidly. Three conditions 
determined where this increase should take place: (1) Cotton (Fig. 95) 
will not thrive unless the season free from frost is at least six months in 
length. Moreover, cotton is greatly injured by heavy rains and pro- 
longed cloudiness, especially after the bolls are ripe and the white fiber 
is in danger of being discolored. (2) Cotton cannot be raised profitably 
without a large supply of cheap labor which can be called upon for a 
few months during the planting and especially the picking season. 
(3) Cotton culture can advance beyond the stage of a small and purely 
local industry only under the stimulus of people sufficiently intelligent 
and progressive to introduce ginneries and market the crop in far 
distant regions. 

Aside from very dry areas like the Sahara and very moist areas like the 
Amazon Basin and central Africa, a large part of the region within 35° 
of the equator is climatically suitable for cotton. At the beginning 
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of the industrial era, however, cotton culture on a large scale was 
practically impossible in most of the vast area where the climate per- 
mitted it, for the inhabitants were mostly too backward to introduce 
ginneries and send their product to the distant lands where steam 
machinery was beginning to be used. Thus although India, China, 
Egypt, Mexico, and the Sudan had the right kind of climate and plenty 
of cheap labor, they failed to raise much cotton. Only in the southern 
states of America was the right combination available, for there a 
progressive type of white planters lived in a favorable climate and were 
surrounded by cheap colored labor. Thus the cotton-raising industry 
became intrenched on an enormous scale in the southeastern United 
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Fria. 95.—World Map of Cotton. 


States. For a long time the rest of the civilized world was content to 
purchase its supplies from the Americans. The War of Secession made 
Europe realize how precarious is the condition when one country 
has a practical monopoly of a great product. Meanwhile, although 
Europeans were not settling in large numbers in most of the lands 
within 35° of the equator, enough became established there to start 
cotton plantations and ginneries and develop the cotton trade in 
India, Egypt, Mexico, Brazil and elsewhere. Thus for a generation 
or two the regions where the climate and labor supply are favorable 
have been attracting European capital and European managers so 
that there has been a tendency toward a more cosmopolitan distribution 
of cotton plantations (Fig. 95). 

The history of rubber is much like that of cotton. Before the 
invention of the automobile, rubber was relatively unimportant, and wild 
supplies were almost sufficient. When rubber had to be raised as a crop, 
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the easiest place to raise it was the East Indies where the presence of 
the British and Dutch and an abundance of relatively industrious 
native labor supplied favorable human conditions, and a warm, moist — 
climate supplied the essential physical requisites. So long as the 
demand for rubber was small, the production of the plantation product 
was concentrated in a limited area centering in the Straits Settlements. 
Then came the automobile, and the consequent great expansion in the 
rubber industry which increased the world’s production sevenfold from 
1905 to 1924, and at the same time lowered the price from $1.20 per 
pound to about 20 cents. Naturally the first tendency was to start 
many new plantations in the same general region where the old ones 
had been so prosperous. That worked well until a temporary over- 
supply and consequent fluctuations in price led to restriction of output 
in order to maintain prices. Then the United States, which consumes 
about 80 per cent of the world’s supply, felt pinched and began to look 
about for new sources of supply. The situation of the United States 
to-day in respect to rubber is much like that of England after the 
American Civil War in respect to cotton; the greatest consumer is 
at the mercy of the greatest producer. But\the greatest producer has 
the advantage of a long start, abundant experience, and a better type 
of labor than the United States is likely to find in most of the places 
where American influence is dominant and the climate is favorable. 
It will be interesting to see whether rubber repeats the experience of 
cotton and is some day cultivated, at least to a certain degree, in most 
of the countries which are climatically fit. 

Rubber and cotton form an interesting contrast to the rope-making 
fibers and still more to most of the other tropical plantation products 
aside from sugar. The difference lies in the fact that cotton and 
rubber, like sugar, have become essentials of modern civilization. 
Therefore no great nation can afford to be at the mercy of any other 
nation or group of nations. The product, by its very nature, demands 
that its cultivation be so widespread that many different and perhaps 
opposed sources of supply are available. On the other hand, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and many minor tropical products are not essential, for 
little real hardship would ensue if they ceased to be produced. There 
is nothing serious in the fact that Brazil raises two-thirds of the world’s 
coffee, and Java over 95 per cent of the quinine. It is serious that 
Great Britain and Holland in one limited region control 90 per cent of 
the world’s rubber, for it puts all other countries to a certain degree at 
their mercy. 

The rope- and bag-making fibers, and also flaxseed (Fig. 96) from 
which linseed oil is made, fall in a group between the absolute essen- 
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tials like cotton, sugar, and rubber, and the luxuries like coffee and 
chocolate. Rope, twine, and bagging are indeed essentials of civiliza- 
tion, but the hemp of northern Europe can take the place of the manila 
of the East Indies or the sisal of Yucatan; flax can be used for rope if 
necessary; and cotton or flax can take the place of jute. For this 
reason and because the total demand for the rope-making fibers is 
relatively small, the world has thus far been almost content to permit 
each fiber to be cultivated mainly near its immediate point of original 
cultivation. Here as in many other cases, we see an example of one of 
the great principles which dominate the distribution of the world’s great 
products. At first a product is raised merely in its natural habitat. 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fic. 96.—World Map of Flax Seed. 


Then: it tends to be concentrated in limited regions where climate, soil,’ 
and relief, and conditions of labor, supervision, transportation and 
markets make it most profitable. There it remains indefinitely if the 
demand is relatively small, or if it is an article in which a shortage does 
little harm. If, however, it is a product of really great importance, the 
tendency is to carry it to all parts of the world where it can be made to 
grow with reasonable success and profit. That is what has happened 
to the cereals, but far less to millet than to the more valuable types such 
as rice, corn, and wheat. It has happened likewise to potatoes, cotton, 
bananas, beans, and some of the other products in Table A, and appears 
to be on the point of happening to rubber. In the case of silk, the 
process of expansion has actually: given place to contraction, partly 
because the. cost of transportation is almost negligible. What has hap- 
pened to silk might possibly happen also to other products if universal 
free trade should prevail, if fear of wars should disappear, and if there 
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were no such thing as artificial restriction of output in order to raise 
prices. Under such conditions each product would be concentrated in 
the areas where physical conditions, the labor supply, and the cost of 
transportation allow it to be produced most economically. It would 
expand beyond those areas only as the demand became great enough 
to overcome the greater cost of production due to less favorable sur- 


roundings. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the distribution of the world’s chief crops. Let each member of the 
class make three world maps based on columns A, B, and C for one of the products 
of Table 12. Shade all countries where the yield exceeds the following figures; 
but do not shade the parts of the larger countries where your special product does 
not grow. 

A. Yield per 1000 people: potatoes, 10,000; wheat, oats, barley, corn, rye, 
tobacco, flax fiber, cotton (per 1,000,000 people), 5,000; flaxseed and sugar, 100; 
rice, 100,000. ; 

B. Yield per acre: potatoes, 150; wheat, corn and rye, 20; oats, 30; barley, 25; 
tobacco, 500; rice, 1000. 

C. Yield per square mile: potatoes, wheat, oats, and cotton, 1000; barley, corn, 
rye, tobacco, flax fiber, 500; rice, 10,000; sugar, 15. Note that China and certain 
minor countries are omitted in most cases for lack of data. 

Compare your three maps. What countries, if any, are shaded on all three. 
What does that indicate as to (a) climatic optima, (6) relief, (c) density of population, ; 
(d) type of agriculture? Which of your maps indicates a surplus of your product? 
How? Why is no surplus of wheat indicated in Russia which is well known as an 
exporter of that product? Find similar cases for other products. Now compare the 
maps for all products, grouping the maps according to the classification in the 
first table of this chapter. What general regions show the greatest degree of shading 
for each type of map (A, B, C) in the case of cereals, other vegetable foods, animal 
feed, and raw materials? Explain the reasons for this. 

2. Amplify Exercise 1 by another method. Let each student make a bar diagram 
of one product in Table 11 on the model of Fig. 49. On the left make bars showing 
the production of your product, arranging the countries in the order of production, 
On the right make bars indicating the population according to Table 1. Include 
all countries having a population of at least 10,000,000, even if they do not produce 
your product. What conclusions do you draw as to the relation between crop 
production and population? 

Bring together the diagrams for all products. Which crops are most widely 
produced? In which is there the closest correlation between number of people and 
crop production? What countries most consistently show about the same relation 
between population and crop production? 

3. Vary Exercise 2 by placing on the right-hand side the data from columns A, 
B, or Cin Table 12. Also put data of column A, B, or C on one side of a bar diagram 
like Fig. 49 and data from one of the other columns on the other side. Draw con- 
clusions as to the inter-relations of total yield of a crop, yield per capita, yield per 
acre, and yield per square mile. 
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4. Repeat Exercises 1 to 3, but use the states and provinces of the United States 
and Canada as given in Tables 15 and 16. 

5. Study the climatic relationships of some crop. From Fig. 133 prepare a 
table showing the approximate length of the growing season in the main agricultural 
area of each state. Arrange the states in order according to the length of the growing 
season. Use this as the basis of one side of a bar diagram like Fig. 49. On the other 
side make bars showing the yield per acre of one of the crops in Table 16. What 
relationships do you see? How are these modified by rainfall? 

6. Use Table 42 for a study of the part played by the main crop in the foreign 
commerce of the United States. List all the crops mentioned in Table 11. Under 
each crop enter separately the names of countries where the United States either 
sells or buys much of the product, together with the value of the sales or purchases. 
Discuss the following: (a) relative value of crops as imports and exports, (b) part 
played by crops compared with other products in foreign trade, (c) kinds of crops 
most important as exports and imports, (d) cultural and climatic conditions of coun- 
tries where crops are bought or sold by the United States in large quantities. 


CHAPTER XVII 
FARMERS OF THE TEMPERATE ZONE 


Types of Communities Depending on Plants.—Far more than half 
the world’s inhabitants get their living directly from plants. The 
lumbermen merely cut the trees that have grown without human care. 
The primitive tropical farmer sets out a few palm or banana trees, or 
drops some seeds of pumpkin, yam, or cassava into a hole punched 
with a stick, and leaves the plants to care for themselves with perhaps 
a single careless hoeing. His more advanced tropical and subtropical 
neighbors carry on an ancient and painstaking system of irrigation and 
transplantation in the culture of rice, or else under the guidance of 
people from cooler climates, cultivate plantations where a single crop, 
such as cacao, tea, or sugar, is raised for distant markets. Outside the 
tropics many of the farmers likewise devote themselves almost exclu- 
sively to a single crop raised by the so-called ‘“ extensive ’’ method of 
cultivating a large area somewhat carelessly with the aid of animals or 
machinery. Another large group are horticulturists or gardeners who 
raise a variety of vegetables, grains, or fruits, and who cultivate their 
land intensively without much use of animals. Finally the highest 
type of farmer cultivates a variety of crops somewhat intensively, and 
systematically makes the raising and use of animals a part of his farming. 
Thus we have at least seven types of communities that depend on plants, 
namely (1) lumbermen, (2) primitive tropical farmers, (3) ordinary 
tropical or subtropical farmers, (4) tropical planters, (5) one-crop 
farmers of non-tropical regions, (6) horticulturists or gardeners, and 
(7) all-round farmers. Primitive tropical farmers, though extremely 
interesting, contribute so little to the world’s business that they will not 
~ be discussed further. Of the other six types the three from non-tropical 
regions will be discussed in this chapter, while the two tropical types and 
lumberers will be left for later chapters. 

The Nature of One-crop Agriculture.—The one-crop farmer, as the 
name suggests, relies largely on a single crop, even though he may plant 
more or less of several others. He generally cultivates this crop by 
extensive methods; that is, he scatters the seeds over an area too 
large to permit close attention to the growing crop. Thus the size of 
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his crop is peculiarly dependent upon the weather, and its failure often 
ruins him. There are many examples of this type of farmer—the cot- 
ton farmers of the southeastern United States, the tobacco farmers 
of Kentucky and Virginia, the wheat farmers of the Dakotas, southern 
Russia, and Asia Minor, the rye farmers of central and northern Russia, 
and the currant farmers of Greece. 

Such dependence on a single crop is often, although not always, 
due to one or both of two main reasons: (1) the crop is supposed to be 
the most profitable that can be grown in the region in question. This 
is the case with many of the American one-crop farmers. (2) The 
people are too inefficient to attempt a variety of crops because they are 
deficient in physical vigor, low in mentality, poor in education, or 
discouraged by social and political conditions. This is common in 
old countries like Turkey. 

One-crop agriculture is subject to at least two great disadvantages. 
First, crop failures are particularly disastrous, for the farmer has no 
large second crop to fall back upon. Second, one-crop agriculture has a 
peculiarly bad effect on the fertility of the soil, for the crop takes away 
the same plant foods year after year. As few animals are kept, there 
is little manure to restore fertility; and periods of rest when the fields 
lie fallow add no new plant foods, although they allow the materials 
already in the soil to become still further weathered and prepared 
for the plants. Even if fertilizers are imported, the soil of one-crop 
farms cannot be kept as fertile as that of farms where a wiser system 
is practiced. 

The Business System in One-crop Regions.—In regions where the 
geographical conditions help to cause one-crop farming to persist for 
a long time, the whole fabric of business is affected. In the first place, 
the one-crop farmer, like the raisers of animals for meat and wool, 
makes relatively few demands upon the outside world. He buys, 
to be sure, a considerable portion of his food. For instance, the southern 
cotton grower may actually bring corn from Illinois and Iowa although 
his own climate and soil are adapted to that product. He also buys 
some implements, fertilizer, clothing, and other manufactured goods, but 
as he is often poor because of the exhaustion of the soil and the repeated 
failure of his one crop, his demands are not large. Moreover, the sale 
of his one product requires only a few transactions each year. Hence, 
although the one-crop farmer with his cotton, wheat, barley, rye, 
or tobacco, as the climate and soil may dictate, unquestionably plays 
a great part in the world’s production, he himself in many cases receives 
little stimulus and profit thereby. 

In practically every country where the one-crop system has been 
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long established, two unfavorable practices—crop liens and tenancy— 
have become deeply rooted. This is true in the cotton-raising South, 
in Turkey, Russia, India, Spain, especially Andalusia, and elsewhere. 
The secret of it lies largely in the fact that where one crop is the main 
reliance, a single bad year may throw the whole community into poverty. 
Often when seedtime arrives the farmers have no seed, no fertilizer, 
and no money. This provides a wonderful opportunity for the money- 
lender. Land is commonly cheap and not easily salable because it has 
been overcropped. Therefore the money-lender prefers a lien on the 
prospective crop rather than a mortgage on the farmer’s land. Time 
after time the crop is less than the farmer expects, and his debt remains 
largely unpaid, while ruinous rates of interest continue. Where the 
farmers are dull, inert, or happy-go-lucky as in many Asiatic regions, 
in Russia, and among the colored people of the United States, this means 
almost permanent indebtedness which is not far removed from peonage. 

The system of liens leads to tenancy. Since the farmers are not 
stimulated and trained by business dealings or otherwise, they do not 
know how to protect themselves. Hence, many farms fall into the 
hands of money-lenders or of large proprietors, and the former owners 
become tenants who work the farms on shares. ‘In parts of the southern 
United States many of the whites and four-fifths of the colored people 
are share-tenants. The system is extremely bad, for the tenant has no 
incentive to improve the land. What does he care if the farm of a hard 
landlord deteriorates? The tenant’s side of the bargain is seldom 
favorable, as may be judged from the following rhyme sung by the 
colored tenant who finds that when his cotton crop is baled and divided 
between the owner of the land and any others to whom he is indebted, 
it is a case of 

“Naught’s a naught, and figger’s a figger. 
All for the white man, and none for the nigger.” 


Fig. 20 (page 55) showing the percentage of farms operated by 
owners gives an idea of the contrast between the North and South in 
respect to farm tenancy. Of course tenancy may be a step in the right 
direction if it means that a young man is temporarily a tenant while 
buying a farm, but when tenant farmers simply pay rent generation 
after generation, and even fall into debt because of the failure of their 
one crop, it is extremely harmful. See also Figs. 22, 26, and 27. 

The One-crop Cotton Farming of the South.—Let us take cotton 
and wheat farmers as examples of the business conditions in communi- 
ties of the one-crop type. In the southern United States tobacco was 
originally the most profitable crop, but the invention of the cotton gin, 
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spinning jenny, and many other machines for cotton weaving, gave 
cotton an unrivaled lead more than a century ago. The general growth 
of manufacturing in England, New England, and elsewhere produced 
an enormous demand for raw cotton, which only the South could 
supply. The long, warm summers with their abundant rain fur- 
nished the right kind of climate. The Negroes supplied abundant and 
cheap labor for planting and especially for the prolonged work of 
harvesting; and highly intelligent white planters supplied the organizing 
ability for running big farms and for marketing the crop. 

At first there was plenty of fresh land with fine rich soil, which 
yielded abundant and profitable crops even with wasteful slave labor. 
When the yield began to diminish seriously because of exhaustion of the 
soil, new land was broken on another part of the plantation, and the 
planters still prospered. Finally, however, the old fields had to be 
cultivated once more, but careless habits were so firmly established 
that the fields rarely received the requisite fertilizers or intensive 
cultivation with modern implements. When any cause lowered the 
price of cotton, the farmers at once felt the results of their mistaken 
policy. For example, during the Civil War when cotton was almost 
unsalable because it could neither be exported to Europe nor sold 
to the mills in the North, the cotton planters almost starved. Early 
in the Great War, when cotton dropped from 12.2 cents a pound in 1913 
to only 6.6 in 1914, the condition of the cotton growers was so bad that 
everyone was urged to “ buy a bale”’ and hold it in order to help the 
South. A little later, in 1920, the price soared to 37.7 cents a pound 
and the Southern farmers prospered exceedingly. But after the war 
the price fell again to 11.5 cents in 1921, and there was renewed distress. 
The net result is that during periods of economic disturbance the South, 
because of its one-crop agriculture, may suffer more than almost any 
other part of the country. 

Elimination of the One-crop System in the South.—In the southern 
United States a vigorous campaign is being waged against the one- 
crop system. The boll weevil is an ill wind that has blown some 
good, for it has helped to convince the Southerners of the evils of 
the one-crop system. Its ravages discouraged cotton raising so much 
that in desperation some planters have turned to raising cattle. Their 
profits have encouraged others to follow suit. Again the boys’ corn 
and pig clubs initiated by the Government have done much good, 
for the boys often set their fathers an example in improved methods. 
Equally important are the teachings of the industrial schools and 
experiment stations. At present most farmers buy their seed direct 
from the ginning factory, taking it as it comes, some good, some bad, 
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The schools are teaching them to buy or raise selected seed which will 
yield cotton with fine, long, abundant staple, and seeds of large size 
with much oil. The item of oil alone is highly important, for to-day 
the cottonseed oil of the South is worth about 100 million dollars per 
year. Another lesson is that of cultivating the soil as well as the cotton. 
For example, a man who was born as a slave bought some worn-out 
land which a white planter had “turned out.” By the use of green 
manure and good tillage he obtained three and a half bales of cotton 
per acre whereas the average yield for the whole South is only about 
one-third of a bale, or one-tenth as much. With similar care every- 
where the South could raise all the cotton that the world will take and 
also have abundant crops of many other kinds to preserve the fertility 
of the soil, give the farmers a more varied and stimulating occupation, 
and encourage them to use their ingenuity. The South, like all other 
places that are afflicted with the one-crop system and with the crop 
liens, tenancy, and discouragement which go with it, needs the system 
of Government loans which is gradually being adopted; it needs better 
transportation and better systems of marketing the crops; but above 
all it needs to arouse itself so that each farmer will raise a well-planned 
variety of crops which will keep him busy at all seasons and stimulate 
him to do his best. 

The One-crop Culture of Wheat.—Although vast quantities of wheat 
are raised by all-round farmers, as in France and Illinois, there are 
few crops in which the one-crop system is more widely prevalent. In 
the United States and Canada this type of agriculture is a temporary 
phase because the people are intelligent enough to see that though it is 
highly profitable on virgin land, it does not pay permanently. ‘The 
same will also probably be the case in Australia and Argentina, where 
wheat is practically the only crop in vast areas. In more backward 
regions such as Algeria, southern Italy, southern Russia, northern India, 
and much of western Asia, the one-crop,’ extensive system of wheat rais- 
ing has become almost permanent. This is partly because of scarcity of 
rain at some seasons, especially in summer, and also because of frequent 
droughts. These conditions prevent the growth of many crops and 
keep the people poor. Moreover, many of the one-crop farmers lack 
energy and initiative. 

In the United States, Canada, and Argentina the one-crop system 
of wheat raising has been steadily pushed westward. Formerly the 
knowledge that there was plenty of new land made the American wheat 
farmer careless of how he exhausted the soil, just as the Russian farmer 
was made careless by the knowledge that, owing to his communal 
system of holding lands, the tract that he cultivated might next year 
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be assigned to someone else and he would reap no benefit from improve- 
ments. So the frontier wheat farmer scattered the seed over scores 
of acres and left it to the care of nature—the most extensive of all 
kinds of farming. Even now this system still persists somewhat in 
the Dakotas, Washington, and Alberta. For example, in 1919 Adams 
and Franklin counties in southeastern Washington actually planted 
wheat in 98 per cent of their cereal area, that is, in about 88 per cent of all 
their cultivated land including the part devoted to hay. But wheat 
exhausts the soil about twice as rapidly as. cotton, and the growth of 
population makes the land more valuable for other types of farming. 
Hence, the one-crop wheat system rarely endures permanently among 
progressive people. 

The one-crop frontier wheat farming of the United States and 
Canada has encouraged some unique developments in machinery. 
Such huge farms with a single short period of sowing and again of 
harvesting are confronted by a very serious labor problem, especially 
as they are located in regions of sparse settlement. At harvest time 
the farmers must depend largely on itinerant labor attracted from 
regions farther east by high wages. Men temporarily out of work in the 
villages and cities, college students, and sons of the Corn Belt farmers 
who have completed the summer work on their own farms travel to 
the wheat fields when the grain is ripe. Nevertheless, there is often 
a serious shortage of labor, and the wheat farmer is rarely sure of getting 
all the men he needs. This has led to the invention of improved 
machinery such as gang plows, huge reapers, and twine binders. Thus 
the amount of human labor needed in raising one bushel of wheat has 
been reduced from three hours in 1830 to ten minutes today. In spite 
of this, the need for labor is still great, as may be judged from the fact 
that in 1921, when many men were idle in the East, the western farmers 
of the United States and Canada were clamoring for help. The United 
States Department of Labor carried fifty or sixty thousand men to the 
grain fields, but they were not nearly enough. 

To-day one-fifth of the wheat in the United States is raised on small 
farms of less than one hundred acres. On such farms the great machines 
are too expensive unless the farmers learn the lesson of the dairymen 
and cooperate in owning them. As the big one-crop farms give place 
to all-round, diversified farming, commercial fertilizers are introduced, 
crops are rotated, leguminous crops like clover are planted every few 
years and plowed under to provide nitrogen, and the number of stalks 
to each plant is increased by tillering or partly covering the young plants 
with soil. The Government cooperates with the tarmers in fighting 
the Hessian fly, and in finding varieties of wheat adapted to all sorts 
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of climate and soil, as the Durum variety is adapted to semi-arid regions. 
In all these ways the wheat farmer is changing his methods so that not 
only is the yield of wheat per acre increasing, but wheat becomes merely 
the cash crop, while the farmer’s food supply comes from other crops. 

In backward countries where the one-crop system has become firmly 
established, it leads to many difficulties and much hardship. Tor 
instance, in southern Russia many famines, including those of 1891, 
1898, and 1921, have been due to deficient rains at critical periods and 
consequent failure of the wheat crop. If other crops could be raised, 
whose critical periods came at different times, the chances of famine 
would be much diminished and the prosperity and civilization of the 
affected regions would be raised. Unfortunately for such countries 
as Algeria, Turkey, and northern India, the rains come only at limited 
seasons, a fact which makes it hard to find many crops that will thrive 
and thus tends greatly to establish the one-crop system of agriculture. 

The Horticultural Community.—The Use of Vegetables and Fruit.— 
The use of fruit and vegetables, especially the latter, is steadily growing 
for both economic and physiologic reasons. The economic reason ap- 
plies especially to countries like China and Japan where the population 
is so dense that it is necessary to utilize the land to the fullest extent, but 
it also applies to the growing population of the manufacturing regions 
of the United States and Europe. As the population becomes denser 
and as the proportion who dwell in cities increases, the prices of grain 
and meat rise rapidly. The acreage actually farmed becomes too small 
to support the entire population unless more intensive methods are 
employed. Vegetables, as we have seen, are especially adapted to 
intensive cultivation because they yield a large amount of food per acre 
and grow so rapidly that two crops can often be raised in one season. 
Improvements in methods of canning, preserving, and drying, and 
better facilities for transportation and cold storage also help by making 
it possible to utilize vegetables more widely and at all seasons. 

The physiologic reason for using fruits and vegetables depends on 
the recent discovery that they contain substances called vitamines 
which are essential to health. The economic demand of poor people 
for vegetables because they are cheap and the physiologic demand of 
intelligent people for both fruits and vegetables at all seasons because 
they are healthful has greatly stimulated the growth of communities 
whose business is to furnish fruit and garden produce to city markets. 
Such farming is called market gardening when carried on close to the 
cities, and truck farming when carried on farther away and hence less 
intensively. Market gardeners, truck farmers, and fruit growers, as 
well as the people who raise flowers, are known as horticulturists. 
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The Geographic and Economic Control of Horticulture.—Before 
the development of modern transportation, each region was content 
to eat those fruits and vegetables which the climate permitted. In 
the more progressive regions a few people had greenhouses and many 
gardeners used cold frames to start their early vegetables. To-day 
this is greatly changed, for transporation allows keen competition 
between widely separated areas. For example, in supplying the 
northern cities with the lettuce and spinach which now appear on many 
tables almost daily even in winter, truck farms all the way from Florida 
northward as well as those of California, compete with local market 
gardeners who raise their product under glass. Such competition leads 
the gardeners to specialize in what are called ‘ cash crops” especially 
adapted to their particular regions. The crops that are specialties 
in a given community are determined largely by the following con- 
siderations. 

(1) Other things being equal, the producer near the market has a 
great advantage, not only because of lower freight and express charges 
but because his product is relatively fresh and his losses from decay 
and waste are relatively slight. Part of many a shipment to New York 
from the South is thrown away. (2) Soil is also a factor of some im- 
portance. A sandy loam is favorable because it warms quickly and 
facilitates early crops, and is also easily, cleanly, and cheaply worked. 
(3) The most important factor is climate, which determines not only 
the season at which crops can be raised but how many crops per year. 
The South Atlantic States and California have the advantage of a long 
growing season. They often harvest two crops for sale and raise a 
third for fertilizer. On the other hand, the warmer states, especially 
in the East, have more trouble than the cooler states with insect pests, 
their soil is more leached by the rain so that more fertilizers are needed, 
and their labor supply, being largely colored, is less energetic and in- 
telligent. 

The progressive truck farmer wishes his locality to possess three other 
advantages: namely, plenty of clear water for irrigation or for preparing 
vegetables for market, a good air drainage so that cold damp air will not 
settle over the crops in spring, and good roads so that trucks may 
quickly reach the shipping points. Horticulture also requires a dense 
population because it demands a great deal of cheap seasonal labor. 
The plowing and planting, the cultivating by horse or machine, and the 
heavier harvesting as well as the work of taking the vegetables to market 
or peddling them from house to house generally require men, but the 
careful hand weeding, the picking of small fruits, peas, beans, and so 
forth, and many other little jobs need the work of hundreds of women, 
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girls, and children. The supply of labor must be not only cheap but of a 
sort which may be recruited quickly for the short harvesting season. 
When fruits and vegetables are ripe, they must be picked immediately. 
In fact, some peach growers consider that there is exactly one day on 
which that fruit should be picked. It is almost impossible to find cheap 
labor which is willing to work for a short time unless there are industries 
near by which employ the men of the families, but not the women and 
children. For that reason the market gardeners, who form a ring 
around practically all great cities, are able to engage in much more 
intensive cultivation than are the truck farmers who are farther from 
the labor supply. It must be remembered that intensive cultivation, 
like that which is so dominant in China and Japan, requires an immense 
amount of hand labor, but yields a large return from a small area; 
extensive cultivation, on the contrary, employs a relatively small amount 
of human labor for it relies on horses or machines; it raises much per 
individual, but not so much as the intensive method per acre. The 
intensive method is essential when the population is dense, but it 
always means that somewhere in the vicinity there is a considerable 
body of relatively poor people who furnish a cheap labor supply. The 
extensive method implies a much higher general level of comfort al- 
though it does not usually imply the existence of the small group of 
rich people who are generally the accompaniment of the poor people 
with their cheap labor. (See Fig. 2.) 

Cooperation among Horticulturists—The fact that horticulturists 
generally live in fairly compact communities makes cooperation rela- 
tively easy. In irrigated regions this is peculiarly the case, for the whole 
community depends on a common water supply, and each man’s rights 
must be carefully guarded so that he may get neither too much nor too 
little water. Among market gardeners and truck farmers, however, 
there is much less cooperation than among dairymen, but more than 
among wheat and cotton farmers. The fruit growers have made most 
progress in this respect. For instance, in California one cooperative 
society has 8000 members. Such societies arose largely because of the 
difficulty of shipping fruit long distances without great loss. The fruit 
raisers require low railroad rates, refrigerator cars, and fruit expresses. 
Their fruit needs to be cooled before shipping; their common enemy, 
the many fruit pests, has to be fought. So to-day the Western fruit 
growers’ associations are well-managed business enterprises directed by 
experts who conduct advertising campaigns, protect their brands of 
fruit by copyright, enforce careful grading and packing, care for the 
pre-cooling of the fruit and the icing of the cars en route, negotiate for 
lower freight rates, keep in telegraphic communication with the Eastern 
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markets so as to hold back or change the destination of shipments, 
and purchase tools and other supplies for their members at wholesale 
prices. 

Possibilities of Horticulture.—The possibilities of horticulture are 
enormous, and the people of the United States have much to learn in 
this respect from China. In the United States most of the land has been 
cultivated less than a hundred years, and many soils are already ex- 
hausted. The annual bill for commercial fertilizers amounts to 300 
million dollars. In China the soil has been cultivated thirty or forty 
times as long and is still highly fruitful, for the farmers have preserved 
the fertility of the soil even without importing fertilizers. In the 
United States the number of improved acres per person is about 5; in 
China less than 2. Here is an actual example of what a farmer in China 
can do by means of intensive horticulture. On an acre and two-thirds 
he supported ten people, one donkey and one pig. At the same rate 
_ one square mile of land would support 3840 people, 384 donkeys, and 
384 pigs. This represents a standard of living far lower than is desirable, 
but it illustrates how great are the unused possibilities of the land. The 
“most desirable thing is that each acre of land should yield the largest 
possible return in proportion to the work and capital put into it. In 
China too much work goes into each acre; in America the opposite is 
probably the case. 

Diversified All-round Farming. — The Well-rownded Work: of Diversi- 
fied Farming.—The highest type of agriculture is a combination of all 
the other types. If farming is to be as scientific an industry as engineer- 
ing for example, which it surely must be in the future, the farmer must 
solve some very complex problems. He must determine what types 
of crops will be most profitable on the basis of (1) the climate, soil, and . 
topography; (2) transportation facilities and distance to market; (3) 
type of produce most in demand; (4) relation of his business to that of 
his neighbors; (5) cost of his land, his supply of capital, and the cost 
of labor; (6) prevalence of harmful insects and other pests; and 

(7) the customs of the community. Where so many factors are in- 
volved it is clear that some will be favorable to one crop and some to 
another; and also that some may vary considerably from year to year. 
Hence, the farmer’s best solution of his problem is to distribute his 
capital so as to take advantage of the greatest number of desirable com- 
binations. Thus he becomes an all-round farmer interested in grain 
raising, truck farming, dairying, and meat raising. In this way he uses 
his labor supply economically since he chooses crops that can be planted 
and cared for at different periods during the growing season. By rais- 
ing animals, especially dairy cows and poultry, he provides as much 
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work as possible through the winter so that he can keep some of his 
farm hands through the year and can also have a cash income every 
month.. Furthermore, by keeping animals he retains the fertility of his 
farm, for he restores to the soil most of what is taken out. Moreover, 
he saves much waste by feeding the animals the stubble, garbage, 
skimmed milk, and the fruit and vegetables which begin to rot even 
on the best-managed farms. (Compare Fig. 86.) 

As one rides through a region of such farms in Ohio, Illinois, or Iowa, 
for example, he sees that the best of them have substantial, comfortable, 
well-cared-for farm houses. Each house is flanked not only by a large 
barn for cattle, horses, and hay, but by a silo, some poultry houses, a 
hog barn, and several smaller buildings such as a tool house, garage, 
and woodshed. On one side of the buildings a good-sized orchard 
produces chiefly apples, but also other fruits. On another side there 
is a vegetable garden, while probably a pretty flower garden adorns 
the front. Not far away a pasture of perhaps an acre or two provides 
a place where the animals can be turned out. Farther away there are 
large fields of corn, wheat, barley, hay, and alfalfa, and smaller fields 
of potatoes, cabbages, sugar beets, and so forth. Some land is devoted 
to pasturage and perhaps to a woodlot. No one farm is likely to raise 
more than about half a dozen crops at any one time, and the exact 
combination varies from farm to farm and region to region. The 
point, however, is that the crops include grain, vegetables, fodder, 
and fruit. 

Geographical Limitation of Diversified Farming—Such all-round 
farms are limited to a relatively small part of the earth’s surface. They 
are found in large numbers only in the northern, and especially the north 
central part of the United States, where part of Illinois is an example; in 
southern Canada; in New Zealand and a small part of southeastern 
Australia; and in northwestern Europe where northern France is an 
excellent example. Elsewhere an occasional farmer has such a farm, 
but they are the exception. The reason why this highest type of farm- 
ing is much less widespread than either the one-crop type or horti- 
culture is that its requirements are much more exacting. In the first 
place it requires a fair supply of rain at all seasons or else irrigation. 
Otherwise the crops that can be grown are limited in variety, and dairy 
cattle are hard to keep in good condition. Second, it demands a fairly 
good development of transportation, for otherwise the farmer cannot 
market his milk, butter, and eggs, and his crops that need to be used 
soon after gathering. Again, diversified farming requires a greater 
knowledge than almost any other kind of farming, for the farmer must 
not only have a knowledge of crops and soils, but of animals. More- 
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over, it requires more energy and greater mental activity than most 
kinds of farming, for the successful all-round farmer must always 
be on the alert, and must be a good business man as well as an agri- 
culturist. 

Just so far as the farmer lacks these qualities he tends to degenerate 
toward the one-crop type. In fact many men who would say that they 
are practicing diversified farming are in reality only in a transition 
stage between that and the one-crop variety. To-day many market 
gardeners, fruit farmers, and dairymen are more highly trained and 
competent than the ordinary all-round farmer. They are often special- 
ists while he is a general worker. This, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the specialized type of farming is the best. It probably means 
that large combinations are needed in farming as in many other occupa- 
tions. The ideal farm should perhaps have a section devoted to dairying 
in charge of one specialist, a section devoted to truck farming in charge 
of another, and similar sections devoted to fruit, poultry, grain, or 
other products. The main point is that the most successful farming 
requires (1) that the fertility of the soil be preserved by raising animals 
and by every other possible means, and (2) that the risks be distributed 
so that there will be no danger of disaster because of the failure of one 
or two crops. Such farming requires specialists. It also requires that 
the men who run the different parts of the farm have a direct personal 
interest in its success. Therefore it requires specialization and coop- 
eration as well as conservation and diversification. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Choose a foreign country or region where one of the main types of the agri- 
culture of the temperate zone is well developed. Look this up in the encyclopedia 
and other reference books, and write an account of its agriculture along the lines 
indicated in this chapter. 

2. Study the agriculture of regions of the United States where one crop predom- 
inates over all others. The Census of 1920 contains a table (p. 717 in Vol. V) show- 
ing the per cent of the total value of crops represented by various individual crops. 
Make a list of all states where at least 40 per cent of the total value of all crops 
belongs to any one crop, beginning with corn. Group these states according to 
the main crop. On an outline map shade in separate colors the states where each 
of three main crops tends to be the chief reliance of the farmers. Explain the 
reasons for the distribution of these states. For each of the three groups tabulate 
the figures from the following tables: 10 D, I, K, and M; 19, all columns. 
Draw conclusions as to prosperity, tenancy, race of farmers, and abundance of 
animals where each of the three crops predominates. It may help if you obtain 
averages for each group, or if you use a few typical farming states, namely Iowa and 
Nebraska as corn states, Mississippi and Arkansas as cotton states, and Wyoming 
and Nevada as hay states. What difference does the number of animals make in 
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determining whether a state really practices one-crop farming in a harmful form? 
Describe the corn, cotton, and hay types of agriculture in relation to the types 
described in the text of this chapter and the last. 

3. The table in the Abstract of the Census referred to in Exercise 2 suggests that 
Pennsylvania perhaps comes as near as any state to having an ideal combination 
of crops. See if you can determine why. What other states have nearly as good 
a combination? In what respects are the following states less favored or more 
favored than Pennsylvania: Massachusetts, Illinois, South Dakota, N orth Carolina, 
Alabama, Oklahoma, Utah, Oregon, California, Florida, your own state? 

4. Compare the use of the arable land (Table 9) in regions with the following cli- 
mates: (A) cyclonic temperate with rain at all seasons (use Austria, Canada, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, New Zealand, and United States), (B) Mediterranean, with 
winter rain and summer drought (use Algeria, Australia, Chile, Italy, South Africa, 
Spain, and Tunis), and (C) tropical (use Costa Rica, Cuba, Dutch East Indies, 
Formosa, French Indo-China, India, and Porto Rico). Make a table showing the 
average for the countries of each climatic group according to each column of 
Table 9. Discuss the nature and causes of the differences in the averages. In 
which group does the apportionment of the arable land come nearest to the following: 
cereals, 50 per cent; hay and forage, 20; food plants and vegetables, 15; industrial 
plants such as cotton, flax, and hops, 10 (the remaining 5 per cent fallow land used 
as pasture)? Explain why this apportionment of the land is favorable or unfavor- 
able. Pick out countries where the apportionment is nearly as above. How do 
they rank in progressiveness? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE MAIN BUSINESS OF TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


Conditions that Control Tropical Agriculture.—In tropical countries 
the products of agriculture are overwhelmingly the main contribution 
to the world’s business, although lumber may soon be exported abun- 
dantly. Other forest products have some importance, but wild rubber, 
ivory, cabinet woods, medicinal barks, gums, etc., play a very small 
part compared with the sugar, coffee, tea, rubber, cacao, quinine, and 
fruit raised on plantations. Tropical agriculture, as we have seen, 
falls into three main types: (a) Primitive hoe culture, which con- 
tributes almost nothing to the general business of the world; (6) Ordi- 
nary tropical agriculture based largely on rice, but often on corn or 
millet. This resembles the one-crop agriculture of cooler regions 
but has far less effect in providing products for sale to other communities. 
(c) Plantation culture, which is of great and growing importance, 
Before discussing the last two types, let us consider the general geo- 
graphical factors which control not only the agriculture of the tropics, 
but the relation of the white man to warm climates. 

(1) Rapid Growth of Vegetation—One of the most notable features 
of tropical countries is the luxuriance of vegetation. For instance, in 
order to visit some of the wonderful Maya ruins a traveler wanted to 
traverse certain roads shown on the best maps of Yucatan. “ But 
there are no roads,” said the guide. ‘‘ They are on the map, but that 
was made five or ten years ago when the chicle gatherers were bringing 
out gum. No one can find them now. They have all grown up to 
forest.” 

In such regions ordinary bushes grow 6 feet a year, while types like 
the banana shoot up 15 or 20 feet. In the clearings the weeds seem 
almost to spring full grown from the ground. Certain grasses make 
a dense mat that chokes everything else and can be rooted out only 
at an almost prohibitive expense. Many tropical farmers have to 
clear new lands each year because of the grass and weeds. For example, 
in the Philippines about 48,000 square miles, or 40 per cent of the whole 
area, are covered with tough cogon grass 5 or 6 feet in height and with 
the tahalib grass of the moister parts which reaches a height of 9 or 10 
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feet. Such rapid growth has certain advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. Sugar cane is fit for cutting in a year after planting; huge 
bunches of bananas are ripe, not much more than a year after the 
buds sprout from the root; rice yields 10 to 100 bushels per acre com- 
pared with 10 to 30 for wheat in the temperature zone; and two or 
three crops of millet can be grown each year. 

(2) Low Food Value of Tropical Products.—The rapid growth of 
tropical products tends to give them a low food value. Rice, which is 
far the best of the common tropical foods, is less nutritious than any 
of the other important cereals except rye and millet, but millet is also 
largely a tropical product, often rivaling rice in importance. Although 

rice supplies nearly as 
aa eT aaa eee many calories of energy 
ETT per pound as wheat, it 
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in corn the proportion is 
only 2.1, in wheat 1.4, and 
in oats 1.1, or almost ex- 
actly right (Fig. 97). The banana fills people’s stomaches but it 
does not supply strength, even though recent studies show that it fur- 
nishes vitamines. It would take about 10 pounds of bananas per day 
to yield the energy or heat needed by a man at hard labor, and 50 
pounds to yield the necessary proteid. The tropical vegetables are gen- 
erally coarse, stringy, and watery. The sweet potato, for example, con- 
tains proportionally only half as much protein as the common white 
potato, and the yam and cassava are still more starchy. The coarse, 
bulky, starchy, tropical diet causes many digestive disorders and other 
diseases. Beans and various kinds of pulse are indeed raised to supply 
protein, but not in sufficient quantities. Many tropical people have such 
a craving for meat that when they wish to honor a stranger they give 
him so much meat that he craves vegetables and fruit. Another cause 
of ill health is the monotony of the tropical diet. If people have rice, 
they often eat rice and almost nothing else; if they have millet or 
cassava, they eat millet or cassava. Likewise, although some cultivated 
forage plants such as Para and Guinea grass and Sudan grass make 
good fodder, most of the plants eaten by animals, though often large 
and succulent, are relatively lacking in nutrition. 
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(3) Rapid Exhaustion of the Soil—We have already seen that the 
abundant rain and high temperature of tropical regions allow the soil 
to be rapidly weathered and leached. ‘This intensifies the effect of 
the climate in causing tropical food products to be poor not only in 
nitrogenous proteids, but in potash and phosphates. A minor result of 
the rapid leaching of the soil is that in the moister regions it probably 
intensifies the effect of weeds, grasses, and toxic infections of the soil in 
preventing the primitive tropical people from raising more than one or 
two crops from a field without allowing it to rest several years. Thus 
in Yucatan among the Maya Indians and in northern Burma and Siam 
among the Shans, it is common to cultivate a field one or two years, 
then make a new clearing, burn the brush, and start a new field. Such 
practices prevent the accumulation of capital in the form of improve- 
ments on the land and permanent houses. 

(4) Scanty Supply and Poor Quality of Animals.—Most people think 
of tropical regions as the home of many animals. There live the 
dangerous carnivora such as the lion and tiger, and a host of herbivora 
such as the elephant, hippopotamus, gnu, and many antelopes. Never- 
theless, domestic animals, as we have already seen, are scarce and of 
poor quality. Not only are the more valuable types forced to live 
under conditions quite different from their optima, so that they cannot 
resist disease, but many of the forage plants are either tough and coarse 
or so succulent that they afford little nutrition. Even the best types 
of tropical forage plants, such as Para and Guinea grass and Sudan 
grass, are not equal to the best types of cooler regions. Moreover, 
innumerable insect pests annoy the animals terribly. Hence, the 
domestic animals are often too small and weak to be of great use as 
draft animals, and are too few in number to furnish the protein needed 
by people whose diet is otherwise so starchy. 

(5) Difficulties of Tropical Transportation—In most tropical 
countries transportation is very backward. Heavy rains, superabun- 
dant vegetation, weakness among the animals, and lack of vigor and 
inventiveness among the people make it difficult to build and maintain 
roads, or to lay up the capital which is essential if the means of trans- 
portation are to be permanently effective. For example, on the Madras 
Railroad in India, 40 per cent of the ties have to be renewed each year; 
on the Tehuantepec Railway, work had to be suspended because of the 
loss of workers through disease; and during the building of the Indian 
railway from the Portuguese port of Goa to the main British system, 
63,000 patients were treated. Because of such conditions tropical 
countries contain scarcely a mile of macadam road, tram line, or rail- 
way which has not been either built with capital and machinery from 
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outside the tropics or superintended and equipped by people from 
cooler countries. 

(6) Human Healih and Character.—Probably the greatest of all 
handicaps in tropical regions is poor health and physical inertia, as 
explained in previous chapters. This works through poor diet, parasitic 
diseases, poor sanitation, and unhygienic practices, and also through the 
direct effect of the climate. It apparently applies to tropical races as 
well as white men, although the data on this point are still scarce. 
Nevertheless, certain tests made in the United States suggest that the 
optimum mean temperature for Negroes is 68° or only 4° higher than 
for white men. 

This means that practically all tropical people live permanently in a 
temperature higher than their optimum. This is much worse than living 
where the temperature is permanently too low, for in cold places people 
can create the right temperature by means of houses, fires, clothes, and 
exercise; whereas no one has yet found any practical means of overcom- 
ing the heat. The fact that mental activity is probably most stimulated 
where the outdoor temperature averages about 40° F. makes the tropical 
heat still more harmful. When the depressing effect of constant monot- 
ony and too much moisture is added to all this, it is not surprising that 
although tropical people sometimes work long and laboriously, they 
almost never show the zest and energy characteristic of northerners, and 
rarely do any deep thinking. With the exception of Mohammed, no 
ereat man of the first rank is known to have been born and brought up 
within 25° of the equator. Even Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, 
grew up in latitude 27° N. at the foot of the Himalayas. 

All this does not mean that the white man cannot successfully carry 
on business and maintain high standards in tropical countries. The 
men who maintain such standards through a long life in tropical countries 
are generally those who pay special attention to keeping themselves 
“fit.” Many keep fit by carefully regulating their diet, by refraining 
from alcoholic liquors, by having work which interests them and keeps 
them absorbed, and especially by systematic exercise. Among the 
native people the same rule holds true. Among those Filipinos who 
are partly of European descent, many are being built up physically 
by the athletics which Americans have introduced. There is probably 
more need of judicious and systematic exercise in tropical countries 
than in those where the climate is more bracing. 

Such conditions mean that every wise business enterprise in tropical 
countries must do at least four things: (1) it must spend money freely 
on the health of its employees; (2) it must give frequent and long 
vacations so that the employees and their families may go home before 
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they show signs of weakening; (3) it must promote exercise and all 
forms of wholesome recreation, especially out-of-doors; and (4) every 
possible effort must be made to maintain high social standards, and 
the white men must have their own community as separate as pos- 
sible from the people of the country. Even if men must travel about 
among the natives they should regularly spend long week-ends in a 
community of northerners. To some people such precautions seem 
unnecessary and almost unbusinesslike, but the most successful cor- 
porations such as the United Fruit Company are the ones that practice 
them most fully. They pay in the long run, for the riches of tropical 
lands are enormous, and the thing that is most needed there is wise 
efficient. energetic, sympathetic, and reliable men to manage the native 
labor. 

White Labor in Warm Countries—What is true of white men in 
the higher positions is far more true of those engaged in manual labor. 
But the expense of the precautions needed to enable white men to 
thrive in debilitating climates, especially if their families are to be kept 
in health and vigor, is so great that few lines of business can afford 
to keep many white laborers in the tropics. Perhaps some day this 
will be possible, for in Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, and especially northern 
Australia, white labor seems to be fairly successful. But compared 
with other tropical regions all these are unusually favored in both 
climate and government. 

The Improvement of Tropical Labor.—It appears from all this that 
if the white man is to develop the wealth of tropical countries, one of 
his first tasks is to take care of the tropical people. Nothing so handi- 
caps and exasperates the tropical planter as the slowness, inefficiency, 
stupidity, and especially the unreliability of many tropical laborers 
who work to-day and are idle to-morrow according to their feelings. 
The foundation of this trouble is partly race, but much of it is health, 
while lack of training and the absence of strong incentives to work are 
also important. If white men are to realize the vast possibilities of 
tropical countries, one of the first steps is to eradicate the worst tropical 
diseases. Yellow fever has already almost disappeared, but its ravages 
were unimportant compared with those of the hookworm disease and 
malaria. With the eradication of disease must go a change in diet 
so that the tropical laborer will have enough food at all times and a 
sufficient variety to insure a fair balance of proteids, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates, and an ample supply of vitamines. That it is possible to 
eradicate disease and improve the diet is proved by the experience of the 
United States at Panama and by plantations run by the British and 
Dutch in the Malay Peninsula and Java. It is not enough, however, 
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to help the men who are now actually at work. They have often 
acquired a degree of inertia and incapacity which they can never 
overcome, What is needed is to see that the mothers and children 
are well fed and kept from disease. If a new generation can grow up 
with relatively strong bodies and with minds that are not benumbed 
by poor food, malaria, hookworm, and other diseases, they will be better 
able to profit by the training which many philanthropic people are offer- 
ing them. Such training needs to be not merely intellectual, but also 
moral and physical, and should include hygiene and athletics. Healthy 
tropical children with such a training will presumably grow up not 
only with better capacities and higher ideals than their parents, 
but with new desires for the many conveniences and luxuries which 
serve as incentives to keep the people of more energetic lands hard 
at work. 
Rice Growers; the Highest Native Tropical Community.— Having 
seen the conditions of agriculture, health, and labor in tropical countries, 
let us examine the highest type of agricultural community evolved 
by tropical people unaided by others. The people of such communities 
raise rice, and are what might be called intensive one-crop horticul- 
turists. They have risen higher than any other type of tropical com- 
munities partly because rice is one of the best tropical foods, partly 
because its cultivation requires more care than that of most tropical 
crops, and partly because rice users live in compact, permanent com- 
munities where the opportunities for progress are especially great. In 
a typical rice-raising community such as Java, most of the people live 
in huts made of poles and covered with high roofs thatched with palm 
leaves or some similar growth. The houses are usually quite close 
together; there are abundant trees wherever they have not been cut 
off; and the roads are usually rough cart paths. As a rule the rice 
fields are terraced. The necessity of terracing the fields, in such a way 
that water may flow over the rice very gently and pass from level to 
level, calls for an immense amount of patient labor in fashioning and 
repairing banks of mud and in arranging canals. The care required in 
cultivating the land, manuring it, plowing it with bullocks, raising 
water to the proper level to flood the fields; transplanting the rice when 
it is partly grown, drawing off the water at the right time to permit the 
crop to ripen well, and carefully harvesting, threshing, and preserving 
the grain has greatly aided the development of a rather high degree of 
industry and skill similar to that found among market gardeners. 
Though the rice raisers of China and India work slowly, they make 
much better laborers than almost any other tropical people. 

The intensity of the cultivation employed in growing rice may be 
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judged from a table showing an estimate of the work needed to raise 
an acre of rice in the sub-Himalayan district of India. 


Four plowings, requiring the work of one man and a pair of 
bullockstorml2 tc ayseutrorcents) per cayseemenn ats oeeec st a $0.36 
(The fact that a man and his two bullocks require three days 
to plow an acre illustrates how slowly the tropical people work 
and how inefficient are their animals and the little wooden 
plows often not even tipped with iron.) 


Manning smengOorone dave ak sein ands mee tee fk: 0.08 
SORDOUTCSKOMNSCEGL piste mitre are Gore fern eee HO RT ee ee 0.32 
One plowing and harrowing after seeding, 3 teams, one day..... 0.09 
Onemweedine #20! women one: days Sars adel acen sis debates 0.40 
iRepaimme levees, 16 men) one Care cts cet es «earache dtere 1 ate 0.32 
Gap in Om LOuWiOmMen, ONC. GAViewen mela ts sips circa keen 0.32 
Carrying to threshing floor, one man and a pair of bullocks, one _ 
AN CONE LOIN GRA ySMeremere eer naa ae Pee ea a 0.04 
Threshing, one day’s work of 4 men at 2 cents and 10 bullocks at 
ONEACED Ui Sr eel ile seis ei ue Aca ation ealp ea ana cmb i sare 0.18 
Cleaning and winnowing, 3 men, one day.................... 0.06 
IRYSaE GH IMME CASS) TEIiKel POR. Bd oe Bo obo oee a sea Aobo Lon odds 0.96 
OtherexpenSes seaeaimrct perc catenin Sa Git oruc canoe oe eet near oere 0.12 
Mo balWexpPENSeSse sua ee cee rais cin vice oe Ae eer co es ab ete $3.25 
Total yield, about 1000 pounds (22 bushels) of unhusked rice or 
Dad dyseworthyalboutrh. Mabie mere t asin Sei pases Sopp ves vaste ai 3.85 
Total number of days of work by men or women.......... 195 
Total number of days of work by a pair of bullocks....... 44 


The most significant thing about this table is the great number of 
people who work on a single acre of land—a result in part of the density 
of population—and the number of days of work needed to produce a 
relatively small amount of food. If these people worked 10 hours a day, 
and they probably work more, each bushel of rice would require about 36 
hours of work, or 12 times as much as was needed to produce a bushel 
of wheat in the United States previous to the invention of modern 
machinery, and about 200 times as much as is now needed. Obviously 
people who produce so little in proportion to their time cannot have a 
large surplus, and cannot demand much from the outside world. Hence, 
the rice raisers’ part in the world’s business is very slight. 

The prices in the rice table apply to the time before the Great War. 
Even if doubled or even trebled to meet more modern conditions, they 
seem so ridiculously low that one wonders how the rice growers can live. 
Reckoned in purchasing power, which is the best way to reckon wages, 
the Indian farmer receives less than one-sixth of a bushel of rice per 
day for his own work or that of his wife, and half as much for the capital 
represented by each bullock. The real pay of the American farm 
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laborer, that is, its purchasing power, is perhaps twelve times as great 
as that of the rice farmer. In other words, because of his greater racial 
capacity, better climate, and other advantages belonging to his geo- 
graphical location, the American farm laborer is approximately twelve 
times as productive as the tropical rice farmer. The need of the 
farmers for food for themselves and their families is almost the same, 
but the rice farmer can scarcely satisfy his need, while the American has 
enough surplus so that he can afford to exchange it for a great variety 
of foods brought from widely separated places. The American adds to 
the world’s business by spending much money on clothing, rent, fuel, 
and simple luxuries. The rice farmer and his family make most of their 
own clothing and house, gather the few sticks that they need for fuel, 
and contribute only the most meager surplus to the world’s commerce, 
or even to the trade of their own community. 

Plantations: The New Type of Tropical Community.—The most 
essential features of tropical plantations are as follows: (1) they are 
almost invariably owned and managed by men from the more stimulating 
climates, chiefly Europeans, North Americans, and men of Spanish 
descent, but sometimes Chinese or Japanese; (2) they usually raise 
products whose main use is not to supply food locally, and which are con- 
sumed far from where they are produced; (3) they are subject to the dif- 
ficulties of the one-crop type of agriculture; (4) they are often highly 
profitable and are perhaps increasing more rapidly than any other type of 
agricultural community. The chief products raised on plantations 
are as follows: (A) Spices and Condiments: vanilla, pepper, cloves, 
nutmegs and mace, ginger, allspice or pimento, cinnamon and cassia, 
cardamom; (B) Fruits: banana, pineapple, avocado or alligator pear; 
(C) Drinks: coffee, tea, cocoa; (D) Other Foodstuffs: sugar, palm oil, 
copra, and cocoanut oil; (#) Drugs and Sedatives: quinine, coca, to- 
bacco; (F) Fibers: cotton, sisal, Manila hemp; (@) Other Raw Materi- 
als: rubber. Other minor products might also be mentioned, for the 
number and abundance of plantation products is increasing rapidly. 
Sugar and to a less extent bananas are the only two products which form 
really important articles of food, and as these contain little or no protein, 
an attempt to live on them would quickly produce ill health. The other 
foodstuffs, spices, fruits, and drinks could all be dispensed with without 
seriously impairing the value of the ordinary diet of any part of the 
world. In the same way tobacco fills no important need and is entirely 
a luxury. Thus, in addition to sugar and bananas, the only plantation 
products that are really essential are the three fibers, quinine as a 
remedy for malaria, and rubber. 

Difficulties of the Planter Who Tries to Raise Food.—In view of 
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the world’s need of more food, it seems strange that tropical countries 
with all their possibilities have not been more fully utilized. The experl- 
ence of an American who tried to raise corn in Mexico illustrates the 
difficulties of tropical farming. This man knew that in Mexico the 
farmers cling to primitive methods so persistently that “not even 
a modern hacienda (owned by a man of Spanish blood) can be any more 
up-to-date than its peons will allow.” If left to their own crude 
methods, the peons plant corn in holes made with a pointed stick or 
in soil turned up by a plow which, though it scratches the earth only 
to the depth of a finger, is as large as the underfed cattle can draw. 
The native hoe weighs between three and five pounds, and harvesting 
and threshing are done by methods described in the Bible. The Ameri- 
can wondered, as others have done, why he could not purchase a farm 
in Mexico, use scientific methods, and harvest a fortune, since the 
natives with crude implements and little skill can extract a living 
from the soil. Accordingly he imported American machinery and was 
delighted to find that his corn gave promise of yielding in proportion 
to the excellence of his methods. But he soon discovered how exceed- 
ingly discouraging is the gauntlet of handicaps one must run who 
attempts to raise food in tropical Mexico. Although the Mexican soil 
and weather gave him a luxuriant growth of corn, it also gave an ant 
to eat the germs from some of the seeds before they had sprouted, a 
eutworm and blackbird to attack the seedlings, an army worm to 
ravage the plants when knee-high, another bird and worm to attack 
the maturing ears, parrots, parrakeets, and raccoons to devour the 
ripened ears, and a black weevil to develop in the kernels after they 
are shelled. Moreover, there is always the danger that the rainy 
season may begin before the crop is harvested. He also discovered that 
war on weeds and bushes rather than on men is the chief reason why 
the Latin-American farmers are constantly armed with their sharp, 
long-bladed machetes. Sugar planters have indeed overcome many of 
these difficulties, and if the economic need should arise, they might be 
overcome for corn also. 

All this illustrates the important fact that throughout all but the 
drier and more elevated parts of the warmer zone the raising of food 
crops has thus far rarely been successful except in the haphazard way of 
the primitive tropical farmer or in the highly intensive way of the rice 
farmer. ‘Tropical countries still await a system of agriculture which 
shall afford a large yield per acre with a small amount of labor. When 
that system is perfected the plantations may be expected to raise food 
as well as luxuries, and to be self-supporting instead of relying in part, 
as they now do, on cooler climates. 
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The Sugar Plantations of Cuba.—The sugar plantations of Cuba 
illustrate the profitable nature of plantation agriculture. According 
to the official estimates of the Cuban Government, a capital of about 
$10,000 is needed in order to start a sugar plantation of 100 acres. 
Aside from the land and buildings, the necessary equipment consists 
of oxen, a traction plow, and several carts each large enough to require 
6 or 8 yoke of oxen. The ground must be cleared, plowed, planted 
with cane cuttings, and cultivated at least once, but thereafter the 
canes often choke the weeds. After a year or more the laborers strip 
off leaves, cut off the tops, and load the canes on wagons, while the 
leaves and tops are left as a mulch. In Australia, the expensiveness 
of white labor in the cane fields leads commonly to the practice of 
burning off the dry leaves instead of stripping them—a method which 
injures the sugar. The canes are crushed and the juice is reduced to 
sugar in a large mill equipped with modern machinery. Returns of 
50 to 100 per cent on the capital invested are sometimes made, but the 
crop varies greatly and so does the price of sugar. 

The laborers who work on the sugar plantations rarely raise more 
than a small fraction of their own food, nor do other farmers in Cuba 
raise a surplus sufficient to feed them. Hence, Cuba’s large imports of 
food. Because Cuba is so dependent on imports, she is vitally interested 
in the success of the Newfoundland fisheries, the troubles of the Mexican 
and Texan oil fields whence comes fuel for the tractors, and the strikes 
of the Pittsburgh district whence comes heavy machinery for the 
sugar mills and rails for the tramways. Even the variations in American 
politics may have an immediate bearing on every Cuban sugar grower 
because of possible changes in the tariff. The importance which the 
sugar plantations assume in the trade of the United States is illustrated 
by the fact that a fourth of all the American motor trucks and pleasure 
ears which this country sells to Latin America go to the one small 
country of Cuba. In proportion to its population, that country spends 
more than any other in the American market. The sugar crop alone 
yielded $107 per capita in 1920-1921. 

Sisal and Rubber Plantations.—Other types of plantations are lile- 
wise important in the world’s business. In Yucatan a peculiar fitness 
of soil and climate for the henequen plant, a sort of agave resembling 
the century plant, helps to make that region one of the most prosperous 
parts of Mexico. The strength and value of the sisal fiber contained 
in the henequen leaf cause a steady demand for it in the industrial 
centers and shipyards of the civilized world and especially in the 
American harvest fields. It is distasteful to crickets and grass- 
hoppers, and hence the bundles of grain tied with sisal are cut by these 
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pests much less often than are the sheaves tied with cord made of 
cotton. ‘The large demand for sisal has not only created many Spanish 
millionaires in Merida, the capital city, but causes Yucatan to stand 
next to the Tampico oil region as a part of Mexico in which Americans 
are much interested. 

In the same way, the demand for rubber and the suitability of soil 
and climate for the rubber plant on islands like Sumatra have caused 
millions of dollars of American and British money to be invested in 
the groves of rubber trees cultivated on these islands. There, more 
than in most plantations, the foreign owners have taken great pains 
to improve the conditions of health by draining marshy places, putting 
some of the brooks under ground, and providing medical attendance, 
hospital care, and above all complete isolation from mosquitoes for the 
sufferers from malaria. Such activities pay, and are making the plan- 
tation owners realize that the system of virtual peonage which prevails 
on many old-fashioned plantations, as in Mexico where the Yaqui 
Indians were treated almost as slaves, is a financial as well as a moral 
mistake. This growing realization of the importance of health and 
efficiency is one of the most hopeful signs within the tropics. 

To-day the plantations are chiefly found on seacoasts, especially 
on the islands of the East and West Indies. The coasts are not only 
the regions where level plains are most easily accessible, but where the 
conditions of health are best, aside from the highlands. Little by little 
the plantations tend to move inward. Thus tropical countries are 
being invaded by influences which gradually tend to promote health, 
increase the capacity of the people, make them more capable of receiving 
education and training, and raise their standards of living. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the distribution of rice culture. On a map of the world shade the rice- 
producing countries (Table 11) in three grades according to the production per 
inhabitant (Table 12): (1) Under 10 pounds per person (10,000 pounds per 1000 
persons), (2) 10 to 100 pounds per person, and (3) over 100 pounds. What geo- 
graphical or other conditions pertain in common to all the countries in any one of 
these three grades? On another map shade the rice-producing countries in three 
grades according to their production per acre (Table 12): (1) Under 1000 pounds 
per acre, (2) 1000 to 1500, and (3) over 1500. What conditions pertain in common 
to all the countries in each grade? Explain the main differences between your two 
maps, paying special attention to the effect of climate versus stage of progress. 

2. Study sugar culture (Tables 11 and 12) in the same way as rice culture. 
Explain why certain countries have so marked a preponderance in this product. 
On the basis of latitude and of your general knowledge, draw a line separating cane 
sugar from beet sugar. The Geography of the World’s Agriculture will help you in 
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this. Write an account of the geographical contrast between the regions most favor- 
able to each of the types. 

3. Let several students work together to compare various countries as to their 
importance and progress in tropical agriculture. From Table 12 make a table of all 
the countries which annually produce over 20,000 pounds of rice and 5 tons of cane 
sugar per 10,000 people. Add all the information available in Tables 11, 12, 15, 
and 16, and also Tables 1 and 9. Discuss the indications of your table as to the 
relative productivity and progress of the regions where tropical agriculture is best 
developed. 

4. The Effect of Vegetation on Tropical People.—Prepare a generalized map of 
the density of vegetation within the tropics (see Philip’s Comparative Wall Atlases) 
and a map of density of population (Table 1). Under what conditions of vegetation 
are the tropical countries most densely populated? What tropical industries are 
best suited to each type of tropical vegetation? Locate on the map the large tropical 
cities (Table 4). What conditions have a special effect on the growth of cities in 
the topics? 

5. Obtain all the information possible from the tables in this book and elsewhere 
relative to the Belgian Congo. Prepare a statement showing the effect of geograph- 
ical conditions in that country. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FORESTS AND THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The Distribution of Forests——Among the world’s raw materials, 
wood ranks with iron as one of the most essential. The general dis- 
tribution of the forests from which this important material may be 
secured is shown in Fig. 98. A great northern area is separated from a 
great tropical area by vast tracts where forests are scarce either because 
the population is dense as in central Europe, China, and the plains of 
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Fig. 98.—World Map of Forests. 


India, or because the climate is unfavorable as in the Mediterranean 
lands, the southwestern United States, and the great deserts of North 
Africa and central Asia. The division of the world’s 73 billion acres 
of forest area among the continents is shown in Fig. 99. Although 
Asia has the largest forest area, about 2100 million acres, its enormous 
deserts in some parts and the density of population elsewhere cause 
it to have only about 22 per cent of its area in forests, as appears in 
B of Fig. 100, while North America has 27, Europe 31, and South 
America 44. On the other hand, Australia and Africa have such huge 
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deserts that their forest areas comprise respectively only 15 and 11 per 
cent of their total area. A more important consideration, so far as 
industry and commerce are concerned, is seen in Fig. 100, which 
shows that Australia has about 35 acres of forest per inhabitant, South 
America 32, North America 10, and Africa less than 6, while Asia has 
only 2.4 and Europe 1.7. 

The area of forests in individual countries is illustrated in Fig. 101. 
Russia and Siberia stand first, as is generally the case where questions 
of mere area are concerned. The British Empire comes second, for 
although 95 per cent of the original forest has been removed in Great 
Britain itself, Canada has nearly 600 million acres of forest (see Table 22! 
in Appendix), British Africa 350, Australia 90, and even populous 
India 40. Brazil, with approximately a billion acres of forest, con- 
siderably outranks the United States with 550 million acres at home, 
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95 million in Alaska, and 38 million in the Philippines. Originally, 
however, the two were nearly equal, for Brazil has as yet removed only 
a small percentage of its forests, while the United States has per- 
menently cleared about 40 per cent. These four political units— 
Russian, British, Brazilian, and American—possess nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s forests. The remaining third is divided among about 
fifty countries. The most progressive countries control the world’s 
forests much as they control its minerals, manufacturing, and com- 
merce. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands have 
within their own borders only 0.4 of 1 per cent of the world’s forests, 
but they control more than 30 per cent in their colonies and depen- 
dencies. 

The Three Great Types of Forests——The forests of the world fall 
into three main classes: (i) coniferous softwoods, (2) temperate hard- 
woods, and (3) tropical hardwoods. The softwoods consist mainly of 
pines, firs, spruces, larches, cypresses, and junipers. Some of the more 
important temperate hardwoods are oak, birch, beech, maple, ash, 
walnut, and sycamore. The tropical hardwoods include a great variety 
of species, many of which are more or less inaccurately called by such 
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names as teak, mahogany, ebony, rosewood, and dyewood. The dis- 
tribution of the two types of hardwoods is quite distinct, being mainly 
determined by climate. The conifers as a rule occupy regions of lower 
temperature than the temperate hardwoods; but in large areas, especi- 
ally in the regions where civilization is now highest, the two are con- 
siderably mixed, as in the northeastern United States. When the 
mixed virgin forest in such a region is cut, hardwoods regularly pre- 
dominate in the newer growth. The general distribution of the three 
types in the various continents may be judged from Fig. 98 and also 
from the following table, which gives the area of each type in millions 
of acres: 


onion: Temperate Tropical 

Hardwoods Hardwoods 
UO Dera PWNS Ackol degli hic Bose os 579 195 0 
ANSTEY ft ae sk AW <BR ERLE OD oe eae PO a 889 572 635 
JDO BGM er loureiro if 17 773 
PMUISCLALASIAS pian ete. d ck © et nes 15 1455 253 
INOnbaeAMMIETICA Meer h., sorte unt ase rears 1046 290 108 
SOUL NS 8 Oe Bee, ote Boe oe 109 115 1869 

iWiorl cligpaee cs Acccrsp aia Onc ciodtacsanee 2645 (85%) 1204 (16% 3638 (49%) 


Europe has mainly conifers with some temperate hardwoods; Asia has 
approximately the same acreage of all three; Africa and Australia have 
little except tropical hardwoods; North America has all three kinds, 
but chiefly conifers; South America likewise has all three, but with an 
overwhelming predominance of tropical hardwoods. ‘The different uses 
and different rates of growth of the three types of wood cause their 
distribution in individual countries to be extremely important (see 
Table 23). 

For most purposes mankind prefers softwood. The conifers can be 
felled, trimmed, sawed, and worked so much more easily than either 
the temperate or tropical hardwoods, that they are the first choice for 
an overwhelming majority of uses. About 95 per cent of the coniferous 
forests are located between latitudes 30° and 60° N. and hence in 
the regions where human progress is most active. It is not surprising, 
then, that they have been exploited on an enormous scale. One-half 
of all the world’s wood and three-fourths of all the saw timber, or logs 
that are fit for the sawmill, is to-day cut from coniferous forests. The 
temperate hardwoods are cut to a much smaller extent. In the United 
States, for example, the cut of softwoods since 1921 has averaged 
about five times as great as that of hardwoods. In the world as a 
whole, the temperate hardwoods may furnish 40 per cent of the total 
cut, for Europe uses much hardwood for fuel, but they probably do not 
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supply much more than 20 per cent of the saw timber. The tropical 
hardwoods are only beginning to be used. At present they supply 
perhaps 9 per cent of the total that is cut for all purposes, and 3 per cent 
of the saw timber. In Fig. 102 note the relative insignificance of the cut 
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Fra, 101.—Area of Forests in Chief Countries. 


of timber in countries producing tropica. hardwoods. Note also how 
enormously the United States is over-cutting its timber in proportion 
to its resources as shown in Fig. 101. 

The Optimum for Conifers.—Each speciesof tree has its own 
optimum of climate, soil, and relief. Neverthelediijit is possible to 
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define certain conditions under which each of the three great groups 
of trees makes the most rapid growth. The conifers are most wide- 
spread in cold, snowy regions like Siberia and Canada. The largest 
and most rapidly growing species, however, are found in lower latitudes 
where the altitude or the position in respect to the ocean gives them 
cool, moist summers and snowy winters. The slopes of the Himalayas 
at altitudes of 5000 to 7000 feet around Kashmir, certain remote moun- 
tains in the far west of China near the Tibetan border, the Andean 
slopes of southern Chile, and the ocean-girt mountains of southern 
New Zealand illustrate the type. The most familiar example is the 
western parts cf the states of Oregon and Washington. There grow 
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the Oregon pine, or Douglas fir as it really is, which to-day rivals the 
southern pine as a wood available in large quantities for general pur- 
poses, and the Washington spruce, the best kind of wood for airplanes, 
where lightness, strength, and freedom from knots must be combined. 
Not far away in similar climates grow the great redwoods of the Cali- 
fornia coast; and at higher levels the giant sequoias, 300 feet high 
and 20 or even 30 feet in diameter at the base, and often 2000 or even 
3000 years old. In general, the regions where soft conifers grow most 
rapidly and hence yield most per acre have a summer temperature 
averaging not over 60° F. and a winter temperature varying from 
about 15° to 32°. In summer they are so moist as well as cool that 
they are not good for the majority of crops. In winter the main requisite 
appears to be that they be either so cold that snow lies on the ground 
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many months or else so rainy that the ground is soaked with water 
practically all the time. 

The Optimum for Hardwoods.—The temperate hardwoods— 
deciduous trees, which drop their broad, flat leaves each year—find 
their optimum in such places as the deep-soiled, well-watered lowlands 
of the southeastern quarter of the United States. Much of this area, 
however, has been cleared for agriculture and now the large deciduous 
forests lie chiefly among mountains. Almost nowhere do great oaks, 
beeches, maples, chestnuts, tulip trees, ashes, and other such trees 
make a finer growth than in North Carolina at the eastern base of the 
southern Appalachians. There the trunks of the trees often rise 
straight up 50 or 75 feet before branching, and sometimes continue 
another 50 above that. In summer the climate is warmer and rainier 
than that of the Oregon region most favorable to the conifers. That is 
the chief reason why deciduous trees rather than conifers prevail. 
Here, as in Oregon, the presence of the mountains, causing abundant 
rain, helps in producing excellent stands of timber. 

A still better region for the broad-leaved trees is that where the 
optimum for the tropical hardwoods is found., The ideal combination 
appears to be temperatures above 70° at all seasons, but not often 
above 90°, abundant rain at all seasons, plenty of sun, deep soil, and 
good drainage. Such conditions prevail, for example, at the eastern 
base of the Andes in the Amazon basin. At what would otherwise be a 
dry season, the great height of the Andes forces the easterly trade 
winds to begin to rise far out on the plain, and thus helps to produce 
abundant moisture where the soil is deep and the temperature high. 
Another important feature is that in such tropical regions, even in the 
rainiest seasons, the clouds generally clear away at night, and there is 
bright sunshine during the morning. Not till the plants have had a 
good amount of sunshine do the clouds gather for the afternoon showers. 
As yet the demand for lumber is not strong enough to cause the hard- 
woods of the moist tropical regions to be cut extensively even in the 
plains, but as time goes on the lower parts of the moist, rugged tropical 
regions will presumably rank among the world’s greatest timber regions. 
Students of forestry have found that a given area near the eastern 
foot of the Andes in Brazil, where the drainage is good, where showers 
are frequent, and where the sun shines warmly, produces two to six 
times as much wood each year as the best deciduous areas in the 
Appalachians. 

The Growing Demand for Wood.— Each advance in material civiliza- 
tion seems to create a greater demand for wood (Fig. 102). Coal, to 
be sure, has now been substituted for wood as fuel by hundreds of 
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millions of people, and iron, brick, concrete, and stucco often take its 
place as structural materials. In carriages, railway cars, ships, and 
other means of transportation, a similar curtailment has occurred. 
Nevertheless, not only the total demand but the demand per capita 
keeps on increasing. This is partly due to the great number of new 
uses for wood. To take a single example, here is the per capita con- 


sumption of pulp wood cut from the trees of the forest and used in the 
United States: 


Per Capita Con- Per Capita Con- 
Year sumption of Year sumption of 

Wood for Paper Wood for Paper 
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NS SOR Ee et 2 SOrcueite D1 Oe nee ee eee 124 cu. ft. 
UR, Sec Tes Rie ae Ov cus it. TODS seeeeaeey eek Seto see 169 cu. ft. 


At this rate the half century from 1879 to 1929 will witness more 
than a tenfold increase in the use of paper and a corresponding increase 
from a consumption of about 700,000 to 7,000,000 cords of pulp wood 
per year. 

The consumption of wood varies enormously. In Egypt, practically 
no wood is available, but almost none is needed for heating purposes 
or industries, only a little is required for cooking, and the consumption 
is estimated as only 2 cubic feet per capita each year. In cooler 
and more advanced countries like England and the Netherlands, where 
the supply of wood has for centuries been insufficient, the widespread 
use of coal for fuel, and of brick and tile for buildings, keeps consumption 
below 20 cubic feet per year. In the United States, on the contrary, 
although the per capita consumption of coal is larger than almost 
anywhere else, the abundance of wood, the demand for it in manu- - 
facturing and in the construction of new buildings, and its widespread 
use as fuel among farmers raise the consumption to about 230 cubic 
feet. In Finland, where the supply is more accessible than in the 
United States and also more abundant in proportion to the population, 
and where the very severe winters and the scarcity of coal lead to a 
large demand for wood as fuel, the annual consumption attains the 
extreme figure of about 300 cubic feet per capita. 

The Future Supply of Timber.—The alarming feature of all this is 
that in many parts of the world the consumption decidedly exceeds 
the growth. For example, in the United States it is estimated that the 
amount cut each year is nearly six times as great as the growth during 
the same period. Similar conditions prevail in other northern countries. 
On the other hand, in the tropical parts of South America, Africa, south- 
eastern Asia and the East Indies, the forests grow with great rapidity, 
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while almost no timber is cut. This is natural, for the climate not only 
stimulates growth and makes firewood almost unnecessary, but also 
retards civilization and thus restricts the use of fuel in transportation 
and manufacturing. 

Although Fig. 98 shows the general distribution of forests throughout 
the world, it does not show the amount of timber available. In large 
parts, although by no means in all, of northern Canada, Alaska, northern 
Russia and Siberia, the timber is merely a small growth fit for little 
except pulp wood. It grows so slowly that after an area has been cut 
over, new trees do not attain even the small size needed for pulp wood 
in much less than half a century. In the tropical regions, on the other 
hand, the trees often grow to a height of 100 feet or more in less time 
than it takes for the northern trees to attain a height of 20 or 30. Ob- 
viously then, the heavily shaded areas in Fig. 98 differ greatly in value 
as future sources of timber. 

Where will the future timber supply of the world come from? With 
the growth of population, the area of forests has greatly diminished and 
will doubtless continue to diminish, although that diminution will 
presumably be slow in well-settled countries. Elsewhere, however, it 
is likely to be rapid. Even now in Australia one can see thousands of 
acres where the trees, after being girdled by cutting the bark near the 
base, are left standing to rot in order to clear the land for pasturage. 
Nevertheless, there are still 4.4 acres of forest for each person in the 
world. Such an area is capable of producing many times the present 
consumption of wood, which amounts to about 32 cubic feet per capita 
each year. This is approximately 73 cubic feet per acre of forest, but 
the average growth in well-managed coniferous forests amounts to 
60 or 80 cubic feet. In Finland, for example, the average for poorly 
managed as well as carefully managed forests is 33, in France 38, in 
Germany 50, in Lower Austria 51, and in Belgium 57. In tropical 
countries this figure is capable of being increased several-fold, although 
nothing of the kind has yet been done. Thus the prospects for an 
ample supply of lumber in the future are good. 

For the present the main problem is transportation. Excellent 
transportation facilities are one of the chief reasons why Washington 
and Oregon supply enormous quantities of lumber not only to the 
northeastern United States, but to China with its depleted forests, 
and even to forested Japan when a great calamity like the earthquake 
of 1923 causes an unusual demand. In the same way, good transporta- 
tion facilities make it possible for Europe, with its favorable climate 
and progressive forestry system, to supply timber to South Africa 
where the climate is unfavorable. 
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Siberia, with over a billion acres of forest, could probably export six 
billion cubic feet of timber a year, or one-fourth of the world’s present 
consumption of timber, and yet not deplete its resources,’ if they were 
properly managed. The tropical rain forests of Africa, with 350 million 
acres, of Asia and the East Indies with 500 million, and of South America 
with 1000 million, if fully developed and fairly well handled, could 
produce each year from 200 to 250 billion cubic feet of wood, or perhaps 
four times the present consumption of the entire world. 

But the prospect is by no means as rosy as this would indicate. In 
the first place, transportation facilities are very poor in most of the 
regions where there is a great surplus of timber. Moreover, the labor 
is inefficient and it would be difficult to introduce the proper kind of 
labor from other countries. Another difficulty lies in the character and 
rate of growth of the wood. In the coniferous forests that are not yet 
exploited, the growth of trees is generally slow because of the cold cli- 
mate. The tropical forests present a twofold difficulty. First, they do 
not contain large stands of a single kind of tree as do the coniferous for- 
ests. Few buyers want to purchase mixed lots of timber containing many 
species. Therefore in cutting the virgin tropical forests it is necessary 
to work on one species at a time, or else to take a great deal of pains 
to keep the kinds separate. Both methods are expensive. Again, the 
hardness of the wood of the tropical forests not only adds to the expense 
of cutting and preparing the lumber, but makes the wood far less useful 
than that of the soft conifers. The net result is that the development 
of tropical forests is likely to be slow so long as conifers are available. 

The consumption of wood, like that of practically every other 
commodity, tends more and more to be concentrated in a few highly 
active industrial areas. For the present the needs of such regions can 
apparently best be met by a more rational forestry practice in the two 
and a half billion acres of coniferous forests. In other words, although 
improved transportation facilities and the development of tropical 
forests are undoubtedly great factors in determining where the future 
timber supply shall come from, good forestry methods in the coniferous 
areas may be a still greater factor. The distribution of timber pro- 
duction in the future appears to depend largely upon whether timber 
is looked upon as a resource like the minerals, which is mined once for 
all, or as a crop to be cultivated and harvested year by year. 

Why Lumbering Communities are Relatively Backward.—It is well 
to examine the effect of forests not only in controlling the geographical 
distribution of the lumber industry, but also in causing certain well- 
defined social and economic conditions to have a similar distribution. 
In studying the communities dependent upon animals and upon tropical 
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agriculture, we saw that permanence of residence is a potent factor in 
the evolution of civilization. Almost no type of civilized community 
is more transitory than the lumbering community, and the standards of 
living are correspondingly low. This is because lumbering has hitherto 
been, in most cases, not only an extractive but an exhaustive industry. 
Like hunting, fishing, farming, and mining, the lumbering industry 
extracts from nature a primary product. Except under modern methods 
of forestry, it also exhausts the supply of nature’s gifts without making 
much effort to replace them. Thus for centuries the world has been 
growing poorer in forests almost as rapidly as in minerals, and far more 
rapidly than in animals, fish, or soil. 

The rapidity with which lumbering exhausts the supply of trees in a 
given region causes the industry to be highly transitory. As soon as 
the merchantable timber has been cut off within easy reach of a camp, 
the lumbermen must move on or be idle. The work of cutting the tim- 
ber proceeds so rapidly that it is not worth while to build good houses, 
and the lumbermen live in rough shacks or log cabins. In many cases 
the men are housed in long bunk-houses, which are not much more than 
closed sheds containing bunks along the sides where a score or more 
men can sleep in one room. Only when the policy of forest exhaustion 
gives place to conservation and slow steady use of the timber can the 
lumber industry become permanent and thus maintain high standards 
of living. 

How Sweden Tries to Raise the Standard of the Lumbering In- 
dustry.—In almost no country are the problems of the lumber camp 
relatively more important than in Sweden. There lumbering is the 
most important industry aside from agriculture. The saw mills and 
planing mills alone employ about as many men as all the iron mines, 
smelters, steel mills, and machinery factories for which Sweden is 
famous. Accordingly the Swedes are doing their best to make lum- 
bering as permanent an industry as possible. The many short parallel 
rivers running southeast across Sweden to the Baltic Sea furnish trans- 
portation for the lumber in such a way that if a company obtains 
control of a considerable part of one of the relatively small watersheds 
it can generally find a single convenient location for its saw mills, furni- 
ture factories, and paper plants on the lower part of the stream, and 
thus give great permanence to all parts of the work except the actual 
cutting of the trees. In many cases the Swedish lumber crews are 
considered permanent labor, and some saw mill companies furnish 
houses and gardens for their men. 

This attempt to make lumbering a permanent occupation for the 
sake of labor is accompanied by a similar attempt for the sake of making 
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the land yield a steady return. Good forestry practice in the United 
States as well as in Sweden and other European countries means that 
the trees are not all cut at once. Only mature trees fit for lumber are 
cut, while young trees are allowed to grow. In the long run this is profit- 
able, for it means that a steady supply of good trees is available year 
after year from a wide area instead of an equal number of trees partly 
good and partly bad from a smaller area. Moreover, it permits the 
most desirable kinds of trees to be raised almost everywhere. The 
present practice is bad because of what is known as the “ succession ”’ 
of vegetation. When a piece of forest is cut off, the trees that spring 
up are not necessarily of the same variety as those that were cut. For 
example, suppose that a forest of white pine, which is one of the most 
valuable trees, has some admixture of hardwoods such as maple, beech, 
hemlock, and yellow birch. When it is cut, the new forest is likely to 
contain relatively little white pine and much hardwood because hard- 
wood seedlings, being relatively tolerant, as the botanists say, are more 
numerous in the shady places of a well-established forest than pine 
seedlings. If the hardwood forest is cut off and burned over, as often 
happens, the next growth will contain a large percentage of such rela- 
tively poor species as birch and aspen, because these can thrive in an 
impoverished soil better than can the hardwoods. Another cutting 
and another fire will increase the percentage of birch and aspen. Thus 
as a general rule the second growth is not so good as the first, and the 
third and fourth are still less valuable. But with proper forest conser- 
vation, there is nothing but growth of the desired type. Often where no 
conservation is practiced and big companies have swept away the most 
valuable trees of the virgin growth, small companies have to be content 
with the second growth, while the third is cut only for pulp wood for 
paper. 

Transportation and the Lumber Industry.—Few industries depend 
upon transportation more closely than does lumbering. In the first 
place, the product is bulky and heavy in proportion to its value. In 
the second place, lumber comes largely from rugged or backward regions 
where the population is scanty and the roads poor; and third, practically 
none of it finds a market where it is cut, for the consumers live chiefly 
in the lowlands and the cities. 

Among the lumber camps the methods of transportation show inter- 
esting differences according to climate. In snowy regions like New 
England, Wisconsin, Sweden, Canada, and Russia, the commonest 
form of transportation is by sledges over the snow in winter and spring. 
This is cheap because the deep snow covers all the irregularities of the 
ground, even the stumps left in the rough wood roads. When packed 
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by the runners of the two- and four-horse sleds, and especially when 
watered to produce ice, the snow forms a glassy pavement over which 
enormous loads can be hauled with ease. 

Wherever possible, the lumberman makes use of kinds of transporta- 
tion in which he has no expense for power. A vast amount of lumber 
is floated down rivers, especially in snowy and glaciated regions. The 
snow helps by creating spring floods which make many small streams 
temporarily large enough to float logs. Glaciation has helped by 
making the topography irregular and thereby increasing the number 
of streams and also lakes. The lakes of glaciated regions like 
Sweden, New England, and Minnesota, likewise assist in lumbering, 
for they form collecting basins in which the trees from the surrounding 
areas can be gathered either for a saw mill, or preparatory to being 
floated farther toward the sea. In a rugged region the logs are slid 
down over the snowy hillsides, or else chutes are used. ‘These are merely 
steep troughs down which the logs slide to the foot of the slope. Flumes 
are also common and are much better than chutes. These are troughs 
into which a mountain stream is turned so that the logs float down to 
a lake, river, or mill. 

In the South and West where there is little snow and where the 
trees are often of great size, transportation is more expensive than in 
New England and Minnesota. Huge pairs of wheels are used and the 
logs are fastened beneath the axle. Sometimes only one pair of wheels 
is employed and one end of the log is allowed to drag behind, but often 
the log is suspended from two pairs of wheels. In the bigger camps 
these methods of hauling by means of animals have almost wholly 
given way to steam power or tractors. Donkey engines, for example, 
snake the logs through the forest as already described, and then by 
means of a skidder, which is something like an electric crane, dump 
them on to flat cars or into chutes or flumes. 

In places where rivers are not available, it is necessary to construct 
logging railroads. These are generally of flimsy construction, for the 
owners do not expect to use them long. As forest conservation becomes 
more general, the roads and railways in the forested areas improve. In 
fact the greatest hope of making lumbering a permanent occupation, 
and hence desirable from the social standpoint, seems to lie in having 
such transportation facilities that logs from any part of a forest can 
easily be transported to market, while the lumbermen can get to any 
desired region so quickly that they can live at home and devote part of 
their time to farming. The old-time isolated lumber camp, with its 
abuses, is disappearing. Its place is taken by a much more permanent 
and useful type of community. 
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Effect of Transportation on Ownership of Lumber Industry.— 
Transportation is in many respects the key to the lumber industry. 
For instance, the lumberman who wants to use a river must not only 
own the rugged region where his trees grow, but must own or rent an 
area beside the river as far down as possible in order to set up his saw 
mill. This gives the big company with much capital a great advantage 
over the small one. Again, the big company has an overwhelming 
advantage over the small one if railroads are needed, for the initial 
investment is so high that much land must be owned in order to make 
them pay. If the investment in railroads is heavy, it does not pay to 
move the tracks oftener than once in about twenty years. Hence, 
large companies seek to protect their railroad investments by buying 
up the timber for many miles around their mills. This is one reason 
why much of the timber of the United States is in large holdings. 
In fact about 11 per cent of all the privately owned trees in the country 
belong to three such companies. Small lumber firms who bargain 
every two or three years for a supply of standing timber can rarely cut 
cheaply enough to compete with large companies. Often the best they 
can do is to invest in portable saw mills, buy the cut-over lands at low 
prices, and make their profits from the second and third growths. 
The worst feature of the lumber industry, so far as ownership is con- 
cerned, is that vast holdings have been acquired by private interests 
which have paid little or even nothing for them, and are chiefly desirous 
of making fortunes regardless of whether the forests are ruined. In 
the United States, the Government forest reserves, established to 
counteract this difficulty and prevent its continuance, now number 
168 and include over 290,000 square miles or nearly 10 per cent of the 
country. In tropical countries and likewise in the far northern conifer- 
ous areas most of the forests are still owned by the Government. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


Note.—Before working out the following problems it may be well to study the 
pages on lumbering in Chapter XXIII, or these problems may be deferred till that 
chapter is studied. 

1. Production of lumber by states. From Table 24 C draw a map using the fol- 
lowing symbols: solid rectangle, one billion board feet (one thousand million); solid 
square, 500 million; solid triangle, 200 million; circle, 5 million or less. Define the 
conditions of five chief areas of production from the standpoints of (a) climate, 
(b) relief, (c) density of population, (d) length of settlement, (e) facilities for transpor- 
tation to regions of great lumber consumption. Explain the probable reason why 
North Dakota is omitted in the tables of the United States Forest Service. 

2. Relation of production of lumber to density of population. From Table 24 D 
draw a shaded map with isopleths at 100, 200, 400, 800. Explain the scanty pro- 
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duction per person from southern New England to Utah. How many factors play 
a part in this, and which is most important in each region? 

The average consumption per person in the entire United States is far greater 
in the manufacturing than in the agricultural sections. What parts of the United 
States raise more than the average per capita consumption? To what extent is the 
present distribution of an excess of production over consumption favorable to the 
progress of manufacturing? 

3. Lumber production in 1922 in per cent of maximum. From Table 24 E draw a 
map with isopleths at 25, 50,75. What states are included in the areas of extreme 
diminution in the cut of lumber? Are these regions of great demand? How great is 
their total normal production (Col. A), and their production per capita (Col. D)? 
Is the diminution there as important as in the areas where the cut in 1922 was 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the cut in 1910? How significant is the production 
where it rises over 75 per cent? Explain. In what three states is increased pro- 
duction of much commercial importance? Sum up your conclusions as to the 
present status of the lumber industry in the United States and the prospects for the 
future. Take into account the following figures in thousands of board feet showing 
the total production of lumber in the United States at various periods: 


1880), Sae tee an ext 18,087,000 1900......... 34,781,000 1915......... 37,012,000 
1800 4a) eee: 23,495,000 1910......... 40,018,000 1922......... 31,570,000 


The increase from 1880 to 1910 is the natural result of\the growth of the country 
in population, manufacturing, etc. Explain the decline since 1910. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF MINERAL PRODUCTS 


The Relative Value of Minerals and Organic Products.—Table A 
(page 9) gives 3315 million dollars as the total value of the annual 
production of metals, and 1210 million for non-metallic minerals 
other than fuels. The two together amount to 44 billions. This seems 
small compared with 6% billion for fuels, nearly 27 billion for animals, 
and 56 billion for plants excluding those fed to animals. But does 
43 billions represent the true importance of the minerals other than 
fuels? Yes, if we are estimating the work done each year to get them. 
No, if we consider their actual use. Metals, stone, cement, and certain 
other mineral products are extremely durable; a knife, an engine, 
a concrete bridge, a stone house, or a factory built of brick can be used 
thousands of times and may last decades or centuries. Those in use 
at any given time represent the production of many years. Food and 
fuels, on the contrary, serve their purpose once, and that is all. Cloth- 
ing and rubber goods last longer, but rarely more than a few years. 
Wood stands almost alone among the important vegetable and animal 
products in being durable, but it does not rival metals, stone, and 
cement. The durability of mineral products causes. them to assume 
a steadily increasing importance as a factor in human activities. 

All this makes it clear that in studying the geographic distribution 
of minerals, we must consider not only the places where new materials 
are produced and then consumed in the limited sense of being manu- 
factured, but also the places where the old materials are stored in the 
useful form of machines, tools, cars, factories, bridges, roads, and the 
like. ; 

The Natural Distribution of Minerals.—(1) Relation to Relief— 
The distribution of mineral production is quite unlike that of plants 
and animals in two main respects. (a) Minerals occur here and there 
all over the earth with little regard for laws such as those of limits 
and optima. (6) If a mineral does not exist naturally in a given region, 
no amount of human effort has yet been able to produce it commercially, 
whereas the vast majority of crops and domestic animals are raised in 
places where the various species did not live until introduced by man, 
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In spite of the absence of definite laws such as control the distribu- 
tion of plants and animals, a few broad generalizations may be made in 
respect to the natural distribution of minerals. The degree to which 
the rocks have been faulted, folded, and otherwise disturbed has a 
‘close connection with the occurrence of minerals. Metallic minerals 
occur mainly where the strata have been much disturbed, which ac- 
counts in part for their greater abundance in rugged regions than in 
plains, as explained in a previous chapter. On the other hand, mineral 
fuels, aside from anthracite, occur chiefly where the strata have been 
little disturbed, and where the relief is gentle or assumes the form 
of a more or less dissected plateau, as in many coal fields. Other non- 
metallic minerals—stone, cement, sand, gravel, clay, salt, and the like— 
are as a rule widely distributed, with relatively little reference to the 
degree of disturbance of the rocks, or even to relief in many cases. 

(2) Climate and the Formation of Ores—Metallic minerals are more 
apt to be concentrated in rich ores in dry regions than in moist. 
Although many parts of the earth that were once dry are now moist, 
and vice versa, certain continental areas, especially in latitudes 25° 
to 45° or thereabout, appear to have been persistently dry for millions 
of years. In many cases the dryness has been accentuated by the 
presence of mountains which shut out the moisture from the oceans. 

In order to understand just how dryness influences the distribution 
of metals it is necessary to recall the methods by which ores are formed. 
Most of the igneous rocks which constitute the main mass of the earth’s 
crust contain very small quantities of many metals, mainly in oxidized 
form. How minute these quantities are may be judged from the fact 
that whereas aluminum is estimated to constitute between 7 and 8 
per cent of the earth’s crust and iron over 4 per cent, copper probably 
forms only one part in 10,000. None of the other metals listed in 
Table 26 in the Appendix constitutes much more than a mere trace 
in the average igneous rock within 10 miles of the earth’s surface. 
Except for iron and aluminum, the quantities found originally in the 
igneous rocks are seldom great enough to be profitably extracted unless 
the metals have been concentrated by some process of nature. Even 
with iron and aluminum a process of segregation is usually needed 
whereby the metallic compounds scattered through a great mass of 
rock are brought together into ore bodies of appreciable size. 

The process of segregation is extremely important, for without it 
the metals could scarcely be used by man. It is also extremely slow— 
a matter of millions of years. It takes place in two chief ways. The 
first and more important is through the action of water. As water 
percolates through the rocks it dissolves the widely scattered oxides, 
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sulphides, or other compounds of the metals, and later deposits them 
after the solution has become concentrated by the addition of material 
from a wide area. Water-formed ores are of two classes. One is 
formed at considerable depths by hot water given off from the igneous 
rocks themselves. This magmatic water, as it is usually called, generally 
carries the metals upward, and this process has given rise to much 
of the world’s metallic wealth, including practically all the copper of 
the United States, the gold veins of California, the silver deposits of 
Cobalt in Ontario, and the lead of Germany. When the water reaches 
a certain level, the dissolved metals are partially deposited, thus giving 
rise to a zone of deposition. This is commonly located where the surface 
water and the magmatic water from below come in contact. Since 
the water level in dry regions is much lower than in moist, and also 
much more variable in position, the zone in which ores may be deposited 
in arid lands is relatively extensive. This is one reason why rich 
metallic ores are more abundant in dry regions than in moist. 

Ores of a less important type are sometimes formed by water that 
percolates downward from the surface, dissolving particles of metal 
as it goes and depositing them at lower levels. The opportunities 
for the formation of such deposits are greater in dry regions than in 
moist. The large lead and zine deposits of the Mississippi Valley in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri were formed in this way. 

The other chief way in which ores are segregated occurs when masses 
of molten rock push up through the earth’s crust. Often, although not 
always, they reach the surface in volcanoes. Occasionally during the 
vast periods while such a mass is slowly cooling below the surface, 
certain metallic minerals which form crystals at high temperatures 
solidify before the others. They collect near the relatively cool margins 
of the molten mass and finally come to rest as bodies of ore. The 
magnetic form of iron—magnetite—which occurs abundantly in Sweden, 
is the commonest mineral of this type. In other cases the gases which 
accompany a rising mass of molten rock contain metallic vapors. If 
the surrounding rock is of the right kind, especially limestone, the 
vapors may be deposited to form a zone of ore bordering the igneous 
intrusion. Iron and copper ores are the commonest minerals formed 
in this way, but lead, zinc, and gold may also occur. 

Surface water may cause the local enrichment of ores formed in 
either of the preceding ways. By trickling down through the ores it 
may dissolve metals from the upper parts.and deposit them lower down. 
Such secondary enrichment is especially likely to occur in dry regions. 
It produces relatively small bodies of extremely rich ore like the upper 
parts of the Arizona copper deposits and the famous Comstock silver 
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lode in Nevada. It also produces great bodies of low-grade ore whose 
aggregate value is enormous. The great iron deposits of Lake Superior 
are supposed to be due to the action of water in a relatively dry and 
much-folded mountain region of pre-Cambrian times. 

The distribution of coal, as well as of the metallic ores, seems to 
have some relation to climate. In general the world’s extensive deposits 
of good coal lie in latitudes higher than 35°. The vast zone within 
35° of the equator does indeed contain numerous deposits, but the 
great majority are small or of poor quality as in the thick beds of 
brown coal in Sumatra. On the other hand, coal of good quality 
appears to be abundant not only in latitudes 35° to 50° N. in the United 
States, Europe, and Asia, but in far higher latitudes. Contrary to 
general opinion, most of the world’s coal does not appear to have been 
formed in tropical climates but in those of a mild, temperate character, 
fairly warm and moist, but not hot. Such climates apparently prevailed 
in middle and fairly high latitudes throughout most of geological time. 
Extreme cold or aridity prevents vegetation from growing with suf- 
ficient rapidity, while steady high temperature causes the dead plants to 
decay so rapidly that coal cannot be formed even where vegetation is 
luxuriant, as in the Amazon Valley. Most geologists believe that the 
world’s climate is now more severe than when the coal was formed. 
Hence most of the world’s good coal is found in regions that are either 
fairly cool like the northern United States, England, and North China, 
or cold as in Siberia, Sakhalin, Spitzbergen, Alaska, and the islands 
north of Canada. 

The Importance of Conservation.—The preceding discussion is less 
important as a guide to the distribution of minerals than as a means of 
emphasizing the necessity of conservation. The happy-go-lucky person 
who says, ‘‘ Don’t worry! There are plenty of ores still to be discovered, 
and anyhow our descendants will find out how to get all the metals they 
want,”’ simply displays his ignorance. Such authorities as Professor 
C. K. Leith believe that although new and important mineral deposits 
will probably be discovered, the exploration of the earth’s surface has 
now gone so far that there is little chance of finding great deposits such 
as the coal of the United States and China, the iron of Lake Superior, 
the copper of Chile, and the gold of South Africa. Even if new dis- 
coveries should double the known reserves, which is extremely unlikely, 
the problem of conservation would not be appreciably altered. The 
fact that we must face is this: Although new ores may in due time be 
segregated by nature, that will take millions of years. Meanwhile 
we are using up our mineral resources at a rate which may mean serious 
shortage along many lines in a few generations. A knowledge of how 
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slowly metallic ores and mineral fuels are formed, and of how limited 
are the regions where they occur, ought to make the world extremely 
careful in using them. It emphasizes the growing importance of 
control of the few areas where the various mineral products can be 
obtained in large quantities. 

Distribution of the Chief Mineral Production—One of the most 
noteworthy features of the production of minerals is the extreme con- 
centration in a few countries. This is illustrated in Fig. 103, where 
the chief minerals are arranged from left to right in the order of the 


Denoyer’d Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fia. 104.—World Map of Coal. 
Each dot represents 5,000,000 tons. 


value of their annual production. The countries are arranged verti- 
cally in an imperfect approximation to their general importance as 
mineral producers on the basis of both variety and quantity. All 
countries are included that produce as much as 1 per cent of the 
world’s total production of any one of the minerals. Nevertheless, 
only thirty-six countries appear, and only twelve of these produce more 
than 1 per cent of three or more of the nine chief minerals. This 
in itself suggests how strongly the production of each mineral is con- 
centrated in certain areas. The same thing is still more strongly 
suggested by the small proportion of bars which attain any great 
magnitude. Coal (Fig. 104), for instance, shows only three long bars 
—the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom; iron ore 
(Fig. 105) shows four—the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany including Luxemburg; petroleum (Fig. 106) boasts of 
only two main producers—the United States and Mexico, with Russia 
and Persia (Mesopotamia) some distance behind. Copper production 
on a large scale (Fig. 107) is not limited to quite so few countries as is 
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that of petroleum, but aside from the huge production of the United 
States, only Japan, Mexico, and Spain are conspicuous. With gold 
(Fig. 108) we come to the first great mineral whose production is most 
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Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fic. 105.—World Map of Iron Ore. 
Each dot represents 1,000,000 tons. 


abundant in some country (South Africa) other than the United States, 
but the United States comes second, with Canada third, and then 
Australia, Rhodesia, and Mexico. Silver (Fig. 109) shows an unusual 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Til. 


Fic. 106.—World Map of Petroleum Production, 1923. 
Each dot represents 2,000,000 barrels. 


feature in having two main producers of nearly equal importance, 
namely Mexico and the United States. Tin (Fig. 110) displays a still 
more unusual condition, for the Malay States, the Dutch East Indies, 
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and Bolivia all produce about the same amount. With lead (Fig. 111) 
and zine (Fig. 112) we return to a condition of overwhelming predomi- 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fig. 107.—World Production of Copper, 1923. 
Each dot represents 2000 tons. 


nance on the part of the United States. Otherwise lead is distributed 
with unusual evenness, for Spain, Australia, Mexico, Germany, Canada, 
and Mexico each produce from 10 to 4 per cent. Zine is still more 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fic. 108.—World Map of Gold Production, 1923. 
Each dot represents 20,000 ounces. 


widely produced, as would appear more clearly if statistics were available 
whereby the large amount smelted in Belgium—a non-producer of zinc 
ore—could be distributed to the actual countries of origin. Even as 
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Fig. 112 now stands, it is evident that Poland, Germany, Algeria, France, 


Australia, the United Kingdom, and Canada are all important sources 
of zine. 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fria. 109.—World Map of Silver Production, 1923. 
Each dot represents 500,000 ounces. 


The concentration of mineral production in a few countries and the 
overwhelming predominance of the United States are again evident in 
the following table showing the percentage of each of the minerals of 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fig. 110.—World Map of Tin Production. 
Each dot represents 500 tons, 


Table 26 produced by each of the three chief producers in 1923. Pyrite 
and graphite, two very widely distributed minerals of relatively low 
value, are the only ones where the chief producer supplies less than 30 
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per cent of the world total. On the other hand, the United States pro- 
duces over 50 per cent of the iron ore, petroleum, copper, gypsum, and 
sulphur; South Africa produces over 50 per cent of the gold, China of the 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Til. 


Fig. 111.—World Map of Lead Production, 1923. 
Each dot represents 2000 tons. 


antimony and tungsten; Austria of the magnesite; and Colombia of the 
platinum. Taking the entire twenty-one minerals of this table, it appears 
that on an average the chief producing country furnishes over half of the 
g por) 
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Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Via. 112.—World Map of Zine Production, 1923. 


Each dot represents 2000 tons. 


world’s supply, the second less than 20 per cent, and the third less 
than 10 per cent. Closely similar conditions prevail among the various 
companies in any given country; the bulk of the production comes 
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from a few huge companies typified by the Standard Oil, the United 
States Steel, the Anaconda Copper, and the British mae interests in 
South Africa. Still another phase of concentration is found in the 
fact that the big producers tend more and more to exercise financial 
control over the smaller. The copper of Chile, for example, the petro- 
leum of Mexico, the tin of Bolivia and the Malay States, the gold of 
South Africa, and the silver of Mexico are all largely under the control 
of American and British capital. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN THREE CHIEF PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES EXPRESSED IN PER CENT OF WORLD TOTAL 
Based on Table 26 in Appendix 


Total of 
Chief Producer Second Producer Third Producer Three Chief 
Producers 

Coal: United States. 42.1 | Germany......... 19.6 | United Kingdom. 18.4 80.1 
tronsores Ui Sov .5 Olt One PTaANGe. oc hts cies 6 17.4 | United Kingdom... 8.2 Uihe!) 
Petroleum: U.S.... 73.3 | Mexico Hi LEON Ussia. ees co beer 3.8 92.0 
CopperseUS walks. Oe Chile, Agno « crceu.e 16) So! FJapanuere = muertos AU ass 75.2 
Gold: 8, Africa..... 51.8 ; United States..... U3.6)| Canadate ses 12. ie) W230 
Silver: Mexico..... 38.0 | United States..... 30 -AU AP erutsntianns -ehts eh > Goats 76,2 
Tin; Malay States.. 31.4 | Dutch BE. Indies... 24.5 | Bolivia........... 2350 79.5 
Lead:* United States 43.7 | Spain............ LORD Ne AUS br all yee 10.3 64.5 
Zinc:* United States 48.8 | Poland......,.... LOMO Ad geriaiy. a ceteta certs 5.1 63.9 
Antimony. China. a Oeil ECANCE ae we sua TOGO PAlgOriaiei s.r 6.9 88.5 
Bauxite: U.S... ..- Af OV |SERance.. asa te O. S || British Guiana oeeo!.G 93.4 
Graphite: aes eG 23.9 Guenan. itp LS..7 | Miadagascaree nes 12.6 55.2 
Gypsum: U.&...... 83.2 | United Kinodom. Seed Onl Australia, cci-thretts asi 89.3 
Magnesite: aes WlenGe | Greeces wn see ese 9.7 | United States..... 8.5 89.8 
Manganese: India.. 41.9 | Brazil............ QO Oe Bey Dll cicisec ean etar 1125 83.0 
PHOSPHATES WS cece (ae Ol | AUIS cots ya oueleneene « roi ae te gs, yt: ee Ae 8.6 93.0 
Platinum: Colombia. 60.4 | Russia........... SOnsn eCanadaney-eneernn: 1.8 99.0 
Pyrite: Lealyielhisere Locos MOPS tae. oenie . eke TSE) | MGeLMAD Yr. anht. tee DRA TE 52.8 
SteWl ACE MB ge) tae 6 cee 3054.) Germany. An5 2. . << 12 6o Ching ss.< Gee 9.8 52.8 
Sulphur: U.S...... Sper aly MRM asc co ce clon eo nea ty al ey op yave 3 ore ieee 96.9 
Tungsten: China). 54.0) Indias... .s0. cnc. 18.0 | United Tkaviedowt 8.4 80.4 

9 19.2 8.8 78.8 


AVOTALC i ewesip opi ye, 200), ¢ 


* Smelter production. Belgium omitted. 


The chief reasons for concentration are, first, the activity and stage 
of progress of the nations concerned, and second, the richness and size 
of the deposits, and the consequent cost of production. When the 
modern era of machinery, transportation, and the development of 
mineral resources began, it was natural that the more advanced and 
thickly populated countries such as England and Germany should 
scour their hills for minerals. Hence in those countries practically 
everything of much value has probably been discovered and a great deal 
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has been mined. As transportation improved, the search for minerals 
became more widespread, and the richness and size of the deposits 
tended to become the factor which controlled development. It is 
cheaper for British capital to work rich or extensive tin deposits in 
the Malay States, for example, than to work poor or limited ones in 
England. Improvements in transportation give a further advantage 
to the good deposits. They tend to diminish freight charges as a factor 
in the ultimate cost. 

Improvements in the technique of mineral extraction likewise tend 
to concentrate production in the areas of most abundant ore. Such 
improvements generally demand expensive machinery and large-scale 
production, so that they are rarely profitable except where extensive ore 
bodies make it possible to work on a large scale. In such places, they 
reduce the cost of the finished metals very appreciably, as do the other 
economies which accompany large-scale production. As a result, small 
mining propositions are constantly being abandoned because they cannot 
compete with large ones; or else they run when prices are high, but 
shut down as soon as the market becomes sluggish. We are fast 
approaching a point where the richest and largest bodies of ore, no 
matter what kind of countries they are in, tend to furnish the bulk of 
the world’s supply. The thirty countries mentioned in the preceding 
table range all the way from the progressive United States to backward 
and isolated Bolivia, from white France to black Madagascar, or from 
cool Great Britain to hot British Guiana. 

The Consumption of Minerals—The consumption of mineral 
products, especially of the metals, has relatively little to do with the 
place where they are produced. It depends almost entirely upon the 
stage of progress, and especially the amount of manufacturing in a 
country. This is illustrated by Fig. 113, showing the way in which 
copper is transported from the mines to the eastern section of the 
United States. Practically the whole output of places like Arizona, 
Mexico, and even Chile goes to the manufacturing section of the northern 
United States between the North Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi 
River, or to the similar European section around the North Sea. The 
same is true of practically every other metal and to a less degree of 
petroleum. With coal this is not so true, for the best coal, as we have 
seen, happens to be located in the regions where most of the other con- 
ditions are especially favorable to manufacturing. Nevertheless, in 
the United States the greatest movement of coal is like that of copper, 
namely from the mines to the manufacturing centers near the Atlantic 
Ocean and along the Great Lakes. 

For the world as a whole, the areas where the main minerals are 
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consumed are summed up in Fig. 114. This does for the consumption 
of metals what Fig. 103 does for their production, except that gold 
is omitted because its use for money causes its consumption to follow 
special laws. Only the silver used in the arts is included. The lengths 
of the bars indicate the percentage of the world’s total production 
consumed in each country. Only those countries are included that 
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Fig. 113.—Production and Movement of Copper in North America. 
N. B.—To save space the map-maker has put the copper width at Tehuantepec instead of Panama. 


consume at least 1 per cent of some one of the nine products here 
considered. The most significant feature of Fig. 114 is the compara- 
tive regularity with which the main countries occupy the same rank 
in the consumption of all kinds of minerals; first the United States, 
then Germany, Great Britain, and France. Great irregularities like 
those of Fig. 103 are conspicuously scarce. The chief examples are 
petroleum in the United States and silver in India. ‘The latter country 
consumes huge amounts of silver for jewelry, which many of the people 
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use as a means of storing up their surplus wealth. Minor irregularities, 
such as a comparatively large consumption of petroleum in Russia, 
copper in Japan, and silver in Peru, show that local production does 
have some effect on consumption. Nevertheless, the outstanding fact 
disclosed by a comparison of Figs. 103 and 114 is that although the 
production of minerals is distributed over the world more or less hap- 
hazard, without well-defined geographical laws, their consumption 
follows the same laws which determine where civilization shall make 
rapid progress and where manufacturing shall be well developed. 
Silver 
Coal Iron Petroleum Copper (in arts) Tin Lead Zine 
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Fig. 114.—Consumption of Chief Minerals, Expressed in Percentages of World Total. 


Includes countries consuming at least 1 per cent of world total are included. Based on 
unpublished pre-war data compiled for the United States Government under the direction of 
C. K. Leith, but modified to allow for recent changes. Data for Russia are doubtful. Poland 
should be included, but data are not available. 


Where Minerals are Stored for Future Use.—After the metals and 
other minerals have come to the great manufacturing centers to be 
converted into machinery, tools, and other goods, where do they go? 
Are they again distributed over the world? Not to any great extent. 
The United States, for example, has now become one of the greatest 
exporters of machinery and other goods made largely of metals. Yet 
in 1919 the total exports of all kinds of metals and metal manufactures, 
from the ores up to finished automobiles and sewing machines, were 
worth only 8 per cent as much as the metal goods, machinery, and 
vehicles manufactured in the same year. In 1921 the corresponding 
figure was 10.2 per cent. If we omit ores and the pig metal which is 
exported just as it comes from the mines, the United States exports 
Jess than a tenth of all the goods which it produces out of its vast share 
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of the world’s supply of metals. The rest remains in the country, as 
does the huge production of stone, cement, and the like. Most of these 
mineral products remain within a few hundred or at most a thousand 
miles of where they are manufactured. They are stored up in the 
manufacturing regions in the form of factories, machinery, vehicles, 
office buildings, and homes of workers whereby those regions become 
still greater producers. In the great European manufacturing center, 
the same thing takes place, although a somewhat larger proportion of 
the mineral products is probably exported in manufactured form. 
The manufacturing regions of the United States, Canada, Germany, 
Britain, France, and the neighboring small countries take to themselves 
not far from 90 per cent of all the more useful metals and minerals. 
They are willing to let the silver be stored up in India because it is of 
little use in making anything that leads to further production. But 
the iron, copper, lead, zinc, tin, and minor metals, as well as all the 
other rarer minerals, are not only greedily seized but carefully kept. If 
we make allowance for the large amounts of machinery, vehicles, and so 
forth shipped from one manufacturing country to another, it is probable 
that out of the 90 per cent more or less which forms their share the 
manufacturing people send to the rest of the world not much more than 
5 per cent, if as much. Thus fully 85 per cent of all the world’s mineral 
production is presumably consumed or stored in useful forms by one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the world’s population who live in the manufacturing 
regions of North America and Europe. On a per capita basis, these 
people probably have thirty or forty times as much machinery and other 
means of production as have the average people of the rest of the world, 
- hundreds of times as much as have the Chinese, and thousands of 
times as much as the inhabitants of Central Africa. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the contrast between the most favored and the least 
favored nations is steadily and rapidly increasing. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. The relative mineral production of the countries of the world. From Table 
26 prepare a list of minerals, and under each write (a) names of all countries pro- 
ducing at least one-tenth of each mineral, (b) amount of production in each country, 
and (c), total number of countries in which at least 1 per cent of the given mineral is 
produced. 

Classify the minerals in two ways: (A) according to whether one, two, three, or 
more countries produce as much as 10 per cent; (B) according to the number of 
countries in which at least 1 per cent of the world’s total supply is produced. Draw 
conclusions as to which minerals are the most widespread, which are most likely to 
cause international complications. 
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2. From the first list prepared in Exercise 1, prepare another showing for each 
country the names of the minerals produced there in excess of 10 per cent of the world 
total. Rearrange this list by continents, putting the countries of each continent in 
order according to the number of minerals produced to the extent of 10 per cent. On 
a map of the world insert the names of the minerals in all countries where they are 
produced to the extent of 10 per cent. Make a list of all countries having a popu- 
lation of ten million or more (Table 1) and not appearing on your list. Draw con- 
clusions as to the parts of the world where mineral wealth is most and least developed, 
and the causes of the difference. How far do you believe that the countries where 
much mineral wealth is produced are also the parts whose mineral resources are 
greatest? 

3. Repeat Exercise 1, using states and provinces instead of countries (Table 27). 

4. Repeat Exercise 2, using states instead of countries (Table 27). What 
incentive, which impels countries to develop their own minerals rather than those of 
other regions, is lacking in the case of states? Why? Is this advantageous or 
harmful? 

5. From Table 28, select the five states leading in mineral industries. What 
figures in the table determine your decision? What physical characteristics have 
the five states in common? In what geographical conditions do they differ? What 
minerals plus what other conditions cause these states to rank so high in the mineral 
industries? In the selected states what are the other chief occupations and how 
do they compare in importance with one another and with mining (Table 8)? How 
far are they the states where mining is relatively the most important occupation? 

6. Construct a “Gold” map of the world. “Place upon the map in graphic form 
all the information about gold in the tables at the back of the book. Compare 
various ways of presenting data of this kind and make the pictorial story as effective 
as possible. (See Figs. 108 and 113.) 

7. Repeat Exercise 6, using some other mineral. Look up the mineral in reference 
books and write an account of its geographical distribution and its effect on industry 
and commerce. (Figs. 104 to 112.) 

8. From the Statistical Abstract of the United States or the Mineral Resources 
of the United States draw curves showing the production of petroleum in the U. 8S. 
during as long a period as possible. Draw similar curves for Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and California. Study 
the curves and formulate some theory concerning the life of an oil well or an oil 
district. What predictions are possible concerning those districts whose curves are 
still rising? 

9. In Table 26 arrange the countries of the world in three groups: (A) producing 
both iron and coal; (B) producing one but not the other; and (C) producing neither. 
Study the groups and try to determine how the progress of the various countries has 
been affected by their position in these groups. 

10. Write out directions for an exercise that will bring out the geographical 
significance of Fig. 115. Follow the similar directions prepared by some other 
member of the class. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CHARACTER OF MANUFACTURING COMMUNITIES 


The Three Stages of Manufacturing—The general distribution of 
modern manufacturing has already been discussed in connection with 
climate, transportation, and metals. We have seen that such manu- 
facturing is largely limited to a few areas of stimulating climate inhab- 
ited by the more progressive races (Fig. 116). It must be remembered, 
however, that the making of a bow and arrow is as much a manufac- 
turing operation as is the making of an airplane. When viewed in 
this broad way, manufacturing may be divided into three main types 
or stages: (1) primitive manufacturing, illustrated by an Indian of 
Guatemala who carves a handle for his big machete and then uses the 
completed tool to fashion a bowl from a gourd; (2) simple manufactur- 
ing, where local raw materials are converted into forms that can be 
conveniently shipped or kept without injury, as in the milling of wheat, 
the shaping of lumber, cotton ginning, ore smelting, and the preparation 
of raw sugar; and (3) complex manufacturing, in which the location 
of raw materials makes relatively little difference, since the value of the 
final product depends mainly upon the amount of labor, as in the 
making of locomotives, dyes, fine cloth, and high-grade chemicals. 

The three stages are well illustrated by shoemaking. Suppose a 
Mexican herdsman kills a steer and tans the hide at home. Then with 
no tools except a knife, awl, and needle he shapes the leather into a 
rough pair of soft-soled shoes. That is primitive manufacturing. 
But suppose the hide of a steer is shipped along with many others to a 
local tannery. It is there treated according to the methods of simple 
manufacturing. First it is softened in lime pits. This makes it ready 
for a machine which scrapes off the hair, the epidermis, and the fleshy 
inner part of the skin. Then the lime is removed with acid, and the 
hide is washed and then tanned, passing gradually from pits containing 
weak solutions to those where the solution is strong. After weeks or 
months in the pits the hides are cleansed, bleached, scoured, and oiled 
or greased. The whole process of tanning takes from three months 
with poor leather to eight or ten with the highest grades. The tannery 
is a good example of simple manufacturing for two reasons: First, 
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although it employs machinery and puts the goods through a number 
of processes, the final product is not very different from the original 
raw material. Second, the tanning industry depends largely on local 
raw materials or else is located where raw hides can reach it at relatively 
slight expense. 

Let us carry the hides to a shoe factory and see what happens to 
them in a complex industry. Here the workmen are largely specialists. 
The ordinary shoe consists of eight or ten pieces of leather in addition 
to the lining, eyelets, lacings, nails, pegs, and perhaps certain parts 
made of cotton cloth, felt, paper, or rubber. Each part is made by a 
different workman using a different type of machine. Then the parts 
go to another set of operatives and are put together with the help of 
special sewing machines of various kinds according to the parts that 
are to be united. Other machines drive nails, insert the eyelets, smooth 
and polish the soles and heels, and perform the other finishing opera- 
tions. When the shoe is ready it not only is wholly different from the 
original hide in appearance, but it contains materials derived from many 
different sources. Moreover, a large part of its value is due to the work 
that has been put into it rather than to the raw materials. 

Primitive Manufacturing.—Primitive manufacturing is almost the 
only kind in many tropical regions including a large part of Africa 
and South America, except where the white man has introduced some- 
thing else. It also is the chief kind of manufacturing throughout the 
greater part of the continent of Asia. 

In some form primitive manufacturing prevails almost everywhere. 
This is an advantage, for although it is bad for a country to have no 
other form of manufacturing, it is a detriment if household industries, 
which are an outgrowth of the primitive type, are not highly developed. 
Where people have considerable native ability their primitive manu- 
factures often possess a high esthetic quality as in the wood carving 
and toys of the Swiss, the lace of Italy and Ireland, the shawls of 
Kashmir, the quilts of the Kentucky mountains, and the rugs of Turkey 
and Persia. Such articles, which often preserve old and attractive 
designs, are the only primitive manufactures which play any appreciable 
part in the general business of the world. Their persistent manufacture 
is generally due to the fact that they depend on some hand process 
which no machine can yet imitate satisfactorily. Otherwise, except 
in regions where transportation is unusually difficult as in Tibet, or 
where the people are so few and poor that it is not worth while to 
import manufactured goods from a distance, as among the Eskimos, 
the products of primitive manufacturing are being rapidly superseded 
by cheap substitutes manufactured in more progressive countries. For 
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instance, the cheap cotton cloth in which the majority of people in China, 
India, and Africa are clothed is largely produced by English mills. 

Turkish rugs are a good example of a primitive manufacturing 
industry which still thrives. The raw materials are produced close at 
hand, the wool coming from the flocks of the nomads and the dyes 
from plants which usually grow locally. Sometimes a good vegetable 
dye requires ten or twelve processes lasting nearly a year. The fact 
that aniline dyes are now being used illustrates how an artistic primitive 
industry tends to break down and deteriorate under the competition 
of manufactured goods from more progressive countries. In making a 
Turkish rug no machinery, beyond what almost anyone can construct, is 
needed. ‘The warp threads are merely stretched parallel to one another 
so that they can be wound up on a round beam, the woof threads 
are then passed through the warp, a knot is tied, and the thread cut. 
The work is extremely slow, for a clever girl, working eight hours a 
day and tying three knots a minute, would need about four years to 
make a rug seven by four feet with twenty knots per inch. But such 
a rug involves no heavy outlay of capital and so no financial problem. 
It commonly is used by its maker and hence involves no marketing 
problem. 

If the rug gets into the current of the world’s business, it is almost 
invariably because progressive people from other countries come to 
the place where it is made and insist on buying. Often the maker 
has no desire to sell, or else sells merely from the compulsion of poverty. 
In this fact lies one of the chief differences between primitive and com- 
plex manufacturing. The people who carry on complex manufacturing 
not only make goods to sell, but go out and create a market for them 
among people of every degree of progress. They likewise almost 
compel less active people to prepare the raw materials which they 
require. In other words, the push and energy which stimulate manu- 
facturing come largely from a few progressive regions. For instance, 
the rug industry has been much stimulated in Persia and Turkey by 
American buyers; the primitive home cotton industry of India has 
risen to the status of a simple factory industry under the influence of 
Englishmen. Even in our own southern states, the cotton factories of 
the Carolinas and Georgia and the iron factories of Alabama are largely 
owned and run by northerners. 

Simple Manufacturing—The second stage of manufacturing is 
located in places where the people have more push and inventiveness 
than do those who are content with primitive manufacturing, or else 
where other races bring in the necessary initiative. Moreover, simple 
manufacturing prevails in regions where people have more of a given 
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raw material than they need, and where they can sell it more profitably 
if they change its form before sending it out. For example, the presence 
of a specially abrasive sandstone called Berea grit enables northern 
Ohio to make 70 per cent of all the grindstones in the United States. 
In many cases such simple manufacturing is an incidental industry. For 
example, the canning industry arose largely because many raisers 
of fruit and vegetables had a surplus which they could not sell locally 
and which was being wasted. Part of this the farmers’ wives began 
to can or dry for their own use; then they sold their garden and orchard 
products to neighbors in the villages who had taken up the work of can- 
ning, and finally to factories which were ultimately established in the 
locality. Now that canning is well established as a profitable industry, 
the process is generally reversed. A factory is started, and the farmers 
are thus stimulated to raise the necessary vegetables and fruit. In 
the beginning the canning industries paid little attention to climatic 
optima and good soils, for people manufactured only what surplus they 
happened to have, but as the business proved profitable they worked 
to create a surplus. Then the places where the climate and soil are 
most favorable took the lead, for there the surplus is largest and it 
is easy to create a still larger surplus. Hence, the region around 
Baltimore has come to be a leader in canning tomatoes, southern 
Maine for sweet corn, California for peaches, Hawaii for pineapples, 
and the Columbia River and Alaska for salmon. Usually a simple 
industry grows until it exhausts its supply of local raw materials. If 
it is situated in a region where the people are especially energetic and 
ingenious, it tries to get materials from a wider area and may become 
complex. For example, the brass and bronze industry of Connecticut 
began with the use of copper kettles discarded in colonial kitchens a 
century or two ago, but it gradually grew until it became a highly 
complex industry bringing copper and tin from long distances and manu- 
facturing over 40 per cent of the brass and bronze of the United States. 

Summary of Simple Manufacturing —Taken as a whole, the simple 
industries may be thus summarized: They use few raw materials, most 
of which are of local origin and have not passed through a previous 
process of manufacturing. These raw materials are usually manu- 
factured near the source of production because they are either bulky or 
perishable in the raw state. If they are perishable, the industry may be 
highly seasonal, demanding many workers at one time, for example, 
at the harvest season, and few at others. Such temporary employment 
plus the absence of complex machinery encourages unskilled labor. 
This tends to retard regions of simple manufacturing, for it restricts 
the growth of any large body of skilled workers, who are usually more 
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eager than the unskilled workers to advance the interests of the 
community. 

The reduction of bulky raw materials to the manufactured condition 
usually gives rise to waste products. <A flour mill produces bran, a corn 
canning factory has husks and cobs which were formerly wasted or 
fed to the pigs but are now beginning to be used for alcohol and other 
purposes, and a blast furnace produces much slag which is a source of 
excellent fertilizer. Where attention is paid to these, the profits of 
simple manufacturing are often materially increased. For this reason 
more and more use is being made of such articles as sawdust, slab wood, 
and fish bones. In a large slaughter house every bit of fat is tried out 
from the scraps of edible meat that cling to the bones. The inedible 
parts and the bones that are not wanted for buttons or glue were formerly 
made into fertilizer but now are completely disintegrated in super- 
heated steam and made into cakes that are very fattening for cattle. 
The utilization of by-products is one of the chief ways in which simple 
industries gradually become complex. 

In general, the scale of production in typical simple industries is 
relatively small and the financing requires only sums that can be raised 
locally. Sometimes, however, the scale of production is enormous 
as in the great meat-packing establishments and the petroleum industry, 
but in both these cases the use of by-products is so extensive that the 
industries are really complex. The selling problem is also relatively 
simple, for aside from the foodstuffs the products of simple manu- 
facturing rarely go to the ultimate consumer, that is, to the individuals 
or businesses where they are finally worn out or destroyed. Instead 
they usually go to other lines of business where they are changed into 
new forms, as when wood is used in houses, iron in making machinery, 
and linseed oil in making paint. Under such circumstances the market 
conditions in simple manufacturing depend largely on the people 
from regions of complex industries who go out to buy half-manufactured 
raw materials. This is a disadvantage to the communities where 
simple industries prevail because it prevents the local communities from 
attracting to themselves the wideawake type of people who naturally 
take up the complicated problems of salesmanship. 

How the Complexity of the Highest Type of Manufacturing Limits 
its Geographical Distribution—A. Materials and Equipment.—In 
the rest of this chapter our aim will be to examine some of the conditions 
which make the highest type of manufacturing so complex that.it has 
thus far succeeded only in a few limited regions among people of unusual 
alertness and capacity (Fig. 116). One of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of complex manufacturing is the great number of materials 
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required. For example, compare the number of raw materials used by 
a shoe manufacturer with those used by the cattleman who raises the 
hides which form the manufacturer’s chief raw material. The cattleman | 
may need some corn from a distance in addition to what he raises him- 
self. He also needs salt and tar, but only in small quantities. The 
equipment of saddles, agricultural implements, branding irons, and so 
forth, which must be purchased from a distance, is relatively small. 
So is the supply of clothing for the family and that part of the food 
which is not raised locally. The cattleman’s few buildings are simple 
in construction and are made almost entirely of whatever kind of wood 
can be procured most cheaply. On the other hand, the shoe manu- 
facturer may require not only leather, but many products of simple 
manufacturing, including cotton thread from the South, maple lasts 
from New England, nails and eyelets from iron foundries in Pennsyl- 
vania, linen. thread grown perhaps in Russia and manufactured in 
England, wax from palm trees on the edge of the Sahara desert, and 
even oil extracted from bananas raised within the tropics. His build- 
ings take the form of an extensive plant of brick, glass, cement, steel, 
and wood. His tools in large part are highly complicated machines, 
some fitted with saws having teeth of English steel, others competent 
to measure a hide and show on an indicator just how many square feet 
it contains. In addition to all this, a shoe manufacturing community 
must depend on other people not only for clothing and shelter, but also 
for its food, except perhaps a few vegetables. 

B. Limitation of Manufacturing by Transportation —Few other 
occupations demand such extensive transportation and employ such 
diverse methods as does complex manufacturing. In order to make the 
numerous and complicated exchanges which finally enable the manu- 
facturer to get raw materials in place of his finished products, the 
component parts of a single article may make a score or a hundred 
journeys by almost every mode of conveyance. Call to mind the 
steamships, railways, camels, auto trucks, and other means of trans- 
portation used in bringing the raw materials mentioned in connection 
with shoemaking. Among primary producers, the dairyman and 
market gardener perhaps depend more immediately than the manu- 
facturer upon steady local transportation, especially at certain seasons, 
but their products usually move relatively short distances and make 
only a few trips. Complex manufacturing in regions of poor trans- 
portation is so hampered as to be almost impossible. 

C. Limitation of Manufacturing by the Labor Supply.—Complex 
manufacturing is likewise almost out of the question in places where the 
labor supply is poor. This is partly because of the number of people 
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employed. In the United States the number of wage earners reported 
as engaged in complex manufacturing in 1914 was about 4,775,000 
compared with 1,865,000 in simple manufacturing and 2,664,000 - 
employed on farms other than those of their own families. Still more 
important is the fact that only about 3 per cent of the persons engaged 
In manufacturing are in any sense owners and only another 11 per cent 
belong to the office force, whereas about 50 per cent of the persons 
engaged in agriculture either own their farms or at least rent them 
and are their own managers, and another 27 per cent belong to the 
families of the farmers. Although the farmer is confronted by a grave 
labor problem because of the seasonal character of his occupation, 
he and his family usually do so large a share of the farm work that the 
failure of the outside labor supply does not ruin him, unless his farm 
is large. The manufacturer must hire all his labor, and unless he is 
located where the labor supply is quite large he cannot keep steadily 
at work or avoid ruinous strikes and other labor troubles. 

Another way in which the labor supply limits the areas where com- 
plex manufacturing can be carried on successfully is due to the com- 
plexity of the work. Where the cattle raiser, for example, requires 
only a few men who can easily be trained, the shoe manufacturer requires 
many kinds of operatives, some of whom need long training. Of course 
it is easy to get untrained girls who can care for “ crippled ” shoes, 
but it is hard to find men so skilled that with the naked eye they can 
judge the shape of heels held against rapidly revolving knives. These 
men make high wages even though they are fined if the fraction of a 
moment’s delay gouges a heel too deep and ruins its shape. So varied 
and large a supply of labor can be procured only in regions with a fairly 
dense population, so that the higher types of manufacturing do not 
thrive except where the population is dense. 

The labor conditions also cause manufacturing regions to be centers 
of a grave series of social problems such as unemployment, poor relief, 
strikes, socialism, and child labor. Where the work is so specialized 
the failure of any one group may throw the whole factory out of work. 
Moreover, one industry depends so closely on another that a strike 
or a shutdown in the steel works, for instance, may hold up the auto- 
mobile makers, the railway repairers, the makers of cotton machinery, 
and many other workers. Again, factory work is so mechanical, so 
minutely subdivided, and demands so little initiative that it is monot- 
onous and disagreeable. Moreover, while the owners of a factory 
are frequently at the mercy of the operatives, the operatives are also 
at the mercy either of the owners or of the unions. Such conditions 
breed discontent. The density of the population makes it easy for 
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agitators to make themselves heard, so that discontent spreads and 
there is constant social ferment. Permanent success in complex manu- 
facturing demands that the community shall have enough organizing 
ability and determination to face and solve a vast series of such prob- 
lems which show no tendency to become simpler, but rather to become 
more complex. Only a few parts of the world have yet shown this 
ability. 

D. Geographical Limitations Due to the Financial Problems of Manu- 
facturing.—Another condition which has an important bearing on the 
location of manufacturing industries is the large amount of capital 
required and the difficulty of making wise purchases of distant raw 
materials. and extensive sales of the finished product. In the United 
States the capital invested in manufacturing in 1919 amounted to 
44 billion dollars. This sum, large as it is, is searcely half the value 
of all farm property including land, buildings, implements, machinery, 
and livestock. Nevertheless, it represents a far greater financial 
problem, for the farm values are largely the result of gradual growth; 
while the capital invested in manufacturing has in most cases been 
deliberately set aside as the result of savings, and has been invested in 
relatively large blocks at a single time. Hence, manufacturing can 
prosper only when it can draw on a large surplus of savings. The 
people who have the ability and determination to lay up much capital 
are limited to a few areas, chiefly in Europe and the United States. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 117 showing the per capita deposits in savings 
banks for all the states of the United States and for all the important 
foreign countries for which data are available. Of course savings banks 
are only one of several effective ways of putting aside money. But 
where such banks are numerous and well patronized, other forms of 
saving are almost sure to be practiced also. In Fig. 117 notice that 
the English-speaking and Scandinavian countries, together with Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands, are the only ones where the deposits average 
above $25 per capita, and where really large supplies of capital are 
available. Countries like Tunis and Hungary have less than a dollar 
per capita in savings banks and India only 25 cents. It does not help 
India much to keep its small savings largely in the form of jewelry, 
for jewelry cannot be used as a means of further production. 

For the United States, a better idea of the distribution of the capital 
available for manufacturing enterprises is given by the combined 
deposits in savings banks and national banks, as shown in Fig. 118. 
There the range is from $591 in New York and $580 in Massachusetts 
to only $39 in Georgia and $42 in South Carolina. Obviously the 
great financial center of the country is almost identical with the area 
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of most intensive manufacturing. There in the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut about 17 million people have an 
average of over $500 apiece in some sort of bank all the time. This, 
with the deposits in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, represents half 
the bank deposits in the United States. Another area of large deposits 
per capita is found in California, but the number of people is not a 
quarter as great as in the eastern center. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in spite of poor supplies of fuel and insufficient labor, 
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States, 1920 to 1923. 


the manufacturing industries of the Pacific Coast are growing with 
great rapidity and are tending toward the highly diverse and specialized 
type of New England and the Middle Atlantic States. The same is 
true of the other countries which stand high in Fig. 117. 

Of course the presence of capital in any given region is a result, as 
well as a cause, of manufacturing. When a manufacturing enterprise 
makes money there is a strong tendency to use it in the same region for 
further manufacturing or commercial enterprises. Many people, to be 
sure, invest heavily in remote lands, but a much larger number prefer 
to invest in promising enterprises that are directly under their eyes, 
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and in the management of which they may have a share. One good 
reason for this is that each new enterprise generally increases the value 
of other businesses and property in the surrounding region. 

In proportion to the capital, the expenditures in manufacturing are 
far greater than in agriculture, for all the labor must be hired and all 
raw materials purchased. In 1923 the manufacturing establishments 
of the United States paid the huge sum of $11,009,000,000 for wages 
and salaries, $34,706,000,000 for materials and fuel and $2,660,000,000 
for interest on invested capital if we reckon at 6 per cent. The expendi- 
ture of nearly 50 billion dollars is a tremendous force in stimulating the 
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The figures in each state represent dollars per capita. Where the figures are enclosed in circles 
there are no savings banks. 


regions where it is spent. It increases the population and the savings, 
and it requires all sorts of other business enterprises to take care of 
the manufacturing population. Moreover, the spending of such vast 
sums also causes the highly developed manufacturing regions to attract 
capable men from other regions where the industries are simpler. All 
this, together with the advantages of having investments near home, 
tends strongly to stimulate new manufacturing enterprises. Thus 
the mere fact that industries are already established and are making 
money gives the shaded regions in Fig. 116 a tremendous advantage 
when it comes to establishing new factories. With manufacturing, 
as with mining, the modern tendency seems to be toward concentration 
in the most favorable location. 
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EL. The Marketing Problem of Complex M anufacturing.—The greater 
the complexity of a manufactured article the more limited in general 
are the areas where it can be sold. Highly complex articles like adding 
machines, textile machinery, and locomotives are purchased only by 
a limited group of people, the great majority of whom are concentrated 
in the cities of the more progressive parts of the world. In this they 
differ markedly from such universally used and only slightly manu- 
factured articles as flour, coal, wood, and other staple commodities. 
If these commodities are not offered for sale, people are promptly com- 
pelled to search for them. Hence the problem of marketing them is 
relatively easy and they can be profitably produced almost anywhere 
if there is a reasonable number of people and if the natural conditions 
are favorable. The sale of the complex articles, on the other hand, 
presents a difficult problem. A new law may render a given type of 
automobile almost worthless; a new fashion may necessitate the sale 
of a large lot of dresses at a merely nominal price; or a new invention 
may make certain kinds of cotton machinery worth no more than 
scrap iron. Closely connected with this is the other side of the problem, 
namely, the buying of raw materials. It is a relatively simple matter 
to buy wheat for a flour mill; it is extremely difficult to purchase the 
hundreds of materials needed in making an automobile. The result 
is that the more complex types of manufacturing tend strongly to be 
located not only near the main markets, but where they can obtain 
the best type of salesmen and of purchasing agents. The best place 
for all these purposes is the large manufacturing cities where many 
industries are already established. 

F. Inventiveness as a Factor in the Distribution of Manufacturing.— 
Even the simplest kinds of manufacturing demand a considerable 
degree of inventiveness. As industries become more complex and 
competition keener, the necessity for ingenuity and inventiveness 
becomes greater. At the same time the possible rewards of a new 
invention increase, for the extent to which a new product can be mar- 
keted increases steadily with the degree to which people become accus- 
tomed to innovations. This is in harmony with the extraordinary 
way in which the number of patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office has increased. According to the following table, the rate is 
about two and a half times as fast as that of the increase in population: 


PATENTS ISSUED ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


TSG0 Reeernc on ceark 4,778 HLS) 0 6 Keren. caterer 26,499 
1870 13,333 IRE NN OY. Sue GiB eeere nD 35,930 
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These figures illustrate the highly important fact that continued suc- 
cess in the higher types of manufacturing demands a constant stream 
of new inventions. The leading place is bound to go to those regions 
where the people have the ability, energy, leisure, and capital to make 
and apply the greatest number of successful inventions. Take a city 
like Waterbury, Connecticut, for example. That one city with almost 
no natural resources, with far less water power than it needs, and little 
except rugged hills for farmland round about it, has been the home of 
hundreds of inventions. One of the machines credited to Waterbury 
makes hair springs so small and delicate that a pound is worth nearly 
$50,000. Another machine carries on 141 operations automatically, and 
still another turns out screws so tiny that thousands are needed to 
fill a thimble. 

The Geographic Conditions of Manufacturing—From the fore- 
going discussion it is evident that while simple forms of manufacturing 
are possible wherever man lives, the evolution of manufacturing puts 
stricter and stricter limits on the regions where the highest types can 
be practiced. When wool and cotton thread were spun only by hand, 
and when the products were woven into cloth by the simple process 
of passing the woof threads back and forth across the warp by hand, 
the quality of the cloth made in the various parts of the world was 
almost the same. To-day, when the finest cloths demand extremely 
complex machinery and great skill in organizing and financing the 
industry, the higher grades of textiles are manufactured only in a very 
limited area, chiefly in the northeastern United States, Great Britain, 
and a small part of continental Europe including Belgium, northern 
France, part of Germany, and Switzerland, together with a few neigh- 
boring regions such as Sweden and southeastern Canada, and one or 
two other areas, including the Pacific Coast of the United States, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. In the same way, although pig iron and 
the coarser steel products are being manufactured more widely now 
than ever before, the making of high grades of steel goods, such as 
complex machines, is strictly limited to the areas just mentioned. The 
most notable fact is that the complex type of manufacturing flourishes 
only (1) where natural selection and migration have given the inhabit- 
ants a racial inheritance of high mental activity and capacity; (2) 
where the climate is so healthful and stimulating that people possess 
great energy and perseverance; (3) where a certain degree of skill 
has been acquired and each generation is able to teach its successor, 
and (4) where abundant capital is available, 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the relation of large cities in the United States to manufacturing. From 
Table 8 E pick out the 10 states with the largest percentage of the population engaged 
in manufacturing and the 10 with the smallest. In Table 6 count the number of cities 
of over 100,000 population located in each of these groups of states and in all the 
rest of the states. How many of the 10 highest states in Table 8 E are also among the 
first 10 in Table 2 E? What do you conclude as to the relation between manufac- 
turing and the size and number of cities? 

2. Study the racial composition of the manufacturing communities of the U. 8. 
From Table 2 G, H, and I, and all columns of Table 3. Let different members of the 
class prepare averages showing the percentage of persons of each race in the 10 states 
which have the largest percentage of the population engaged in manufacturing (see 
Exercise 1). Compare the averages with the corresponding averages in (A) the 10 
states where colored people are most numerous, and (B) the 10 states from Iowa and 
Minnesota westward to the Pacific. What do you conclude as to the races employed 
in the unskilled labor of manufacturing regions? 

3. Study the three stages of manufacturing in some industry other than shoemak- 
ing. Choose an industry from your own town. From books of reference and from 
observation prepare an account of the characteristics of the community and the 
kinds of manufacturing processes in a typical community where the material of your 
industry is subjected to each of the three stages of manufacturing. Describe in 
detail the manufacturing processes in each case. Give the geographical and economic 
reasons for the distribution of the three stages of manufacturing. 

4. Explain why complex selling systems are an almost inevitable result of com- 
plex manufacturing and why they penetrate into the regions of simple and primitive 
manufacturing. 

5. Study one of the following simple industries in its relation to by-products: 
(A) Manufacture of kerosene, (B) slaughtering, (C) manufacture of gas, (D) saw 
mills, (#) cotton ginning. Use encyclopedias and census tables and determine the 
relative importance of the by-products and the original product, both in value and 
in number of persons employed. 

6. Explain the political relations between manufacturing and (A) immigration. 
(B) tariff, and (C) ship subsidies. Explain why the attitude of manufacturing com- 
munities on these subjects is likely to be different from that of agricultural com- 
munities. From the tables in the World Almanac determine the percentage of votes 
cast for a presidential candidate standing for a high tariff compared with the votes 
for his low tariff opponent at any election where the tariff issue was of chief impor- 
tance, and make an isopleth map. Or find the individual votes of the Representa- 
tives at Washington on some recent bills and determine what percentage of the 
representatives of each state voted for restricted immigration, a high tariff, or ship 
subsidies, and make an isopleth map. What relation can you see between your map 
and the dominant industries in various parts of the country? 

7. Compare the map of manufacturing (Fig. 116) with that of climatic energy 
(Fig. 47). From what is said in this chapter about the effect of climate on manu- 
facturing and from your own knowledge explain the resemblances and especially the 
differences of the two maps. What non-climatic factors, geographical and other- 
wise, are especially important in determining the regions where the most manufac- 
turing is done? 
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8. Suppose that three men are of exactly equal ability. One lives in the rugged 
part of Kentucky where transportation is so difficult that people often fashion their 
own tools; the second in a small town in North Carolina where he works in a cotton 
mill; and the third works in a watch factory in a Connecticut brass town. As the 
result of occupation alone what are the chances of mental development in each 
case? How far and in what way would mental development in each case be influ- 
enced by factors outside the man’s immediate job, but depending on the degree of 
development of manufacturing? 


CHAPTER XXII 


COMMERCIAL CENTERS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CITIES 


Factors in the Geographical Distribution of Cities.—In attempting 
to gain a clear idea of the distribution of the great cities which are so 
essential not only in commerce and industry, but in practically every 
aspect of civilization, let us limit ourselves to the cities of over 200,000 
inhabitants given in Tables 4 and 5. Their distribution is represented 
in Fig. 119 where each dot represents a great city. If smaller cities 
were added the general features of the map would still remain un- 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fig. 119.—World Map of Great Cities. 


changed. The factors that control the distribution of cities may be 
divided into two classes: (A) those determining the degree to which 
city life prevails in various regions, and (B) those determining the 
exact location of individual cities. Omitting for the moment all human 
factors, it appears that the main physical factors of the first class are 
climate, the general relief of the land, the proximity of bodies of water, 
the general supply of mineral deposits, and the fertility of the soil. 
Those of the second class comprise especially the minor features of 
_relief, harbors, water-power sites, and the specific location of mineral 
311 
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deposits. This second set produces its results directly by making 
some locations advantageous and others disadvantageous. The first 
set, however, acts for the most part indirectly through its effect on 
occupations, mode of life, density of population, stage of development, 
and type of civilization. 

Climate and the Distribution of Cities——So far as the growth of 
cities is concerned, the effect of climate upon human energy is even 
more important than its effect upon the supply of food and raw mate- 
rials. Cities, as we shall see, are primarily a response to human energy 
and productivity. Accordingly let us compare Fig. 47, showing climatic 
energy, with Fig. 119 showing the distribution of great cities. A | 
resemblance is at once obvious. The regions of stimulating climate are 
thickly dotted with big cities; those with medium climates have a fair 
number; and those with enervating climates, very few. This rela- 
tionship is expressed numerically in the following table: 


Approximate 

Approximate Number of Average Size Percentage 
Population Great Cities | of Great Cities | of Population 
; in Great Cities 


Type of 
Climatic Energy 


A B Cc D 
Very stimulating..| 333,000,000 98 602,000 17.9 
Stimulating......| 290,000,000 27 648,000 6.0 
Medium.........{ 500,000,000 33 692,000 4.6 
Enervating...... 180,000,000 12 565,000 3.8 
Very enervating..| 500,000,000 20 379,000 1.5 


The significant fact here is the regularity and rapidity with which 
the figures in column D tend to diminish from very stimulating to very 
enervating climates. Although the regions of very stimulating climate 
comprise only about 10 per cent of the earth’s surface and contain 
less than a fifth of the people, they contain over half of the great cities. 
The percentage of their population (column D) in great cities is twelve 
times as large as the corresponding percentage in regions of enervat- 
ing climate. Moreover, where the climate is very enervating the main 
growth of the cities is due largely to the temporary presence of people 
from more stimulating regions, as at Bombay, Batavia, Singapore, 
Colombo, and Bahia. 

It is important to know not only the general relation of cities to 
climate, but their exact relation to specific conditions of rainfall and 
temperature. In Fig. 120 the world’s cities of over 200,000 population 
are divided into groups according to rainfall. The height of the irregular 
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line shows the total population in all cities of each group. Large cities 
are almost absent in areas having less than 15 inches of rain, and are 
rare in those with 15 to 20 inches. As the rainfall approaches 25 
inches the cities increase enormously both in number and size. This 
group includes cities like San Francisco, Constantinople, and Adelaide, 
where the rain comes mainly in winter; like Mexico City, Lahore, and 
Peking, where it comes in summer; and many like London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Moscow, in fairly cool regions where a moderate rainfall at 
all seasons is sufficient. Regions with from 25 to 45 inches also contain 
many cities, but where the rainfall rises higher, large cities do not thrive. 

The mean temperature for the year (Fig. 121) seems to be even 
more important than the rainfall in its relation to the location of great 
cities. Where the mean annual temperature (average of warmest and 

Inches of Rainfall 


Persons 9 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 40F, 60 60° 70° 80° 
28,000,000 


Fig. 120.— Population of Great Cities Fra. 121—Mean Temperature and 
Distributed According to Rainfall. Number of Persons Living in Cities 
of Over 200,000 People. 


coldest months) is less than 38° there are no large cities. Where it is 
less than 48° there are very few. But over half (52 per cent) of the 
113,000,000 people who live in cities of more than 200,000 population 
are concentrated in cities having a mean annual temperature ranging 
from 48° to 53° F. At higher temperatures, up to an annual average 
of 62°, cities are fairly numerous, but above that they are rare. The 
76 cities having mean temperatures from 48° to 53° average much 
larger (771,000) than do the 19 cooler cities (505,000), or the 93 warmer 
ones (489,000). 

The summer and winter temperatures of regions where great cities 
are located are illustrated in Fig. 122. The largest cities tend to be 
located where the coldest month averages 32° and the warmest 67°. 
Such temperatures, with an annual rainfall of about 25 inches and with 
plenty of storms at all seasons so that the rainfall is distributed quite 
evenly throughout the year, appear to furnish the most favorable 
climate for the development of great cities. This differs only a little 
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from the ideal climate as determined in other ways in previous chapters. 
Berlin approaches this type more nearly than does any other great 
city, just as London comes nearest to the ideal as determined by the 
more exact methods described in a previous chapter. 

Relief and the General Distribution of Cities—The relation of 
relief to the location of cities is much simpler than that of climate. 
The overwhelming majority of the world’s large cities are located on 

Nesebar level plains, as in the case of Chi- 
$i 520 17 0071007. 00 9°02 OE cago, Berlin, and Peking, or at least 
in regions of gentle relief, as at New 
York and Paris. A city built on 
really steep hills, like those of San 
Francisco or Hongkong, is rare. 
Level land is so great an asset that 
many cities, such as Seattle and 
Boston, have cut down some of 
their especially inconvenient high 
places, and used the material to fill 
10° 20° 30° 40° 60° 60° 70° 80° 90° 100° up shallow parts of their harbors. 
Fic. 122.—Average Size of Large Cities Large cities avoid high altitudes as 
in Relation to Coldest Month (Solid wel] as rugged relief. Among the 
poe Pagne esa Month (Dotted cities of over 200,000 population 

pov in Tables 4 and 5, only Denver, 
Tabriz, Teheran, Tiflis, Madrid, and Mexico City are located at high 
altitudes. All of these except Tiflis, which is in a broad valley, are 
situated upon piedmont plains of low relief. It seems to be difficult 
for a great city to grow up where the altitude is great, and almost 
impossible where the relief is really rugged. 

Great Cities and Water Transportation.— Bodies of water are almost 
as important as relief in determining what parts of the earth shall 
have many large cities. Here are the facts as to how the large cities 
of Tables 4 and 5 are related to bodies of water: 


93, with an average population of 636,000, are sea ports. 
9, with an average population of 752,000, are lake ports. 
42, with an average population of 653,000, are river ports. 
46, with an average population of 464,000, have no water communication. 


Sites where water communication is available are not 1 per cent 
as numerous as those where there are no navigable waterways. Yet 
‘such sites have been chosen for three times as many large cities as 
have the vast areas where no navigable waterways exist, and the cities 
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on the sites beside the oceans, lakes, and rivers are much larger than 
the others. 

Minerals as a Factor in City Distribution—In many dry parts of 
the world such as the Rocky Mountain States, northern Mexico, 
northern Chile, and the interior of Australia, a large part of the cities 
are mining centers. The same is true in some regions such as Alaska, 
which are too cold for profitable agriculture, in mountains like the 
Urals and Erzgebirge, and in certain old worn-down mountains such as 

—those containing the iron ores of Lake Superior. Coal regions, such as 
South Wales, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, are full of 


AA 3 ® Cities in coal regions 
- 9 Cities outside coal fields 


'+.:/| Bituminous coal fields (WZ Anthracite coal fields 


Fig. 123.—Coal Fields and Cities in Pennsylvania. 


small mining cities. Mining alone, however, almost never leads to 
the growth of large cities. A few of fair size, like Johannesburg in 
South Africa, are indeed almost wholly devoted to mining, but as a 
rule the mines at any one place do not employ more than a few thousand 
men. In fact, in our whole list of cities with over 200,000 inhabitants, 
only Cardiff and Denver, both of which are among the smallest of the 
great cities, owe their growth largely to mineral production. Even in 
these it is not actual mining which causes the cities to be large, but the 
treatment and shipment of the product, together with the work of 
supplying the small mining towns with food and other goods. 
This illustrates the fact that the chief effect of minerals upon the 
distribution of large cities is accomplished indirectly through the work 
of manufacturing. How important this is may be judged from Fig. 123 
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showing all the cities of Pennsylvania, both large and small. The 
anthracite coal field in the northeast and the bituminous field in the 
southwest each have a group of coal cities, mostly small, centering 
around Scranton and Pittsburgh. Although these two coal fields 
embrace only a small part of the area of Pennsylvania, they support 
over half of the incorporated cities. Similar conditions prevail in 
Britain, as is also the case in the coal fields of Belgium, Germany, 
France, Alabama, and elsewhere. 

Soil and Cities—Good soil, like every other condition that increases ~ 
the productivity of a region, has a certain tendency to foster the growth 
of cities. In Alabama, Fig. 22 C, for example, the Black Belt has six 
small cities within its limits‘or on its borders, whereas the much larger 
area to the south has only two. In Kentucky the central part of the 
Blue Grass region contains six small cities, whereas an area several 
times as great among the mountains contains none, but this is due 
to relief much more than to soil. In Iowa, on the other hand, we 
have seen that in counties containing cities the soil, as judged from 
the value of the farm land, averages no better than in other counties. 
Moreover, the prairie states of America and the most fertile plains 
of India, China, Europe, and South America are by no means the 
regions where cities are most numerous. Fertile soils undoubtedly 
play a great part in the growth of cities, but modern transportation 
permits their influence to be felt thousands of miles away. New York 
and London probably get as much stimulus from the world’s dark- 
colored fertile soils as do the cities located directly in their midst. 

The Character of the Hinterland.—The preceding sentence brings 
out the fact that the distribution of cities depends not only on specific 
conditions such as climate, relief, minerals, and soils, but upon the 
general combination of conditions in the hinterlands. /The hinterland 
proper is the immediate country upon which the city depends for 
existence, and is distinct from the more distant regions with which the 
city is in intimate connection. | 

It is the region whose surplus products the city disposes of and 
whose demands it tries to supply j the more distant regions are those 
to which the city reaches out in order to find a market for its hinter- 
land’s surplus and to obtain the products which its hinterland does 
not produce. The commercial city is like a giant sitting at the gateway 
of his estate. With one hand he sweeps up the products which the 
people of his hinterland prepare; with the other he reaches far out. to 
other people, strangers perhaps, and offers his people’s products in 
exchange for something which he can hand back to his own subjects. 
Kansas City, for example, receives corn, wheat, cattle, and other 
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agricultural produce from its hinterland, which lies mainly to the west 
of it. It sells its goods largely in the manufacturing cities of the East 
and even in Europe where Kansas beef, pork, and flour feed the workers 
who make machinery, cloth, railway cars, and articles of adornment. 
The hinterlands of cities may overlap, for example that of St. Louis 
overlaps and partially includes that of Kansas City, for many of the 
goods that are shipped to or from the latter are bought or sold by 
merchants in St. Louis. In the same way the hinterland of Chicago 

overlaps that of both St. Louis and Kansas City, while that of New 
York extends over most of the northern United States as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The products received from the hinterland of a coastal commercial - 
center are rarely of the same bulk and value as those sent out to other 
regions. This is evident in many of the cities in Table 39. Regions 
with more exports than imports have what is called a favorable balance 
of trade (see Table 38 K), while those with more imports than exports 
have an unfavorable balance (Table 38 L). An excess of imports over 
exports, however, is by no means necessarily an unfavorable sign, espe- 
cially if a city engages in entrepdét trade or is a great financial center. 
At London, for example, in 1923, for every hundred dollars’ worth 
of exports there were $197 worth of imports. This is because London is 
a great financial and shipping center. Therefore large sums must be 
paid to it by foreign countries for interest on investments and for 
carrying freight in the ships which it owns. These sums are paid in 
goods, not currency, and hence the imports must exceed the exports. 
In other cases such as Calcutta, Alexandria, and especially Galveston, 
the imports are small compared with the exports. In such cases a few 
raw materials, jute and cotton in the present instances, are raised in 
great quantities in the hinterlands of the ports and are shipped in an 
almost unmanufactured state. In general, an undeveloped region with 
only primitive or simple manufactures exports more than it imports, 
while the highly developed country imports a great deal and balances 
this against its investments. The character of a city depends very 
largely on the nature of the hinterland as thus indicated, for where the 
product is chiefly raw materials and food the activity is slight. The 
manufacturing and financial centers that want these products are the 
places where most of the active buying and selling is done. Thus 
although both New Orleans and Galveston carry on a greater foreign 
commerce than Boston or Philadelphia, their réle is relatively passive. 
Their commercial activity is much less than that of the northern cities 
where exports and imports are more nearly equal and more varied so 
that they require r.uch more planning in order to prepare and sell them. 
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The Detailed Position of Commercial Centers.—Thus far we have 
been considering the geographical conditions which cause commercial 
centers of a particular character or stage of development to be located 
in certain general types of regions. Now we must consider why the 
centers are located in particular positions within their general regions 
and why one position fosters growth far more than another. Except 
in special cases, such as mining centers, the chief factor here is transporta- 
tion. A city whose main business is commerce must be so placed that 
the trade of a certain distinct area flows to it more easily than to any 
neighboring center. The larger the natural catch basin, the larger the 
commercial center. Such basins are primarily the natural drainage 
basins, for man utilizes nature’s routes wherever possible, either floating 
goods down stream or building roads in the valley bottoms. New York 
City is a famous example of a commercial city which owes much of its 
supremacy over such neighbors as Philadelphia, Providence, and Boston 
to the Hudson-Mohawk Valley, which penetrates the Appalachian high- 
land, thus giving easy access to the vast level region extending as far as 
the Rocky Mountains. St. Louis and New Orleans are other examples 
of commercial centers whose position depends on the relation of trade 
routes to river basins. They cannot rival New York and Chicago 
because their main routes run southward instead of eastward toward 
the most active regions of the United States and Europe. 

The physical conditions which most frequently determine the posi- 
tion of commercial centers may be briefly summed up as follows: 
(1) Junctions of valleys, which usually means junctions of rivers, as at 
Pittsburgh. (2) Crossing places of roads in a plain. Generally a 
plain contains many crossings since the roads and railroads can go 
almost everywhere. Hence, there are usually many small commercial 
centers as in Iowa and Indiana, but a great combination of cross 
roads may cause one city to outrival the others as Indianapolis has 
done. (3) Mountain gaps. Many trade routes are temporarily 
dammed as it were by meeting the mountains, and hence have to turn 
and flow parallel to the mountains until they find a gap, as at Vienna. 
(4) Breaks in inland water routes also deternzine the position of a city, 
as in the case of the falls of the Ohio where Louisville grew up. (5) The 
crossing places of rivers determine the location. of a large number of 
cities, among which are St. Louis and Omaha. The number of cities 
whose names contain the syllables “ bridge ” or “ ford,” or their foreign 
equivalents, testifies to the great importance of this cause which deter- 
mined the original position of many great cities, including London 
and Paris. (6) The heads and to a less extent any main indentations 
of lakes, and the places where lakes meet land r¢eutes are favorable 
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for the growth of commercial centers. Buffalo, Chicago, and Duluth 
are examples. (7) Closely allied to the lake centers of commerce are 
cities like Albany at the head of deep-water navigation. Such places, 
like most of those where land and water meet, owe much of their impor- 
tance to the fact that the means of transportation must be changed. 
The cargo must be transferred from ocean vessels to canal boats, rail- 
ways, or trucks. 

(8) Last and most important are the places where land routes meet 
ocean routes, their importance is due to the extreme cheapness and 
ease of water transportation, and to the fact that when goods are once 
on the water they can be carried immense distances and in a great 
many directions without trans-shipment. To-day, the oceans, instead 
of being barriers to commerce, may almost be called magnets. The 
Atlantic draws the United States into intimate contact with Europe 
and make us share the problems of that continent whether we will or no. 
The Pacific draws us toward Japan and China so that we cannot ignore 
what happens in those countries. Commerce thinks of the ocean as a 
great level track with infinite switching possibilities and requiring far less 
fuel than even the best railway. 

Ocean ports may be divided into four types according to the char- 
acter of the harbor and its relation to routes on the land: (A) Open 
roadsteads such as Boulogne. These are usually poor because they 
do not offer good, safe harbors with plenty of depth and protection from 
the winds and waves. Also, they are rarely located at the mouths 
of large valleys, so that transportation toward the interior is hampered. 
(B) Bay ports like Boston. At such places the harbor may be safe, 
commodious, and deeper than that of Boston, and there may be plenty 
of room for docks and for a city; but if they are like Boston in lack- 
ing a gentle, easy valley leading far into the interior, they are much 
hampered. If the Hudson Valley ran eastward instead of southward 
from Albany, Boston rather than New York might be America’s greatest 
city. (C) River ports like New Orleans and Antwerp have the advan- 
tage of easy communication inland, but are often hampered by lack 
of depth and of space for anchorage, docks, and wharves. Only by 
extensive digging or by going far up or down the river can room be 
found. (D) Ports with both a bay and a river, as at New York and 
San Francisco, are the most fortunate of all. They usually combine 
safe and commodious anchorage with plenty of room for docks and 
wharves and with easy access to the interior. Nevertheless, they do not 
necessarily determine the positions of the largest cities, for Riga, and 
Nikolaiyevsk at the mouth of the Amur have such positions. So, too, 
does Smyrna, but it does not rival Boston, for example. 
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The growth of a commercial center is due primarily to the character 
of its hinterland. The part played by transportation is to determine 
the exact position of the city which is bound to grow up somewhere 
in order to handle the commerce of the hinterland. Constantinople, 
more than almost any other city, owes its growth to its wonderful 
combination of (a) a large bay, (b) a drowned river, (c) a deep inlet 
from the ocean extending far inland via the Black Sea, and (d) the 
crossing of land and water routes. Yet though its immediate position 
is perhaps more advantageous than that of any other city, it does not, 
rival New York, London, Paris, Tokio, Chicago, Berlin, and Phila- 
delphia because it is not located in a region where cities as great as 
those just mentioned are yet needed. 

The Human Factor in the Growth of Ports.—In the days of sailing 
vessels and post roads, time was by no means so great a factor in trans- 
portation as to-day. Delays were expected because they were frequent, 
but to-day even an ocean steamer is expected to arrive almost on time. 
This change has occurred partly because of the expense of operating 
railroads and steamships. If a great steamer must lie idle waiting for 
room to dock or for a proper tide, the cost, including interest on the 
investment as well as wages, wear and tear, may run up to $5000 per 
day, and even on a train a delay of a few hours is very costly. Con- 
sequently, railway yards, warehouses, dockage space, equipment for 
loading and unloading, deep channels, and the other facilities provided 
by man are often more important than natural advantages in helping a 
city to grow commercially. Since shipping, far more than land com- 
merce, can easily move from port to port, the up-to-date ports of the 
world vie with each other in attracting it by providing facilities for 
loading and unloading quickly and cheaply. Conveyor belts and lifting 
towers, chutes, escalators, cranes, and cold-storage warehouses are only 
a part of the equipment, although even so there is still a great amount of 
work for longshoremen. 

The problem of building piers illustrates the human element in the 
growth of ports. Most American ports have room enough to build 
piers which are relatively cheap, but Hamburg, for example, has had 
to overcome the difficulty of a narrow river by the expensive method 
of digging slips. (London and Liverpool have a disadvantage which 
most American and German ports do not suffer, for the rise of the tide 
is excessive. So English engineers have devised a system of docks 
that can be closed like locks. The question of the ownership of wharves 
is important, for dockage rates and management have almost as much 
to do with the attractiveness of a port as have the channel, wharves, 
and warehouses. Some ports are owned by the public, for example, 
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the municipal ports of Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Bristol. 
Others, including those of London, Liverpool, and Seattle are admin- 
istered as public trusts by the government; and still others, including 
Galveston, Savannah, and Southampton, are owned by private com- 
panies. In Europe, public ownership predominates. In the United 
States the semi-public type is most common where the Federal Gov- 
ernment combines with the state or city or both, and where railroads 
and special dock companies also control part of the port. 

A fine example of well-planned port facilities is the Bush Terminal 
at New York City. Built as an experiment, it was largely ignored 
by steamers for several years until its owners’ enterprise had convinced 
shippers of its practicability. Now it forms a small but complete 
commercial city in itself, with a subsidiary manufacturing city. When 
the terminal was completed its facilities included 8 piers, 2 floating 
bridges, 116 warehouses, a cold storage plant with a capacity of a 
million cubic feet, 9 car floats, 16 barges, 11 locomotives, and 30 miles 
of track. Eighteen steamship lines operated from the terminal to for- 
eign ports all the way from Norway to Zanzibar, and over a million 
tons of freight were handled. In addition to this there were 16 loft 
buildings, each a block in size, and together housing 220 industries. 
The working population of the terminal amounted to 24,000 people, 
which means that they and their families numbered at least a hundred 
thousand. So huge and complicated an organization is possible only 
where a great number of geographical conditions combine to produce a 
commercial city of the maximum size, with a maximum degree of 
activity, and serving a highly developed and populous hinterland with 
enormous resources. 

Cities and Density of Population—Human factors are as important 
in determining the general location of cities as in determining which of 
several individual cities in any given region shall grow most rapidly. 
The greatest of these factors is the general stage of development and the 
productivity of the people. It is often supposed that density of popu- 
lation also has much to do with the distribution of cities. In a certain 
sense this is true, for if the population is dense there must be many 
centers of commerce. But these centers may be of insignificant size, 
as in Java with its almost unequaled density of population. The point 
to be noted is that the percentage of city dwellers has little to do with 
the density of population. South Carolina, for example, has 55 people 
per square mile, but only 10 per cent of them live in cities; California, 
on the contrary, has 22 per square mile, but 57 per cent of them are in 
cities. It is likewise true that New Mexico has only about 3 people 
per square mile, and only 4 per cent of these live in cities of over 10,000; 
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while Rhode Island has nearly 600 people per square mile, and 83 per 
cent of them live in cities. 

Java and Australia illustrate the same thing as the Carolinas and 
California, but on a much more extreme scale, while England belongs 
to the same type as Rhode Island. Java has as many people as England 
and more than six times as many as Australia. Yet it has only two 
cities of over 200,000 population, Batavia with 300,000 people, and 
Soerabaya with 200,000. England, omitting Scotland, has 19 such 
cities with an average size of 600,000, and Australia has four averaging 
587,000. So far as the total city population is concerned, the dis- 
crepancy is still greater, for Java has 23 million people in great cities, 
while England has 113, and Australia 23. Now Java is one of the 
most densely populated places in the world—692 per square mile, 
against 700 per square mile in England. Moreover, its population, 
as measured by tropical standards, is industrious, peaceful, and com- 
mercially inclined. The island lies not far from the great trade route 
between Europe and the Far East, and it ig well governed by a very 
active Dutch community. Thus, it~hag many of the most important 
conditions which lead to the growth of citi Australia, on the other 
hand, has only 2 people per square mile an fonly 18 even in a relatively 
well-settled part like Victoria where the chmate is good. Yet Austra- 
lia’s six state capitals contain almost exactly as many people as all of 
Java’s cities of over 10,000. How cam so many people live on the 
farms in Java? How can so many live in the cities of Australia where 
manufacturing is still in its youth? 

So far as Java is concerned, the answer lies partly in the extreme 
fertility of the volcanic soil, the large percentage of the total area that is 
capable of cultivation, the warm, rainy equatorial climate which makes 
it possible to raise two or three crops almost everywhere, the small size 
of the Javanese people which diminishes their requirements for food, 
and the climatic conditions which also diminish the requirements for 
food and at the same time make it possible to get along with very 
little in the way of clothing and shelter. More important than these, 
however, are the temperament and habits of the people which not 
only cause them to be relatively unproductive (Fig. 2), but to be satis- 
fied with a standard of living which requires little beyond the food 
needed to support life. Australia, on the other hand, can support a 
huge proportion of its people in cities not because its soil is especially 
productive, its minerals especially abundant, or its climate propitious 
to agriculture, but because its people are few in proportion to the 
resources, and especially because they have the pioneer temperament 
which impels them to great and persistent activity. 
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Great Cities and Stage of Civilization.—This leads us to inquire how 
far civilization and cities are connected. A comparison of Fig. 119 
with Fig. 48, showing the distribution of civilization, gives the following 
result: 


Approximate 
Stage of Approximate Number of Average Size Percentage 
Civilization Population Great Cities | of Great Cities | of Population 


in Great Cities 


Werva high. . sac 280,000,000 98 649,000 23 
ag Oe e230). 000000 33 653,000 9 
Medium.........| 720,000,000 41 550,000 3 
POW Rei Bl hia 450,000,000 16 330,000 1 
Nerve OW. «is 110,000,000 2 238,000 4 


This table is like the one where climate and the people in cities 
were compared, but is more regular, and the contrasts between the 
highest and lowest are greater. The legitimate inference seems to be 
that the stage of civilization is the primary factor which determines 
the degree to which great cities develop. But civilization, as the term 
is generally employed, is mainly an expression of human activity and 
productivity. Thus our chief conclusion is that great cities and a high 
percentage of city dwellers are mainly a result of high productivity. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1.- Distribution of urban population. Draw threeisopleth maps based on columns 
E and F in Table 2 and B in Table 5. What other maps do these resemble? Why? 
Which of your three maps is most regular? Why? What does this indicate as to 
the relation between climate, civilization, and cities? 

2. On the maps of Exercise 1 insert the metropolitan districts of Table 6, atid 
the European cities of over 300,000 population from Table 4. Beside each city 
insert a bar proportioned to the foreign commerce as shown in column C of Table 39. 
What does your map suggest as to the degree to which foreign commerce is con- 
centrated in a few cities? 

3. Classify the cities of over 300,000 population in Table 4 and in column B of 
Table 6 as (a) seaports or river ports reached by ocean traffic, (b) lake ports, (c) river 
or canal ports not reached by ocean steamers, (d) cities that are not ports. Find 
the total number and average size of each of these groups. How does the number of 
sites where seaports and lake ports might be located compare with the number 
where river ports and cities that are not ports might be located? How far do the 
river ports owe their growth to water-borne river traffic? What do you conclude 
as to the importance of oceans, great lakes and other connected waterways in the 
growth of cities? 
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4. From Table 39 make a table of the fifteen cities with the greatest total foreign 
commerce. After each city indicate (a) population (Tables 4 and 6); (b) population 
of country (Table 1); (c) whether imports or exports are in excess; (d) mean 
temperature (average of July and January, Figs. 4 and 5); (e) kind of harbor, ie., 
(drowned coast, river, artificial, etc.); (f) position on map of civilization (high, 
low, etc., in Fig. 48); (g) main kinds of exports and imports by general classes 
(Tables 42-44). Summarize the geographical conditions which determine the 
location of the greatest cities. 

5. On an outline map of the United States let one group of students insert for 
each city or district two bars proportional to the values of imports (column 
A) and of exports (column C), respectively, in Table 41. Let another group do the 
same for the tonnage of imports and exports (columns B and D). In what parts 
of the country are the exports (a) more valuable, (b) more bulky than the imports 
or the reverse? Describe whatever systematic differences there are between cities 
so located that their trade in one direction is much more valuable or more bulky 
than in the other. 


PART III 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CHAPTER XXIII 
INDUSTRIES WHERE MAN ROBS NATURE 


The Natural Advantages of the United States—No other country 
rivals the United States in wealth. Before the Great War the average 
wealth per capital was over $2000, and now, because of the increase in 
prices, it is about $3000. Great Britain ($2500), Canada ($2475), 
France ($2300), Australia ($1725), and New Zealand ($1380) appear 
to come next, although these figures are not very reliable because 
estimated according to different systems. They serve, however, to 
bring out the great concentration of wealth in the United States. The 
cause of such concentration is one of the great geographical questions. 
Why is the wealth per person in the United States, even under normal 
conditions, more than in the most progressive part of Europe, ten 
times as great as in Japan, and possibly fifty times as great as in China? 

The answer lies chiefly in four conditions: (1) the racial and social 
inheritance of the inhabitants, (2) the absence of any large settled 
aboriginal population, (3) the excellent climate, (4) the great and 
undeveloped natural resources of a new country, and (5) the fact that 
the population is still only moderately dense. 

(1) The original colonists were largely a picked group with uncom- 
monly high ideals and strong characters. The Pilgrims, Puritans, 
Quakers, and Huguenots thought for themselves and did what they 
believed right even when others opposed them. They not only brought 
to America some of the best ideas of Europe but had other ideas of 
their own. Many other early immigrants had the thrift to save money 
for a long, hazardous and expensive voyage, and the courage and love 
of adventure that made them willing to face the hardships of the wilder- 
ness. In later years these higher types of immigrants have been diluted 
by people of less ability, who were poor or unhappy at home and hoped 
here to find wealth and comfort. To-day Canada receives a much 
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higher type of immigration than the United States, for it carefully 
weeds out the unfit by inspection in their own homes. Nevertheless, 
the people of the United States as well as Canada are still of relatively 
high quality and preserve a high standard of living because a large 
proportion are descended from Europeans who had more than the 
average ability and character. 

(2) The immigrants to temperate North America were fortunate in 
going to a region where the population was sparse and also nomadic. 
When an advanced race settles among an aboriginal race having dif- 
ferent ideals and lower standards, as in Mexico, Peru, and South Africa, 
it almost inevitably is held back or deteriorates. Fortunately for the 
United States and Canada, the scanty Indian population consisted 
largely of hunting tribes who moved westward as the white man 
advanced. Hence, except where the mistake was made of introducing 
slaves and later of fostering a poor type of immigration, these countries 
have been free from racial handicaps such as are the bane of South Africa 
and much of South America. 

(3) The United States and southern Canada contain the only great 
section of the world where the climate rivals that of Europe in its com- 
bined advantages for both agriculture and man. Agriculture is almost 
incalculably benefited by having sufficient rain at all seasons and 
relatively little variation from year to year. Man, as appears in 
Chapters VIII and IX, has the best health and most energy in a climate 
with storms at all seasons and with a strong but not excessive contrast 
between summer and winter. 

(4) A country with the preceding advantages is just the place where 
abundant undeveloped natural resources are most important, especially 
if transportation is easy. In North America, when the white man first 
came, the greatest resource was the virgin soil, especially in the central 
plains. The other natural resources are chiefly the minerals, forests, 
and fish. These last three are the subject of the rest of this chapter; 
they give rise to the industries which most ruthlessly rob Nature of her 
wealth without putting back anything in return. 

(5) One of the great advantages of the United States is that its 
population is less dense than that of most parts of the world. There is 
much dispute as to whether a low standard of living leads to density of 
population or whether density of population leads to a low standard 
of living. The fact probably is that the two things work together. If 
for any reason population is allowed to become too dense, as appears to 
have happened in the Kentucky mountains, the standards of living must 
either fall because there is not land enough to provide sufficient products 
for all, or else a community must somehow draw upon other regions either 
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through migration or by taking up occupations such as manufacturing 
and then bringing food and raw materials from elsewhere. On the other 
hand, if the standard of living is lowered for any cause whatever, the 
population is almost sure to increase. The United States at present is in 
the fortunate position of having a high standard of living and of not yet 
feeling serious pressure from population. Nevertheless, it is an ominous 
sign that the most densely populated parts of the United States are also 
the parts where there is the greatest poverty and where the standards of 
living show most tendency to fall. 

The Mineral Wealth of North America.—In the accompanying table 
compare the percentage of the world’s production of minerals derived 
from each continent, with the corresponding percentages of population 


APPROXIMATE PHRCENTAGE OF WORLD’S MINERAL PRODUCTION 
BY CONTINENTS, 1923 
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in the bottom line. In North America, only antimony, graphite, man- 
ganese, platinum, pyrite, and tin are produced in quantities less than 
would be expected if production depended solely on the number of people. 
The same is true of the United States, except that nickel must be added 
to the exceptions, and pyrite omitted. In thirteen cases the per- 
centages for North America are more than four times the percentage 
of population. The only important minerals in which any continent 
except Europe excels North America are antimony, gold, phosphates, 
platinum, tin, and tungsten. In proportion to the population the 
production of minerals in North America, and especially in the United 
States, exceeds that of every other continent. In mineral reserves, as 
opposed to mineral production, North America similarly leads in many 
respects, although here we cannot speak so positively. But even if 
large discoveries should be made in other continents, North America, 
and especially the United States, will not easily lose their high rank. 

The Relative Importance of Mineral Products.—The importance of 
mineral products is almost incalculable. The discovery of how to smelt 
iron ranks with the introduction of speech, fire, tools, domestic animals, 
agriculture, and the wheel as a great epoch in human progress. Never- 
theless in 1919, the year covered by the census of 1920, the mineral 
wealth produced in the United States was worth only 43 billion dollars 
compared with 20 billion for farm products, and 25 billion as the value 
added by manufacturing. Indeed, the mineral production that year 
was less valuable than two great crops, corn (3850 million) and wheat 
(2 billion). Thus, important as minerals are, they cannot compare 
either with the soil or with human labor as a source of wealth. 

The accompanying table shows the relative values of the mineral 
products of the United States. The fuels are worth more than twice, 
and the quarry products three-fourths, as much as the metals. Ordi- 
nary stone produced in the United States is worth about three times 
as much as silver or gold, while sand exceeds lead. 

Distribution of Mineral Production in the United States.— Figures 
124, 125, and 126, showing the distribution of fuels, metals, and the 
non-metals other than fuels in the United States and Canada, present 
an interesting contrast. The most noteworthy general features are: 
(1) the far denser shading of the fuel map than of either of the others ; 
(2) the wide distribution of fuels in the United States and their scarcity 
in Canada; (3) the fact that only in the production of the non-metals 
other than fuels does Canada seem to rank with the United States in 
proportion to population. In the fuel map, Fig. 124, the enormous 
concentration in Pennsylvania and West Virginia represents not only 
all the true anthracite coal of the world and the best part of the bitumin- 
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VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED TO A VALUE OF OVER $20,000,000 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923 


(Expressed in Millions of Dollars) 
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Fig. 124.—Annual Production of Fuels in the United States and Canada. 


ous coal of the United States, but also considerable supplies of petroleum 


and natural gas. 


This eastern area of abundant fuels continues to 


Illinois on the west and Alabama on the south. Probably no other part 


of the world is so well supplied with high-grade fuel. 


A second important 


concentration centers in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas and extends 
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over into the neighboring states. It represents a fair production of 
coal and a huge production of petroleum. A third but much smaller 
concentration in California is due to petroleum alone. In Canada the 
value of the entire production of fuels is approximately the same as in 
Colorado, and less than in thirteen other states. 


Canada (1922), 


The metals of the United States and Canada show a much less 
marked concentration than do the fuels. By far the greatest concen- 
tration occurs in the Lake Superior region and is due mainly to iron ore, 
although there is also a little copper. Arizona and the entire tier of 
Rocky Mountain States as far as British Columbia likewise show a 
rather high degree of productivity in the metals, but this is not so con- 
spicuous as might be expected from the reputation which these states 
have acquired as mining centers. Copper and silver, with smaller 
amounts of lead, zinc, and gold, are the main metallic products of the 
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Rocky Mountain area. A third distinct mineral-producing area is the 
lead and zine region of Missouri. The non-metals other than fuels, 
on the other hand, are distributed quite evenly over the country. 
In a general way their value bears a fairly close relation to the density 
of population and the activity of business. Quarrying, like agriculture, 
is a relatively universal occupation, not only in the United States but 
in almost all well-inhabited countries, except plains with deep soil and 
tropical regions with a dense cover of vegetation. In the United 
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States, however, its products are worth scarcely one-twentieth as much 
as the agricultural products. 

The value of the output of minerals per worker in various regions 
varies far more erratically than does the similar value in agriculture or 
manufacturing. This is due to great differences in (1) the richness of 
mines, (2) the depth at which the ore is dug, (3) expenses in draining 
and ventilating the mines, (4) transportation, and (5) the amount of 
material that must be removed to get a given product. Thus in 1919 
the production of copper per worker in the copper industry was 63 tons in 
Michigan, nearly 16 in Idaho, and nearly 19 in Arizona. In Texas, 
where the oil wells average 27 barrels per day, there is only one worker 
for each 7100 barrels produced per year, while in Pennsylvania where the 
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wells are old and average only 0.3 barrel per day the annual production 
per man is 820 barrels. Another noteworthy difference between min- 
ing and agriculture is the extreme localization of each product. Iowa, 
for example, is a great corn state, but corn furnished only 39 per cent 
of the value of its farm products in 1919, while animals furnished about 
25, wheat 11, and hay 11. In Mississippi, one of the states where the 
one-crop system is most persistent, 54 per cent of the value of the farm 
products in 1919 was due to cotton, 18 to corn, and 14 to animals. On 
the other hand, in Pennsylvania, coal mining employs over 93 per cent 
of the persons engaged in mining; in Arizona an equal percentage is 
engaged in mining copper, and in four-fifths of the states over half the 
mining population is engaged in a single industry. In more than half 
the states the three leading mineral industries employ more than 90 
per cent of all the people engaged in such occupations. This means 
that in mining regions, as in those devoted to one-crop agriculture, if 
the main industry suffers there is little else to fall back on. 

The Problem of the Mineral Industries—Every industry has its 
own problems, which often have a widespread effect. For example, 
how far can the production of gold be increased without lessening the 
value of the product? Anything that lowers the cost of producing 
gold immediately increases the supply of gold brought to the mints, 
and raises the gold reserves. This tends to make money cheap, which 
is the same as making prices high. Thus any marked change in the 
rate at which gold is produced not only makes trouble in business, but 
raises a serious problem for the owner of gold mines. 

The production of most mineral products varies according to the 
general conditions of business. The demand for iron, as we have seen, 
is regarded as a good indication of the general trend of business. Among 
the metals the price of copper is especially subject to fluctuations. 
Hence, copper mines often suffer periods of stagnation and the stock of 
copper companies is a favorite among stock market manipulators. Of 
late, petroleum has been the most variable of all the main mineral 
products, both in the amount of production in any given area and in the 
price of the stock of its companies. Variations in mineral production 
have a great effect not only on the local population, but upon financial 
centers through fluctuations in dividends, in the price of stock, and 
in the calls for new investments. The price of mineral products often 
determines how active many kinds of factories shall be. 

Many fluctuations in mineral production arise from causes outside 
the general conditions of business. For example, the seasonal character 
of the coal business works much harm in this greatest of all mineral 
industries. Although industrial consumers create a demand for coal 
all the year, they burn more in the winter than the summer, not only 
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because of the low temperature but because the busy season is more 
apt to come in winter. In the United States, domestic users, who 
consume about 120 million tons per year against 180 million by manu- 
 facturers, 125 million by railroads, and 10 million by steamships, 
provide an extremely seasonal market. Hence, the miners often work 
only part time. They have struck more than once in order to assure 
themselves at least thirty hours of work per week and wages enough 
in that time to enable them to support their families. They would work 
full time at lower hourly wages, if they were sure of full-time work all 
the year. One remedy for this lies in storing coal during the dull season. 
With proper machinery the cost of putting it into storage and taking 
it out again is only 10 to 15 cents a ton. Such storage would reduce 
the cost of mining, free labor for other industries, and help the rail- 
roads. At present the railroads require an unnecessarily large equip- 
ment because there is a great demand for coal cars in the autumn 
while many are idle in the spring. The coal trains require engines and 
crews just when the crops also make great demands. In coal mining, 
more than in most businesses, one of the greatest needs is to overcome 
the effect of the seasons and create a uniform flow of business. The 
great difficulties of West Virginia in education, in public safety, and in 
other respects would be distinctly helped if the coal miners had steady 
work at fair wages all the year. 

Another very serious type of fluctuation in the coal business arises 
from the fact that in no other industry are strikes so frequent, so wide- 
spread, and so prolonged. Here is the record of strikes in the coal 
mines of the United States for twenty-three years: 


Thousands Thousands 
Average Average 
Days Days 
ees Men on | Working Lost ee Men on | Working Lost 
Strike | Days Lost | per Man Strike | Days Lost | per Man 
1900 | 132 4,878 37 1912 311 12,527 40 
1901 21 734 35 1913 135 3,049 23 
1902 200 16,672 83 1914 162 11,014 68 
1903 47 1,341 28 1915 67 2,467 37 
1904 78 3,383 43 1916 171 3,345 20 
1905 38 797 Dil 1917 160 2,348 15 
1905 372 19,201 52 1918 79 509 6 
1907 33 462 14 1919 453 15,761 35 
1908 145 5,450 38 1920 282 5,914 21 
1909 25 724 29 1921 151 3,106 21 
1910 218 19,251 88 1922 603 73,497 122 
1911. 41 984 24 — 
t Average . 171 9,018 39 
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The record indicates an average loss of about $125 per miner in 
wages each year, or one-sixth of the average income. The great coal 
strike of 1922 is estimated to have cost the miners $50,000,000 per 
month in wages, the operators $30,000,000, and the general public an- 
other huge sum. The anthracite strike in 1925 and 1926 was even worse. 
It lasted 165 days, affected 828 mines and 158,000 men, and cost toward 
a million dollars a day in wages, half as much in profits to the mine 
owners, and perhaps half a billion dollars in all. 

In no other state is the percentage of miners so high as in West 
Virginia, and nowhere else are serious strikes so common. During the 
present century civil war has almost occurred several times when the 
private police of the mine owners have struggled with the miners. 

The fluctuations due to the exhaustion of supplies are in the long run 
far more dangerous than any other fluctuations in mineral production. 
Fortunately this does not yet apply to coal, iron, aluminum, stone, 
clay, and lime. It applies, however, to most of the other metals and 
rarer mineral products. Abandoned copper, lead, and zine mines 
can be counted by the hundred in various parts of the world; old gold- 
dredging operations in California have left certain river valleys a mere 
waste of gravel. The world would probably soon want hundreds of 
times the present supply of platinum, tungsten and other rare minerals, 
if the supply were abundant. The scarcity of many minerals was 
especially emphasized during the Great War. For example, the 
United States is the largest user of chromite, but is not normally a large 
producer. In 1913 the domestic production was only 230 tons, or less 
than half of 1 per cent of the normal consumption of 65,000 tons, used 
mainly for special kinds of steel, for tanning leather and for refractory 
brick and furnace lining. By developing small deposits, the United 
States raised its production to nearly 84,000 tons in 1918, an amount 
almost equal to the imports of that year. But a few years of use on 
such a scale would much deplete the better deposits. Chromite is simply 
one of many minerals which have a great and growing value, but which 
appear to exist only in such small quantities that a century or two of 
exploitation like that which is now going on would practically exhaust 
them. No one who has any regard for the future can fail to feel the 
imperative need of careful conservation. It is not surprising that after 
the Great War no problems were harder to solve than those centering 
around rights to mineral wealth. A possible step toward the solution 
of some of these problems is thought by many people to lie in the 
growing movement toward vesting all mineral rights in the general 
public, while allowing and encouraging private enterprises to develop the 
minerals, 
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The Great Use of Wood in the United States and Canada.—City 
people with their brick houses, iron fences, and coal for fuel rarely 
appreciate the importance of wood. Nevertheless, half the buildings in 
the United States and more than half in Canada are made of wood. It 
is estimated that nearly half the inhabitants employ wood extensively for 
fuel. Farmers are the greatest users of wood, for their buildings, imple- 
ments, barrels, boxes, fences, and cordwood probably account for fully 
half the supply. To-day the United States is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of wood, while Canada produces vast supplies in proportion to her 
population. Russia has a larger acreage of forests than the two Amer- 


aS 
See 


Courtesy of the United States Forest Service. 
Fiag. 127.—Forests of the United States in 1620. 


ican countries, but it has not developed its supplies on a large scale. The 
estimated forest reserves of Canada, nearly one million million board 
feet, and of the United States, over two million million, are probably 
not over thirty times as much as the United States uses each year. In 
fact, the United States each year uses more than four times the annual 
growth of its forests. Almost no other country uses wood so freely, 
the average per capita consumption of lumber aside from fire wood 
being normally over 300 board feet in the United States, 150 in Germany, 
and 120 in Great Britain. Three-fifths of the United States forests are 
already gone and most of the timber which could easily be transported 
to large centers of population is exhausted (Figs. 127 to 129). Half 
of the timber still standing is in three states, Washington, Oregon, and 
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AREA OF VIRGIN FOREST 
1850 


£ach dot represents 
25,000 acres 


Courtesy of the United States Forest Service. 


Fia. 128.—Forests of the United States in 1850. 


AREA OF VIRGIN FOREST 


Each dot represents 
25,000 acres 


Courtesy of the United States Forest Service. 


Fig. 129.—Forests of the United States in 1920. 
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California, while British Columbia contains nearly half the Canadian 
supply, including by far the best grades (Fig. 130). 

Changes in the Forest Industries.—Three great changes are taking 
place in the use of forest products in the United States. (1) The 
location of the main supply has moved southward and westward; (2) 
the relative importance of different kinds of wood has changed; (3) the 
methods of cutting and of conservation have altered. Until about 1850 
the pine woods from Maine to northern New York and Pennsylvania 
were the chief sources of softwood, white pine being the chief species and 
also much the best. Even in 1880 Maine still stood seventh, and New 
York fourth, among the lumber-producing states, as appears in the 


THIS CIRCLE’ 
REPRESENTS 
2 BILLION 
BOARD FEET 
—) EXCESS OF CONSUMPTION 
OVER PRODUCTION 


VA SURPLUS OF PRODUCTION 
OVER CONSUMPTION 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fig. 130.—Lumber Shortages and Surpluses in the United States. 


following table. Then the northern parts of the Lake States, especially 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, became the center of supply, as 
appears from the order of the states in 1890. The production of white 
pine in the Lake States rose from 33 million board feet in 1877, to 84 
in 1892, and then fell to 3 in 1906. Next the growing need of soft- 
wood led to the exploitation of the great forests of the southern part 
of the Atlantic coastal plain, bringing Georgia and North Carolina 
among the first eight states in 1900 and advancing Louisiana to second 
place in 1910. But the South could not furnish enough, and in 1910 
Washington had become the greatest lumber producer, while the great 
coniferous forests of the Pacific mountains also placed Oregon and Cali- 
fornia among the first eight states. With hardwood a change in loca- 
tion has likewise occurred. The oak and maple of the states from 
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Pennsylvania to Michigan helped to give them a high place up to 1900, 
but now Tennessee and Arkansas have come into prominence. The 
hardwoods grow chiefly on the best soils and in the best climates. 
Hence, the area where they are still raised is greatly restricted by the 
growth of farming. 


RANK OF STATES IN LUMBER PRODUCTION 


Rank 1880 1890 1900 1910 1915 1918 1922 
1 Mich. Mich. Wis. Wash. Wash. Wash. Wash. 
2 Penn. Wis. Mich. La. La. La. La. 
3 Wis. Penn. Minn. Miss. Miss. Ore. Ore. 
4 INGA Minn. Penn. Ore. N.C. Miss. Miss. 
5 Ind Wash. Ark. Wis. Ark. Ark. Cal. 
6 Ohio NivYe Wash. Ark. Tex. Tex. Tex. 
7 Me. Tex. Ga. Tex. Ore. Cal. Ala. 
8 Minn Ind. N. CG. N.C. Ala. Ala. Ark, 

Wy LONG HAUL FROM MAIN LUMBER PRODUCING REGIONS Se 
I YY, TO-MAIN CONSUMING REGION 
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THIS REGION 
CUT 34% OF OUR 
LUMBER IN 1923 


OF OUR LUMBER 
IN 1923 


FROM PORTLAND ORE. TO CHICAGO..........-- $20.16 PER M 
FREIGHT ‘ - 1 SU OLNEWRYORK ASE $25.20 « 2 


RATES |FROM HATTIESBURG MISS. TO CHICAGO......$12.54 "= 
u " TO NEW YORK.$15.51 " 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fig. 131.—The Long Haul of Lumber in the United States. 


The change in the location of the American sources of lumber has 
had a pronounced effect upon the cost of transportation (Fig. 131). 
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In 1923 about 34 per cent of our lumber came from mills on the Pacific 
Coast, and 36 per cent from those in the southern states. But two- 
thirds of the demand is still in the northeastern states from Illinois to 
Massachusetts. It costs about $12.50 to transport a thousand board 
feet of lumber from the southern states by rail to Pittsburgh, and 
$15 to Boston. Western lumber is now moving in increasing volume 
from the Pacific Coast, 2000 miles or more by rail, to the western Lake 
States at a cost of $17 or $18 per thousand board feet, and 7000 by 
sea through the Panama Canal to the North Atlantic ports at a cost 
of $14 or $15. Pacific lumber even goes inland by rail from Baltimore 
to Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Obviously all this raises the price of 
lumber and hence of houses and other buildings. In 1920, more than 
1,660,000 carloads of lumber were shipped by rail and water in 
the United States at a cost of over 250 million dollars. Even in the 
short period from 1914 to 1920, changes in the distribution of 
the lumbering industry added 30 per cent to the average length of the 
railway haul of lumber in the United States. 

The change in the location of the chief lumber areas has caused new 
kinds of wood to spring into prominence. The following table shows 
how certain kinds derived from northern and eastern species have fallen 
off during the present century, while others derived from southern and 
especially western species have increased. 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER IN UNITED STATES 
IN MILLIONS OF BOARD FEET 


White | Yellow | Douglas 

Pine Pine Fir Pee OEE ra 
SOO Mere Fetch tae ab 7.74 9.66 1.74 4.4 Th 0.46 
OOO rd ercner. © seas sos 3.90 16.28 4.86 4.41 0.86 0.35 
LD [Sees ah eea ive, 8% 2E20%9 |) 510% 85.) 5.82 2:03 0.29 0.20 
O22 Re etn Meta vale alte ie 32 1.38 11.50 6.83 1.61 Oni 0.14 
Change in production, 

I S99=1 922 he ae eae ate - —82% | +19% | +292%| —64% | —76% | —70% 


The change in forest methods is well illustrated by the fact that 
the national forests in the United States increased from 46 million acres 
in 1899 to 167 million in 1909, while those of Canada rose from 700,000 
in 1901 to 153 million in 1917. The need of a careful forest policy 
appears from the following annual averages for 1909 to 1918: 
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Millions of Per Cent 
Cubie Feet 


Total wood cut in U.S. forests except for fuel... . 14,319 100 
Wasted in the forest and at the mill............ 10,037 70 
Avail a GET ORUBC lag is x sue’ Seid eek ae ee nee 4,282 30 


Approximately 5 per cent of the wood available for use is lost in 
seasoning and still more in converting the raw lumber into finished 
products. Scarcely a quarter of the actual wood is finally used. 

Enormous waste also occurs through forest fires due largely to the 
dry waste wood left when the lumbermen lop off the tops and branches 
of the trees. In the five years from 1916 to 1920, about 160,000 forest 
fires burned more than 56 million acres of land in the United States and 
caused a loss of 86 million dollars in timber alone, and probably a far 
greater loss in the destruction of the nitrogenous humus of the soil. The 
conservation policy of the United States and Canada is rapidly diminish- 
ing such losses. In addition to thus conserving the lumber supply and — 
helping to steady the price, the forest reserve system prevents the 
washing away of the soil which is often a serious consequence when 
forest fires destroy the roots and small plants which hold the soil in 
place after the trees are cut. Another and growingly important benefit 
of forest reserves is that they provide wonderful opportunities for 
recreation. Each year, from a quarter to a half million non-residents 
are estimated to visit the Maine woods, and to spend there toward= 
50 million dollars. If those woods were permanent forest reserves, 
their value and permanence in this respect would be greatly increased. 

The Relative Importance of Fisheries at Present.—Because fishing 
is one of the primary occupations like agriculture, mining, and lumber- 
ing, its importance is often over-rated. For every person classified by 
the United States Census in 1920 as a fisherman, the following num- 
bers were engaged in other occupations: 


ESD Serer eat cscs. ecco ae 1 Domestic service............ 64 
Lumbering and forest products. 5 Trader. van tac. as eee 80 
Mineraliextraction.....\....a00u: 21 AT COLOR ae ee eee 202 
PROLOSSIONSO pts ccs sot smotor. oun 41 Manufacturing and mechanical 
ELTSDSPONGabONene.. 0. yee, 58 IDGUSEUICS neta een, ee 241 
Clerical occupations.......... 59 


The slight relative importance of fishing, which includes oystering, also 
appears in the fact that the fishermen are approximately as numerous 
as any one of the following groups: actors, dentists, draftsmen, peddlers, 
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candy makers, cabinet makers, stock herders, or fruit growers. Errand 
and messenger boys are more than twice as numerous, and nurses 
three times as abundant. The value of the fishery products of the 
United States is estimated by the Fishery Bureau as about 90 million 
dollars per year, including Alaska. This is more than the value in 
Japan or Great Britain, which normally stand next,* but is probably 
less than that of China (Fig. 132 and Table 22). Yet it is only about 
equal to the value of the sweet potatoes, kafir corn, or cotton seed 
raised in the country, and only one-seventeenth that of corn. During 
the year 1919, according to the census reports, the value of the fisheries 


Denoyer’s Semi-elliptical Projection. Drawn by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fia. 182.—World Map of Production of Fish. 


Each dot represents an approximate value of $1,000,009. 


products was exceeded by that of corn, hay, wheat, cotton, oats, tobacco, 
apples, and barley, in the order named. 

The Reasons for the Small Production of Fish.—Some of the chief 
hindrances to a greater use of fish are as follows: (1) The distance of the 
fishing grounds from home. Even the oysterman usually does his 
work at least a mile from home, whereas few American farmers have 
fields so far away. (2) The danger involved in seafaring. <A note- 
worthy feature of the mortality statistics in the fishing countries of Ice- 
land, Newfoundland, and Norway is the great excess of deaths of young 
men from 15 to 30 years of age compared with young women of the 
same ages. (3) The precariousness of the occupation. It is no light 
thing when a fishing boat sails several hundred miles to the Banks, and 


*In Table 22 the value of the fishery products of France appears to rival that of 
the United States and Japan, but that is probably merely because the latest avail- 
able French data pertain to. the wartime period of inflated prices. 
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then searches for weeks without catching any appreciable supply of 
fish. The good years bring “ prosperity and plenty,’ while the bad 
years bring “‘ hardship and hunger.” (4) The difficulty of preserving 
the product. Not only do fish spoil rapidly, but the fisherman cannot 
drive his animals alive to the railroad station and ship them to a well- 
prepared slaughter house as can the farmer. Nor can he suit his own 
convenience as to how many he will kill at a time. He must catch the 
fish when he finds them, and clean them, salt them, or otherwise pre- 
serve them at once. (5) This is one reason for another difficulty, namely 
the hardship of the fisherman’s life. Such a life has indeed an attraction 
for many young men, and helps to produce the finest type of sailor, but 
the hardship causes many to shrink from it more than from most 
occupations. 

These reasons, and others, join with the location of the fishes’ food 
supply in causing a large share of the fishery products of the United 
States to consist of oysters, lobster, salmon, and other species caught 
in shallow water close to the shore. Even ‘‘ deep sea’ fisheries are 
conducted in the relatively shallow water over ‘‘ banks ”’ such as those 
of George’s, Newfoundland, and the North Séa. Only in such places 
does the sunlight reach the sea bottom so that vegetation can grow 
and supply food for the fish or for their prey. This food supply increases 
in high latitudes presumably because dead organisms decay quickly 
in the warm surface waters of low latitudes, but are preserved a long 
time in colder water, so that in high latitudes the sea contains more 
floating food than in low. The difficulty of preserving fish in warm 
countries and the unwillingness of tropical people to exert themselves 
as do the New Foundlanders, for example, also help to cause fishing 
to be less common in low latitudes than in high latitudes such as Alaska 
and the Labrador coast. 

The Possibilities of a Food Supply from the Ocean.— Although the 
ocean to-day probably does not supply 1 per cent of the food of the 
United States, it offers one of the greatest sources of increased supply. 
Some of the ways in which the vast undeveloped resources of the sea 
can be developed are as follows: (1) By developing people’s knowledge 
and taste so that new kinds of seafood may be used. To a middle 
westerner it seems strange to find the following on one bill of fare in a 
small sea-grill in Boston, the greatest American market for fresh fish: 
cod, sole, flounder, halibut, serod, mackerel, clams, bluefish, fresh 
salmon, crabs, butterfish, shrimps, lobster, oysters, swordfish, haddock, 
and finnan haddie. But the Bostonian has not yet learned to eat whale 
meat, shark, and the despised dogfish, although they are good food. 
(2) Modern methods of refrigeration make it far easier than formerly 
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to use the fish of warm latitudes. Although fish are not so abundant 
there as farther north, they exist in vast quantities, and the warm 
climate and relative absence of storms lessen the danger and hardship 
of the fisherman. (3) Another means of increasing the use of the 
Sea as a source of food lies in helping the fish through the first part. of 
their lives. For every fish that reaches the size of one’s finger, hundreds 
or thousands of eggs and newly hatched fish are eaten by other animals. 
That is why in the banner year of 1919, for example, the United States 
Government not only distributed about 1200 million fish eggs to local 
hatcheries to be hatched under protected conditions, but distributed 
4500 million fry and 150 million fingerlings, yearlings, and adults. 
Fish thus protected have a vastly greater chance of growing up than 
have those left to chance. Although fish hatcheries at present are of 
more value to inland waters than to the ocean, they represent a 
distinct tendency toward the control of the sea by man in somewhat 
the same way that he controls the land. Ages ago man lived on plants 
and animals that grew. of themselves; now he lives on those that he 
himself raises. Where only one person could then get a precarious 
living in one square mile, two or three hundred can now provide for 
themselves abundantly. The leasing of oyster beds by the state, 
the licensing of lobster fisheries and the distribution of fish eggs are 
faint beginnings of the cultivation of the sea. Nowhere else, perhaps, 
is there a greater opportunity for man to increase his power over nature 
and obtain new supplies of food. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. From Table 28 insert on a large map of the United States the name of the 
mineral industry standing first in each state and the number of thousand workers 
engaged in the industry. Shade the map in five colors according to the dominant 
industry: (1) coal, (2) petroleum, (3) iron, (4) other metals, (5) quarry products. 
Remember that in states like Maryland, Virginia, and Alabama the coal is all in the 
Appalachian portions. ‘ Find out what parts of Texas, Oklahoma, and California 
produce petroleum, and shade accordingly. Shade the rest of these states in accord- 
ance with the second mineral, as given in Table 28. Where the production is so 
small that no data appear in Table 28, shade for quarry products such as gravel and 
sand. Discuss the distribution of the five types of products. 

2. Make a similar map for the mineral industries second in importance. Which 
type shows the greatest increase in area in this map compared with the first? Why? 
How does the number of people employed in the second industry compare in general 
with the number in the first? What state receives the same shading in both maps 
and why? How do the petroleum and coal areas in the two maps compare? 

3. Make a map of the third most important mineral product. In how many 
states does the third industry employ enough men to be really important? In what 
states do all three of the main mineral industries belong to one type? On another 
map shade each of these states with a special color. What do you conclude as to 
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(a) the number of important mineral industries in any one state? (b) the relative 
location and extent of each of the three types—fuels, metals, and quarry products? 
(c) the centers of production? 

4. On another set of maps of the United States insert in each state the number of 
persons engaged in each of the following mineral industries: (1) iron, (2) gold, silver, 
copper and quicksilver, (3) lead and zine, (4) coal, (5) petroleum, (6) quarry products. 
Wherever two of the divisions given above are grouped together count half in each 
division. On each map shade the area where production is indicated. Point out 
which states are most important because of (a) the number of persons employed, 
(b) the amount of production as indicated in Table 27, and (c) the production in 
proportion to the population. 

5. Discuss your own state in the light of Tables 27 and 28 and of the maps of the 
preceding problems. 

6. Draw a map locating each of the forest regions of the following table which 
represents one of several ways of classifying American forests. 

I. Northern Region. Forest of the Past. New England to Minnesota with Ap- 
palachian prong to Georgia. Chiefly coniferous—white pine, hemlock, etc. Re- 
duced from 150 to 90 million acres, and from 1000 to 300 billion board feet. 

II. Southern Region. Forest of the Present. New Jersey to Texas and southern 
Missouri. Chiefly coniferous—yellow pine; hardwoods plentiful in parts. Reduced 
from 220 to 150 million acres, and from 1000 to 500 billion board feet. 

III. Central Region. Farmer's Forest. Southern New England westward and 
southwestward between Nos. I and II chiefly hardwood, largely cleared—oak, maple, 
walnut. Reduced from 250 to 130 million acres and from 1400 to 290 billion board 
feet. 

IV. Rocky Mountain Region. Forest of Distant Future. Scattered areas mostly 
on high slopes. Chiefly coniferous—Western yellow pine, firs, spruce, and western 
hemlock. Reducedfrom 110 to 100 million acres, and from 400 to 300 billion board feet. 

V. Pacific Region. Forest of Immediate Future. Among mountains. Chiefly 
coniferous—douglas fir, Western white pine, redwood. Reduced from 90 to 80 million 
acres, and from 1400 to 1100 billion board feet. 

VI. Alaska. Paper Forest. Southern coast and along streams. Mostly spruce 
and hemlock. Not enough cut even for local use. Trees mostly rather poor but 
great source of pulp wood. 

7. Write a comparison of two forest regions on the basis of all the data given 
in the text, in the preceding table, and in the following table. 


CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE OF SUPPLY OF TIMBER CUT IN UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1850 


t Northeastern : , f 

Year Gites Lake States Southern States Pacific States 
1850 54.5 6.4 13.8 329 
1860 36.2 13.6 1Ge5 6.2 
1870 36.8 24.4 9.4 3.6 
1880 - 24.8 Saye! 11.9 310 
1890 18.4 36.3 15.9 7.3 
1900 16.0 27.4 25.2 9.6 
1910 9.9 12.6 44.0 18.6 
1920 6.5 iy onbilesT bi 42.6 29.7 
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8. Discuss the lumber and firewood problem of your own locality, showing its 
relation to (a) forest regions, (b) changes in production and type of wood, (c) source 
of supply, (d) transportation, (e) prices. Consult local carpenters, contractors, 
and lumber dealers. Look up your state in the lumber table in the World Almanac. 

9. From the table of National Forests in the World Almanac insert on a map the 
number of forests in each state and their area in thousands of acres. Explain how 
the distribution of National Forests is related to (a) the great forest regions, (b) rain- 
fall, (c) relief, (d) date of settlement, (e) density of population, (f) recreation, 
(g) pasturage. Find out as much as possible about the National Forest nearest 
your home. 

10. In the Yearbook of Canada or Colby’s Source-Book of the Geography of North 
America, look up the mining, lumbering, and fishing industries of Canada. Compare 
them with the corresponding activities in your own state and in the United States. 
Adapt the problems of this chapter to Canada so far as possible and work them out, 
using Canada instead of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Variety of Agricultural Types.—The farming industry of the 
United States and Canada is extraordinary in its variety of types 
(Fig. 134), in the varied degree to which it utilizes the land (Fig. 135), 
and in the degree to which the percentage of gainfully employed persons 
engaged in agriculture varies from place to place (Fig. 136). In some 
places the one-crop type prevails as among the potato farmers of 
Aroostook County in Maine. Elsewhere horticulture of a highly inten- 
sive type is found, as in the market gardens near the great cities, and at 
intervals along the Atlantic coast from Norfolk to Florida. Another 
type of horticulture prevails in the irrigated orchards and gardens of 
the West, especially on the farms of California where vegetables like 
asparagus and green peas reach a maximum development. In a small 
way the millions of people who have home gardens are also horticul- 
turists. Of quite a different type are the animal farms. Some supply 
milk for the cities, while elsewhere the milk is made into cheese and 
butter, as in Wisconsin. The sheep and cattle ranches of the West 
represent still other types of animal farms. In addition to all these 
there are what we have called the allround farmers. They are most 
numerous in the fertile prairie states and Ontario, but are found wher- 
ever the intelligent and careful farmer takes pains to raise a diversity 
of products. 

The Causes of Different Agricultural Types.—The great diversity 
of farming in the United States and Canada is due to many causes, 
including .(1) the racial qualities, training, and energy of the farmers, 
(2) the soil, (3) the relief of the lands, (4) the climate, and its relation to 
the optima of plants and animals, (5) the distribution of insect pests, 
rusts, blights, and similar scourges, (6) transportation, and (7) the loca- 
tion and character of markets. When immigrants first come to America 
or move from one farming region to another, all but the most intelligent 
usually begin by trying to farm in the same way as at home. Thus 
the English when they first came to America thought that wheat and 
root crops were the most important products. The Germans introduced 
their own special methods of intensive farming which have persisted 
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to an uncommon degree in southeastern Pennsylvania. When the 
Italians reach America they are apt to set out vineyards and to plant 
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a great variety of trees and crops in a single field, a practice which is 
common where irrigation prevails. People from Scandinavia usually 
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want to make dairy cattle a main part of their farming, while the Mexi- 
can thinks that a cattle ranch is the only real farm. When people move 
from one part of the country to another the same thing often happens. 
For example, not a few farmers, in spite of the advice of previous set- 
tlers, have tried to raise grain without irrigation on the apparently 
fruitful plains of Arizona. They saw an abundance of wild grass and 
bushes and did not realize that such plants can thrive with far less rain 
than ordinary crops. 

The Adaptation of Farming to Geographical Conditions.—An immi- 
grant farmer who brings to America his old ideas of farming soon 
finds that he must adapt his methods to the new surroundings. One 
adaptation depends on the farmer’s own health and energy. In a north- 
ern region such as Maine or Minnesota he is stimulated to work. In the 
South the fair Nordic from northern Europe has generally supposed that 
he cannot work vigorously in the sun. He tends to rely on colored 
labor, but if he is not sufficiently competent to be an employer, he may 
sink to the grade of a poor white and suffer from competition with the 
colored man. Another great factor in determining the type of farming 
is the soil and relief. The abandonment of \New England farms is 
partly a matter of relief, but perhaps equally of soil. The climate of 
Massachusetts is only a little less favorable for agriculture than that of 
Illinois, but the levelness of Illinois, and the depth and richness of the 
soil, give that state an enormous advantage. The climate also makes a 
great difference in the methods of farming and the type of crop. It 
would be foolish for a Minnesota farmer to try to raise cotton, and it 
does not pay for the Georgia farmer to raise much wheat, simply because 
no crop will thrive when the climate departs too far from its optimum. 
Insects or other pests may greatly modify certain forms of agriculture. 
For example, the cotton raisers of Texas have been obliged to depend 
more than formerly upon other crops because the boll weevil has injured 
the cotton so much. The cotton farmers of Texas have few large truck 
gardens partly because transportation to the great markets in the North 
Atlantic states is more expensive than from Florida or Virginia. 

Farming in Typical Parts of the United States and Canada.— 
(1) The New England Type.—A good way to understand the interplay 
of all the various factors is to consider the agriculture of certain typical 
regions. A relief map shows that New England, northern New York, 
and most of southeastern Canada form a fairly rugged but not hichly 
mountainous region. A map of the length of the growing season (Fig. 
133) shows that in this region the growing season is comparatively 
short, for it diminishes in length not only from south to north, but from 
west to east. Other maps, such as those for corn (Fig. 8), wheat (Fig. 
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82), vegetables (Fig. 92), and oats, barley and others as given in the 
Geography of the World’s Agriculture or the Graphic Summary of American 
Agriculture show that the production of crops in this region is rela- 
tively small. Throughout most of New England and the Maritime 
Provinces the farmers rely largely on root crops, especially potatoes, 
and upon hay and cattle. 

Although there are great differences from place to place, the general 
character of New England agriculture may be judged from a typical 
area such as Worcester County in Massachusetts. Some statistics for 
this are given in the table on page 352. If these are studied carefully 
and compared with similar statistics for other parts of the country and 
for the reader’s own region, they shed much light on how farming 
varies from region to region in response to the geographical conditions. 
The table is divided into four parts: (I) the farm, (II) the farmer, 
(III) the products, (IV) the expenses. As to the farm, Col. B shows 
that the average size in Worcester County is 84 acres, which is small 
compared with western farms but fairly large compared with those of 
the South or near the cities. Because of the ruggedness of the land and 
the poor rocky quality of the thin soil, only about 35 per cent (Col. C) 
of the land is improved, which means that only 30 acres are actually 
cultivated while 54 are in woodland and unimproved pasture. The 
value of the average farm in Worcester County in 1919 was $7800 or 
$36 per acre including the unimproved land. If the improved land alone 
were taken, this value would rise much higher. Since Worcester County 
is near the large cities of Worcester and Boston, its farms are smaller 
and the values greater than the average for New England. 

The second part of the table shows that 70 per cent of those who 
cultivate the farms of Worcester County are native whites, chiefly the 
descendants of early immigrants from Great Britain. The number 
of colored farmers is negligible (Col. G), but about 30 per cent of the 
farmers are foreign born, which means that foreigners are taking up 
New England farms quite rapidly. New England is often spoken of as 
a region of abandoned farms. These figures suggest that the abandon- 
ment is only temporary, and that as the original farmers of British 
descent move away, their place is gradually being taken by newcomers, 
mostly from other parts of Europe. Practically all the farmers, both 
native-born and foreign, own their own farms, for only 6 per cent of 
the farms are operated by tenants. (Col. H.) This is a good sign, 
for the man who owns his farm is more likely to be a responsible and 
desirable citizen than one who rents. 

As to products, the average value of all crops per farm in Worcester 
County in 1919 was $1410 (Col. I). This is small compared with the 
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Type of Region. Per : Aver- Per p Per 
County Chosen as | Aver- | Cent pes age Cent pam Cent of 
Example. age of Im- ae Value of A Farms 
Size | proved ! of Native @ciwed Oper- 
in Land y Land | White ated by 
per Farm- 
Acres. per F per Farm- oe Ten- 
Farm. arr A cre: ers. ants. 
New England. ..|Worcester, Mass... . 84 35 $7,800 $36 70 0 6 
Truck Area ....|Camden, N.J..... 49 78 8,600 92 64 2 23 
Cotton Belt .|Washington, Miss. 34 73 6,200 146 6 93 95 
Eastern Plateau.|Clay, Ky.......... 44 36 1,900 15 98 2 39 
Corn Belts. 6 McLean, Ill 166 96 62,000 | 322 91 0 58 
Wheat, Belt. = 2,| Cassy Ni Dini acer 421 94 41,000 76 61 0 40 
Dry Plains..... Kit Carson, Colo...| 500 32 16,800 26 88 0 23 
Cattle Country../Grant, N. M 870 7 16,000 8 83 0 23 
Irrigation Type. |Utah, Utah ....... 98 43 9,900. 72 85 0 10 
Fruit District...|Fresno, Calif ..... 148 61 34,000 197 50 i 15 
4, I | J | K | L. | M. | N. | «):: P. | Q. | R. 
Ill. Tos Propects. IV. Tor Expenses. 
| | 
Type of Value ‘ Value \ alue of| Average Expenditure 
‘ of Valu Total | Dairy per Farm for 
Region. Value of 
All Value of Value and 
of Fruit 
Crops of Hay of Poultry 
All . and 
per Grain and - All Prod- 
Crops Vege- : 
Acre per Forage Animals| ucts 
per tables Fertil- 
of Im-| Farm. per per per Lab F Feed. 
Farm. per zer. 
proved Farm Farm. | Farm. 
Farm. ‘ 
Land. 
N. England | $1410 $48 $ 84 $762 $558 | $1340 | $1225 | $430 $48 $667 
Truck 3260 85 B2b 253 2780 760 346 588 409 332 
, = Cotton... “1375 55 115 55 18 520 52 56 1 54 
: i. Plateau 645 41 386 73 137 364 126 18 3 26 
= ‘Corn..... 6240 39 5680 420 125 2560 1050 665 11 265 
Wheat..... 6650 ae 4800 1200 610 2600 45 | 1250 4 171 
Dry Plateau| 2250 14 1650 54 59 2125 36 216 0 180 
Cattle......| 1080 18 620 300 140 7700 236 306 0 243 
Irrigation...| 2340 56 423 700 610*| 1272 274 244 4 117 
Bruits a 5800 77 260 755 4750 1370 350 | 1190 29 300 


* Not including sugar beets. 
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vegetables, and fruit are more profitable. More than half the crops 
consist of hay and forage (Fig. 137) which are fed to cattle, while a 
third consist of fruit and vegetables, especially potatoes. In Col. N it 
appears that the animals on the farm are almost as valuable as the crops 
raised in a single year. How much new value is produced by the animals 
each year in the form of the young that are raised or of old animals that . 
are killed for meat or other purposes cannot be stated definitely, but we 
may roughly call it one-fourth of the total value. Since dairy and poul- 
try products yield almost as much as all crops combined, it is evident 
that animals in one form or other are the main source of income. 

The approximate income of these New England farmers may be 
estimated thus: in Col. I, $1410, a fourth of Col. N, $335, Col. O, $1225, 
and perhaps $400 to represent the rental value of the farmer’s house, 
provided he owns it without a mortgage, and the food which he and his 
family consume without keeping a record of it,—a total of $3370. 
From this we deduct $430 for labor, $48 for fertilizer, $667 for feed for 
animals, and perhaps $700 for hay and forage included in Col. I, but 
consumed on the farm. Thus in 1919, a year of very high prices, the 
average income, even in a relatively prosperous region like Worcester 
County, was only about $1500. 

This picture of the New England farm and its products needs to be 
supplemented by studies of special sections such as the rich tobacco 
farms of the Connecticut Valley, the potato farms of Aroostook County, 
and the truck farms and market gardens that will be considered 
later. Nevertheless, in a general way it represents the average New 
England farmer, and shows that he spends most of his time in 
raising hay and forage and in taking care of his cattle and dairy 
products. 

(2) The Truck Areas——Truck farms and market gardens are espe- 
cially good examples of the effect of a large market. They cannot 
thrive unless within quick and easy reach of large cities where people 
do not raise their own vegetables. Camden County, New Jersey, is a 
good example because of its nearness to Philadelphia. The table shows 
that the average Camden truck farm is little more than half as large as 

the New England farm in Worcester County. But a much larger pro- 
“© portion, 78 per cent, is improved so that the actual cultivated land is 
38 acres in place of 30 for the Worcester County farms. The value 
of the farm is a little higher than in Massachusetts, while the nearness 
to the great city makes the value per acre nearly three times as great. 
Here, even more than in New England, foreign-born farmers are taking 
up the land, for only 64 per cent are native whites, 2 per cent Negroes, 
and the remaining 34 per cent foreign-born. Many of the foreign-born 
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and some of the whites rent their farms, for 23 per cent are operated by 
tenants. Col. I suggests that it is more profitable to run a truck farm 
near a great city than to run a dairy farm a little farther away. 
When the income is calculated, this suggestion is confirmed. Even 
though large deductions must be made for labor, fertilizer, and feed, 
the net income in 1919 was over $2500, about two-thirds more than 
that of the New England dairy farmer. The truck farmer pays little 
attention to grain and hay, for the two together yielded him only about 
$600 in 1919, while fruit and especially vegetables brought nearly $2800. 
He is also a great user of fertilizers. The map of the amount spent for 
fertilizers (Fig. 19) shows how largely these are required in the truck 
areas near the cities and in certain special places like the tobacco farms 
in the Connecticut Valley and the Carolinas, where the crops make 
great demands on the soil and there are relatively few animals to supply 
manure. 

(3) The Cotton Belt—The Cotton Belt includes the southeastern 
states shown in Table 15, as raising appreciable quantities of cotton, 
but in Texas only the eastern part of the state should be included. 
The farms in a typical county in Mississippi average only 34 acres in 
size, but have a fairly high value per acre. The percentage of native 
white farmers is extremely small, the great majority of the farmers being 
negroes, practically all of whom, as well as some of the white farmers, are 
tenants. The total annual value of all crops is about the same as in 
Massachusetts, but only a trifle is added by animal products. The 
average annual income from all sources aside from cotton amounts to 
only about $350, so that about three-fourths of the entire income is 
derived from cotton. Evidently one-crop farming is here carried to 
great extremes. This fact and the prevalence of tenancy indicate that 
the social and economic conditions are serious. The ravages of the boll 
weevil and other cotton pests deplete the cotton farmer’s income con- 
siderably. 

(4) The Eastern Plateau—North and northwest of the Cotton Belt, 
the Eastern or Allegheny Plateau, as we have seen, shelters a relatively 
small and peculiar group of farmers. The percentage of native white 
farmers is larger than in any other part of the United States. The 
value of their small farms is so extremely low that it would take 33 farms 
in Clay County, Kentucky, to be as valuable as one farm in McLean 
County, Illinois. This fact brings out with great force the effect of 
relief and soil. Clay County has a climate differing only a little from 
that of central Illinois. It lies near great markets such as Cincinnati. 
If its white farmers inherit any less ability than those of the neighboring 
states, this is due largely to the selective power of their environment. 
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The main trouble is that the ruggedness of the land produces the con- 
ditions that tend to retard progress. nw 

(5) The Corn Belt.—Only 200 miles north of Clay County one Is in 
the midst of the Corn Belt, the richest agricultural section of the United 
States and perhaps of the world. The Corn Belt includes the prairie 
plains from Ohio westward through Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska 
(Fig. 134). The general levelness not only helps to make the soil deep 
and fertile, but facilitates transportation, favors the use of machinery, 
and causes the erosion of the fields to be small. The Corn Belt also has 
the advantage of an unusually good climate both for men and crops. 
The importance of agriculture in this belt is shown by the fact that four 
states have over 90 per cent of their total area in farms while lowa 
has over 94 per cent. 

Contrast McLean County in north central Illinois with Clay County 
in the Plateau only 300 miles away. The size of the average farm in 
McLean County is 166 acres, which means that most farms still consist 
of a quarter section, or a quarter of a square mile, which was the size of 
the farms given by the Government to the original settlers. Of these 
166 acres, 96 per cent are improved, which is an extremely large per- 
centage. The average farm in 1919 was worth $62,000 or $322 per 
acre, so that the farmer, who is almost always a native-born white, is a 
comparatively rich man. 

Column H indicates the beginning of an unfortunate state of affairs. 
In the Corn Belt, as in the South (Fig. 20), tenancy has become common. 
The land has yielded so abundantly and is located so near some of the 
great consuming centers such as Chicago and St. Louis that the farmers 
have grown rich. Many have retired and settled in the towns. Their 
sons have gone to college or to the city, and do not care to continue work- 
ing on the farm. So the farms are rented to tenants. Some of these are 
people from the East, others are foreign immigrants, and some are people 
who have lately become interested in farming, or who have been unfor- 
tunate and have had to sell their farms. In most cases the tenants 
do not cultivate so carefully as the owners, and do not feel so much 
responsibility for the general good of the community. Hence the growth 
of tenancy, although a sign of prosperity, is also a warning of danger. 

In the section of the table labeled ‘ Products,’ the value of all 
crops in McLean County is seen to have averaged $6200 per farm in the 
census year 1919. Although that was a year of high prices, the income 
from crops on farms in the better part of Illinois always averages 
large. The value per acre, $39, is not particularly high, to be sure, 
for the farmer cannot cultivate so large an area very intensively, 
but even with extensive cultivation the total income is high. Since 
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these Corn-Belt farmers each year raise animals which are worth per- 
haps a quarter or more of the value given in Col. N, and since their 
hay is worth $420 per farm, their fruit and vegetables $125, and their 
dairy products $1050, the average farmer in 1919 had an income of 
about $2200 per year aside from grain. Since 44 per cent of the land 
devoted to grain is sown with crops other than corn, it is evident that 
even if the corn crop should fail entirely the farmers would still have a 
good income. In other words, an analysis of a typical county in the 
Corn Belt indicates that although corn is the chief crop, it furnishes 
decidedly less than half the yearly income. The good Corn Belt 
farmers practice all-round agriculture in an almost ideal climate with 
an almost ideal soil, and with unsurpassed facilities for transportation. 
They are correspondingly safe, prosperous, and contented. 

(6) The Wheat Belt——The Wheat Belt, as we have seen, is divided 
into two sections (Fig. 82). Cass County, North Dakota, the example in 
the table, shows a marked contrast to the Corn Belt. The farms are 
twice as large but the total value per farm is only two-thirds as great, 
and per acre only a quarter as great as in Illinois. The percentage of 
native white farmers is much less, there being a large number of people 
from northern Europe. The percentage of farms operated by tenants, 
though still large, is only two-thirds as great as in McLean County. 
Inasmuch as the land is level the percentage of improved land is about 
as great as in the Corn Belt. The total income from crops in the 
Wheat Belt is greater than from the Corn Belt farms, but inasmuch as 
there is very little from dairy and poultry products the total income from 
all sources is less. A careful study of this particular example shows — 
that the crops are not so well balanced as in the Corn Belt. About 
67 per cent of all the land devoted to grain, or an average of 182 acres 
for each farm, is in wheat, and this one crop provides about half the 
farmer’s income. Animals provide perhaps a tenth; vegetables, chiefly 
potatoes, another tenth; and hay and forage two-tenths. The average 
production of wheat is only 7 or 8 bushels per acre compared with 17 or 
18 for the same product in many of the Corn Belt counties. This illus- 
trates the extent to which agriculture in the Wheat Belt not only tends 
toward the one-crop type but is extensive rather than intensive. 

An interesting feature of the Wheat Belt is seen in Fig. 138. The. 
United States Department of Agriculture makes careful estimates of the 
yield per acre when all products are taken together and each is given a 
weight proportional to the area devoted to it. Such estimates are made 
for each state each year. Fig. 139 shows the number of times by which 
the best year from 1910 to 1919 exceeded the worst year. For example, 
in Pennsylvania, as appears in Table 21, the average crop yield for 
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the worst year of this period was 91, while for the best year it was 110, 
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worst year had an average crop yield of 80 and the best of 118 
asmuch. As soon as the ninety-fifth meridian is reached there is a great 
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increase in the contrast between the best and the worst years. In 
North Dakota, the worst year had a yield of 43, the best of 142, or 3.3 
times as much. In the entire belt from North Dakota to Texas the . 
variability of the crops from year to year is much greater than in any 
other part of the country. Farther east the rainfall is sufficient so that a 
moderate drought does much less damage than in the Wheat Belt. In 
the dry regions of the West, irrigation insures a rather uniform yield of 
crops. The most important parts of the Wheat Belt, however, lie along 
the border line between the well-watered east and the irrigated West. 
Even a slight diminution in their 20 or 30 inches of rainfall affects the 
crops seriously. Moreover, in the North a cold winter may have a 
harmful effect. Thus while the farmers of the Dakotas and the other 
states in the same longitude have large incomes in relatively good years, 
they are more likely to suffer serious reverses than almost any other set 
of farmers in the United States. 

This variability of the crops in the Wheat Belt is apparently con- 
nected with the fact that great farmers’ political movements tend to 
arise or at least to become strong in the tier of states from North Dakota 
to Texas. One of these was the Grange, which was founded in 1867 
for educational purposes. In 1873-1874, when poor crops impoverished 
the farmers on what was then almost the western frontier, the Grange 
undertook all sorts of cooperative schemes and entered politics. Later, 
about 1889, a similar movement under the name of the Farmers’ All- 
ance reached its greatest strength in the same regions. It developed 
into a so-called non-partisan movement generally known as the Popu- 
list Party. Again during the Great War a similar organization known 
as the Non-Partisan League grew up in North Dakota where the great 
fluctuations in the yield of the crops helped to stir up the farmers to 
try cooperative schemes of all kinds. This movement, like its prede- 
cessors, failed to accomplish its immediate purpose, but in 1921-1924 
the Agricultural Bloc, a coalition of Congressmen representing the agri- 
cultural states, particularly those of the Wheat Belt, exercised great 
influence on legislation. Other factors played a part in all these move- 
ments, but it is significant that they attained their greatest strength 
where variations in the crops cause the farmers to shift most rapidly 
from prosperity to poverty and back again. . 

(7) The Dry Plains——The dry plains at the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains are transitional between the Wheat Belt and the 
typical cattle country. The large part played by grain and especially 
wheat shows that this region is like the Wheat Belt in many respects. 
The size of the farms and the relatively large value of the animals com- 
pared with the annual value of the crops indicate greater aridity than 
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in the Wheat Belt, and make the dry plains farms like those of the cattle 
region in many respects. (Fig. 138.) 

(8) The Cattle Country—The cattle country comprises great areas 
in the dry parts of the West among and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The actual number of cattle is, of course, far larger in the states farther 
east, but in proportion to the population, as is shown in Table 19, the 
number is greatest in the cattle country. The cattle ranches by their 
very nature must be of large extent. Those of Grant County in New 
Mexico average twenty-five times as large as the cotton farms in Wash- 
ington County, Mississippi. Only a very small part of the land is 
improved and the value per acre drops to $8, or about a fortieth the 
value in the Corn Belt. A marked feature of this part of the country is 
the large percentage of native white farmers and the comparatively 
small number of tenants. The distribution of income is favorable. 
Although the average value of all crops was only $1080 in 1919, dairy 
and poultry products yielded $236, and cattle probably yielded in the 
vicinity of $2000. It should be noted, however, that because of the 
scanty rainfall a slight diminution in precipitation causes many cattle 
to perish, especially the calves, or more often, leads the farmer to 
sell his cattle when they are in poor condition and do not bring a good 
price. 

(9) The Irrigation Type—Along the western border of the Dry 
Plains, and interspersed among the ranches of the Rocky Mountain 
Cattle Country, and scattered here and there over all the dry region 
of the United States as far as California are great numbers of irrigation 
communities. Among all the types of farming in the United States 
the irrigation type perhaps approaches closest to the ideal so far as 
concerns its dependence on a variety of products, its certainty of good 
crops each year, and its general freedom from the droughts or wet spells 
which are usually the farmers’ difficulties. Making the usual allowance 
for animals, the income of an irrigated farm in Utah County, Utah, in 
1919 amounted to over $300 from animals, over $400 from grain, $700 
from hay and forage, $600 from fruit and vegetables, a sum which rises 
higher if sugar beets are included, and nearly $300 from dairy and poul- 
try products. The relatively small expenditure for labor, $243, indicates 
that the farmers and their families do most of the farm work them- 
selves. They spend practically nothing for fertilizer because the soil 
is rich and new, and little for feed, since they raise all sorts of hay and 
grain at home. Inasmuch as an artificial water supply makes the irri- 
gation farmer largely independent of rainfall, while the abundant sun- 
shine and the rich soil of the dry regions assure him the other requisites 
for good agriculture, he can count on steady prosperity. Tenancy is 
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rare and the percentage of native white farmers high. Perhaps this 
combination of many favorable conditions is one reason why the average 
child in Utah is in school more regularly and persistently throughout 
a long school year than in any other state in the Union. 

(10) The Fruit Districts—The fruit districts of the United States 
are very irregularly scattered. They include the grape, prune, and 
orange districts of California, the orange groves of Florida, the grape 
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farms east of Lake Michigan and on the New York shores of Lake 
Ontario, the peach orchards in New Jersey, and the apple orchards of 
Oregon, New York, and New England. Therefore, Fresno County in 
California, the example here given, does not represent the general 
condition so well as do our other examples. On the whole, however, 
the other fruit-raising districts resemble those of Fresno in having farms 
of moderate but not excessive size and relatively high value. They are 
operated by the owners with relatively few tenants, but in most of the 
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fruit districts the number of native white farmers is greater than the 50 
per cent of Fresno County. Allowing one-fourth (Col. N) for the value 
of young animals raised each year, a Fresno fruit farmer in 1919 recelved 
an income of about $1750 from various minor sources and $4750 from 
fruit and vegetables. On many of the Fresno farms, grapes form 
by far the larger part of the products. Here, as in many other fruit 
farms, the one-crop type of agriculture is rather strongly developed. 
It is less dangerous here, however, than in the Wheat Belt for example, 
since abundant facilities for irrigation prevent the yield from varying 
so much as in non-irrigated regions. In the East, a failure of the apple 
crop, such as occurred in New England in 1921, is a serious matter for 
the fruit farmer. Nevertheless, the fruit farmers all over the country 
are unusually prosperous. The high proportion of intelligent men 
among them is one reason why cooperation is unusually well developed. 

Taken as a whole, the agriculture of the United States stands on a 
peculiarly firm basis. It is so varied that no probable condition of 
weather or any other natural disaster is likely to throw the whole country 
into distress. The crops in one region may fail, but those in others are 
almost sure to be good. Railroads and other facilities of communica- 
tion are so well developed that only in a few areas like the Allegheny 
Plateau are the farmers either unable to market their crops fairly 
cheaply and promptly or to bring in supplies and go out to find work 
elsewhere when the crops are poor. In addition to all this there are 
few countries where scientific agriculture is progressing more rapidly 
under the guidance of a great national Department of Agriculture and 
of large numbers of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Farming will always be the most important of all occupations, for it 
provides the food and raw materials to support the other major indus- 
tries. The United States is fortunate in having such highly developed 
and successful agriculture. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. On a map of the United States locate the ten counties given in the table on 
page 352 (Farms of Ten Typical Sections of the United States). Shade the areas 
which you are sure belong to each of the ten types of farming. Explain which 
types form solid belts or areas and which are scattered. In which parts of the 
country are several types intermingled? Explain why and how. 

2. Study the agriculture of your own region. From the State Supplement of the 
Statistical Abstract of the United Statés make for your own county and one other 
county not far away a table like that on page 352. How does your county compare 
with the other? With the nearest of the ten examples given in the text? With the 
one in the text most like your own? Write an account of the agriculture of your 
county modeled on the accounts of the various regions in the text. 
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3. Investigate the changes in the use of the land in your state since 1850. Find 
in the State Supplement of the Abstract of the Census a table showing the per cent 
of improved land in farms. From this draw a graph showing the changes. Draw 
another graph showing the increase in population since 1850. Compare the two and 
explain the reasons for whatever differences you find. 

4. Let a group of students cooperate in preparing a table with the following head- 
ings to illustrate the agricultural conditions of your own state compared with those 
of other states. 


i 2 3 4 5 6 
Own Astate with de- Astate withde- A state with Leading state Most backward 
State. cidedly differ- cidedly differ- similar cli- in each agri- state in each 
ent tempera- ent rainfall mate but de- cultural con- agricultural 
ture condi- conditions. cidedly dif- dition. condition. 
tions. . ferent relief. 


From the tables at the back of this book insert in your table the necessary names 
and figures to show the conditions set forth in Tables 2 A, 8 C, all columns of Tables 
10, 15 to 21, 33 and 34, 

Let each student write an account of the differences between his own state and 
the others in certain respects, and explain the reasons for those differences. Bring all 
the accounts together into a well-rounded comparison of your state with others. 
Make maps to illustrate the account wherever it seems desirable. 

5. Study the problem of how the growing population of the United States can be 
supported. Experts estimate that the United States will probably have 150 million 
people by 1950 and 185 million by 2000 A.D. Practically all of our good and easily 
used land is now included in the 500 million acres reckoned as improved. How shall 
we support another 70 or 80 million people? ‘Try to decide which of the following 
methods of adjusting the food supply to the growing population is being used now and 
is most likely to be used in the future. Decide which of the facts numbered I to 
XII below bear on the possibilities lettered A to F, and what tendencies they indicate. 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF GETTING FOOD FOR MORE PEOPLE 


A. Reclaim good lands.—(1) 30,000,000 acres highly fertile irrigable land; (2) 
60,000,000 acres of drainable swamp land not quite so good. (Expensive, for the 
cheaply reclaimed lands are already irrigated or drained.) 

B. Cultivate poor lands.—(1) Best half (80,000,000 acres) of cut-over and forest 
lands. (Easily reclaimed but would probably yield only two-thirds as much per 
acre as present cultivated lands); (2) all (50,000,000 acres) of unimproved pastures 
of East and dry-farming lands of West. (Easily reclaimed but probable yield per 
acre only 0.4 present average.) 

C. Increase yield per acre to German or even Belgian standard wherever possible. 
(Table 12.) 

D. Cease using land for pasture.-—Feed animals in the barn, thus freeing improved 
pastures for crops, doubling their capacity to produce food, and practically adding 
37,000,000 acres of good land. 

E. Change our diet.—Substitute dairy products and vegetable oils for much of 
the meat now consumed. On the basis of calories, meat now supplies 23 per cent 
of the food of the United States, milk and dairy products 16 per cent, and vegetable 
products 60 per cent. The vegetable products are raised on only one-fifth of the 
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improved land, while food for animals requires nearly four-fifths. The per capita 
consumption of meat (including poultry and lard) is about 170 pounds in the United 
States, 100 in Germany (before the war) and 4 in Japan. Reduction of meat con- 
sumption to a level between those of Japan and Germany might permit a doubling 
of the population even with present acreage of improved land and present methods 
of agriculture. 

F. Reduce the exports of food and increase the imports. 


FACTS BEARING ON TRENDS IN LAND UTILIZATION AND 
SUPPLY OF FOOD 


I. Average yield of chief crops in the United States (bushels per acre). 


Crop 1870-1894 | 1895-1919 Crop 1870-1894 | 1895-1919 
Gori aoe nt 25.0 25.0 Buckwheat. . . 15.3 18.8 
Wheat. ae 12.3 14.2 Potatoes ..... 79.5 91.5 
Oatstieaaw & 26.8 30.3 Hay (tons)... e208 1.43 
Barley tain. 22.2 25.0 Cotton (Ibs.). 174.9 181.8 
Rye wi: kaiade, | 13.1 15.6 


II. Pounds of meat consumed per year per person in urban versus rural districts, 
1920. 


l 

Region Urban| Rural Region Urban} Rural 
North Atlantic States. .... 167 175 South Atlantic States...| 158 172 
East North Central States.| 177 196 South Central States....| 178 182 
West North Central States.} 181 213 Western States......... 178 188 


III. Percentage of urban population. 


1790..3.3 1820..4.9 1840.. 8.5 1870..20.9 1900. .32.9 
1800..4.0 1830..6.7 1850..12.5 1880..22.7 1910. .38.7 
1810. .4.9 1860..16.1 1890..29.0 1920..43.8 


IV. Number of cattle, sheep, and swine per person. 


1880. .2.15 1900. .1.63 
1890. .2.35 1910. .1.87 
1920. .1.77 


V. From 1909 to 1919, under the stress of the demand for more food during the 
war, the land in crops increased about 55,000,000 acres, of which about 30,000,000 
was improved pasture land, and only 25,000,000 was land previously not improved. 

VI. The eastern, long-settled parts of the United States show a notable and wide- 
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spread decrease in farm land from 1910 to 1920, but an equally marked increase of 
land in crops. In other words the farmers are giving up the poorer lands and cul- 
tivating the better lands more carefully. 

VII. The exports of meat from the United States amounted to 17 per cent of the 
production from 1896 to 1905, and to 12 per cent from 1916 to 1920. The exports 
of wheat averaged 31 per cent of the production in the twenty years from 1880 
to 1899 and 23 per cent from 1900 to 1919. 


WATE 
Percentage of Total Value 
1880-1899 1900-1919 
Foodstuffs imported into the United States...... 16.92 12.51 
Foodstuffs exported from the United States...... 21.80 14.09 


IX. Percentage of increase in areas irrigated by government projects. 


LO LONtO1 91 Glee ope aes ee 13 per cent 19 Lato OLS a eyecare 9 per cent 
ORG RO MLO (- cnenereaceecei casis 11 per cent LOLS ctOpLOLO ae seneenegts 6 per cent 


X. The imports of edible vegetable oils into the United States were 24 times as 
great in 1920 as in 1912. 


XI. Approximate estimate of land available for crops or pasture. 


Tropical and Temperate and 


Kind of Land SAS ILE Arctic Zones. 


Zones. 
Square Miles. Square Miles. 


Gtamlancdrarcarass tel iat. lait Some eiln eee 23,000,000 29,000,000 
andre Gsyn1Oly ClOpSsee: mete ca eae er ak em «is 8,000,000 7,600,000 
iLewayel rave orey (sla Tense) eleies cas chain oa ooeae coc Cr.o Ghomael inc Riusbee ack coma 6,400,000 
Land with adequate rainfall and heat........... 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Probable part of this ultimately arable.......... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
@ultivatedvatypresent. ...0. 220s --2--- 560s 1,200,000 2,500,000 
/raalolley lenavel thn FOUR, bo dloncas adc oc eaeuaoe 600,000 1,500,000 
Unused arable land available for crops or pasture 3,200,000 1,000,000 


XI. Two or more crops can be raised per year in tropical countries, but tropical 
labor is inefficient. 

7. Study the reasons for the geographical distribution of tenancy. From Table 
10, Col. I, draw an isopleth map of tenancy. Apply different colors to (1) the nine 
states where the percentage of tenancy among the farmers is greatest, (II) the nine 
standing next in this respect. Study your map in the light of the accompanying 
table which shows the average conditions in these two groups of states and in three 
others (10 states each) arranged according to the percentage of tenancy. 
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A B Cc D E F G H I uu K L M 
n Eo} 2 
2 E 2 bo PI 5 Per Capita Production of Crops 
» ad o i 
Bh lege tia teats | bi 
o,2 = ° o 
3 let l sel & 25 a") Sah og ASM eer ae ene 
D ao] oe o 4 0 =f 2 SAS | To Sale En 
e (Og/O2| ¢ | 08 | Fa | 23 | va | gs |aat| 33 | 23 | 25 | 28 
ie 5 Bal iat |) ve a 3 8 ed | ic) ° on | 8 
6 fee ea) S|.) | BR eR SR i oo ee ee 
I .| 56.8) 55 5,263} 62.0 4.5 0.1 7.6 3) 28,1 40.3} 1.3 | 19.6] 0.48) 0.4 
II .| 88.4] 36 | 21,434) 86.5 | 24.6 5.8 | 30.4 | 74.0 | 184.3] 2.9 | 25.8) 0.01) 1.0 
Lily 25.6} 29 | 12,882) 78.5 | 16.0 3.6 | 13.4 | 21.2 54.2) 5.2 1.0 0.00 0.9 
Ly 17.6} 26 | 14,877) 78.8 | 11.2 3.1 8.1 10.3 32.4) 5.4 3.1) 0.05) 1.4 
Wink 9.4) 28 | 13,136) 79.6 18 1.4 7.0 | 4.2 20.1] 8.5 3.2} 0.00} 2.5 


What relation, if any, can you detect between the percentage of people engaged 
in agriculture and the percentage of those same people who are tenants? Does the 
presence of manufacturing with the corresponding reduction in the percentage of 
farmers help the farmers to own their farms? How can you be sure of your answer? 

What indications can you see that both poverty and prosperity among the farmers 
tend to promote tenancy? How is this possible? Keep your explanation in mind, 
and see if it agrees with the one given later in this book. 

What significance has the fact that in the preceding table, Col. D is low in Group 
Tand high in Group II? In what crops do Groups I and II in the table excel? What 
relation have the cash value, salability, and durability of a crop to the spread of 
tenancy? Arrange the following products in the order in which you would rather 
have them as security for a loan: tomatoes, wheat, potatoes, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
oats. What relation has this to tenancy? 

Why does Col. J of the table in this exercise (and to a less extent Col. M) show 
a regular increase as the amount of tenancy diminishes? In answering this consider 
climate, type of agriculture, number of farm animals, and the amounts of other 
crops as shown in the other columns. 

Sum up your conclusions as to the conditions which accompany tenancy in 
different parts of the United States. Which are causes and which results? 


CHAPTER XXV 
MANUFACTURING AS A SPECIALTY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Rank of the United States in Manufacturing—In 1923 the 
total value of the manufactured products of the United States reached 
the enormous total of over 60 billion dollars. When we deduct the 
value of the raw materials, 35 billion dollars, there remain 25 billion 
as the value added by manufacturing. This is about twice as much 
as the net value of all farm products, yet the number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing and in agriculture in 1923 was almost identical, 
being about 11,000,000. How the value of the manufactured goods 
in the United States compares with that in other countries cannot be 
determined, for the standards of value and the methods of keeping 
statistics vary greatly. Moreover, the Great War prevented accurate 
census returns in Europe, and still causes production there to be 
abnormal. This much, however, is clear: the activity of the United 
States, combined with its huge population, makes it to-day by far 
the greatest manufacturing country. Its chief manufacturing dis- 
tricts probably produce more per capita than any other parts of the 
World. Nevertheless, the United States stands second to western 
Europe, not only in the total amount of manufacturing, because of 
Europe’s large population, but also in the percentage of the population 
engaged in manufacturing (Figs. 116 and 141). 

The Permanence of Manufacturing in the United States.—It is 
sometimes supposed that manufacturing is a relatively new develop- 
ment in the United States, and that it has grown amazingly in recent 
decades. This is partly true, but ever since the manufacturing era was 
ushered in by the steam engine, cotton gin, and other mechanical 
inventions, manufacturing has been an important industry in this 
country. For example, according to the census of 1810 the total annual 
value of manufactures amounted to $198,000,000, or $27.40 per capita 
in 1809. A century later the value was $20,672,000,000, or $224.50 
per capita. These figures at first suggest that manufacturing in 1909 
was about eight times as important as in 1809, but that is not correct, 
for the purchasing power of money decreased greatly during the nine- 
teenth century. For example, in 1849, the earliest year for which data 
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are available, the average wage earner in factories received $246 per 
year, while in 1909 he received $518. Most of this difference was due 
to a general increase in the cost of living. In 1809 a dollar was worth 
fully three times as much as a century later. Thus the $27.40 of manu- 
factures per capita in 1809 would have been worth over $80.00 if the 
prices of 1909 had then prevailed. If we reckon in another way, the 
result is similar. In 1849 the wage earners in manufacturing industries 
numbered 4.1 per cent of the total population, and in 1909, 7.2 per 
cent.* In 1809, the figure was probably not far from 23 or 3 per cent 
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Fie. 141.—Percentage of Gainfully Employed Persons in the United States Engaged 
in Manufacturing, 1919. 


while in 1919, when the factories employed more than the normal num- 
ber of people, it had risen to 8.6 per cent. The general conclusion to 
be drawn from all these figures is that as long ago as 1810 the manu- 
facturing industries of the country were perhaps a third as important 
as to-day in proportion to the population. But even in England, where 
manufacturing first became important, the percentage of the total 
population engaged in manufacturing industries was apparently not 
much more than a third as great in 1809 as now. Hence it appears 
that in proportion to the population and to the degree of development 
of machinery, the United States has ranked high in manufacturing for 
at least a century. 

The Places where Manufacturing Increases.—Manufacturing tends 
to remain in the same places generation after generation. It expands 


* Proprietors, firm members, and salaried employees are omitted because no 
record of their number is available before 1904. 
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rapidly in new regions only under certain clearly defined conditions. 
For example, from 1899 to 1919 the percentage of the population 
engaged as wage earners in the factories of the United States increased 
from 6.2 to 8.6 per cent for the country as a whole. But this increase of 
2.4 per cent was by no means distributed equally as appears in Fig. 143. 

A comparison of this with Fig. 141 shows that on the whole the 
greatest additions to the manufacturing population were in regions where 
manufacturing was already fairly well developed. The most rapid 
increase was in Michigan and Ohio where the lake transportation, near- 
ness to coal and iron, nearness to the great market of the level farming 
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Fig. 142.—Total Value of Manufactures in the United States, 1919. 


states, and a location in the best climatic zone of the country helped 
to cause the automobile industry to become firmly established between 
1900 and 1920. Other regions that showed a relatively large growth in 
manufacturing were New Jersey, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, all within or on the border of the area of most intensive man- 
ufacturing as shown in Fig. 141. The only other states that rivaled 
these were Oregon, Washington, and Idaho where another manufactur- 
ing center begins to show many resemblances to that of the North 
Atlantic and lake states, North Carolina with its cotton factories, and 
Louisiana with its sugar industry. The area where manufacturing 1s 
carried on with great activity is apparently expanding, but there is a 
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strong tendency for the greatest expansion to take place where industry 
is already well established. Such regions seem to be especially adapted 
to manufacturing. 

The Distribution of Manufacturing in the United States.——A com- 
parison of Figs. 51, 141, and 142 shows that the following eight areas can 
be differentiated according to the amount and nature of their manu- 
facturing and the degree to which they seem fitted for industrial devel- 
opment: (1) a great manufacturing area along the North Atlantic 
Coast from Maine to Maryland, or more specifically from Portland to 
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Fig. 143.—Growth in Manufacturing in the United States, 1899 to 1919. 


Amounts by which the percentage of the total population engaged in manufacturing in 1919 
exceeded the similar percentage in 1899, 


Baltimore; (2) an almost equally important westward expansion of 

industrial activity from the North Atlantic Coast approximately to the 

Mississippi River, chiefly in the Lake States, but extending to St. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis; (8) a minor southward expansion evident 
in the cotton manufacturing of the Carolinas and Georgia, the iron 
industry of Alabama, the sugar refining of Louisiana, and the tobacco 
factories of Florida; (4) a tendency toward westward expansion in 
Towa, Kansas, Colorado, and Utah; (5) an important new area of indus- 
trial development along the Pacific coast; (6) a region of slight industrial 
development in the northern Great Plains and Rockies; (7) a similar 
region in the southern Great Plains and Rockies; and (8) a region of 
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slight development in the lower Mississippi Valley and southern portion 
of the Appalachian Plateau. 

The Types of Industry in Different Parts of the Country.—Another 
evidence that the various parts of the country vary greatly in their 
adaptation to manufacturing is found in the kinds of industries in dif- 
ferent regions. In Chapter X XI all industries were divided into three 
groups: (1) primitive, (2) simple, and (3) complex. The primitive, or 
home and hand industries may here be omitted. The simple industries, 
it will be remembered, are primarily those which prepare local raw 
materials for market, and in which the raw materials pass through 
only a few simple processes. For example, cotton ginning is the main 
simple industry connected with cotton, although the pressing of the 
seeds for oil falls in the same class. Cotton spinning is somewhat 
complex because it begins with a product that is already partially 
manufactured. The making of cotton dress goods with highly varied 
colors and patterns and perhaps with an intermixture of wool or silk is 
a higher and far more complex stage of the cotton industry. Part of 
the products of simple industries are finally consumed in the form given 
them by the first simple process of manufacturing. This is usually 
true of artificial stone, butter, canned goods, cement, and charcoal. 
But the pig iron made in blast furnaces is almost wholly used as material 
for more complex manufacturing, such as the making of steel rails, 
bridge girders, engines, watches, and hundreds of other products. 
Butter, flour, and shelled peanuts may be used in the complex manu- 
facturing of bakery and confectionery products; grindstones may be 
used in the complex work of tool making; lime in the highly complex 
chemical industries; and lumber in complex furniture making. Thus 
the simple industry is the first step in preparing a product for market. 
It may also be the last step, as in the case of many food products and 
building materials. 

Some simple products, like flour- and grist-mill products, are made in 
every state; others, like ice, in every state except a few where some 
natural condition makes them unnecessary; and still others, like 
canned fish, fertilizer, and shelled peanuts, in a relatively few states 
where the raw materials are readily available. The simple industries 
are most numerous in the states where manufacturing in general is mast 
active, provided those states are large enough to have abundant natural 
resources. Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania stand high in this respect. 
A little state like Massachusetts where the census gives details as to 
24 simple industries exceeds a great state like Mississippi with only 17 
simple industries, for the spirit of manufacturing prevails in the one 
case and not in the other. In the same way tiny Rhode Island (14) 
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far exceeds great North Dakota (7), while little Connecticut (19) ranks 
almost with Texas (23). 

Contrasted with the simple industries are the complex industries 
which produce such goods as electric fixtures, steam engines, cotton 
cloth, rubber tires, newspapers, bread, dyes, optical instruments, cloth- 
ing, and hundreds of other articles. A few of these, such as bread and 
the simpler kinds of cloth, might almost be considered the products of 
simple industries, for the dividing line is not sharp, but the rest are 
clearly complex. Fig. 144 shows the number of complex industries for 
each simple industry in each state as listed in the census reports: Notice 
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Fig. 144.—Number of Complex Industries for Each Simple Industry, 1914. 


that this map is almost like Fig. 141 showing the percentage of the pop- 
ulation engaged in manufacturing. In other words where a small pro- 
portion of the population is engaged in manufacturing, the simple 
industries that depend on local raw materials are relatively important. 
On the other hand where a large proportion of the population is engaged 
in manufacturing there is not only a great development of local simple 
industries, but still more of complex industries which depend upon raw 
materials from a distance, and in which the value added by manufac- 
ture is relatively great compared with the small value added by such 
simple operations as grinding flour or converting cream into butter. 
This contrast between the types of manufacturing in the strongly indus- 
trial districts would be still greater if we omitted such almost universal 
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occupations as ice-making, printing, railroad shops, bakeries, and tailor- 
ing establishments. If that were done we should find that the complex 
industries are even more localized than is shown in Fig. 144. 

The Iron Industry as an Example of Simple versus Complex Manu- 
facturing.—The iron industry affords an excellent example of the way 
in which a simple industry is located where the raw material or fuel is 
found, while the corresponding complex industry follows other rules. 
Fig. 145 shows the value added by manufacture in the blast furnaces in 
1919. In a blast furnace, it will be remembered, iron ore is mixed 
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Fig. 145.—Distribution of Blast Furnace Production, 1919. 


Figures represent millions of dollars. Indiana has extensive blast furnaces, but the Cénsus 
does not give the figures because all belong to the United States Steel Corporation, and the law 
does not permit the data for a single company to be disclosed. 


with coke and limestone, and air heated to about 1500° F. is introduced. 
The heat allows the non-metallic parts of the ore and other impurities 
to combine with the lime, while the molten iron drains into pits from 
which it can be run off to make pig iron. Each ton of ore demands 
more than two tons of coal and lime together. Therefore the regular 
method is to carry the ore to places where both coal and lime are locally 
available. Hence, Lake Superior ore is shipped in large quantities to 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio; some goes to other lake cities, 
and some is smelted at Duluth with coal brought in the returning ore 
ships. The Birmingham region has the advantage of having coal, iron 
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ore, and lime all together. Thus in Fig. 145, the distribution of the simple 
blast furnace industry can be largely explained by the location of the raw 
materials and fuel and by the facilities for transportation by water. 

Turn now to Fig. 146, showing the value added by manufacture in 
steel and rolling mills where steel is prepared in large masses like rails, 
plates, and girders, but is not put into final form as part of machinery. 
In proportion to the value of the raw materials the value added by 
manufacture is much greater than in the blast furnaces. This is because 


Fig. 146.—Distribution of Production in Steel Mills and Rolling Works, 1919. 


Figures represent millions of dollars. 


we are now dealing with a complex industry in which expensive machin- 
ery and large amounts of labor are required. This industry centers 
chiefly in the northern pig-iron area, but spreads out to the Atlantic 
coast and the Mississippi River. Alabama does not have enough steel 
and rolling mills to rank high in Fig. 146 although it stands fourth in 
Fig. 145. On the other hand, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Indiana all join with Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois in surpassing 
Alabama in Fig. 146. This illustrates the way in which the more com- 
plex industries tend to be concentrated in the northeastern quarter of 
the country. 

In Fig. 147, showing foundries and machine shops, the process of 
carrying the iron and steel away from where they were produced to the 
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areas of active manufacturing, especially in New England but also in 
the Middle West and on the Pacific slope, has gone still farther. The 
early settlement of New England gave it a start in preparing machinery 
for its own cotton and woolen mills, and thus in supplying the whole 
country with machinery. On the other hand, Alabama practically dis- 
appears when it comes to making highly complex articles like machinery 
and implements. If a map of agricultural implements were added to 
the present series we should see that the center of production shifts to 


Fig. 147.—Distribution of Foundry and Machine-shop Production, 1919. 


Figures represent millions of dollars. 


Illinois to be near the great farming districts, but it still remains in 
the same general latitude as in Figs. 145 to 147. 

How Complex Industries Differ from Simple Industries in Location.— 
A study of other industries shows a similar variety of circumstances 
which combine to determine the distribution of production. For exam- 
ple, although the number of cattle per capita (Table 19) varies from 0.05 
in Rhode Island to 4.61 in Nevada, there is no state which has not a 
considerable number. Yet the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
is largely concentrated in Chicago; Kansas City, and the surrounding 
regions, with minor centers on the North Atlantic coast and at San 
Francisco. In other words the raw material, in the shape of live cattle, 
sheep, and swine, moves toward the manufacturing centers where the 
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demand is greatest. In order to be made into boots and shoes the 
leather derived from the cattle is still further concentrated. Far and 
away the greatest production of shoes in proportion to the population 
is in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. A large proportion of the 
men who raise cattle in New Mexico, for example, or slaughter them in 
Kansas City or Chicago wear boots made in Brockton or other Massa- 
chusetts cities. Other regions, especially St. Louis, make many shoes, 
but only a negligible number are made south of Virginia and Kentucky 
and west of Missouri and Minnesota. The only important exception 
is California, which is beginning to make a good many. In fact, San 
Francisco and the cities of the Willamette Valley and Puget Sound 
region show many indications that in time they will develop manufac- 
turing industries much like those of the eastern seaboard. 

In the case of industries where the raw material is of small bulk or 
light weight so that transportation plays only a minor part in the price, 
a still greater concentration is seen. For example, the silk industry 
of the United States is overwhelmingly concentrated in New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut, and is recorded in 
the 1923 census in only four other states; namely, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, which employ 9 per cent of the silk workers, and Mary- 
land and Virginia which employ only 1 per cent. In other words the 
industry is practically restricted to the old manufacturing region of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The bronze and copper industry shows a similar 
concentration in Connecticut and New York, but is growing in impor- 
tance in the states from Maine and Maryland on the east to Missouri 
and Minnesota on the west, and again in the three Pacific states. Nev- 
ertheless, outside of Connecticut and New York the consumption of 
copper in factories, as appears in Fig. 113, is significant only in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, together with Great 
Falls, Montana. The case of Great Falls is interesting because it is 
like that of the southern cotton mills, where the presence of a raw 
material, supplemented by cheap water power, is attracting an industry 
away from the main manufacturing regions. Copper, unlike iron, is 
rarely used for massive articles. It is chiefly made into small and rather 
highly manufactured products like the wire coils of motors and dyna- 
mos, the parts of electric lights, and various fittings of machinery and 
furniture where it often is used in the form of brass. Hence the cost 
of transportation is a relatively small item in the ultimate cost, and 
copper is manufactured in the regions where manufacturing is already 
most active and where the brass and copper plants can be near electrical 
and automobile factories and other consumers on whom they depend for 
orders. 
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The Divided Cotton Industry.—The cotton spinning and weaving 
industry furnishes another kind of example of the same principle. 
When the weaving of cotton cloth first became important it developed 
mainly in New England for several reasons: (1) the people were of a 
highly energetic and progressive type; (2) the climate was favorable 
both for human activity and for weaving, being damp enough so that 
the thread did not break as is the case in drier climates; (3) the poor 
quality of the soil, together with the energetic character of the people 
and their location on the seacoast, had already led them to develop a 
considerable trade, so that it was relatively easy and inexpensive for 
them to bring cotton from the South; (4) these same conditions had 
caused a concentration of people in commercial towns so that a sufficient 
supply of labor was available. In the South a different set of condi- 
tions were unfavorable. Though the white people may have been as 
competent as those of New England, the climate not only made cotton 
manufacturing more difficult than on the northeastern coast but made 
the people less active. It likewise helped to make slavery profitable 
while in the North this did not pay. These conditions served to make 
the white people despise all kinds of manual work, including that of 
factories. They also hindered the growth of cities, spread the popula- 
tion out upon farms, and checked the concentration of an industrial 
population. Moreover, the seacoast, being a coast of emergence with 
few good harbors, was not so favorable as the depressed New England 
coast with its many good harbors. 

The result of the opposed conditions in the North and the South 
was that the northern states had a practical monopoly of cotton manu- 
facturing until the Civil War and for about two decades thereafter. 
Then a change came about, partly through the abolition of slavery and 
the growth of southern cities, and partly through the fact that improve- 
ments in manufacturing reduced the cost of labor in the making of cot- 
ton cloth. Such a reduction meant that the cost of transportation, 
which was not reduced to so great an extent, became a more important 
factor. These conditions and others, including the availability of 
water power, led to a great development of cotton manufacturing in the 
Cotton States, especially in the Piedmont region of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The southern industry has increased so rapidly that it now 
consumes much more cotton than the northern industry. Moreover, 
the consumption of cotton in the North remains almost stationary, 
whereas in the South it is still increasing rapidly, as appears from the 
following figures showing the cotton consumption in millions of pounds 
during various years: 
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1909 1914 1919 1923 
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In 1923 North Carolina, with 351 cotton mills, had one-fourth of the 
1375 establishments in the United States, and nearly twice as many as 
Massachusetts (191). 

But the cotton industry of the North is not of the same type as that 
- of the South, as appears from the following figures showing what per- 
centage of the yarn is coarse (20 counts or under): 


1900 1909 1914 1919 
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The percentage of coarse yarn is nearly twice as great in the South as in 
New England. Moreover, while there has been a steady decrease in the 
percentage of coarse yarns in New England from 40.9 per cent in 1900 to 
28.9 in 1919, the similar decrease in the cotton states came to an end in 
1914, and was replaced by an increase from 53.2 to 58.8 per cent in 1919. 
The same fact is illustrated by the following figures showing the per- 
centage of doubling and twisting spindles, which make fancy kinds of 
thread, in comparison with all the active spindles: 


1909 | 1914 1919 


2 8.5 
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In other words, in 1909 the southern states were making a larger propor- 
tion of high-priced specialized types of thread than were the northern 
states, but in the succeeding years their percentage of these types has 
diminished while that of New England has increased. 

The weaving section of the cotton industry shows the same conditions 
as the spinning section. This appears in the following figures, which 
show the average value of the woven cotton goods per square yard when 
all kinds of goods are averaged together: 
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1900 1909 1914 1919 1923 
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The most obvious fact here is that, taking all kinds of goods together, 
a square yard has had a greater average value when made in the northern 
mills than when made in the southern mills, ever since 1900. Still 
more significant, however, is the fact that the percentage by which the 
value of a northern yard exceeds that of a southern yard has increased. 
In 1900 the northern yard of cotton averaged only 11 per cent more 
valuable than the southern yard. In 1921, in a period of high prices the 
difference rose to 35 per cent, and even during the depression of 1923 
it amounted to 21 per cent. Individual southern mills make cloth 
of high quality, and many northern mills make inexpensive types of 
cloth. Nevertheless, the general tendency has been for the northern 
and southern sections of the cotton industry to pull apart in the quality 
of their woven goods just as in that of their yarns. In other words, in 
this industry as in practically all others, the simpler goods tend to be 
produced near the raw material. The complex goods tend to be pro- 
duced where other conditions, such as labor and climate, tend to gen- 
erate great manufacturing centers. 

The Factors that Determine where Manufacturing shall be Active.— 
In considering the factors that determine where manufacturing is 
located, it must be remembered that sometimes one factor is most 
important and sometimes another. One factor may determine the 
general location of an industry, while still another may determine its 
exact position. (1) Climate, through its relation to health and energy, 
is as important in the United States as in the rest of the world. Its 
part in determining the degree of activity of manufacturing may be 
judged somewhat from the strong resemblance, between Figs. 43, 45, 
141,and 144. It is also evident from Fig. 38 which shows how the health 
and energy of factory operatives vary from season to season in close 
harmony with the weather. It cannot be made too clear, however, 
that climate and health are chiefly important in determining the degree 
of activity and not its kind. Moreover, they do not prevent other con- 
ditions, such as transportation, the age of a community, or the selected 
quality of its people, from having an equally marked effect. 

(2) The importance of transportation in determining the location of 
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American industries is evident in the fact that among the manufac- 
turing cities of the United States with a population of over 500,000 in 
1920 every one is provided with water communication. Except for 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh these cities are all on the ocean or Great Lakes. 
Another evidence of the importance of transportation is the concen- 
tration of American manufacturing in strips: (a) the North Atlantic 
Coast (b) the shores of the Great Lakes, (c) the Pacific Coast and the 
Willamette Valley, (d) the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and (e) certain 
railway lines such as the New York Central. 

(3) A vast number of American industries owe their location to the 
presence of raw materials. The making of brick, the ginning of cotton, 
the canning of fish or fruit, the sawing of lumber, and the dressing of 
rock are almost invariably carried on where the raw material is pro- 
duced or else where transportation by water enables the bulky raw 
material to be carried easily and cheaply to some more convenient place. 

(4) The presence of fuel or water power has a similar effect in deter- 
mining the location of industries, especially those of a simple type. We 
have already seen how this works in the case of blast furnaces. In some 
cases such as ore smelting, the location of the industry depends upon 
the complex balance between the cost of transporting the raw ore, the 
cost of transporting the coal or of obtaining hydroelectric power, the 
cost of carrying the finished product to market, and the presence of 
skilled labor, as well as several other factors. Thus some South Amer- 
ican ore comes to northeastern New Jersey to be smelted, because 
that is the cheapest method, when all things are considered. 

(5) A supply of labor is quite as important as any of the other 
factors. That is one reason why the Atlantic Coast maintains the lead 
in manufacturing. When European immigrants reach the United 
States they naturally go to work in the factories of the coast rather 
than in those that are farther away. The skill of the labor supply is 
as important as its volume. Some of the cotton towns of Massa- 
chusetts, such as Fall River, or the brass towns of Connecticut, such as 
Waterbury, contain a large body of workmen skilled in certain indus- 
tries. New industries of the same sort can be established elsewhere 
only by bringing workers from a distance, or by a slow and costly process 
of training new ones. 

(6) An industry needs capital as well as raw materials, fuel and 
labor. Hence the presence of capital influences the location of many 
industries in the United States. Fig. 148 indicates the relative abun- 
dance of capital in various parts of the country, for where many people 
have incomes above the average there is surplus capital for investment. 
Obviously the places where capital is available are the great cities of the 
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North Atlantic Coast from Boston to Washington, the great cities of the 
Pacific Coast and such intermediate cities as Chicago and Detroit, 
together with the smaller cities all the way from the North Atlantic 
Coast westward along the general line of the southern Great Lakes to 
Colorado and Wyoming. This region corresponds quite closely with 
the main manufacturing section but is prolonged westward by favorable 
conditions of agriculture and by mining in Colorado and Wyoming. 
How far it is due to manufacturing and how far to other causes it is 
impossible to say, but undoubtedly manufacturing tends to produce 
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Fig. 148.—Average Annual Income per Capita, 1919, 1920, 1921. 


surplus capital for investment and such capital in turn leads to further 
manufacturing. Although many investments are made in distant 
regions, it is almost always easier to get capital for a local industry 
than for one far away. 

(7) The sale of goods is as important as the making of them. Hence 
the presence of a market is one reason for the location of many indus- 
tries. For example, the Pacifie Coast might buy its manufactured 
goods from the East, or the East might buy from Europe. But in both 
cases there is a growing local market, and the tendency is to supply that 
market with goods made locally, and thus reduce transportation charges. 
Of course many other factors enter into the matter, so that one cannot 
say that any one is the sole cause of the location of an industry. San 
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Francisco and Seattle would probably not be such flourishing industrial 
centers if they were located in a hot climate, if they were not on the 
seacoast, if they did not have some raw materials such as lumber, if 
they were not able to bring coal by sea, if they were not large enough 
to have an appreciable surplus population to draw on for new indus- 
tries, and if they did not have a good supply of capital. But all these 
conditions would not cause manufacturing unless they were accompanied 
by a market in which the manufactures can compete with those of other 
regions on fairly equal terms. As a matter of fact, the Pacific Coast is 
less favored than the Atlantic in most of the conditions that lead to 
manufacturing, and hence cannot manufacture as cheaply as can the 
eastern states. But the fact that the Pacific Coast has its own market 
west of the Rockies and that it there has a decided advantage over the 
East in transportation charges joins with energetic people, cheap water 
power and petroleum in making it easy for industries to expand. 

(8) Certain accidental causes also may determine where manufac- 
turing is located. The original choice of Troy for a collar factory, 
Gloversville for gloves, Bridgeport for brass, Lynn for shoes, and 
Detroit for automobiles was more or less accidental. That is, the gen- 
eral region in each case was favorable, but if the first factories had been 
located 50 or 100 miles away in some similar location they might have 
been equally successful. When once an industry is established, it is 
easy for other factories of the same kind to come in. They can draw a 
few skilled workers from the old plants, and thus get under way. The 
routes along which raw materials and fuel are brought are already 
established, the selling avenues are open, and people who have money 
to invest know that the business has already succeeded. Such consid- 
erations have much to do with the fact that particular kinds of business 
tend to cluster in limited areas. 

(9) Another accidental cause is the mere question of age. Since 
New England was already fairly well settled when machinery was first 
applied to manufacturing on a large scale, while western New York 
was the frontier, and Ohio and the states farther west were a wilderness, 
many New England industries obtained a start which has given them 
an almost unshakeable lead. But when a country begins to manu- 
facture a new product like automobiles, maps, cameras, or moving- 
picture films, a new industry has a chance to develop in places like 
Detroit, Chicago, Rochester, and Los Angeles. 

From all this it appears that while the general activity of a region 
in manufacturing depends largely on the character and energy of the 
people, the exact location of any special industry depends upon a great 
variety of interacting causes. 
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EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. From Col. B, Table 31, prepare an isopleth map using such intervals and such 
types of shading that you bring out the eight areas named on page 370 and show the 
relative intensity of their manufacturing interests. In making this map let the 
isopleths be at irregular intervals if necessary. The presence of large cities with 
their high percentage of factory people makes it right to draw the isopleths in such 
a way that cities like Baltimore, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, are included 
within areas where the manufacturing activity is greater than in their states as a 
whole. 

In which of the eight areas does your home fall? In the State supplement of the 
Abstract of the last census look up the number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
in your own city or the nearest city with over 50,000 inhabitants, and calculate what 
percentage they form of all the persons engaged in gainful occupations. How does 
your city compare with your state in this respect? How and why does it differ? 
What part of the United States does it most resemble in its proportion of factory 
workers? (See Table 47.) 

2. In the supplement to the Abstract of the Census or in a special Census bulletin 
find the table of the individual industries of your own city or of the nearest city of 
over 50,000 inhabitants. Divide the industries into two lists (A) simple industries, 
and (B) complex industries. In each list arrange the industries according to the 
total number of persons engaged in them. Insert (a) total number of persons engaged 
in industry, (b) number of establishments, (c) capital, (d) wages of wage earners, 
(e) taxes, (f) expenses for principal materials, (g) value of products, and (h) value 
added by manufacture. Complete the table by adding the names and places of origin 
of the chief raw materials. Use the table as the basis of a report on the manufacturing 
of your city with special reference to (1) the degree of complexity of the industries, 
(2) the regions upon which they rely for raw materials, (3) the degree of importance 
of the different industries as measured by the number of workers, the local expendi- 
ture of money, and the payment of taxes. 

3. Choose some city which you think is quite different from your own and treat 
it as your own was treated in Ex. 2. Write a report on the way in which geographical 
conditions cause the industries of that city to differ from those of your own. 

4. In the accompanying table twelve groups of industries are arranged according 
to the number of wage earners in 1923. Compare the textile group with some other 
in the following respects: (A) Wage earners per factory. Explain why the factories 
are large or small. (B) Capital per wage earner. What relation has this to amount 
and complexity of machinery, cost of raw materials, and degree to which they have 
been manufactured? (C) Wages per year, as influenced by (a) amount of skilled 
labor, (b) number of women employed, (c) seasonal character of industry. (D) Cost 
of materials per wage earner. Does a high cost mean that much or little value is 
added by manufacture as shown in Col. J? Explain. (#) Percentage of value added 
by manufacture. Consider effect of degree of skill, amount of machinery, degree 
to which raw materials have already been partly manufactured, etc. 

5. Select an industry in your own town which falls in one of the groups in the 
table. Find out as much as possible about it along the lines of the table and as to 
where and how it gets raw materials, where and how it sells its products, how far 
it is seasonal and why, percentage of woman employed, etc. 
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SUMMARY OF TWELVE GENERAL GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, 1923 
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6. Determine which industries are most widely spread in the United States. 
Let two students working together make a list showing the names of all the manu- 
facturing industries mentioned in Table 32, and the number of states in which each 
is mentioned. Explain the reason why two manufacturing industries stand among 
the three most important in so large a proportion of the states. 

7. Shade heavily the states in which railroad shops are the most important indus- 
try, less heavily those where they are second, and lightly those where they are third 
(Table 32). How far is their importance in the first group of states related to (a) the 
railroad mileage per square mile? (Make an isopleth map from Table 37 C) (b) the 
railroad mileage per inhabitant (Table 37 B)?  (c) the general prevalence of manu- 
facturing (Fig. 141)? Explain the industrial contrast between the states where rail- 
road shops are the foremost manufacturing or mechanical industry, and those where 
they fail to come among the first three industries, 

8. Draw for lumber mills a map like the map of railroad shops in Exercise 7. 
Explain the peculiar features of the distribution of such mills in relation to (a) relief 
(b) sparsity of population, (c) the amount of manufacturing. 

9. On an outline map insert the name of the most important manufacturing 


industries, omitting railroad shops and lumber mills, and also printing establishments 
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because printing is an almost universal industry. Where foundries appear on your 
map add the name of the next succeeding industry, for foundries likewise are almost 
universal in modern civilization. Shade on your map the types of areas given below, 
and determine for each the degree of activity of manufacturing and its character as 
shown in Figs. 141, 142, 143, and 144; also point out in each case the relation of 
the given industry to local raw materials, and its importance to the country as 
measured by the number of persons actually engaged in the industry in the regions 
where it appears on the map: (a) Areas where relatively simple food industries 
predominate. Explain the distribution of the three areas of this type. What two 
states need to be shaded in order to unite the three into a single area? Why are 
those states not shaded? How highly are the food-producing industries developed 
in them? (6) Areas where manufactures of cotton and clothing are relatively 
important. Explain the contrast between the two areas in this case. How does the 
percentage of persons engaged in manufacturing compare in these areas? (c) Iron 
work including automobiles, engines, and foundries. What relation do these indus- 
tries show to raw materials and fuel? Why? (d) Shipbuilding states. Explain 
the grouping here. (e) States where your map is blank because no manu‘acturing 
industries other than railroad shops, lumbering, printing, or foundries fall among the 
first three. (f) States engaged in other industries. In each state of this group 
explain the relation of the industry to raw materials. In which cases are raw mate- 
rials produced locally? In which are the raw materials limited almost to a single 
article? Which require that large amounts of fuel be brought from elsewhere? To 
what degree does each require complex machinery, large factories, and abundant 
capital? Which is the most complex? 

10. From Table 32 or from the Census make a list showing the itidustries which 
employ at least 90 per cent of the persons engaged in manufacturing in your state. 
From the city tables of the census prepare a map showing the predominant manu- 
facturing industry in various parts of your state. Explain the causes of the dis- 
tribution shown on your map. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Complexity of the American Transportation System.—A com- 
plete transportation system consists of (1) ways, (2) vehicles, and (3) 
terminals. The ways consist of (a) roads, which may range anywhere 
from mere trails up to the finest concrete or macadam avenues; (b) 
railways of every type from portable tracks a foot wide up to six-track 
roads like part of the New York Central; (c) waterways, which include 
both the open ocean and inland waters; and (d) the ways of the air, 
which are not yet defined but are none the less important. The vehicles 
range all the way from pushcarts propelled by men up to the most highly 
powered automobiles, trains half a mile long, steamships large enough to 
accommodate a small city, and airplanes that can travel 300 miles an 
bour. The terminals in a broad sense include anything from a place on 
the side of a street where an automobile can park up to a freight yard 
with hundreds of tracks and scores of warehouses, or an enormous dock 
flanked by huge wharves covered with tracks and equipped with all 
sorts of complicated loading machinery. The United States contains 
practically every type of way, vehicle, and terminal, for the complexity 
of the transportation system is probably greater here than in any other 
country. 

The Development of the American Road System.—The rural roads 
of the United States, as distinguished from the city streets, have a total 
length of nearly 3 million miles. About 150,000 miles are macadamized, 
paved, or made of concrete, and are nominally good; another 300,000 
have been treated with sand, clay, or gravel but are often inadequate 
for automobile traffic. The remaining 24 million miles are ordinary 
earth roads. So important are the roads that in 1925 about a billion 
dollars were spent upon rural roads and bridges in the United States, 
nearly 40 per cent being provided by local communities, as much or 
more by the states, and not far from 100 million dollars by the Federal 
Government. 

In spite of these large expenditures the roads of the United States 
and likewise of Canada are not so well developed as those of Western 
Europe. This is partly because the population in America is relatively 
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Sparse and partly because Western Europe had completed an admirable 
road system before railways began to be used. The United States and 
Canada on the contrary were just beginning to make good roads when 
the railways checked this improvement. People invested their money 
in railways and thought that that would solve their transportation prob- 
lems. ‘To-day, however, the automobile makes people realize the 
enormous importance of roads. Moreover, since people now travel 
long distances by automobile, the roads are ceasing to be a local affair 
and are beginning to have state-wide and even national importance. 
A poor township with almost no population may be traversed by a high- 
way over which hundreds or even thousands of automobiles travel each 
day. The building of 6 or 8 miles of good road to stand such traffic 
may cost three or four hundred thousand dollars, or possibly as much 
as the entire value of the property in the township. Obviously the town 
cannot pay for such a road and should not be asked to. Hence the 
responsibility for the main roads is rapidly passing from the townships 
and counties to the states. In fact the responsibility for the most 
important roads is being assumed by the nation as a whole, and it is 
planned to make the Lincoln Highway from coast to coast a national 
road of the finest type. 

The degree to which good roads are developed is shown fairly well 
in Fig. 62. This shows that the following factors all help in the develop- 
ment of good roads: (a) a dense population, as in New Jersey, (b) long 
settlement as in Massachusetts, (c) a high degree of prosperity, as in 
California, and (d) levelness, as in most of Indiana. 

The Main Problems of American Roads.—Three of the great prob- 
lems in American roadmaking to-day are: (1) How a single road can 
accommodate horse-drawn traffic, heavy and relatively slow truck 
traffic, and rapid traffic in passenger cars. On the main highways it is 
almost impossible to accommodate all three. In a few places near the 
big cities, separate roadways for trucks and for passenger traffic have 
been constructed, but this is very expensive. (2) Whois to pay for the 
roads? This means not only how much shall be paid by township, 
county, state, and nation, but how much of the expense shall be borne 
by the users of the roads. A heavy auto truck wears out the roads far 
faster than a light touring car. Already the license rates for the dif- 
ferent types of cars vary, but the rates by no means represent the rela- 
tive wear and tear on the roads. (3) How can durable roads be built 
without undue expense? This has been discussed in Chapter XI. 
It is particularly important for the United States and Canada, for 
nowhere else is there so much automobile traffic. The fact that in 
North America the automobile now creates the greatest need of good 
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roads is beginning to lead to a development like that of Europe, but the 
problem is now far more difficult than formerly because of the increased 
wear and tear due to motor vehicles. 

The Railway Conditions of America—What the United States and 
Canada lack in roads they partly make up in railways. Including the 
whole United States and the well-inhabited southern quarter of Canada, 
the two countries together have an area of approximately 4 million 
square miles, or roughly that of Europe. In that area the American 
countries have about 300,000 miles of railways while the European 
countries have 200,000. More trains per mile of track, however, are 
run on the European railways than on those of America. Nevertheless, 
the general facilities for railway transportation in proportion to both 
the area and the number of people are much better in North America 
than in Europe. 

The enormous part played by railroads in the United States may be 
judged by the fact that under the rates effective in 1920-1921 the 
country’s total annual bill for railroad service was nearly 7 billion dol- 
lars, about a quarter for passenger service and the rest for freight. The 
percentage of profit on the passenger service is now greater than on the 
freight service although formerly it was less. 

One of the most striking features of the American railways is the 
great trunk lines. In the United States many of the main systems are 
operated under one management from the Atlantic Coast to Chicago, 
St. Louis, or New Orleans, and under another from these places to the 
Pacific Coast. In Canada much longer stretches, such as the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific, are operated 
under a single management. There a single train, or at least individual 
cars, run from tide water on the east to tide water on the west. Nowhere 
except on the Siberian railway is so long a stretch of line run as a single 
unit. Curiously enough, in the United States no trains and not even 
individual sleeping cars run regularly all the way from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific. Nevertheless, even in the United States, the 
length of line operated as a single unit far exceeds that in any part of 
Europe except Russia. 

The long distances covered by American railways have been one of 
the factors in causing American cars to be very large and easy-riding 
compared with those of Europe. Sleeping and dining cars are largely 
an American invention and nowhere else are they nearly so common 
as here. Freight cars in the United States and Canada are also much 
larger than in other parts of the world. They are also of highly spe- 
cialized types such as those for fruit, stock, coal, oil, lumber, and gen- 
eral merchandise. 
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In the matter of equipment American railroads are still far from 
ideal. Only 36,000 miles of the 236,000 in the United States are double- 
tracked; only 38,000 are under the automatic block system, and only 
102,000 under any block system. Another great deficiency is the extent 
to which the ordinary freight car remains idle. The following table 
illustrates the findings of an investigation as to what happens to a typical 
freight car during the fifty-two weeks of a normal year: 


Onvlosding and unloading tracks: rie .loerl ok Mase)? acheter 04 14 weeks 
Being switched to and from loading and unloading tracks........ Gh aes 
PAW ATGMO STS MED DELS m OLUCLS a ariars ees aia) aes 4. sadee step. a ceo ero Rin tare Dae 
Idle, because of arrival on Sundays and holidays................ Sas 
IRE DAISD AMOR MTN PETE CT, St eee) SAO LN ESO EA 1) yates 
Stored for lack of tonnage in slack seasons.................0000% iene § 
Waiting in yards en route for trains to be made up, etc.......... 5 ‘ 
On interchange tracks where freight is transferred from one railroad 

COSA TO CMC eee ay memes Me ase sco eB tench hc. 2 icine a Ae seer TNE eee Ce ee 


SOURCES OF RAILROAD MILK IN SOURCES OF RAILROAD MILK IN SOURCES hedcencaeree 

1900—COMING LARGELY FROM 41910—SHIPMENTS COMING FROM 1920—ALL VERMO 

MASSACHUSETTS, AND SOUTHERN VERMONT, NEW YORK AND CANADA LARGE SHIPMENTS FROM MAINE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fic. 149.—Milk Routes Leading to Boston, 1900 1910, and 1920. 


The average car spends half its time being loaded and unloaded, and 
another quarter in waiting after it has started on its journey. If 
deductions are made for wrecks, washouts, breakdowns, congestion, 
etc., the normal time that a car actually moves on the main line is 
reduced to thirty-seven days or one-tenth of the year. These figures 
help to explain why freight rates are so high. Of course a large part of 
the delay is inevitable, but there is clearly room for much improvement. 

The Problem of Long Hauls versus Short.—It is easily seen that the 
railway system in America is built to facilitate long rides, long hauls, 
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and large loads, as contrasted with the European system built for 
short rides, short hauls, and small loads. This condition gives rise to 
one of the most difficult railroad problems. As a region becomes 
more thickly populated there is a growing need of short hauls and 
frequent service. That is what is needed in New England and the 
densely populated Atlantic seaboard. There a large amount of traffic 
takes the form of small irregular packages, manufactured goods in 
boxes, and miscellaneous raw materials which often come in small 
lots. The West, on the other hand, ships much of its freight in carload 
lots or train loads of wheat, stock, or other commodities. The same is 
true of Pennsylvania with its coal, and the South with its cotton. A 
similar contrast is seen in the need for terminal facilities. The West 
and the ports where raw materials are shipped want terminal facilities 
where a train load of homogeneous quality can be quickly handled. 
They want to be able to load or unload cars of grain or ore by merely 
opening a chute and letting the material pour out. Many of the efforts 
of American inventors have been directed along this line, so that an — 
entire train load of coal cars or oil cars can be emptied in a few hours by 
running onto a high track and opening the bottom of the cars. On the 
other hand the intensive manufacturing industries are calling for an 
equally fine development of methods of loading irregular boxes and 
bales. That is why the problem of movable trucks and of overhead 
cranes as discussed in Chapter XI is primarily a problem of the eastern 
United States. 

The Railway Problems of Power and Ownership.— Another business 
problem which confronts the railways is the type of fuel and the method 
of the application of power. To-day railroads in the United States are 
run chiefly with soft coal, but some burn hard coal, some oil, and some 
are run by electricity. Everyone agrees that the present methods 
waste power and that it is a pity to use fuels like anthracite, and espe- 
cially oil, which are limited in quantity and are likely to be exhausted. 
Nevertheless, the low cost of these commodities at the places where 
they are produced and their great: convenience and cleanliness com- 
pared with soft coal cause their use to continue. The use of electric 
power would be cheaper than that of any other kind, provided it did 
not cost so much to change the equipment and adapt it to the new source 
of power. Electric power on a large scale has been tried in only a few 
places such as the 75 miles between New York and New Haven and 420 
miles on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget Sound R. R. through the 
Rocky and Cascade Mountains. In California the Southern Pacific 
went extensively into the problem of using hydroelectric power. It 
believed that this would be the cheapest method in the long run, but 
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gave up the attempt because of governmental regulations hedging 
in the use of water power. It seems probable, however, that in course 
of time one of the important railway developments will be the use of 
hydroelectric power, at least in the mountains and the Pacific States, 
and of electricity derived from coal burned at large central power 
plants on the eastern seacoast, or at strategic interior positions to which 
coal can be brought cheaply. 

Another railway problem of the United States is created by the 
demands for nationalization. With the expansion of commerce and 
with improvements in methods of transportation, the railway system 
of a large country must more and more function as a single unit. Also, 
it is more and more apparent that the railroads are so important that 
it is not right that they should be in danger of being put out of com- 
mission either by strikes or by the incompetency of private owners. 
On the other hand, a great many people believe that the running of rail- 
roads by the general government is an extremely inefficient and unpro- 
gressive method. Thus far the line along which these two conflicting 
views have been harmonized has been more and more rigid government 
control under the Interstate Commerce Commission while the railroads 
still remain in private hands. 

The American Trolley System.—Trolley lines are even more dis- 
tinetly American than railways. They are the natural result of the 
growth of large cities and their distribution in the United States is almost 
like that of the cities. The only important exception is that in the level 
regions of the Middle West, especially from Ohio to Illinois, interurban 
trolley lines, which are practically railroads, have been developed 
more than in the manufacturing regions farther east. 

The nature of the transportation system of an ordinary town depends 
largely on the number of inhabitants. In a small village practically 
everyone walks to work. In a small city the majority still walk, but 
there are a few trolley lines and a moderate number of persons use 
automobiles. In a large city of 100,000 or more inhabitants the trolley 
system is generally quite well developed, but most of the lines run fairly 
straight toward the center. In such cities automobiles become an 
important method of going to work among the people who are well-to-do, 
and jitney buses are rapidly coming to be an important means of carry- 
ing people on routes where the traffic is not heavy enough to warrant 
the building of permanent tracks. The next stage in the development 
of the urban railway system is the building of what are often called 
crosstown lines, or lines that run wholly or partly around the city at a 
distance from the center. As the city grows still more, the surface lines 
become too slow and are too much interrupted by heavy traffic to 
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accommodate the people who live far out. The steam railways help 
to meet this condition by running local passenger trains and selling 
commutation tickets at low rates. This, however, often fails to meet 
the situation, and elevated lines are added. The last stage in the evolu- 
tion of city transportation is the subway. New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia are the American cities where subways are important. 
Although London, Paris, and Berlin also have subway systems, no other 
can compare with that of New York. The New York system is due 
not merely to the city’s size but to the peculiar way in which New York 
is hampered by its location on a long narrow island. The city requires 
not only subways north and south but tunnels under the rivers to the 
neighboring mainland and Long Island. 

Among the business problems which confront the trolley lines and 
other urban carriers, one of the most difficult, as we saw in Chapter XI, 
is competition with other methods of transportation. Another is the 
issue of transfers. The European method is to pay a small sum for a 
short ride and to pay for zone after zone on a long ride. In America, 
although this system has been tried, it is not common. Most American 
cities prefer to have a single fare for the entire city and to have a free 
transfer system. It sometimes seems unfair to pay as much for a ride 
of half a mile as for one of 15 miles, but this is like the single postal rate 
on letters to all parts of the country and even to many foreign countries. 
The flat rate of fare for rides of all lengths is good for a city because it 
tends to prevent congestion and slums. When a city is divided into 
small street car zones, the poor people tend to crowd into the quarters 
around the factories or other places where they work. 

Automobiles as the most Distinctive American Mode of Conveyance. 
—We have already seen that the United States and Canada have far 
more automobiles in proportion to the population than any other 
countries in the world. Of the 21,360,000 automobiles in the world in 
1924 the United States and Canada had together 18,360,000, leaving 
only 3,000,000 for all the rest of the world. Such a condition is one of 
the chief reasons why the road problem is one of the most serious that 
confronts the United States. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in proportion to the population 
automobiles are not most numerous in the parts where the roads are 
most improved, but on the rich Pacifie Coast and in the central plains 
where the wealth of the farmers and the levelness of the land are favor- 
able, even though the great majority of roads are not improved and are 
very muddy at certain seasons. (See Fig. 62, page 165.) 

The reasons for the great number of automobiles in the United States 
and Canada may be summed up as follows: (1) Inventiveness, The 
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American countries lead the world in inventions and in the speed with 
which they adapt new ideas to their uses. (2) Standardization of 
products. Only in America have automobiles been built on a huge 
scale with standard parts so that they can be turned out cheaply in 
enormous quantities. One result of this is that to-day in America three- 
fourths of the cars cost less than one thousand dollars apiece. (3) 
Abundant gasoline. The fact that the United States is by far the world’s 
greatest petroleum producer has had a great deal to do with the growth 
in the use of cars. So too has the huge size and complicated organization 
of the Standard Oil Company which makes every effort to provide gaso- 
line wherever it is wanted. (4) Natural wealth. Although the automo- 
mobile has now been reduced to a price not much greater than that of a 
horse and wagon, it still is too expensive for ordinary people except in a 
country where there is abundant wealth. (5) The level interior plains. 
All forms of transportation are greatly helped by levelness. In the case 
of the automobile this is not only because it is cheaper to run on a level 
than up hill, but because good roads are far more expensive in the rugged 
regions. 

American Harbors and Ocean Waterways.—We have already seen 
that great seaports rarely grow up except where the population is pro- 
gressive as well as dense, where the hinterland is productive, where com- 
munication with the hinterland is easy, and where there is room enough 
for a city and depth and space enough for a large harbor. The concen- 
tration of the water-borne commerce of the United States on the North 
Atlantic Coast shows how important these conditions are. To-day 
some of the greatest problems connected with ocean transportation 
are (1) the St. Lawrence waterway, (2) the development of better chan- 
nels and larger terminals, (8) the problem of American versus foreign 
rates of pay for sailors, and (4) the problem of an American merchant 
marine and national subsidies. A deep waterway navigable for ocean 
vessels to Chicago or Duluth is probably practicable. It requires only 
that the St. Lawrence, Niagara, and Sault Ste. Marie canals be enlarged. 
Engineers believe that the St. Lawrence canals, which would be the 
longest and most expensive, can be made to pay for themselves by 
developing water power in conjunction with the canals. They also 
claim that the new supply of power would stimulate manufacturing in 
New York, New England, and southern Canada, the uninterrupted 
waterway would give the farmers of the interior cheaper transportation 
rates, and both conditions would stimulate the interchange of goods 
between the farmers and the manufacturers as well as between this 
country and Europe. Canada would benefit more than the United 
States, but this does not mean that the United States would suffer. 
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Some business would be diverted from New York, but that might be a 
distinct advantage for already New York suffers from congestion far 
more than from lack of business. The one great disadvantage of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes route is that parts are frozen for three 
months each winter, and sometimes five. 

It is sometimes supposed that if a city can make its harbor deep 
enough and its terminal facilities sufficiently large and convenient it 
can assure trade for itself. This is only partly true. A city like Port- 
land, Maine, cannot hope to compete with Boston no matter how deep 
its harbor or how large its terminal facilities because it lies farther from 
the great centers of production in manufacturing and agriculture. Nor 
can Boston hope to compete with New York for the same reason and 
because the route from Boston to the interior is rugged while that from 
New York is level. Nevertheless, there is no question that unless a city 
keeps deepening its harbor and enlarging its terminal facilities in accord- 
ance with the growth of industry its commerce will rapidly dwindle. 

One of the most serious problems that confronts American trans- 
portation is how to make an American merchant marine pay and at 
the same time maintain American rates of wages. At present the laws 
of the United States oblige the owners of vessels registered under the 
American flag to care for their sailors in a much more expensive way 
than is required by most other countries. Many shipping firms have 
in the past found this impossible and have preferred foreign registry, 
even though the vessels were owned in America. It is generally agreed 
to be highly advisable that the United States should own a large num- 
ber of ships but it is also agreed that it is not profitable to own ships 
which cannot earn enough to make them pay. At present the laws of 
the United States foster American shipping and attempt to maintain 
the American standard among sailors by providing that only ships 
with American registry shall carry goods from one port of the United 
States to another. When it comes to transoceanic commerce the prob- 
lem is more difficult. A large number of the ships which were built 
during the war were tied up for several years during the succeeding 
period. Subsidies from the National Government to ships carrying the 
United States mails are thought by many people to be the best means of 
encouraging American shipping. Others think that this method is too 
expensive, and that it is better to let foreign ships carry American goods. 
The whole question is one of the most important in connection with 
America’s foreign commerce. 

The Internal Waterways of the United States.—On the map it 
appears as if the Mississippi River leading from the Gulf of Mexico into 
the heart of the agricultural regions of the United States ought to be 
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a highly important waterway. On the map it likewise appears as if the 
New York Barge Canal, linking America’s most active manufacturing 
region with the Great Lakes near the most productive agricultural 
region, ought to be equally important. In spite of a slight recent revival, 
neither carries commerce of great importance compared with what 
could be carried, or with what similar waterways carry in Europe. 
The reason is partly the slowness of transportation by canal or river, 
partly the fact that the channels in both cases are not deep enough for 
ocean-going boats, partly the necessity for more trans-shipment than is 
needed with goods carried all the way to their destination by train, and 
partly the competition of the railways. New methods may increase the 
use of the inland waterways, but the development of the automobile 
and of other transportation facilities has recently lessened the demand 
for them. 

Facilities for Communication in the United States.—The Post Office 
and Telegraph.—In the United States, as in all other advanced coun- 
tries, the chief facilities for communication are the post office, the 
ordinary telegraph, wireless, and the telephone. While the postal service 
of the United States is fairly efficient, it is not equal to those of England 
and some of the other European countries. Nevertheless the accuracy 
with which it delivers something like 70 million letters and other pieces 
of mail each day is marvelous. We hear of the miscarriage of a single 
letter and forget that for each one that is missent a hundred thousand 
are delivered correctly and promptly. As an agency for business the 
post office is of almost incalculable value. When a business firm mails 
letters it can be practically certain that every one will be delivered, even 
in places so remote that the mails arrive only once a week or once a 
month. 

Another important feature of the post office is the parcels post. 
Although this was established only in 1913, it to-day carries an enor- 
mous number of packages. In 1921, the American Railway Express 
shipped about 400 million packages while the post office shipped 2600 
million or about 25 for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. So important is this service that some of the largest businesses 
in the country are mail order houses which rely almost entirely upon 
the post office to deliver their goods. Through their huge catalogs 
and the accurate service of the postal authorities, the rancher’s wife in 
Montana or the miner’s wife in Arizona or Alaska can purchase almost 
as easily and cheaply as can the woman who lives in the center of one 
of the greatest cities. 

Although the telegraph is an American invention the United States 
and Canada have never used it so extensively as have many European 
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countries. At present the number of messages sent by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which is by far the largest in the United 
States, amounts to somewhere in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 or 
more per year. In proportion to the population, the one and a half 
million miles of telegraph wire in the United States and the quarter of a 
million in Canada give those countries quite as large a telegraph system 
as those of the countries of Europe. In proportion to area, however, 
France and Germany, each with about half a million miles, and Great 
Britain, with a quarter of a million are many times as well equipped as 
the American countries. Moreover, the European lines are kept busy 
more steadily than those of the United States. The chief reason 
why the telegraph is used less in America than in Europe is the greater 
use of the telephone in this country. 

With the introduction of wireless telegraphy a new set of problems 
confronts the world. Here, just as in the case of the airplane, the prob- 
lem is who shall use the air and how. When amateur radio operators 
by the thousands began to send their messages into the air it became 
necessary to impose restrictions so that the air should not be loaded down 
with messages which interfered with one another. The result has been 
a gradual tendency to assign different wave lengths to different types 
of messages. Before many years the law of the air will probably be 
as closely defined as those of the earth’s surface. 

The Telephone as an American Product.—The telephone ranks with 
the automobile as preeminently American. In the United States at 
the beginning of 1925 there were 16,072,500 telephones or approxi- 
mately 14 for every hundred people, while Canada had 1,084,100 
or 10 for every hundred people. The only other countries where the 
numbers at all approach these figures are Denmark with 8.7 telephones 
per hundred people, New Zealand, 8.3, Sweden, 6.7, Norway, 6.1, and 
Australia, 5.0. Even in so advanced a country as Belgium there are 
only 15 telephones for every hundred people. In fact, throughout 
much of Europe the telephone is a comparative rarity found only in the 
homes of the rich, in business offices, and in public places. 

In the United States the number of telephones (Fig. 63) is greatest 
in almost exactly the same prosperous western farming sections where 
the automobile is most used (Fig. 21). 

In Fig. 63 colored people have been omitted because it is often said 
that their presence is the reason why the southeastern states appear so 
poorly in many statistical comparisons. If they were included, it 
would be seen that in the southeastern states telephones are decidedly 
less common than automobiles, while in the northern states the dif- 
ference is slight. In the North, however, the number of automobiles 
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per capita is reduced by the great cities so that the figure for Illinois is 6, 
for Massachusetts, 7, and for New York and Pennsylvania, 8. Great 
numbers of the poorer city people cannot afford cars. On the other 
hand, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York, with their great. cities 
each have a telephone for every 5 persons, for the cities have a larger 
percentage of telephones than the country districts. 

One of the interesting features of systems of communication and to 
a less degree of transportation is the way in which they tend to become 
concentrated in the hands of a single company. The post office was 
originally run by individual companies. One reason for its nationali- 
zation was in order to secure uniform service. The express business 
began with numerous individual local companies, but gradually these 
_have coalesced into a few large companies. During the Great War 
these were run as a single organization and to a large extent this method 
still survives. Each individual company has its own territory, but all 
work as a unit. In the same way the telegraph business is largely in 
the hands of the Western Union, while the only other large company, 
the Postal Telegraph, works in cooperation with its larger rival. 

In the telephone business, even more than the others, the presence of 
more than one company makes a great deal of trouble. The great 
advantage of a telephone is that it puts everyone in the closest and 
easiest communication with other people no matter where they may live. 
Where two telephone companies are in operation, as frequently hap- 
pened in the old days, there is a steady demand that the companies be 
united. Hence most of the smaller companies have disappeared. 
While the telephone companies of different parts of the United States 
go under different names, most of the large ones are subsidiaries of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Bell System as it 
is called. This great system with 330,000 employees and a capital 
of about 3 billion dollars is distinguished by having more stockholders 
than any other company in the world, 500,000 at the end of 1925, of 
whom nearly 60,000 were employees. The number of telephone calls is 
about 50 million per day or 18 billion per year. In order to supply all the 
telephones about 40 million miles of wire are needed or more than 
twenty times as much as for all the telegraph lines. Judged by the 
number of employees and by the expenses and capital, the telephone 
system of communication in the United States is four or five times as 
important as the telegraph system. It comprises over 60 per cent of all 
the world’s telephones. 

It is hard to realize that not one of such universal conveniences as 
the telephone, telegraph, parcels post, post office, automobile, trolley 
ear, railway, and steamship dates back much more than a hundred years 
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while in 1900 the automobile, wireless, airplane, and even the parcels 
post system were practically unknown in the United States. It is per- 
haps still more rarely realized that the use of all of these conveniences 
on a really large scale is still limited to a relatively small part of the 
earth’s surface. Only in the regions of most stimulating climate and 
of highest civilization can all of them be found together in a high 
stage of development. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the transportation and communication facilities of the United States 
with those of other countries. In Tables 35 and 36 decide in which columns a high 
figure and in which a low figure is most desirable. Make a table showing the fol- 
lowing for each column, omitting those that are not really significant as an indication 
of the degree of relative progress. 


I II III LV \V 


Name and _ figure 
for lowest country 
in list. 


Name and _ figure 
for second highest 
country. 


Figure for|Foreign country most| Name and figure 
like U.S. for highest country} 
in list. 


Use this as a basis for a written discussion of the relative rank of the United States in 
transportation and communication and of its position compared with the parts of the 
world that stand lowest or highest. Give reasons for the position of the various coun- 
tries in your table. 

2. Use the directions of Exercise 1 for a relative study of the transportation 
and communication systems of the United States as given in Tables 37 and 38. 
In the table and elsewhere, substitute your own state for the United States, and 
other states for foreign countries. 

3. Let each member of the class make a map of some column of Table 35 or 36, 
using either symbols for value, or isopleths and shading. Compare the various 
maps and try to interpret them. Explain why the countries that are high in 35 B 
or 35 E are not necessarily high in 35 C or 35 F. What does your map show as to 
the United States compared with other regions? 

4. Repeat Exercise 3, substituting states for countries, your own state for the 
United States, and using Tables 33, 34, 37, and 38. In what maps does the influence 
of the following factors appear most clearly and why; (a) cities, (6) relief, (c) general 
prosperity, (d) agriculture? 

5. Choose an advanced and a backward country and discuss their systems of 
transportation and communication as fully as possible on the basis of Tables 33 
and 36 and of good maps. 

6. Repeat Exercise 5, using states instead of countries. 

7. A commercial journal published in Massachusetts says that the St. Lawrence 
River Canal ‘‘is one of the most preposterous issues ever put before the country.’ 
It objects to it on the following grounds: 


1. It is a sectional program and the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New York would be “ side-tracked ”’ by ocean-going vessels from Duluth or 
Chicago. (What evidence of this possibility would you require to convince you? 
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If possible obtain data of shipments from any one of the Atlantic ports. What 
per cent comes from the Middle West?) 

2. Navigation is closed for five months on the St. Lawrence because of ice. 
Is this true? (What other rivers of the world which might be used for navigation 
are thus handicapped? Are any of the Atlantic Coast harbors ever closed by ice? 
Are the navigable rivers of the United States frozen over during the winter? See 
U.S. Weather Bureau bulletins on Snow and Ice.) 

3. While the engineering feat is not impossible, it will be costly. (What is 
the draft of ocean-going vessels? of Lake vessels, assuming that wharfage depth 
is just sufficient? -How much deepening would be necessary for the Lake ter- 
minals? What differences are there between lake boats and ocean steamers? 

4. Under existing laws it would injure rather than help our shipping. (What 
are the problems of a merchant marine? What is a ship subsidy? How would 
our laws help English shipping in the proposed St. Lawrence waterway and hinder 
ours? Watch the action and discussion of Congress on this point.) 


8. In your own neighborhood estimate the various kinds of transportation. 
Classify under the following headings the various methods of transportation in use in 
your community, county, or state: (A) ways, (B) vehicles, (C) terminals. In which 
of these methods is the terminal an important element? The Mississippi River 

_ traffic is said to be lacking in proper terminals. What is the nature of the present 
terminals? Why were they sufficient once, and inadequate to-day? Obtain an 
account of the Bush Terminal, New York, and compare its facilities with those of the 
Mississippi River, or any other river which appeals to you. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Importance of Europe in the Foreign Trade of the United States.— 
One of the most marked characteristics of the foreign trade of the United 
States is the extent to which it depends upon Europe. Previous to the 
Great War about two-thirds of the exports from this country went to 
Europe (Fig. 150), or twice as much as to all the rest of the world com- 
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Fig. 150.—Distribution of Exports from the United States. 


bined, and half our imports came from Europe (Fig. 151). All parts 
of Europe by no means shared equally in the trade of the United States, 
for the little group of countries bordering the North Sea took seven- 
eighths of our exports to that continent, and supplied far the larger 
part of our European imports. About 200 million people in Britain, 
France, Germany, and their small neighbors were more important in 
the foreign trade of the United States than were the entire 1300 or 1400 
million of the rest of the world. This fact goes far toward explaining 
the frequent complaints that the American business man does not 
satisfy the preferences of his non-European customers in South America 
and Asia, for example. Every business man makes the greatest effort 
400 
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to satisfy his best customers, and hitherto Europe has been far and 
away our best customer. 

How the Trade of the United States with the Continents has Changed. 
—The conditions which have just been outlined still prevail to a con- 
siderable extent, but important changes are in progress. These are 
illustrated in Figs. 152 and 153 which show the percentage of the total 
exports and imports of the United States sent to or derived from each 
of the continents from 1870 to 1924. It should be clearly understood 
that the total volume of trade with each of the continents is now larger 
than at any previous time. In the diagrams a general fall of any of the 
lines does not mean that the total trade has fallen off, but merely that a 
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Fig. 151.—Sources of Imports into the United States. 


given continent’s percentage of a constantly increasing total has dimin- 
ished. 

From 1870 to 1890 the percentage of the exports of the United 
States taken by Europe remained almost stationary. From 1890 to 
the World War it gradually declined. During the war a temporary 
increase occurred because Europe produced little herself and required 
much from other continents. But though the Great War caused many 
sudden and startling changes in foreign commerce, it did not alter the 
fundamental geographical conditions which control the flow of goods 
from one country to another. Hence after the war our exports to Europe 
show a rapid return, not to the pre-war percentage, but to the approxi- 
mate percentage that would have prevailed if the pre-war tendencies 
had continued without interruption. Europe now takes about half the 
exports of the United States, and this percentage will presumably con- 
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tinue to diminish. The percentage of the exports of the United States 
taken by North American countries shows a course almost the opposite 
of the European percentage. Up to the Great War it rose quite steadily ; 
then temporarily declined, and now has returned to about the level 
that it would presumably have reached had there been no war. For 
the other continents, essentially similar conditions prevail, although 
the trend has been less regular. 

The relative share of the continents in the imports of the United 
States has passed through much the same course as their share in the 
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Fia. 152.—Share of the Continents in the Exports of the United States. 


Percentages of total exports from the United States, 1870 to 1925. Five-year averages, 1870 to 
1914, and yearly data after 1914. 


exports. Europe, however, has not been so dominant, and the other 
continents have been correspondingly more important. The Great 
War had more effect upon our imports from Europe than upon our 
exports. Moreover, since the war the continued depression of business 
in many parts of Europe has prevented the imports from that continent 
from returning to the level that would have been expected from the pre- 
war trend. Thus to-day, while Europe takes half the exports of the 
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United States in contrast to only a quarter taken by North America 
and a tenth or an eighth by Asia, it provides scarcely a third of the goods 
imported into this country and ranks only a little above either North 
America or Asia. 

Figures 152 and 153 illustrate certain strong tendencies which 
appear to dominate the foreign commerce of the United States. (1) 
The first, as we have seen, is a tendency toward a steady decline in the 
relative importance of Europe, even though that continent is still dom- 
inant. (2) Another is toward a marked increase in the importance of 
the North American countries close to the United States, an increase 
which has been accentuated by the political change in Cuba after the 
Spanish War, by the discovery of oil in Mexico, by the growing pros- 
perity and buying power of Canada, and by the increasing ability of 
the United States to consume vast quantities of articles like sugar and 
tropical fruits which were formerly luxuries. (3) A third strong tend- 
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Fiq. 153.—Share of the Continents in the Imports of the United States. 


Percentages of total imports into the United States, 1870 to 1925. Five-year averages, 1870 to 
1914, and yearly data after 1914. 


ency is toward a persistent increase in the relative importance of Asia 
contrasted with an equally persistent tendency toward stagnation in 
the imports supplied by the two tropical continents, South America and 
Africa. In spite of all the efforts to increase our trade with South 
America, the percentage of imports from that continent has remained 
almost stationary for half a century, while the percentage of Asia has 
steadily risen, In 1870 South America was more important to the 
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United States than Asia; to-day Asia has forged far ahead. South 
America produces either articles like wheat and meat which the United 
States also produces in sufficient quantities for export, or else tropical 
products from the equatorial regions where it is hard to stimulate the 
people to produce much. Africa suffers under a similar handicap. 
The Asiatics are more capable of large production than are the tropical 
people and are also enormously more numerous. 

The relative changes in the various continents are in part the result 
of the increasing manufacturing of the United States. This country 
needs raw materials which are not available in the manufacturing 
countries of Europe, but can be obtained from North America and Asia, 
and to a less degree from South America and Africa. This country 
wishes to sell manufactured goods, but the market for such goods in 
Europe is already well supplied and does not expand as in the other 
parts of the world. The market for manufactured goods is not expand- 
ing rapidly in tropical countries, while in the non-European temperate 
regions such as China it is capable of great expansion. If present 
tendencies should continue, it is not impossible that before many 
decades the business of the United States with North America and Asia 
may be as important as with Europe. 

The Kind of Trade Carried on by the United States with the Con- 
tinents.—The United States Department of Commerce divides the 
articles of foreign trade into five main classes according to their economic 
uses: 


A. Crude materials, chiefly for use in manufacturing. 

B. Crude foodstuffs, including food animals. 

C. Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 

D. Semi-manufactured materials for further use in manufacturing. 
E. Manufactured goods ready for the ultimate consumer. 


Figure 154 shows how the trade of each continent with the United 
States is apportioned among these five classes. The total trade is 
taken as 100 per cent in each case, regardless of whether it is large or 
small, and the shading indicates how much belongs to each class. Begin- 
ning on the left, over 70 per cent of our exports to South America 
consist mainly of manufactured goods, while another large share con- 
sists of semi-manufactured goods, leaving only about 10 per cent 
for foodstuffs and crude materials. Even the foodstuffs are mainly 
manufactured goods. In other words, we send to South America prac- 
tically nothing that is not manufactured. Essentially the same is true 
of Africa and Asia except that we send an appreciable percentage of 
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raw materials to Africa, chiefly in the form of lumber and metals, 
and to Asia, especially Japan, in the form of these commodities together 
with a great amount of raw cotton. In the case of Asia the quantity 
of semi-manufactured materials is relatively large because of the cotton 
yarn and structural iron and steel sent to India, China, and Japan. 
One of the noticeable features of Fig. 154 is that the percentage of 
semi-manufactured goods varies relatively little from continent to con- 
tinent. The goods sent by the United States to North American coun- 
tries are distributed among the various economic classes much as are 
those sent to Asia and Oceania. This 
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sugar, as described above. Finally, 

in Europe we find the only continent that takes from the United States 
a greater value of crude materials than of any other economic class 
of goods. Raw cotton furnishes the overwhelming bulk of such 
materials. 

The right-hand part of Fig. 154 makes it evident that South America, 
with its coffee, sugar, fruit, and cocoa, is especially important to the 
United States as a source of crude foodstuffs. But its crude materials 
for use in manufacturing are also important, for they include unrefined 
copper and platinum, iron ore, nitrates, crude rubber, wool, and lumber, 
as appears in Table 42. Africa, Asia, and Oceania, in proportion to 
their trade with the United States, are much more important than 
South America as sources of raw material. Raw silk from Japan and 
China, and crude rubber from the East Indies and Malaysia are the 
main items of this sort. It is important to note that Asia far surpasses 
the two tropical continents in the percentage of manufactured goods 
sent to this country. Such goods, as may be judged from Table 42, 
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consist mainly of prosaic articles like burlaps, shellac, and cigars, 
although silk fabrics and decorated china play a minor part. 

Our imports from North American countries are fairly evenly 
divided among the various economic classes, as is natural in view of the 
fact that a highly advanced country like Canada lies on the north and 
backward regions like Central America on the south. The most note- 
worthy feature of the North American percentages is the predominance 
of manufactured foodstuffs, due largely to the sugar of Cuba. Finally, 
the American imports from Europe show only a minor percentage of 
foodstuffs, both crude and manufactured, and a correspondingly large 
percentage of goods that are partly or wholly manufactured. The 
most surprising feature of the European percentages is that the shaded 
area for crude materials is almost as large as the corresponding area 
for North America. Much of the crude material from Europe, however, 
consists of entrepdt goods, derived originally from tropical or other 
countries, as in the case of leaf tobacco from the Netherlands, pearls 
from France, uncut diamonds from France and Belgium, and Russian 
or Siberian furs from many parts of western Europe. If these goods 
and all others were distributed to their actual place of origin, Fig. 154 
would bring out even more clearly than at present the fact that, except 
in the case of Europe, the United States is mainly an exporter of manu- 
factured or semi-manufactured materials and overwhelmingly an 
importer of crude raw materials or foodstuffs, even though the huge 
importation of manufactured sugar from Cuba somewhat obscures this 
latter relationship in the case of North America. 

The Materials of American Foreign Commerce.—The relative impor- 
tance of the main articles which play a part in the foreign 
commerce of the United States is illustrated in Tables 42, 43, and 44. 
Among the raw materials, exported cotton is overwhelmingly the most 
important. Most of it goes to Europe, especially Britain, Germany, 
and France, but Japan takes a tenth, as appears in Table 43. Another 
textile, raw silk, mainly from Japan, stands not only first among 
the imports, but second among all articles of commerce, whether 
exports or imports. Aside from sugar from Cuba, and standard news- 
print from Canada, no other main article of import comes so largely 
from a single country, as appears in Table 44. Aside from cotton, 
other exports of raw material are relatively insignificant, for although 
tobacco and coal, or coke, exceed 100 million dollars in value per year, 
petroleum is worth less than 25 million. It is rather surprising to find 
that crude petroleum, raw cotton, and leaf tobacco fall among the 25 
most important imports as well as exports. 

The number of raw materials included among the chief imports 
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is naturally far larger than among the chief exports, for the United 
States is now a manufacturing country. Seven of the 18 raw imports 
in Table 44 are used mainly for clothing—silk for beauty; wool and 
furs for warmth; cotton, chiefly from Egypt, to mix with the crop raised 
in the United States and thus provide greater length of fiber; and hides 
of various kinds to protect our feet. Rubber is more important than any 
of these except silk. Unrefined copper and tin are primarily for the use 
of the manufacturer, fertilizers are for the farmer, and much of the flax- 
seed for the man who builds or renews his house or office and wants to 
have it painted. 

The exports of raw foodstuffs (Table 43) consist chiefly of staple 
cereals,—wheat, rye, and corn. The imports of crude foodstuffs, on 
the contrary, have little value as food, for coffee, tea, and cocoa are 
merely luxuries, while the imported fish and tropical fruits are not 
valuable enough to be included in Table 44. 

Among the manufactured food products included in our exports the 
great importance of animal fats and oils, chiefly lard, is notable. The 
fact that oil cake and meal also come into the group of 25 most important 
exports shows that the United States still has a relative excess of animal 
food, whereas Europe has a deficiency. Nevertheless, the United States 
imports oils to a greater value than it exports them, for the imported 
vegetable oils are more valuable than the exported animal oils. Even 
when all the other manufactured food products, both exports and 
imports, are added together, they cannot rival sugar in value. That 
product stands fourth among the articles of commerce of the United 
States, being exceed only by raw cotton and refined mineral oils among 
the exports, and by raw silk among the imports. 

The chief exports and imports of semi-manufactured materials 
present an interesting contrast. Lumber, to be sure, falls into 
both lists because lumber is a bulky commodity which is imported 
from Canada and elsewhere in the eastern part of the United States 
and exported in large quantities from the western part. Iron and steel 
products and refined copper are exported in semi-manufactured form 
because they are produced in such large quantities that the United 
States can spare some for the use of other countries. But this country 
has now reached a point where its exports of wnrefined metals are negli- 
gible. In the same way it exports considerable quantities of finished 
leather for further use in manufacturing, but does not export an appre- 
ciable quantity of hides. The main imported semi-manufactured 
products, aside from lumber, are evidences of the wealth and luxury 
of the United States. No other countries can affort to import such 
enormous quantities of wood pulp simply for ephemeral newspapers 
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which are thrown away aimost as soon as purenasea, or for diamonds, 
practically all of which are a luxury. No other country publishes huge 
newspapers with forty-eight or sixty-four pages in a single issue. In 
most parts of the world, including even countries like France, a four- 
to eight-page newspaper is about the normal size. 

Mineral oils are by far the most important single manufactured 
article exported from the United States as appears in Table 43. If all 
kinds of machinery, however, were listed together, including not only 
automobiles but all other kinds such as electrical machinery and agricul- 
tural machinery, the total would be much larger than that of the mineral 
oils. Machinery, in one form or another, is our main manufactured 
export, and is likely to continue to be so. The mineral oils are almost 
sure to decrease as our supplies of oil become exhausted. On the other 
hand, the demand for machinery is increasing, for there is a growing 
market in countries such as Japan and India, where cotton manufactur- 
ing is increasing far faster than is the manufacture of more compli- 
cated goods such as machines. Our exportation of paper is a bad sign 
because it points to the wastefully rapid exploitation of our forests. 
The exportation of cigarettes, on the other hand, merely indicates that 
we have a surplus of tobacco. 

The manufactured goods among the 25 most important articles of 
import are surprisingly limited. Cotton and woolen cloth are imported 
mainly because foreign countries make special types, and we import 
them, not because we really need them but because we like variety. 
Paper, chiefly newsprint, is imported for the same reasons as wood pulp, 
and indicates that we are very prosperous; burlap, made of jute, is 
needed to bag our grain crop and to do up may kinds of manufactures. 

The Relative Commercial Importance of Various Countries to the 
United States in Proportion to Their Population.—In comparing the 
commerce of various countries, the differences in size make it very diffi- 
cult to determine which countries are really the more active. For 
example, the total commerce of Norway and Mexico in 1923 was almost 
the same, about 360 million dollars for exports and imports together. 
(See Table 38.) But since Norway has only a sixth as many people as 
Mexico, the per capita trade was about $136 for Norway and $26 for 
Mexico. In other words, the relative importance of each individual in 
Norway, so far as foreign trade was concerned, was more than five times 
as great as in Mexico. So far as trade with the United States is con- 
cerned, however, the average Mexican was more important than the 
average Norwegian, the figures being $18.15 per Norwegian and $21.55 
per Mexican. These figures represent the average amount of goods 
imported to the United States plus the average amount exported from 
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the United States for each Norwegian and each Mexican. Similar 
figures for all countries, expressed in even dollars, appear in Fig. 155. 

In Fig. 155, Cuba and Canada stand highest not only among the 
foreign parts of North America, but among all countries. This is 
partly because both countries are at our very doors. In the case of 
Cuba, the difference between its climate and ours enables it to raise a 
large surplus of tobacco and sugar, especially the latter. In Canada, 
aside from furs, there is almost nothing which the Canadian climate 
favors and which is not favored by our own, but the activity of the 
Canadian people is equally important as a cause of trade. Their race, 
their climate, their stage of development, and their standards of living 
all cause them to engage actively in business. Both Cuba and Canada 
also owe part of their trade with the United States to governmental 
conditions, Canada because of its excellent government, and Cuba 
because to a certain extent it is under American protection. Finally 
Canada’s intercourse with the United States is greatly stimulated by 
the common language and by the close similarity of the habits and cus- 
toms in the two countries. In Cuba, on the other hand, the difference 
of language and customs is a handicap, although the number of Amer- 
icans who know Spanish is rapidly increasing and both that country 
and our own are learning more of each other’s likes and dislikes. The 
really surprising feature is not that Cuba and the United States have 
so large a trade, for we want Cuba’s sugar and tobacco, and Cuba wants 
our manufactured goods and food; but that the trade of the United 
States and Canada should be so large when the products of the two are 
so similar. The trade of the two countries illustrates the fact that if 
people are active and have high standards of living, and are alike in 
language and customs, they carry on a brisk trade. In such cases very 
slight differences in the qualities of goods are sufficient to stimulate 
business. The same effect is produced when neighboring parts of two 
countries have different occupations. For example, the people of 
Ontario ship farm products to the manufacturing cities like Detroit 
and Cleveland, and buy machinery in return. 

Porto Rico’s high position in trade per capita with the United States 
illustrates the fact that when an energetic and advanced country 
assumes a protectorate over a less able and more backward one, trade 
is stimulated by the people of the more progressive country. In Mexico, 
on the other hand, the bad government which began with the fall of 
Diaz, together with the dryness of much of the country and the 
relatively low stage of development, reduced the commercial impor- 
tance of the average Mexican to a low level from which the country is 
only slowly recovering. Only in the southern part is Mexico tropical 
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enough to produce many products that we cannot supply for ourselves. 
Its chief products (Table 42) are minerals like those which we have in lar ge 
quantities. The differences between the two countries, in government, 
language, and habits diminish the activity of trade and partly counteract 
the effect of nearness. Since 1913 Mexico’s petroleum trade has greatly 
increased the exports to the United States, but even now a million people 
in Mexico are not nearly so important to us as a million in Canada, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, or even Honduras, the Guianas, or Chile. Mere 
nearness is not enough to cause a large trade when other conditions are 
unfavorable. 

(_ In Asia, the Philippines, with a per capita trade of $12 with the 
United States, are the only country aside from Japan ($9) where the 
figure rises much above one dollar per year. This shows the great 
importance of governmental control. Before the Spanish War our 
trade with the Philippines was no greater than with other parts of the 
East Indies; by the time of the Great War it had become over twenty 
times as great as with a similar number of people in the Dutch East 
Indies, for example. Japan’s position, second in the Asiatic list, is in 
part due to the location of that country on the eastern margin of Asia, 
where it is more accessible than any other part of the continent. Much 
more important, however, is the fact that the Japanese are mentally 
and physically the most active people of Asia. Nevertheless, the great 
distance of Japan from all parts of the United States and especially 
from the part where most of the people live, its divergence from us in 
language and habits, the relative poverty of its people, and the fact that 
its great products like cotton cloth are much like our own, cause a given 
number of people in that country to be less important in our commerce 
than the same number of people in almost any part of North America 
and the West Indies. Yet Japan’s trade with us per capita vies with 
that of any part of South America except the Guianas and the three 
southern countries. By far the most important item is silk. 

An outstanding feature of Fig. 155 is the extremely small trade per 
capita with China and India. Because those countries have such 
enormous populations, a very small trade per inhabitant makes a large 
total. Hence in the ordinary tables of statistics our trade with them 
looks large, but if we consider it in proportion to the population, it 
shrinks to insignificance. Because the Chinese and the people of India 
are far away and especially because the density of the population and 
the low standards of living do not permit them to accumulate much 
surplus, it takes 140 million Chinese to equal a million Canadians, and 
1310 million Indians to be as important to us as a million Cubans. 
Similar conditions prevail in respect to the trade of China and India 
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with the rest of the world, for even when their trade with all parts of the 
world is considered, their foreign commerce per capita stands far lower 
than that of any country in North America, South America, Europe, or 
Australia. 

The fact that in proportion to the population we do over three 
times as much business with New Zealand as with the Philippines and 
four times as much as with Japan indicates that mere distance is not 
very important, at least when it is distance across the ocean. The 
voyage from San Francisco to Melbourne is 7000 miles, while the dis- 
tance to Yokohama is only 5500, to Shanghai 5550, and to Manila 6300. 
From New York the distance via Panama to Melbourne is 10,000 miles 
and to Wellington, New Zealand, 8500, while via Suez the distance to 
Bombay is 8100, and to Calcutta, 9800. The surprisingly large trade 
of Australia and New Zealand shows the importance of energy, high 
standards of living, good government, and similarity of language and 
habits,—in other words the importance of the people rather than of their 
geographical position and resources. 

Turning to South America, note the magnitude of the trade of the 
United States in proportion to the population of the three southern 
countries, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay. The main things which 
seem to put these countries ahead of others are a greater proportion of 
European blood, the more stimulating climate of the southern part of 
the continent, the better health, and the higher standards of living, which 
result in more stable government and better habits. These conditions 
overcome the effect of great distances. Of course such resources as the 
nitrate beds of Chile and the soil and grass of Argentina are highly 
important; but if such resources were located under conditions of cli- 
mate and civilization like those of the central part of the Amazon 
Basin, it would be far more difficult to use them. Language, and the 
form of government as distinguished from its character, seem to play 
a relatively small part in determining the intensity of foreign trade, for 
the countries of southern South America are not especially different 
from those of northern South America in these respects. Nor do the 
differences between the products of the southern countries and our own 
have much effect, for in this respect the northern countries are much 
more adapted to stimulate trade. 

The trade of the United States with Africa illustrates once more the 
fact that business depends on people far more than upon things. The 
parts of Africa that stand highest in trade with the United States are 
those where the British and French are most numerous. Africa is 
potentially a rich continent, but is so handicapped by the poor health, 
lack of energy, and low standards of its people that its commerce is 
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limited. Only the most prominent and easily exploited of its great 
natural resources have yet been developed. In South Atrica, for 
example, two-thirds of the surplus available to pay for imports from 
America depends on gold and diamonds. Even without these temporary 
sources of wealth, South Africa, Egypt, and French North Africa are 
the parts of Africa that would carry on most trade with the United 
States because those are the parts where Europeans are most numerous 
and the natives most active. Of course the trade of Africa with Europe 
is much larger than with the United States, for Europeans go to that 
continent while our people go to the corresponding regions of Latin 
America. In both cases a few energetic people from the north largely 
determine the conditions of business. The fact that Africa’s trade 
with the United States is so small shows that even a progressive govern- 
ment like that of England does not overcome the racial character of the 
Africans. But the fact that the trade with England and the other 
holders of colonies is far larger than with the United States also shows 
that trade follows the flag. 

Although Europe is by far the most important continent in the total 
trade of the United States, the per capita trade with us is no larger than 
that of the Latin American countries. The most active American 
trade centers at the English Channel, whence it diminishes rapidly in 
all directions. There many conditions combine to encourage trade, 
for transportation is easy, the climate is good, and the standards of 
civilization are high. 

One of the surprising features of Kuropean trade is the way in which 
the per capita importance of the Swiss in American commerce rises well 
above that of their immediate neighbors. Switzerland is badly located 
for trade because it has no seacoast; it has few resources aside from 
its scenery; and it is hampered by the tariffs of its neighbors. Yet 
because its people stand high in ability and energy and have high 
standards not only of living but of working, so that their goods are of the 
best quality, a million people there are as important to the United States 
as 22 million in China. Another remarkable feature of the trade of 
Europe is the low position of Russia and the other countries of eastern 
Europe. A million Russians, even before the Great War, were scarcely 
more important in our trade than a million Chinese or Hindus; to-day 
they are not one-fortieth as important as a million Japanese. The 
distance by sea from New York to Odessa is 5370 miles, and to Petro- 
grad 4632, so that Russia is much more accessible to the eastern United 
States than are Australia and New Zealand to either the eastern or 
western coasts of this country. Yet before the war a million people in 
New Zealand represented as much trade with us as did 50 million 
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in Russia, and to-day the corresponding figure is 165. This is not 
because New Zealand has more articles than Russia that we espe- 
cially want, for Russia and Siberia, which are here taken together, 
might produce much more than New Zealand in the way of commodities 
such as platinum, hides, and wool. The reasons for the small trade of 
Russia and of the other countries of eastern Europe with the United 
States are found partly in the lack of energy and the low standards of 
the people, partly in poor government, partly in the extent to which the 
Russian language, customs, and ideals differ from our own, and partly 
in the fact that Russia is a vast self-contained continental country whose 
interior is not especially accessible, while New Zealand is an oceanic 
island with relatively few inhabitants. 

In addition to this there is another important factor which has not 
yet been mentioned, namely the fact that other active countries like 
Britain, France, Sweden, and especially Germany lie nearer to Russia 
than does the United States. Even their trade with Russia, however, 
is slight, for so backward is that country that a million people in Switzer- 
land represented as much foreign commerce with all other countries as 
did 24 million in Russia before the Great War and as much as over 180 
million now. Other things being equal, a country deals with the nearest 
country where trade is active. In this fact lies the explanation of much of 
the disappointment of the world over America’s attitude after the 
Great War. It was hoped that the United States would take an interest 
in Russia and help her to recover from the effects of the revolution. 
It was also proposed that the United States assume a mandate over at 
least a part of Turkey. But the people of America showed little interest 
in the matter. Because there was little trade to bind the east of Europe 
to America there were not many people who had an active personal 
interest in that disturbed part of the world. Wise people believed that 
it would be good for America and good for the world to have America 
help the Near Hast, and that the mere fact of a direct political relation- 
ship would greatly stimulate commerce, as has been the case in the 
Philippines. But geographic conditions have hitherto turned the inter- 
ests of the United States so strongly to Latin America and the Far East 
that the Near East has been left to the countries that lie nearer. In 
western Europe, on the contrary, everything combines to give us an 
interest so great that we took part in the Great War and are still closely 
concerned in many important European affairs. 

From this review of the present conditions and recent changes in 
the foreign trade of the United States, we may conclude that Europe, 
especially the North Sea regions, has been and still is our most active 
market both for buying and selling. But in proportion to the number 
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of people and to the rapidity with which our trade with them increases, 
the countries close to us in North America and the West Indies are fast 
assuming a position which may make them rival Europe in some 
respects. Australia and the southern parts of South America are also 
very important to us in proportion to their population. The rest of 
South America, on the other hand, and still more the continent of 
Africa, stand surprisingly low when one considers their total trade, 
their trade per capita, and especially the rate at which their trade 
increases. Eastern Asia, on the other hand, seems to promise to be 
one of the great trade regions of the future. Its per capita trade is 
indeed small, but the vast number of its people, their relatively high 
capacities if rightly led, and especially the rate at which trade has 
recently increased, seem to put Japan, China, and the neighboring 
islands and peninsulas of southeastern Asia in a position of great impor- 
tance to the business of America. 

It seems clear that the degree of activity of commerce between this 
country and other parts of the world depends on a combination of 
causes. Mere distance, or more exactly the degree of difficulty in 
reaching a region no matter whether it is far or near, is very important. 
Nevertheless, it can be easily overcome as in the case of Australia, 
Switzerland, and the Philippines. Australia and Switzerland both 
illustrate the fact that the degree of progress in a country is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of all factors in causing active trade. The 
Philippines show that governmental contrel is likewise a factor of 
the first importance, while Mexico illustrates how effectively a poor 
government can lessen foreign commerce. The presence of products 
which one country needs and another can supply, as in the case of the 
‘sugar imported from Cuba to the United States, is likewise a great 
stimulator of trade. Other factors such as language, customs, and 
established habits also play a large share in determining where trade 
shall be active. Yet on the whole, the great determining factors seem 
to be the character of the people, the diversity of products, the distance 
from country to country or the ease with which products can be brought 
from one to the other, and the degree to which trade is helped or hin- 
dered by the conditions of government. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


’ 


1. Use Fig. 105 as a model for a map of exports from the United States (ie., 
imports of other countries from the United States, Table 38, column C). Insert 
one dot for each $20,000,000. Insert all oceanic trade-routes over which the United 
States probably ships at least $50,000,000 worth of exports each year. Begin 
by marking each of the 16 ports or sections of boundary whence goods worth at least 
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$50,000,000 are exported (Table 41). Next from Table 38, column C, mark each 
of the 16 countries to which we send over $50,000,000 worth of goods. Use Table 43 
to help you in connecting the countries and the ports. Indicate parts of routes 
where traffic from more than one port converges, or from which the traffic to more 
than one country diverges. Discuss the relative importance of the regions and 
routes on your map and the reason for their differences. 

2. Repeat Exercise 1, but apply it to imports instead of exports. What notable 
differences do you see between your import and export maps? Why? 

3. Compare the total and the per capita foreign commerce of large and small 
countries. Select six pairs of countries, letting each pair contain one very populous 
country and one country not more than a quarter as large. Let each pair of countries 
be as nearly alike as possible in other respects. From Table 38 B and 38 G make 
a table as follows: 


‘apita| Per Capita Excess|p Capita 
pias het Capita Cr anatt ver saitabe 63 p 


Name of Country Per Capita Excess 


Populous. (Use of Small over 
Minus Signs if Populous 
the Excess is the . 
Populous | Small | Populous | Small Other Way) Populous | Small 


Explain your results. 

4. Compare the per capita foreign commerce of tropical and non-tropical coun- 
tries. Repeat Exercise 3, but let each pair consist of a tropical and non-tropical 
country as nearly alike as possible in size. 

5. Investigate the conditions that cause various countries to differ from or 
resemble the United States in their foreign trade per capita. Make a list of the five 
countries that (A) stand highest in Table 38 B, (B) that stand nearest the United 
States in 38 B, and (C) that stand lowest. Do the same for 38 G. Explain the con- 
ditions which cause the various countries to fall into one or another of these groups. 
In what respects do the countries of group B differ from or resemble the United 
States? Why do they come in its class from the point of view of per capita trade? 
How do the countries of each group compare with the United States in internal 
and external transportation facilities, Tables 35 and 36? 

6. Study the trade of the United States with a typical country belonging to each 
of the following groups: (A) an advanced European country; (B) one of the more 
backward European countries; (C) an advanced non-European country; (D) an 
independent tropical country; (#) a country where the United States exercises some 
sort of direct or indirect political control. Find out for each country all the available 
facts in Tables 38 to 44, in the Statesman’s Yearbook, in some good encyclopedia, 
and in other available sources. Describe the nature of the products sent in each 
direction, that is, from and to the United States. Point out the effect of each of the 
controlling factors mentioned in the last part of this chapter. 

7. The relative importance of foreign commerce in various parts of the United 
States. On outline maps of the United States insert symbols to indicate the values of 
imports and exports at the principal customs districts of the United States (Table 41). 
Why do the totals for all cities except New York fall below the total imports and 
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exports of New Orleans and Galveston? In this connection consider relation to 
other ports, density of population, ease of transportation to other populous countries, 
character of harbors, nature of main articles of import or export. So far as possible 
explain the cases where there is a great contrast between exports and imports. In 
Table 41 is the contrast between columns A and C always the same as between B 
and D? Explain. 

8. Prepare an exercise to show the relation between Tables 42, 43, and 44. 

9. Make a detailed investigation of the trade of Canada, as nearly as possible 
along the lines indicated for the United States in the preceding exercises. 

10. From Table 40 make a map showing tonnage of imports to the United 
States by heavily shaded bars and of exports by lightly shaded bars. Use only the 
totals for the trade regions. Insert boundaries of regions. Note that some countries 
are divided between two regions. Insert the ratios between exports and imports 
as given after each name of a trade region. The ratio 2.8 for the United Kingdom, 
for example means that our exports to that region form 2.8 times as large a tonnage 
as our imports from there. On the other hand, 0.6 for the West Indies means 
exports only 0.6 as bulky as imports. Shade the regions where our exports are 
more bulky than our imports. Use Tables 42-44 to explain the conditions which 
cause either exports or imports to be more bulky in each trade region. 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE CONTINENTS 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EUROPE: THE MOST PRODUCTIVE CONTINENT 


The Volume of Europe’s Business.—F rom the standpoint of business 
Europe is the most important of the continents. In normal times no 
other continent rivals it in the production of wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley; potatoes, grapes, apples, other orchard fruits, peas, olives, and 
citrus fruits; flax fiber; hay, milk, cattle, horses, sheep, wool, and hides; 
coal and salt; and probably berries, sand and gravel, cement, and stone. 
In addition to its supremacy in 25 out of 58 chief products listed in Table 
A, Europe also carries on more manufacturing than any other continent. 
‘Moreover, 12 of the 25 products in which Europe excels are of the first 
rank, being produced to an estimated value of over a billion dollars 
each year. Even North America, which comes next to Europe, excels 
the other continents in only 16 products, namely, wood, cotton, corn, 
sugar, tobacco, and cottonseed; eggs and poultry; water power, petro- 
leum, iron, copper, silver, natural gas, lead, and zinc. Among these only 
7, including the doubtful case of water power, attain a value of over 
a billion dollars per year. In spite of its vast population, Asia ranks 
lower than North America in its production of major products. It 
excels, to be sure, in rice, vegetables, millet, beans, sweet potatoes, bana- 
nas, tea, peanuts, and rubber; in swine, fish, and silk; and also in tin. 
Six of these 13 products reach a yearly value of a billion dollars for the 
world as a whole. Nevertheless this is a small matter for a continent 
with 900 million people. The other continents are insignificant as 
leading producers of great products. Africa leads only in coconut and 
palm oil, and in gold; South America in coffee and flaxseed; and Aus- 
tralia in none. Thus the order is: 


PUUTODC MELE One en ne oe aa tee 25 (ATT i COPMORE Th Sd nei ge Gee ees 2 
NorthyAmericarmertisckt- rte 16 SoutheAimentCamereuty-s ryder: Saree ae 2 
ASBin oaaine.c weno ome RATAN Ae ewig NUS: coucocdoompoognoumdsudes 0 
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The importance of Europe is seen in foreign trade as well as in 
domestic production. Expressed in round numbers, the foreign trade 
of the continents in 1923 was as follows: 


JOWNO) Nin 8S com quite Oo $26,000,000,000 South America RENT ee $2,500,000,000 
North America....... 11,000,000,000 Js Winy (cr: Wega, fered Motto 1,800,000,000 
A SIS REM tices > 3 5,500,000,000 AUStralasisicn rat see oaks 1,500,000,000 


Although Europe was greatly injured by the war, it still leads by 
a wide margin. Its relative position would be much reduced if we con- 
sidered only the trade of each continent with other continents instead 
of all foreign trade, but even if we exclude the trade of each country 
with others in the same continent Europe remains ahead. 

In transportation Europe has almost as great a supremacy as in pri- 
mary production and commerce. The tonnage of ocean steamships 
belonging to the various continents in 1924 was approximately as follows: 


ParGe en ee 37,000,000 ~ South America............ 900,000 
North America......... 17,000,000 (*) Australia; 42.2422. Seber 700,000 
ABIDt PReN IR a Rene lees 4,000,000 AfricWigs. sastits sueeees 300,000 (*) 


If figures for canal boats, coastwise traffic, and airplanes were avail- 
able they would show the importance of Europe in an even greater degree. 
So, too, would the mileage of improved roads and canals. In railway 
mileage, to be sure, North America much exceeds Europe, the figures 
being about 320,000 miles against 230,000. The same is even more true 
in trolley mileage and in automobiles. Nevertheless, in normal times the 
tonnage of freight carried by European railroads is about the same as by 
those of North America—about 2 billion tons in 1911, with an average 
haul of approximately 100 miles in Europe and 140 in North America. 
On the other hand, the number of passengers that year was only about 
1100 million in North America with an average journey of 33 miles, 
while in Europe it was five times as great with an average Journey of 25 
miles. At present the tonnage carried on North American railways is 
about 40 per cent greater than in 1911, while the number of passengers 
remains almost unchanged, but the length of the average haul of both 
freight and passengers has increased. In Europe there has been a 
great decrease in all respects, but exact data are not available. Never- 
theless, even in railroad trafic Europe still appears to equal or perhaps 
exceed North America. 

Another way of estimating the businéss of the continents is by 
means of the total national wealth. This is extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain and as yet it is impossible to determine the full effects of the war. 
The best recent estimates are given in the following table: 


* Subject to revision, 
* 
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ESTIMATED WEALTH OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1914 AND 1922 


Approx. | Amount in Millions ae rariae aot 
Deg. of of Dollars a : 
ion— Dollars 
Country Accuracy 
of 1914 
Data * 1914 1922 1914 1922 
Europe: 
United Kingdom. ... I 70,500 | 120,000 1540 2500 
HTANICE Saas Pie wee II 58,500 90,000 1470 2300 
Genmanyaae ae arsee IT 80,500 40,000 ! 1185 670 1 
Switzerland......... IV 3,780 4,600 1000 1175 
Wenmaarktey a2 ae. es IV Feats On ames. aks 855 1285 2 
WeGeR ern. Bri cst III A560 sa) aus 249 done 815 1225 2 
ERO lan) tawes chery II 5,100 8,300 810 1180 
Bel STU eee ee Ill SO ly sec aete 750 11252 
Spans. be oes IV 14,300 | 29,000: 700 1375 3 
J ETIRUEY 61 baa Sa i ae he ee terete ee 3,600 seat: 1050 
ely Oeee Sh) Lyte, III 21,800 | 26,000 625 665 
Austria-Hungary... . III 30,000 Peet 590 ays 
INOGWEY save Acebeealrh « IV LOADS IP Wyse 440 655 2 
ROWAN CI Rear Sra 23 flere 17,000 nih. 625 
Tait aet ess wee es Ai aes ha A oo, oe 1,000 coe 540 
Hungary (1924)..... es ae 3,200 elt 400 
sel ete eo tewite IV 58,000 Genesee Aer 415 Tae, 
Outside of Europe: 

United States....... iat 204,000 | 320,000 2060 3000 
CWlbase wees Sheet, Ar Te lle See ae 8,000 ane 2760 
@aneda nee ca. II 11,200 22,200 1460 2475 
New Zealand....... esa AA EE Le 8 1,800 ® a 1380 4 
(Avistrahia pee cco n 1 7,450 9,700 1550 1725 1 
INES M nv Nees @ see Ill 11,650 13,200 1660 1400 4 
Chile meet retype c.: cee || Meret terns 3,100 oe 800 
(PCTUMA EE ee 8 aistyy Oe Wh ean ce 4,000 550 
INTCSTCOMMRMERE: civics |e) aie el mee alere 7,900 545 
rail eee. iL ie RR tr. 13,000 425 
Japan Mamet)... IV 11,650) | souks « 214 320 2 
Rise YS SO oe eee says be tats 22,000 ® soe AO" 
(Glavine, Lo ee ee ay ieee hk 19,100 Ss 50 4 


* Estimate is not likely to be inaccurate to a greater extent than 10 per cent in Grade I, 20 
per cent in Grade II, 30 per cent in Grade III, but Grade IV may be inaccurate by as much as 
50 per cent. Even if the actual figures depart considerably from those here given, which are 
taken from an article by Stamp in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 82, 1919, the 
general result will not be appreciably altered. The estimates for 1922 are less reliable than for 1914. 


1 Probably too low. 

2 Estimated at 50 per cent more than 1914. 

3 Probably much too high. ] 

4 Most of the wealth of Cuba is owned by Americans. 
6 1920. 
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Using this table as a basis and ages estimating the other anf of 
the world, we obtain the following:! 


ESTIMATED WEALTH OF THE CONTINENTS IN 1922 


Continent Total Per Capita 
WD o) ots: Aa eR ee Ser Oe ORAZ 8 5 Sere $440,000,000,000 $920 
INOrth A MEIC... 3.5 + oie ©5000 ot and ee een 360,000,000,000 2400 
CTC See eA aN MOS on es ooo L. 215,000,000,000 210 
SSOULLVEA TNCTICE, .nc.s. cece ete s scegecshe murveleta ua ae ea eee 44,000,000,000 640 
PALI ICE ssf} os Seve > ee ete eee eee eee 31,000,000,000 220 
PATIS EEN: SS wi5 ca. ewe < teeele eich eM Ee eo 14,000,000,000 2000 


The noteworthy feature of this table is that while both North 
America and Australia surpass Europe in wealth per person, the total 
wealth of all the rest of the world comes to only 664 billion dollars 
compared with 440 billion for Europe. Even with the reductions due 
to the war, Europe is probably still the wealthiest of the continents, 
and does the largest business. 

Indirect Elements in the Business Activity of Europe.—The posi- 
tion of Europe in the world’s business rests on ideas as well as on mate- 
rial factors. A large share of the world’s advanced ideas are European. 
Although America made great contributions, France and England were 
the cradle of modern democracy. Although Christianity originated 
a little beyond the limits of Europe, the form in which it now influences 
the world came largely from that continent. In the same way modern 
education, philosophy, literature, art, and music are all essentially 
European. The modern sciences of physics, chemistry, geology, botany, 
biology, geography, psychology, and sociology likewise had their birth 
or at least a large part of their development in Europe. Even now the 
aggregate contribution of all the countries of Europe is probably greater 
than that of North America, or of all the other continents combined. In 
mechanics and machinery this has likewise been true from the time of 
the British invention of the steam engine down to the wireless tele- 

‘These estimates depend on the following assumptions as to per capita wealth 
in addition to the data given in the table. Europe: Czechoslovakia, $1000; Austria, 
$700; rest of Europe, $400. North America: Porto Rico, $1000; Central America 
and rest of West Indies, $300. South America: Uruguay, $1200; remainder, $400. 
Africa: South Africa, $800; Tunis and Algeria, $700; Egypt, $300; remainder, 
$150. Asia: all parts except Japan, $200. The estimates here given probably 
put Africa and South America, especially the latter, too high, because they assume 
a value which depends partly on the available land per person. Eastern and southern 
Asia rank very low in this respect. Australasia is placed higher than in the preceding 
table. It must be remembered that these figures are merely rough approximations, 
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graph and the extremely rapid improvement made by Europeans in the 
airplanes which the Americans, Langley and Wright, first made prac- 
tical. Only within a generation or two have the contributions of non- 
Europeans played any large part for a thousand years or more, and 
even without them Europe and the world as a whole would be almost as 
advanced as at present. 

These matters have a close bearing on business. People deal with 
those whom they know. Many a man passes several stores where he 
could buy what he wants in order to reach a store which is not a bit 
better, but where he is acquainted with the clerks and knows the work- 
ings of the establishment. People likewise often refuse to take a fine 
brand of goods of which they have never heard, and insist on something 
whose name they know even if it is not so good. This may be foolish, 
but it is human nature. In the same way a country or continent which 
is known everywhere for its progress in government, religion, literature, 
art, science, and invention attracts business. Of course the United 
States possesses these advantages to a certain extent, but nothing like 
so highly as all the countries of Europe combined. The spread of 
Europe’s ideas does much to create Europe’s business. 

The Influence of Europeans on Foreign Countries.—Another way 
in which Europe increases her business is by sending her sons and 
daughters to all parts of the world. Before the war this process was 
going on with great speed, so that upwards of 2 million colonists went out 
from Europe every year. Thus Europe has peopled the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and the 
best parts of Brazil, Cuba, and South Africa, and has furnished most of 
the upper classes in all the other countries of Latin America. All these 
places do a great deal of business with Europe simply because the 
present inhabitants or their ancestors came from there, their language 
and habits are like those of Europe, and they naturally turn to Europe 
both for ideas and for goods and capital. 

Even more important than the colonists, from the business stand- 
point, are those who go to foreign lands, but expect to return ‘‘ Home.” 
Europe excels in this type of wanderers. The pioneers among them 
are often explorers. Such men as Marco Polo, Columbus, Champlain, 
and Humboldt illustrate the extraordinary ability of the men who have 
gone out from Europe to explore the rest of the world. After the 
explorer comes the missionary. The Jesuit Fathers in Canada, Carey 
in India, and Livingstone in Africa, were among the great missionary 
pioneers. These men and their modern successors have unconsciously 
proved among the most competent agents in opening up new lines of 
business for the countries from which they come, 
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After the explorers and the missionaries come the business men. 
Few facts in respect to the distribution of mankind are more significant 
than the way in which almost every commercial city where the people 
are not of European origin has its European colony. Run through such 
a book as The Statesman’s Year-Book, and see how universal this is. 
Abyssinia is almost as remote as any part of the world, but about 300 
of the 30,000 people at Dirre Daoua, the railway terminus, are Euro- 
peans. There, in almost the only independent part of Africa, the lead- 
ing merchants, and the directors of the chief line of communication are 
Europeans. In Siam there are usually between 1300 and 1500 Euro- 
peans, chiefly in Bangkok. How influential these people are may be 
judged from the fact that Siam has an American as General Adviser, 
a British Judicial Adviser, a French Legislative Adviser, legal Advisers 
of various other nationalities, and British and other European officials 
in practically every other department of government. The metro- 
politan police force was much improved under the superintendence of 
several English police officers lent by the Government of India. The 
provincial police administration includes a body of Danish instructors. 
English and French as well as American missionaries provide educa- 
tional facilities for a large number of children. | 

Abyssinia and Siam are among the few parts of the world aside from 
Japan and China which are not under the control of Europeans or 
Americans. Where Europeans control regions mainly occupied by 
other races, and even in countries like China and Japan, the European 
colony is almost invariably remarkable for its wealth and influence. 
Chinese and Japanese are indeed found in many foreign cities, and 
there are American colonies in places like Constantinople, Calcutta, 
and Shanghai, but only in a few places such as Mexico can even the 
Americans compare in number and influence with the Europeans. 
Thus Europeans penetrate almost every part of the world and form a 
network which helps to bind other nations to Europe. 

The Loss of Europe in the Great War.—Since the Great War many 
authorities have feared that Europe has lost her dominance. During 
the war, each year’s destruction was as great as the savings of four 
ordinary years; after the war the great waste of former savings con- 
tinued for years in Russia and Turkey, while even in England, France, 
and Germany it was two or three years before the process of restoring 
the waste was well under way. Moreover, Europe lost not only mate- 
rial wealth which can be replaced in a few decades, but human wealth 
which cannot be replaced for generations. The war alone eost 193 
million men, taken largely from the most competent parts of Europe. 
Of the men between the ages of 20 and 44, France lost 20 out of every 
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hundred; Germany, 15; and Great Britain, 10. In addition to this 
many million were maimed or suffered in health so that they cannot be 
full producers. Influenza, typhus, and other diseases probably killed 
30 million people. Because of war, disease, and famine, the number 
of children born from 1914 to 1920 is estimated to have been about 40 
million less than if peace had prevailed. Thus Europe’s loss because 
of the war may possibly have been 80 million human beings. The 
direct cost of the war to Europe, as reckoned by national debts, was 
something like 125 billion dollars; and the indirect loss in shipping, 
damaged property, and loss of production is often estimated as almost 
as much more. 

In addition to all this, the inability of Europe during and after the 
war to carry on business as usual and the great depression of European 
industry allowed Japan, and to a greater degree the United States, to 
capture a large part of the trade in South America, Asia, and even 
Africa. For example, in 1912, the United States drew 49 per cent of her 
imports from Europe, and 13 per cent from Asia, as appears in the fol- 
lowing table. In 1918, she was drawing only 14 per cent from Europe 
and 27 per cent from Asia. In other words, before the war about half of 
the imports to the United States were manufactured goods from Europe, 
while one-eighth were raw materials from Asia. During the war the 
United States ceased to rely on Europe for manufactures, so that the 
trade in this line fell to 14 per cent. She increased her own manu- 
factures so much that she needed twice as large a percentage of raw 
materials from Asia, in order to work them up in her factories. These 
manufactured goods she sent not only to Europe for use in the war but 
to other countries which Europe had formerly supplied. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN EACH 
CONTINENT IN 1912 AND 1918 


Exports Imports 
Continent 
1912 1918 1912 1918 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
TONG Roy Gets ac Gaul Go ues OGD © a 60 63 49 14 
North ATM eriCa my taeie suet! clok cones 23 20 20 31 
varrilay Aariesaton, oo abe wae se oo aoe Oe 6 5 13 19 
Eek: eS eh  le eeen Bet diese 5 6 13 27 
(OCEATIIA MS SI EAA he ar fate aiege ape 3 rz, Dy, 4 
INC TCO Pe Cte» crete open el aes 1 0.9 1 2 
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Japan, as well as the United States, expanded her manufactures 
and thereby seized markets in eastern Asia and in the East Indies which 
had formerly been in the hands of Germany, England, France, and other 
European countries. Even in Australia, for example, Japanese sales 
increased as follows between 1913 and 1917: 


Pabrics and. ClODCS sire ik rae nee $2,300,000 to $7,800,000 
Manufactured metals.................. 34,000 to 870,000 
Chemical products..... De one 630,000 to 1,780,000 
Crockery and glassware............... 96,000 to 1,280,000 
Fancy articles and jewelry............. 93,000 to 620,000 


The Recovery of Europe.—In view of the enormous handicap under 
which the war placed Europe, later events are extremely interesting. 
In Great Britain, for example, the tremendous drop in foreign trade 
during the war has been followed by an almost equally sudden increase. 
In a relatively few years Great Britain has regained much of her old 
position. Her percentage of the world’s foreign commerce will probably 
never be as large as formerly, for the United States, Japan, and to a lesser 
extent other countries, are not only growing rapidly in population but 
are learning the arts of manufacturing and commerce and are becoming 
able to play a part corresponding to the number and energy of their 
people. Great Britain forged ahead of other countries when modern 
manufacturing and commerce first arose, because she was helped by her 
supplies of coal and iron, and by the fleet which had grown up in part 
because she is an island. Other nations have since been catching up with 
her just as between the ages of ten and fifteen a small boy may become 
as tall as his father. The indications are, however, that within a few 
decades or a generation or two Britain’s share of world trade will be 
nearly the same as if there had been no war. 

The same is true of other European countries except that their 
speed of recovery varies according to their degree of progress. Even 
though France suffered terribly she seems to be moving back toward 
her old place with encouraging rapidity. Russia, on the other hand, 
had only started on the road to recovery in 1925. The upshot of the 
whole matter seems to be that Europe is by no means in danger of losing 
her business supremacy. She has been obliged to accept Japan and 
especially the United States as rivals, and the United States seems 
to be in little danger of losing her position as the most active of all 
countries in business. New York seems likely to vie with London as 
the world’s financial center, but apparently the geographical conditions 
which we are studying in this book would have led to this result, war 
or no war. The war merely hastened processes which were already in 
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operation. It weakened Europe very seriously, but it did not destroy 
the geographical and racial conditions which have made Europe the most 
productive of the continents. 

The Reason.for Europe’s Productivity—We must now inquire into 
the causes of the activity of Europe both at home and abroad. Some 
of the more important of these may be classified as follows: 


| 1. Climate 
I. Geographical causes 4 a BEND ete ocean 
3. Relief 
4. Mineral resources 
II. Human causes 5. Race 
(dependent on 6. Health 
above) 7. Historical development 
Religion 
III. Secondary causes Education 
growing out of Government 
these Exploration 
Mechanical inventions 


(1) Climate-——The climate of Europe excels that of any other con- 
tinent in almost every respect. (a) In no other continent does so large 
a proportion of the area receive sufficient rain at all seasons. More than 
20 inches per year fall everywhere except in the far east, the far north, 
central and eastern Spain, and small areas in eastern Italy and Greece. 
More important than this is the fact that in June, July, and August, 
which are the chief growing season, more than 6 inches fall everywhere 
except in northern Russia, where the temperature is too low for agri- 
culture, and in the three southern peninsulas and southeastern Russia. 

(b) Europe is peculiarly fortunate in having a large area where 
extremes of temperature are unknown. The northern half of the con- 
tinent, as appears in Fig. 4, has no month when the temperature for 
night and day together averages above 70° F. The southwestern half 
has no month when the temperature averages below 30° F. The 
region where both these conditions prevail includes the whole of Great 
Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, and Denmark, the northern half of 
France, the western half of Germany, the Swiss lowland, the lowland 
part of Austria, a mere fringe of northern Spain, and similar fringes in 
the south of Norway and Sweden. Such conditions are almost ideal for 
human health and activity. They are also highly favorable for agri- 
culture since farm work is interrupted for not more than two or three 
months in winter, the farmers are not made sluggish by prolonged and 
extreme heat in summer, or cold in winter, and the temperature is high 
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enough for a great variety of crops. Aside from a few mountain areas, 
which are often the health resorts of low latitudes, the only other parts 
of the world that have equally favorable conditions of temperature are 
(1) a limited strip of land on the eastern coast of the United States 
including Long Island and southern Rhode Island, (2) a narrow fringe, 
often only a few miles wide, along the Pacific Coast from San Diego to 
Sitka, (3) a similar strip along the coast of Chile, (4) a considerable area 
in the Argentine plain south of Buenos Aires, (5) the southeastern tip 
of Australia together with Tasmania and New Zealand, (6) the merest 
tip of South Africa near Cape Town, and (7) a tiny area at the northern 
end of the main island of Japan. These regions, it will be seen, are 
located in countries where civilization is high, business is active, and 
Europeans can thrive. All, however, are much smaller than the Euro- 
pean area. Moreover, aside from the eastern United States, most of 
them lack sufficient contrast between summer and winter, and many 
have a long dry season in summer. 

(c) The third great climatic advantage of Europe is its abundant 
- storms. These not only bring rain at all seasons, but give the constant 
changes of temperature and of sunshine which are one of the most 
important elements in producing good health and vigorous activity. 
Among the regions with a favorable range of temperature only the 
eastern United States has more storminess than Europe, while Japan, 
the Puget Sound region, and New Zealand follow Europe but do not 
equal it. 

(2) Hurope’s Highly Favorable Relation to the Ocean.—In the advan- 
tages of its relation to the ocean Europe stands in a class by itself. 
These advantages arise partly through climate and partly through trans- 
portation. Climatically the first important feature is that Europe lies 
east of an oceanic region in which the warm Atlantic Drift penetrates 
to an unusually high latitude through the opening to the Arctic Ocean 
between Iceland and Norway. In winter this causes the air over the 
ocean west and north of the British Isles to be 30° F. or even 40° F. 
warmer than the average for the corresponding latitudes over land 
and sea together. The prevailing westerly winds of these latitudes 
not only are warmed by the water but bring a high degree of humidity 
to the land and thus prevent the temperature from falling unduly low 
even at a distance of hundreds of miles inland, especially in the northern 
half. They also increase the winter rainfall, especially in the south. 

The oceanic effect is intensified by the North Sea and Baltic arm 
of the ocean, extending eastward about 1200 miles from the open ocean, 
and the Mediterranean and Black Sea arm, about 2500 miles. The 
effect of these conditions, joined with the comparative absence of 
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mountains along the coast of western Europe, is evident in the following 
comparison of Leningrad with Chippewyan, which lies in nearly the same 
latitude on Lake Athabasca in northern Canada. 


Se ae pene Amount by which 

Wein thabasea. 60° N.. 30°E Leningrad is 
O9e Ni das We R L q : Warmer than 
Altitude 650 Feet SP Chippewyan 

ROTATE Vi ere MAY cet. 2 ws eden —16° Igy 31° 

HEMEUAEY eae seen ee = Of Wig 26° 

Vict C liane tabnorstncys Atak so! 4° 24° 20° 

AN OF ca bra 5 cas, Nae nr 28° 36° Se 

ial Vert eter. SarSicase ys Brats 45° 48° 35 

LVS LS REE Oe ee eee 56° 59° om 

JOS: gece PE eee 62° 64° 0 

ANUGRTIEL RS cali icott Sidi es enc lbeenonae 56° 61° 5° 

EpLeMDersies A. so akere. os 45° ole we 

(WCvODen veers semis tas ees Bom 40° i 

INjoVvembernd wena isy cle cere 14° 29° 15° 

MB eC eID Clie tea cock cb cua: 13 20° 19° 


Both places are about 800 miles from the open ocean. The slightly 
more northern latitude of Leningrad almost compensates for its slightly 
lower altitude. Yet in midwinter the temperature of Leningrad averages 
31° F. higher than at Chippewyan; at Leningrad the ground thaws in 
April and is not frozen again till November; at Chippewyan the ground 
does not become soft till May, while early October sees it frozen once 
more. Moreover, Leningrad, with 20 inches of rain, has about half as 
much again as Chippewyan. 

Such conditions of relative warmth and abundant rain prevail over 
most of Europe, but diminish toward the east and south. Hence, 
most of Europe has relatively mild winters which do not have an unduly 
depressing effect upon either health or agriculture. The northern posi- 
tion of the continent gives it fairly cool invigorating summers, while the 
long days in such high latitudes give sunshine and warmth enough for 
agriculture. Only in southern Europe is there anything to compare 
with the steady heat which makes the city of Washington, for example, 
a place which many people dread in summer. Even in southern Europe 
the presence of the Mediterranean sea lowers the summer temperature 
somewhat and helps to prevent Italy and Greece from being deserts. 

The advantage of transportation which Europe derives from the sea 
arises partly from the way in which two great oceanic arms and many 
minor bays and gulfs penetrate inland, The only other regions which 
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compare with Europe in this respect are (1) the Caribbean region, 
ineluding the West Indies and the lands around the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea, and (2) the far eastern region, including the Kast 
Indies, the Japanese Islands, the Malay Peninsula, and the coasts of 
Indo-China, China, Chosen, eastern Siberia, and northern Australia. 
If water transportation alone gave preeminence in business, these two 
regions might rival or surpass Europe. As it is, Europe’s facilities 
for transportation by water confirm the advantage given her by climate. 
No part of Europe outside Russia is more than 400 miles from the sea, 
and most parts are within 200 miles. So valuable are the oceans as 
waterways that goods from all parts of Germany except the immediate 
Danube valley can be shipped to Bulgaria and the other Balkan states 
more cheaply by sea than by rail or even by the Danube waterway. 
Such conditions help to account for the extraordinary development of 
Europe’s coastwise traffic. They give her cheaper transportation than 
the United States without the enormous expense of such a dense 
railway net. 

(3) How the Relief of Europe Favors Business.—A physical map of 
Europe shows (a) a northwestern highland embracing chiefly Scotland 
and Scandinavia, (b) a great central plain whose western outliers are in 
Ireland, southern England, and western France, and which extends 
eastward through Belgium where it is narrowest, to Germany, southern 
Scandinavia, Poland, and especially Russia where it broadens to great 
size; (c) a central system of mountains beginning with the Pyrenees, 
continued in the Alps and Carpathians, and ending in the Balkans and 
the Caucasus; and (d) three southern peninsulas one of which has 
a southwestern trend, while the other two trend southeast. 

In comparison with the other continents this system of relief is 
highly favorable. Lines of transportation, as we saw in Chapter XI, 
tend to converge on the greatest centers of activity and population. 
Although railroads try to avoid mountains, many great trunk lines 
run athwart them in order to connect active centers like Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of the United States, 
or Argentina and Chile. But in Europe many natural routes lead 
toward a single center. That center is the southern part of the North 
Sea in the midst of the world’s largest area of healthful, stimulating 
climate, a place where three races meet and blend, as we shall shortly 
see. Within 300 miles of this center the number of great cities is many 
times as large as in any equal area in any other part of the world. From 
eastern Europe, the Russian plain narrows westward so that the traffic 
is concentrated between the Baltic Sea and the mountains of southern 
Germany, and tends to reach the ocean on the shores of the North Sea, 
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Farther north, the two branches of the Baltic direct the trade of their 
coast toward the North Sea, and the Kiel Canal gives a direct water 
route to the Straits of Dover. Another great stream of traffic comes 
eastward across the Atlantic or northward along the coast of Africa. 
Part of the traffic is diverted into the Irish Sea to Liverpool, or into 
the Bay of Biscay to Bordeaux, but far the larger part crowds into the 
English Channel and passes the Straits of Dover. 

From eastern and southern Asia, from Australia, the East Indies, 
and the east coast of Africa, the traffic is drawn as by a magnet toward 
the intense commercial and industrial activity of the North Sea region. 
Passing through the Suez Canal, the traffic finds it easier to make 
a detour by water to the west through the Straits of Gibraltar rather than 
travel overland; most of it keeps steadily on its way to the North 
Sea region. A small side stream flows up the Adriatic Sea to Trieste 
and Fiume where the low mountains allow it to pass over to Vienna 
on the outer edge of the region of greatest activity. A somewhat larger 
portion stops in Italy. At Marseilles another portion seeks the land, 
but part of even this moves up the Rhone Valley, another of the natural 
channels which lead toward the North Sea region. 

Inland waterways as well as land routes and ocean waterways 
converge upon the regions near the North Sea. The Seine and Marne, 
the Rhine, Elbe, and Vistula all flow in general toward the North Sea 
eenter. The more directly they flow in this direction, the heavier 
their traffic. The Rhine in proportion to its size is the greatest long- 
distance carrier of traffic among the rivers of the world. Thus the 
topography of Europe, more than that of any other continent, invites 
traffic toward the regions of greatest activity. 

(4) The Good Fortune of Europe in its Mineral Deposits.—The parts 
of Europe near the North Sea are among the most favored regions of 
the world in mineral resources as well as in climate, oceanic relations, 
and topography. Scattered here and there on the borders of the British 
plain with outliers in southern Scotland and northern Ireland, are 
deposits of fine coal. The formations which contain this coal appear 
to extend eastward under the North Sea, for they reappear in Belgium, 
northern France, the Saar Basin, and the German Ruhr coal field near 
Dortmund and Essen. Farther east the great manufacturing centers of 
Chemnitz, Breslau, and others depend on neighboring coal fields, while 
in upper Silesia, where Germany joins Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
lies another coal region. Still farther east, in the Donetz Basin north 
of the Sea of Azov the same general formation reappears. Aside from 
this interrupted band extending roughly from Wales to southern Russia 
there is little good coal in Europe, that near Moscow for example being 
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of poor quality. Not far from the coal, especially in Britain, France, 
Germany, and Russia, lie deposits of iron. This combination of the 
two most valuable minerals in the very region where the other main 
geographical conditions are most favorable has been an extraordinary 
stimulus to manufacturing and transportation. 

Although Europe is relatively poor in mineral resources aside from 
coal and iron, those which it possesses are well exploited. The north- 
western mountains seem to contain practically no ores except the fine 
iron of northern Sweden. The southern peninsulas contain the iron of 
northern Spain and a great variety of other minerals. These other 
minerals have been so well developed that Europe, including the Ural 
Mountains, provides about four-fifths of the world’s pyrite, potash, and 
magnesite, over half of the mercury and graphite, and approximately 
two-fifths of the aluminum, platinum, salt, bauxite, saltpetre, and zine. 
These, however, are of small importance compared with the fact that 
normally Europe produces about half the world’s coal and iron. No 
other region of similar size has so fortunate a combination of a fine supply 
of coal and iron, a climate good for both man and agriculture, abundant 
level lands of fair fertility, a relief which concentrates the lines of 
transportation upon the very region where’ the climate, relief, and 
minerals are most favorable, and wonderful facilties for ocean transpor- 
tation which bring the trade of the world to the area where the other 
geographical advantages are concentrated. 

(5) The Commingling of Races in Europe—To tne pnysical advan- 
tages of Europe must be added those of race. Most people think their 
own race the best. They also suppose that racial inheritance can 
overcome the effects of a bad environment indefinitely. How far this 
is true is not yet known, but one or two things are clear. The European 
or white races almost certainly inherit greater mental capacity than the 
aboriginal red race of the Americas, or than the black races of southern 
Asia: and Australia. How the inherited capacity of the white races 
compares with that of what are sometimes called the brown races 
including the Arabs and Hindus, and of the yellow races including the 
Chinese and Japanese has not definitely been determined. This much, 
however, seems fairly certain; the European races have now for a long 
time had the advantage of a better physical environment than any 
others except perhaps the Japanese. This environment has played a part 
in giving them the advantage of unusual racial energy and alertness. 
Nevertheless there are marked racial differences in different parts of 
Kurope. Fair-haired, aggressive Nordics, the kind of people who seem 
to have the strongest tendency to make inventions and plan great 
schemes, predominate in Scandinavia and all the regions bordering the 
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North and Baltic Seas. Broad-headed Alpines, a people who are gen- 
erally regarded as patient, persistent, and relatively quiet, occupy most 
of Russia, the Balkan regions, and the highlands of central Europe. 
They are the kind of people who, when once an idea has been proposed 
or a plan of operations has been started, have special capacity to carry 
out its details and to stick to the often tiresome repetition and regula- 
tions which are necessary to bring an idea to its perfect fruit. Farther 
south, the three peninsulas and also the western parts of France and 
Britain contain an unusually large proportion of dark Mediterranean 
people among whom the poetic and artistic temperament is unusually 
common. To a high degree they have the capacity for enthusiasm and 
for making friends. 

In the regions within a radius of four or five hundred miles of the 
Strait of Dover these three races are mingled more than almost any- 
where else, unless it be in the United States. In the European region 
all three of these highly competent races enjoy the stimulus of unusually 
favorable geographical conditions, and hence have good opportunity 
to make their special contributions to human progress. Thus the 
favored North Sea region has a peculiarly strong racial combination 
which adds another to the complex series of reasons why this region 
leads in so many activities. 

(6) The Contribution of Health to European Business.—Another 
marked characteristic of Europeans is their energy. In Chapter IX 
we saw that health is one of the most important conditions for active 
business. We have also seen not only that Europe as a whole is the 
most healthful of the continents, but that the region around the North 
Sea is probably the most healthful in the world aside from certain small 
areas such as New Zealand or parts of the Pacific Coast of North 
America. Because of the climatic conditions the people would appar- 
ently be unusually strong and well even if there were no such thing as 
modern medicine. But the very fact that they possess energy makes 
them more ready than most people to profit by advances in medicine and 
sanitation. Unfortunately the Great War produced an enormous 
amount of disease and death, and the semi-starvation which afflicted 
scores of millions of people year after year has caused millions of children 
to grow up with impaired physiques. This condition is worst in relatively 
backward countries like Russia, but it played a part even in France and 
Germany. Nevertheless, to-day as for centuries, especially in the region 
around the North Sea, a part of Europe’s strength is due to the fact that 
her people are healthy enough to work hard and to work intelligently. 

(7) The Part Played by Historic Development—The vigor of 
the Europeans has. enabled them to profit by: a vast number of his- 
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torical events which elsewhere could not have produced such great 
fruits. Thus the Europeans have profited greatly from Christianity. 
They had the strength of character to accept the Christian ideas of 
responsibility for one’s neighbors, and of honesty as the best policy. 
Hence, in spite of many failings, Europe maintains high standards in 
business. A business man whose dealings run into millions of dollars 
each year remarked, ‘‘ I deal with half a dozen nations. From others 
I want a written contract, but from an Englishman a letter is enough, 
and with a Hollander a memorandum in his own pocket suffices.” 
This estimate of racial honesty is probably fair. It is highly significant 
that the two nations that are most active commercially are the two that 
are most honest. Again, the physical, intellectual, and moral strength of 
Europe makes her more able than other parts of the world to profit by 
the wisdom of men of genius. It required people of high average ability 
to understand and perpetuate the work of such men as Shakespeare, 
Galileo, Columbus, Stevenson, and Darwin. Elsewhere many geniuses 
may have left little mark because they lived among people who could 
not carry on their work. Of course all this applies to people of European 
race in other continents, but they are part of Europe in the sense that 
their inheritance comes from that continent. 

The importance of men of genius cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
If backed by competent disciples they give a country a start which is 
an almost inestimable advantage. Such men in the North Sea regions 
invented and perfected most of the modern methods of transportation, 
communication, manufacturing, and commerce. At once the people 
took them up and improved them. Thus in almost every line western 
Europe got a start ahead of its competitors. The United States was 
a little slower in starting, Japan still more so, and other nations are as 
yet mere beginners. For a time all sorts of business activities may 
increase in other countries more rapidly than in Europe, just as a child 
of two may grow much faster than one of twelve. But Europe has 
already grown to be such a giant in business and the advantages of 
a good start are so great that no other continent can easily overtake 
her. It is a calamity not only for Europe but for the world that the 
Great War wrought most havoc in the very regions where progress 
has been most rapid. The same thing has happened in the past, for some 
of the worst wars in former days were those where the dominant civiliza- 
tions of their day clashed, Babylonians with Chaldeans, Assyrians 
with Egyptians, Greeks with Persians, Athenians with Spartans, and 
Romans with Carthaginians. In all these ancient cases the fighting 
produced terrible results from which one or both the contestants never 
recovered. Whether the same thing will happen today no one can tell. 
In some respects recovery has indeed been rapid, but in others the full 
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consequences of the war may not be evident for generations. But 
one important factor is different now from what it ever was before: 
Never in the past, so far as we can tell, was there a region which equaled 
the regions around the North Sea in its combination of climate, ocean, 
relief, minerals, races, health, and a background of historic achievement 
on which to build a progressive future. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the cities of Europe with those of the rest of the world. Divide 
the large cities of Tables 4 and 6 into three groups: (A) over one million population, 
(B) 500,000 to one million, (C) 300,000 to 500,000. How many has Europe in each 
group compared with each of the other continents and with all the others combined? 

On an outline map of the world indicate the location of the cities of the three 
groups noted above, using symbols of three different sizes. In what regions do 
you note a pronounced grouping of great cities? How does the European group 
compare with the others? Explain its location. 

2. Compare the production and possessions of Europe with those of the rest of the 
world in as many respects as possible. In Tables 1, 11, 13, 22, 23, 26, 29, 35, 36, 38, 
and 39, let the class divide up the various columns (except those labeled per capita, 
percentage, per thousand, per acre, etc.). Obtain for each column the total for each 
continent and for the world. Reduce the continental figures to percentages of the 
world total, and make from the percentages a table showing the relative rank of all 
the continents in as many lines of production as possible. In which does each 
continent rank first? How do your results compare with the statements in the text? 

3. Study the problem of Exercise 2 in another way by picking out the highest 
country or state in the tables where some activity is expressed as a percentage, per 
capita, per acre, etc. Use Tables 9, 12, 14, 23, 29, 35, 36, and prepare a table on 
the following model: 


RELATIVE ACTIVITY OF THE CONTINENTS 


I. Name of Country or State Standing First. II. Standing of Highest Country 
or State. 


ee : ‘ Australia North South 
Condition} Table Africa Asia Se air Taio Europe pK Kaen 
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Let each member of the class copy the table and prepare a written report as to 
the general type of activities or conditions in which the various continents stand 
highest, and as to the relative position of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE BUSINESS OF EUROPE 


The Centers of Activity.—Individual occupations, as well as civiliza- 
tion and business in general, have certain centers where their develop- 
ment is especially high. In Europe, agriculture, for example, has such 
a center in northern France from Normandy northeastward along the 
English Channel to Belgium. A few hundred or a thousand miles away 
the intensive farming and market gardening of this region give place 
to one-crop agriculture, cattle and sheep raising, irrigation, fishing, 
and lumbering. In other occupations a similar change takes place as 
one travels away from the European centers of high development. 
Western Germany serves as an illustration of the most highly developed 
mining communities, for nowhere else is coal more thoroughly utilized. 
In manufacturing, England seems to have the strongest claim to be 
reckoned as the main center, for factories are there developed to an 
extraordinary degree. Transportation and commerce comprise another 
great group of activities which are most highly developed in certain 
centers and decline outward. The Netherlands stand very high in this 
respect. Such activities as government, religion, science, art, and 
literature likewise reach their highest development within three or four 
hundred miles of the Straits of Dover. If the area of greatest activity 
were not divided among three great nations and several small ones, all 
speaking different languages and all more or less jealous of one another, 
its supremacy would be still more evident. 

The European Center of Agriculture.—Let us consider the agriculture 
of Normandy, Picardy, Artois, and Flanders, a region extending roughly 
from Le Havre and Paris on the southwest to Brussels and Bruges on 
the northeast. In spite of the ravages of war, this Franco-Belgian area, 
no larger than Massachusetts, is one of the fairest districts in the world. 
The following table shows how many of the crops and animals mapped 
in Finch and Baker’s admirable Geography of the World’s Agriculture are 
_ produced abundantly in this area. Two stars mean abundant produc- 
tion, one star moderate production, and no star no production worth 
mentioning. The stars in parentheses after the designation II. refer to 
an area equal to the Franco-Belgian area and extending east and west 
across the richest part of central Illinois. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE FRANCO-BELGIAN COASTAL 
STRIP FROM NORMANDY TO FLANDERS 


(1)** Wheat. Fig. 3. In proportion to its size the little F ranco-Belgian 
coastal area produces more wheat than almost any other part of the 
world. France, as a whole, although smaller than about 30 other 
countries or regions for which the statistics are published independ- 
ently, stands sixth in production of wheat (Table 11). It has a 
greater percentage of its cropped land in wheat than has any other 
country, and produces more per square mile than any other countries 
except Egypt, Hungary and Italy (Table 12)................. een LL e)) 
(2)* Rye. Moderate amount, but more than in almost any part of the 
United States or England 


(Smee Cori eee None simmers LOOLCOOLa eee etna. nen. see ee (@UIEES) 

(4)** Oats. More abundant than in almost any other region except 
Cenurallllinoisrancdenonrthenrns Low age ee tenia tela Aenea tase nica UES) 

(5)* Barley. Small quantities, a crop of relatively unfavored regions 

(Q). wSanenemo cmal Wolize” ANKE iii) GOO. 6 os cao en boom Aero eccoae: (Ill. *) 


(7) Rice. None, too cool 
(8) Cotton. None, too cool 
(9)** Flax. Abundant, especially in Belgium. France stands eighth 
among the countries of the world in the production of the fiber 
(10) Hemp. Practically none 
(11)** Tobacco. Abundant, especially in Belgium. France stands twelfth 
among the countries of the world, and third among the countries 


of Europe 
(12)** Potatoes. More abundant than in almost any part of the United 
States except Aroostook County, Maine........................ (Ill. *) 


(13)** Sugar. Very abundant. France ranks tenth among all sugar- 
producing countries and fourth among those producing beet sugar 


(Cid) aAp picsaaeAlbundant-especially In south... > ites eee (Eee) 
(Cis) eewincochesmm lew. SUMMETS LOOICOOl a3. 5 ene eee. este Tees (HE **) 
(16) Grapes. Few, summers too cool 

(17) ** Pears, plums, cherries, berries. Abundant and varied.............. ee) 


(18) Citrus fruits. None, too cool 

(19) Olives. None, too cool and damp 

(20) Coffee. None 

(21) Tea. None 

(22) Sweet potatoes and yams. Few or none 

(23)** Vegetables. Very abundant. Data for separate kinds not available. (IIl.**) 
(24)** Dry beans. Abundant 

oer pecs a Barly abunCAD tes nat, i> ba larelh spicing s+ Cpiaieies <ksiae ners (aS) 
RE CN ECL PMA IGELC Seyret ee cE od oh Fr Reel icae og pen he CUES) 
(27)** Hops. Abundant 

(28) Kafir and milo. Not raised, too cool 


(29)** Hay and forage. Great quantities. .-. 21.2222. 2 ees cece eat eee (Ill. *) 
(30) ** Root forage. Large quantities \..... 02.2.6. e eee eee eee pee eee (Ill. *) 
(31)** Horses. Very abundant. Percherons originated in Normandy. .... GILES) 
(32)* Mules‘and asses. A moderate number..............-..+.0sees-+: (UES) 


(33) ** Cattle and dairying. Very important, especially in Belovumee eee (HI) 
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(34) Buffaloes and carabao. None 


(35)** Swine. Abundant, especially in Belgium........................ is) 
(36)** Sheep. More abundant than in any part of U. 8. except Ohio...... (Ill. *) 
(37)* Goats. A moderate number 

(38)** Powltryas Very-abundant,.. 22 <tscts2 eevee te ieee eee (IS) 


The climate of northern France of course forbids the cultivation 
of many of the 38 products which the experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have included in their atlas of agriculture. 
Nevertheless, 18 are raised in great abundance, 6 in moderate abundance, 
and only 14 are negligible. In an equal area in central Illinois, almost 
the best agricultural region in the United States, 12 are raised abun- 
dantly, 8 moderately, and 18 are negligible. Both regions produce an 
abundance of wheat, oats, apples, vegetables, horses, cattle, and swine, 
but northern France also produces an abundance of 11 other products 
and central Illinois of only 5. 

The Farms of the Franco-Belgian Center of Agriculture—One 
noticeable feature of the Franco-Belgian region from Normandy to 
Flanders is the luxuriance of the vegetation. In Normandy, according 
to a local proverb, “ grass grows so fast that it pushes up the cattle, 
and a stick lost in the grass in the evening cannot be found next day.” 
In the interior of Flanders, “‘ thick hedges, rows of trees in imposing 
avenues, Clusters of elms about the houses, groves on the less fertile 
portions, adorn the countryside, half concealing it beneath a veil of 
green.’’ The pastures are chiefly meadows where horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine are seen at certain seasons. But so intensive is the cultiva- 
tion that for a great part of the year the animals are stall-fed, the 
crushed fibers of the sugar beet being one of the most nutritious foods. 
Whether the animals are in the meadows or clustered around the barns, 
they are always present on practically every farm. The farmers have 
learned the lesson of preserving the fertility of their land not only by 
rotating the crops, but by keeping many animals. Hence, the soil is 
still rich after hundreds of years of cultivation. Much of the time on a 
tour among the farms one feels as if riding on park roads through a mar- 
ket garden. There are few ragged edges such as abound in America, no 
bushy pastures, no desolate “ cut-over,” hillsides where the forest has 
been slashed down. Each field is devoted to some useful crop; each 
patch of trees is carefully cultivated and pruned, the best trees for lumber 
being cut at intervals without spoiling the young trees that are not 
yet ready. 

There are not trees enough to warrant wooden houses or even many 
wooden sheds. So most of the buildings are of brick or sometimes 
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stone, which gives a substantial, permanent appearance. And appear- 
ances conform with facts, for outside the war-stricken arcas probably 
half the people live in houses built a hundred or more years ago. Accord- 
ing to American ideas many other features are somewhat old-fashioned. 
For example, the small fields are cultivated by hand more than by 
machinery. Nevertheless, for intensive, profitable cultivation, for pur- 
poseful industry, and for real comfort and pleasure few parts of the world 
exceed this garden spot at the center of European agriculture. 

How Agriculture Changes Outward from the Franco-Belgian Center. 
—Northwestward across the Channel in southern England the country 
is almost as thoroughly cultivated as in northern France, although 
the variety of crops decreases. There are less rye and oats, while barley 
is more plentiful. Flax, tobacco, the sugar beet, and goats almost 
disappear, but roots for animal forage become more noteworthy. In 
other words, while the farming is still of the same intensive type, it 
becomes less varied. Yet in yield per acre England often surpasses 
France, though not Belgium. 

In Ireland, where the winters are warmer, the summers cooler, and 
all parts of the year damper than in France, the type of agriculture 
changes. Oats are the only really large cereal crop, and potatoes the 
one great crop in the vegetable group. Certain places, indeed, culti- 
vate considerable wheat, rye, barley, and flax, but these are of minor 
importance compared with either animals or the hay and forage which 
they consume. The Irish Free State, with 156 cattle, 111 sheep, 43 swine, 
12 horses, 8 asses, and 7 goats per square mile, has more animal units 
in proportion to its area than any other country except Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Unfortunately, it suffers from one-crop agricul- 
ture. Many Irish farmers rely largely on potatoes, oats, and cattle. 
The country is so moist, swampy, and cloudy, that highly diversified 
farming is difficult, and economic distress is common. 

Northward as well as northwestward from France the importance 
of animals increases and the number of crops declines. In the Nether- 
lands and Denmark this does little harm, for the cultivation is so inten- 
sive and cooperation so well developed that there is great prosperity. 
In southern Norway, however, where the cool summers limit the chief 
crops to oats, barley, potatoes, and hay, the dangers of one-crop agri- 
culture are always present, in spite of relatively large numbers of 
cattle and sheep. But the Norwegians, unlike the Irish, largely sup- 
plement their agriculture by fishing, and by acting as carriers of com- 
merce for other nations. Norway has more shipping tonnage per 
person than any other country in the world. North of the southern 
fringe of the country, crops cease to be profitable, and the Norwegians 
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rely almost wholly on seafaring occupations or on cattle which they 
drive back and forth from seacoast to mountains according to the 
season. Across the Scandinavian peninsula to the east where the 
mountains shut out part of the oceanic winds and moisture, great 
forests flourish in the cold but relatively dry parts of Sweden bordering 
the Gulf of Bothnia. There the people not only cut wood but make 
it into furniture and other useful goods. Almost everywhere in Scandi- 
navia the houses are made of wood, in strong contrast to the brick and 
stone of England and central Europe. In the far north the cold, stormy 
climate makes even lumbering and cattle raising impossible. There 
the Lapps rely on reindeer, or on fish caught close to the shore. 
Returning to northern France and proceeding nearly northeastward 
toward Berlin and Moscow, we at first find little change in agriculture 
and other forms of primary production. In central Germany most 
of the crops are like those of northern France except that rye, potatoes, 
root crops, barley, and swine are of greater importance, while fruit and 
vegetables decline, as befits the colder winters. Farther east in Poland, 
a harmful tendency toward one-crop agriculture begins. Around 
Moscow this is so strong that many a farmer plants only rye and oats 
with perhaps a small field of flax or potatoes.. Animals are relatively 
much less numerous and varied than farther west, and the fertility of 
the fields is not well kept up. This tendency toward limited crops is 
due partly to the long, cold winters and short growing season, but has 
been much intensified by the communistic system of landholding. 
For many generations the land belonged to the villages and not to 
individuals. The farmer was never sure how long he would hold his 
land, and so took little pains to improve it. Under the Bolshevist 
régime this tendency was intensified, for the farmers not only had no 
ownership in the land, but were not even supposed to own the crops. 
The one-crop type of agriculture as practiced on the rye farms of middle 
Russia leads to hard times, poverty, ignorance, and apathy not only 
because of poor crops, but because the diet is one-sided, lacking the 
vitamines and other necessary elements provided by fruit and vegetables. 
Let us next proceed eastward or a little south of east from the Franco- 
Belgian center of agriculture. There the change in agriculture is slower 
than in any other direction, for the climatic change is also slow. Thus 
southern Germany, western Czecho-Slovakia, and the lowlands of Aus- 
tria have an intensive type of varied agriculture almost equal to that of 
northern France. Farther east in Hungary and Rumania the warm 
continental summers cause corn and grapes to be prominent farm 
products. In fact, so far as variety of products is concerned, Hungary 
outranks northern France, Nevertheless, the care with which agri- 
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culture is carried on begins to diminish. Even in Hungary this is 
manifest in the concentration on cereals. Wheat and corn in nearly 
equal amounts occupy over half the cropped land, and rye, barley, and 
oats another quarter. Fruit and vegetables occupy less space than in 
northern France; there is more waste land, less attention is paid to the 
manuring and fertilization of the soil, less care is given to rotation, and 
there is a greater tendency for the farmer to cultivate one or two 
especially profitable crops rather than a great variety. At the same 
time the total number of domestic animals increases in proportion to 
the population. 

In Rumania and southern Russia these tendencies become much 
more pronounced. A farm tends to become merely a place where three 
crops are rotated, wheat or barley, hay, and one other, with almost no 
trees, few vegetables, and almost no small fruits, aside from grapes. 
Fields of corn, potatoes, rye, oats, flax, and tobacco are indeed seen 
here and there, and in the region around Kiev sugar beets are raised 
in great abundance, but these are not the rule. The proportion of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine increases greatly compared with the number 
of inhabitants, but because of the relatively low density of the popula- 
tion, the number of animals in a given area is less than in western 
Europe. The care which the animals receive is much less than farther 
west. In fact lack of care is evident everywhere; the houses are smaller, 
less comfortable, and less neatly cared for; and there is much more 
tendency to leave things lying around at loose ends in the yards and 
outbuildings than in northern France. 

These conditions arise in part from the fact that not only is the 
climate less healthful there than farther west, but summer droughts 
and crop failures join with the conditions of land tenure and govern- 
ment in discouraging initiative. Indeed in the wheat region of south- 
eastern Russia, from longitude 35° eastward to the lower Volga, droughts 
frequently reduce the peasantry to destitution, and bring on the horrors, 
of famines, like those of 1890, 1898, and the terrible days of 1921. 
In this dry, treeless land, flat-roofed houses of adobe are common. 
Still farther to the southeast, near the Caspian Sea, the increasing dry- 
ness gradually causes agriculture to give place to nomadic cattle raising 
except near the Caucasus Mountains where water is available. In the 
Balkans, likewise, the proportion of animals compared with men 
increases. Here, as in every other direction, the final result of the grad- 
ual modification of the climate is a tendency toward a full-fledged one- 
crop type of agriculture and then toward communities which rely on 
animals rather than plants. 

Southeastward, southward, and southwestward from northern 
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France this tendency attains its full results only in the deserts of North 
Africa. In Europe, a distance of a few hundred miles from northern 
France drives flax, sugar beets, and root forage almost out of the farmer’s 
list of products. In southern France, rye, oats, and barley are also 
scanty; but potatoes are still abundant, corn occupies an important 
place, vegetables and grapes are raised in profusion, and, olives attain 
importance. There and in the northern parts of Italy, and to a less 
extent in Spain, intensive agriculture is still the rule, and the farms 
are not only beautiful because so well cultivated, but because of the 
variety of the crops and the abundance of trees. Horses and cattle, 
however, become less numerous except in the Po Valley; swine lose 
much of their importance; while sheep and goats are not raised in any 
such numbers as farther south. Hence, northern Italy has few domestic 
animals. Farther south, as befits the dry climate, intensive agriculture 
continues in the well-watered portions such as the western parts of the 
peninsulas of Iberia, Italy and Greece, and in all other regions where 
irrigation is feasible. In such regions broad fields of a single crop are 
often replaced by areas where many kinds of trees grow intermingled 
with vines or separated by little patches of crops. This type of culti- 
vation betokens less care than where each crop is treated separately, 
with due thought as to the best conditions of moisture, sun, and soil. 
Carried to an extreme, it becomes the haphazard agriculture of the 
torrid zone where everything is left to chance. 

In the drier parts of central and eastern Spain and Italy, and in most 
of the Balkan Peninsula, full fledged one-crop agriculture again appears. 
Winter wheat and barley are the staples, for they ripen early enough 
to escape the long summer drought which burns up every green thing 
that is not irrigated. Sheep, and in the Balkan Peninsula goats, become 
the chief animals, while in Spain, Greece, and the Balkan countries 
a certain number of the sheep-keepers become nomadic, at least during 
the summer. Thus here, as on the other borders of Europe, extreme 
conditions of climate put an end to intensive and highly varied farming, 
and lead to one-crop agriculture with its danger of famine and distress, 
and to cattle or sheep raising with its sparse population and its nomadic 
and unsocial tendencies. 

How Europe’s Production and Use of Minerals Vary from Region 
to Region.— Europe has long been the world’s greatest source of mineral 
wealth. Before the war it produced about 54 per cent of all the coal and 
61 per cent of the iron. The United States in a slightly smaller area 
produced 38 per cent of the coal and 36 per cent of the iron. The war 
diminished Europe’s production, but even now the value of all the 
minerals produced in Europe is probably nearly three times as great 
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as the production of all the rest of the world aside from the United 
States. 

The coal of Europe, as we have seen, is practically all located along 
a relatively narrow and much broken strip extending from Ireland 
to southern Russia. About 95 per cent of Europe’s supply, or about half 
the coal mined in the whole world, comes from the part of this strip 
from Poland westward. Since practically all the coal is mined in the 
progressive parts of Europe, the methods of extracting it vary little. 
The chief difference is that machinery is used more in Britain than on 
the Continent and-more in the North Sea countries than farther east. 
But in this respect all parts of Europe are far behind the United States. 

In the use of the coal the various parts of Europe differ more than 
in methods of extracting it. All countries use it for heat and power, 
but Germany uses it to an unusual degree as a raw material for 
manufacture. Britain, haying much coal of high quality, has used 
it to build up her foreign commerce. Her exports are chiefly manu- 
_ factured articles of small bulk, while her imports are food and raw 
materials of large bulk. If there were no other important articles of 
commerce, many British ships would have to make the outward voyage 
with very small cargoes, although they would come back fully loaded. 
But coal furnishes a bulky article which can be used to fill the outbound 
ships in place of the wheat and cotton carried by the inbound ships. 
This has been a great advantage in building up trade, although it has 
the disadvantage of depleting the future reserves of coal. 

_ In Germany an opposite policy has been pursued. The German 
coal deposits are more limited than those of Britain; in proportion to 
the population Germany mines only about half as much as her rival. © 
Moreover, the Germans have not needed to import food in any such 
quantities as the British. Germany has not exported her coal. On the 
other hand, the high development of chemistry in Germany has led to the 
extraction of by-products from coal before it is burned, especially 
aniline dyes. The stimulus thus given to chemical industries gave 
Germany an immense advantage in making poisonous gases and explo- 
sives during the war. Formerly the United States used coal only as 
fuel. Now, however, both this country and England are convinced 
that any country that has so extremely valuable a raw material ought 
to use it at home for dyes and chemicals. 

The European iron ores are well distributed. They have been 
chiefly developed near the coal deposits in the active North Sea coun- 
tries and especially in the district of Lorraine on the Franco-German 
border. Other deposits near the sea, however, in the northern parts of 
Sweden and Spain, are now largely mined for export to the coal of 
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Germany and especially England. Their relation to the coal is like that 
of the Lake Superior ores to the coal in Pennsylvania. In Europe, 
as in the United States, there is a growing tendency to load ships with 
ore in one direction and with coal in the other. Thus iron works have 
grown up on a large scale in Spain and Sweden, but since two tons of 
coal are needed to smelt one ton of ore, the main iron works remain 
near the coal. Sweden also uses the wood of her great forests to make 
charcoal with which some peculiarly good grades of tool-steel can be 
prepared. 

Of the other mineral products which Europe produces in abundance, 
petroleum comes from the Caucasus region and Rumania; zinc from 
southern Germany with some from Spain and Italy; lead from Spain 
with some from Germany; platinum from the Urals, which formerly 
furnished over 90 per cent of the world’s supply; potash from Germany 
and Alsace, which were almost the only sources until the war stimulated 
discoveries in the United States; pyrite from Spain; sulphur from Italy; 
and other materials in small amounts from other regions. Although 
the southern peninsulas, the Urals, the Caucasus, and the mountains 
on the borders of southern Germany are the only parts of Europe that 
are even moderately mineralized, the few resources are so well utilized 
that the continent produces more than 30 per cent of the world’s coal, 
iron, lead, zinc, platinum, tungsten, potash, pyrite, sulphur, mercury, 
bauxite, graphite, magnesite, salt, stone, clay products, cement, and 
slate. | 

Two of Europe’s most critical political problems center around coal. 
In the Saar Basin on the eastern border of France, the Versailles Treaty 
of 1919 gave France the right to the coal and provided that at the end of 
fifteen years the district was to decide by vote whether it wished to be 
part of France or of Germany, or to remain under the control of the 
League of Nations. In upper Silesia at the southeastern corner of 
Germany, a small tract containing coal was in dispute between Germany 
and Poland at the end of the war. A plebiscite showed that parts were 
prevailingly German, especially the industrial parts, while other parts, 
chiefly rural, were Polish. The League of Nations finally decided on 
a division, but neither in Silesia nor in the Saar region is either of the 
claimants thoroughly satisfied. Coal is so valuable that where there 
is any doubt as to what nation has the rightful claim, the situation 
may be serious. 

How Manufacturing is Distributed in Europe.—The general distri- 
bution of manufacturing in Europe, Fig. 116, is much like that of health 
(Fig. 31) and general progress (Fig. 32), but it is also strongly influenced 
by the distribution of coal. Hence, the darkest shading in Fig. 116 
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extends from Scotland through England, northern France and Belgium 
to southern and eastern Germany. It also includes Switzerland, for 
to some extent Swiss water power takes the place of coal. The rela- 
tively progressive agricultural countries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Ireland, southern France, Italy, Austria, and Poland fall in a group 
where manufacturing is moderately developed, while in the rest of 
Europe the amount is limited. 

The types of manufacturing in Europe vary from the most complex 
to the most primitive. Where more than 30 per cent of the workers 
are engaged in manufacturing, the complex type predominates, highly 
varied raw materials are brought from a distance, and the completed 
products demand a relatively large amount of work and skill. In such 
regions the food of the cities is usually brought from a distance, either 
from overseas as in Britain, Belgium, and western Germany, or from 
other portions of the same country as in much of Germany and France. 

In the regions where from 10 to 30 per cent of the workers are 
engaged in manufacturing, the simple type prevails. The products 
include such articles as the butter and bacon of Denmark, the olive oil 
of Italy, the peanut oil of Marseilles, the wines of southern France, and 
the linen thread of Ireland. Of course complex manufacturing is 
more or less mixed with the simple type, but we are speaking of the kind 
that is most abundant. Where the percentage of workers engaged in 
manufacturing falls below 10, as in eastern Europe and some of the 
southern parts, there is practically no complex industry whatever. 
A small amount of simple manufacturing, such as the pig iron of southern 
Russia, the Urals, and Spain, and the wood pulp and lumber of Sweden, 
is mixed with more or less of the primitive type such as the crude tanning 
of hides by nomads in southeastern Russia, the weaving of homespun 
cloth in Bulgaria, and the spinning of woolen thread by the shepherds 
of Greece. 

How Manufacturing Varies in the Regions where it is Most 
Advanced.—In studying each of the continents the distribution of 
manufacturing in general (Fig. 116) must not be confused with that of 
special industries. The general distribution depends first upon race, 
climate, stage of progress, and then upon coal and other sources of 
power. The distribution of special industries within the general areas 
of manufacturing depends on many factors including (1) the accident of 
the original location of an industry, (2) raw materials, (3) transporta- 
tion, (4) markets, (5) government policy, and (6) other conditions both 
geographic and economic. For example, in Britain the cotton industry 
is located almost entirely in Lancashire west of the Pennine Range. 
This is partly because American cotton, which was long the only available 
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supply, enters England through Liverpool, and partly because the 
moist west winds on the windward side of the country provide the damp- 
ness which is needed to prevent the thread from roughening and hence 
breaking. The woolen centers, on the other hand, are located east of 
the Pennine Chain. Long ago when no wool was imported, one of the 
best and largest supplies came from the Pennine upland, and the shep- 
herds found it easier to come down to Yorkshire than to Lancaster. 

Shipbuilding in Britain centers at Glasgow on the Clyde, where 
iron, coal, skilled labor, and a protected harbor are all available. The 
making of steel goods, especially the bulky kinds such as rails, centers 
in places like Birmingham close to coal and not far from iron. On the 
other hand, the huge clothing industry is concentrated at London, 
because that city provides far the greatest market and the largest 
supply of cheap labor, and is the place where merchants from the rest 
of the country prefer to buy. 

Other countries show the same localization of industries for similar 
reasons. The German iron and chemical industry centers on the western 
coal fields where such cities as Essen and Duisburg have grown up. 
Dresden specializes in pottery and art goods because she has good 
supplies of clay and has attracted workmen with artistic ability. Paris 
is the world’s great center of highly finished ornamental goods, delicate 
dress fabrics, and other goods that appeal to the esthetic sense. There 
seems to be no physical reason for this. It apparently arose from the 
artistic character of the early Parisians and the fact that formerly the 
presence of rich monarchs drew skillful workers to the city, while now 
the fame of Paris attracts people of artistic temperament. Every art 
student who goes to Paris helps to strengthen the city’s position as a 
center of good taste. The industrial history of Paris well illustrates 
the fact that when an industry is thoroughly established it tends to 
perpetuate itself in the same place, especially if it requires high skill. 
The same condition is evident on a smaller scale in the silk manu- 
factures of Lyons, and the watches, laces, and other fine goods of 
Switzerland. 

How Manufacturing Influences European Progress.—The growth 
of manufacturing has a profound influence upon the distribution of 
many factors that influence human progress. (1) The most obvious 
effect is to cause great density of population, as appears from a com- 
parison of the European parts of Figs. 1 and 116. If the data on which 
the manufacturing map is constructed were as full as those for the map of 
density of population, the resemblance would be still greater. The dis- 
tribution of population, however, is by no means entirely due to manu- 
facturing. In 1700, when all manufacturing was largely primitive, the 
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general distribution of the relatively sparse population was much the 
same as to-day, but there was no such density as now. 

(2) What manufacturing chiefly does is to foster the rapid develop- 
ment of large cities. How true this is may be judged from Table 5, 
which shows the percentage of the European population living in cities 
of over 50,000 people. In England, about 56 per cent of the inhabitants 
live in such cities, in Yugoslavia where there is little manufacturing, 
only 4. 

(3) Where such concentration occurs, people’s chances to get an 
education, and to study art, literature, music, and science are much 
increased. In the large manufacturing cities of western Europe the 
ambitious workman can get almost any kind of training. Free schools, 
social settlements, public museums, and many lectures, concerts, and 
institutions of higher learning are open to him. Vocational training 
is a modern innovation whose distribution depends largely on manu- 
facturing, for modern industry demands a great amount of technical 
skill and the concentration of population brings together large groups 
who need the same training. In England vocational education is 
directed especially toward mechanical and engineering problems; in 
Germany, where it is highly developed, the chemical industries receive 
special emphasis. 

(4) Another condition whose distribution is greatly influenced by 
manufacturing is the opportunity to rise from one social grade to 
another. In the rural districts of Europe the son of humble parents is 
expected to be more or less like his parents. In the great business enter- 
prises of the cities each man or woman is rated more nearly according 
to his own achievements and character, and is advanced accordingly. 
Thus manufacturing, together with the commerce which accompanies it, 
has been one of the strongest factors in breaking down the old class 
distinctions all over western Europe and especially in England. 

The Bad Effects of Concentration in Industrial Cities ——The bad 
effects, like the good effects of manufacturing, are very evident in 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany; less conspicuous in France, Italy, 
Denmark, and Sweden; and scarcely noticeable in Bulgaria and eastern 
Russia. 

(1) One bad effect is the high death rate of cities. Other things 
being equal, the great congested cities with their huge buildings and 
small space for living kill people off much faster than the rural or 
suburban districts where there is plenty of pure air, sunlight, space, 
grass, and trees. Only through enormous expenditures for pure water, 
sanitation, hospitals, medical service, and vacations, can the urban 
death rate be kept down. 
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(2) The growth and congestion of cities under the influence of manu- 
facturing cause them to become centers of evil as well as of oppor- 
tunity. Almost nowhere else are the slums so terrible, the poverty so 
dire, as in the great manufacturing cities. London’s slums are among 
the worst places on earth. The cities of eastern Russia and Greece 
rarely see either wealth or poverty, squalor or splendor, misery or suc- 
cess like those of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris, Berlin, and many 
other manufacturing cities. Fig. 116 showing the distribution of manu- 
facturing might almost be labeled ‘“‘ Distribution of Extremes of Pov- 
erty and Wealth.’”’ This tendency has been greatly increased in recent 
decades by automatic machinery which is not only labor-saving but 
labor-stupefying. A machine that can perform scores of operations 
with almost human skill is indeed a great triumph of human inven- 
tion. But to sit for hours before such a machine doing nothing except 
tie threads, for example, or shove in bits of metal, is so monotonous 
that it often drives people to seek harmful excitement and pleasure 
or else makes them hopelessly dull. Shorter hours and opportunities 
for recreation have become common in western Europe largely on 
this account, but factory work still tends to deaden the abilities of 
millions of people in the great cities. A few, of course, who do the more 
interesting and skillful work, are benefited, but the stimulus which 
comes to them by no means balances the harm that comes to the others. 

(3) Such conditions give the manufacturing communities of western 
Europe a series of problems wholly different from those of the com- 
mercial and agricultural sections. Strikes, labor reforms, the move- 
ment for short hours, plans for community recreation and instruction, 
and the movement to induce city workers to move into the suburbs 
and have their own homes and gardens are only a few of the many 
activities that center in the great industrial cities. Such movements 
are most active in the great British cities, but are also prominent in 
the Continental manufacturing cities. Sometimes they take special 
forms such as the old age pensions of Germany. Outside the areas 
of intensive manufacturing, however, they diminish greatly in impor- 
tance. A map of manufacturing in Europe is almost a map of move- 
ments for social betterment. 

(4) Another dangerous condition, which is due to many causes but 
which is most noteworthy in the manufacturing regions, is the decline 
in the size of the families of the more competent parts of the community. 
The scarcity of children in France and Ireland, to be sure, indicates the 
great importance of other causes beside modern industry and its accom- 
panying high standards of living and love of extravagance. On 
the whole, however, the area of few children extends from Scotland to 
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Switzerland with a bulge eastward in Germany just as does the area of 
intensive manufacturing. Of course small families are not in them- 
selves a danger, especially if they prevent a country from lowering its 
standards of living. The danger lies in the fact that the competent 
families and the competent nations have few children, while the incom- 
petent have many. Hence in the next generation, when the growing 
complexity of civilization will demand more people of high ability 
than ever before, there may be less than ever in proportion to the total 
population. 

How this applies to the countries of Europe is shown in the excess 
of births over deaths. In France, even before the Great War, the births 
each year among every 1000 people exceeded the deaths by only 0.9. 
Since the births are more numerous among the incompetent classes 
than among the people with thrift and ability, France was actually 
losing in its percentage of competent people. In the other manufacturing 
portions of western Europe and also in Spain and Ireland, the excess 
of births over deaths was less than 12 per thousand inhabitants. Even 
if the competent people were not diminishing in number, they were 
not increasing as rapidly as the rest of the population. Only in the 
Netherlands, the great commercial country of western Europe, was 
there an excess of births (15.2) comparable to that of the less progressive 
regions of Portugal (14.1), the Balkans (14.5 to 18.6), and Russia (16.7). 
In other words, the tendency before the Great War, and also now wher- 
ever things have gone back nearly to normal, is not only for the weakest 
elements in each nation to increase most rapidly, but for the weakest 
nations to increase much more rapidly than those that are more com- 
petent. If the tendencies shown before the war should persist for a hun- 
dred years, the descendants of 1000 people would number only 1094 
in France, compared with about 6200 in Bulgaria. In a hundred years, 
if the recent rate of increase should continue, which is not probable, 
Rumania would have about 45 million inhabitants, or more than 
France would then have, while Russia would have nearly 500 million, 
or more than all Europe at present. 

Because of the rapid increase of population in northern, southern 
and especially eastern Europe previous to the war, the backward nations 
were gradually invading and displacing those that are more advanced. 
For example, Asiatics were gradually pressing into Russia; Russians 
were moving westward; Germany was being invaded by Poles; while 
Germans moved westward into France, Britain, and across the seas. 
In 1913 there lived in Germany 919,000 Europeans from countries 
standing lower than Germany in the scale of civilization as described 
in an earlier chapter, and 317,000 from countries standing as high or 
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higher. The same displacement of people with high standards of living 
by those with low standards has been taking place in all manufacturing 
countries—in the United States most of all. Formerly, when people sup- 
posed that mere numbers were an index of strength, this condition was 
regarded as an advantage. Now that the importance of quality rather 
than quantity is realized, Germany, France, and Great Britain, like 
the United States, are wondering what they ought to do to insure a 
strong mental as well as physical inheritance to future generations. — 

Transportation in Europe.—The geographical distribution of facili- 
ties for transportation in Europe is much like that of other activities. 
The facilities are best near the North Sea, and decline more or less 
regularly in all directions. The conditions that lead to a well-developed 
transportation system include; (1) an active, intelligent, and prosperous 
population, (2) gentle relief, (3) an extensive and well indented-seacoast, 
and (4) an abundance of inland waterways. Such a system comprises: 
(a) roads for local traffic, (b) trolley and tram lines for urban and subur- 
ban intercourse and especially for people going to work, (c) railways 
for fast traffic over long distances, (d) inland waterways for slow, 
cheap, heavy traffic, and (e) harbors and ships for traffic with other 
countries. 

Among the countries of the world few or none surpass the Nether- 
lands in conditions that favor transportation, or have a finer transpor- 
tation system or a greater commerce in proportion to the population. 
Its 2380 miles of railway give the Netherlands a larger mileage in pro- 
portion to its area (192 miles per 1000 square miles of area) than that 
of any country in the world except England (282), Belgium (255), 
and Switzerland (228), although parts of countries, for example Massa- 
chusetts, surpass it. In addition, the Netherlands has a nearly equal 
length of canals (2000 miles), and of light railways (1700 miles) cor- 
responding to our trolley lines, and about 1150 miles of river waterways 
on the Rhine, Maas, Scheldt, and their tributaries. In addition it has 
a. fine system of highways including about 3000 miles of state road. 
How it compares with other countries may be judged from the table 
on page 451. 

In total mileage of transportation lines in proportion to the respect- 
ive areas, the Netherlands is surpassed by Massachusetts and very 
slightly by Belgium. In proportion to the population the Netherlands 
is well ahead of Belgium, while the fact that waterways usually furnish 
a better means of communication than landways would put it practically 
on a par with Massachusetts which leads the United States in facilities 
for transportation, were it not for the far greater abundance of motor 
vehicles in the United States than in Europe. 
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LENGTH OF LINES OF TRANSPORTATION PER. 1000 SQUARE MILES 
OF AREA 


a eee 


Form of Nether-| Bel- | Eng- | Ger- | Scot-| Ire- | Bul- | Massa- 

Transportation lands | gium | land | many} land | land | garia | chusetts 
al WayiSncmmoiee ae 192 Paayey | Pzeyy Ih AIPA I SEO) NSIS 34 265 
Light railways...... 137 220 38 47 10 5 0 397 
Inland waterways....| 250 109 63 41 6 26 7 2 
cL telat ety, so age 579 584 | 383 | 270 | 146 | 136 41 664 


LENGTH OF LINES OF TRANSPORTATION PER 10,000 POPULATION 


Form of Nether-| Bel- | Eng- | Ger- | Scot-| Ire- | Bul- | Massa- 

Transportation lands | gium | land | many} land |} land | garia | chusetts 
IREWINWER Gy es boo gee Sie) | Shets} 4.6| 5.6 | 8.2 Cis} |) B.A 5.8 
Light railways...... 228 i 3n38 Geil} 16 | -O.e 0.4 | 0.0 8.7 
Inland waterways...| 5.1 1.6 IO) Les |= Ore eon mORG: 0.1 
pOtallaes. abba. eeeee WE (hs) Ne eee ea Doe) | ORO || S37 14.6 


The first and more important part of the preceding table illustrates 
the decline in transportation as one proceeds away from the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Toward the northwest, although England excels 
even Massachusetts in ordinary railways, it falls far behind the Low 
Countries in light street railways and in waterways. Scotland and 
Ireland both fall much lower. It should be noted, however, that in 
proportion to the population the transportation systems of the Neth- 
lands and England are practically equal, while those of Ireland and 
Scotland both rank high. Toward the east (in Germany) all kinds of 
transportation fall behind Belgium and the Netherlands, although this 
is true chiefly of the eastern portions and not of the west where condi- 
tions resemble those in the Low Countries. Farther east in Bulgaria, 
the railroads become of slight importance, there are practically no light 
railways, and the Danube is the only important waterway aside from 
the Black Sea. 

In other directions a similar decline in transportation is manifest as 
one proceeds away from the Netherlands. In spite of local differences, 
waterways rapidly cease to be of importance, light railways such as our 
trolley lines almost disappear, while railways become scanty, although 
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the change in them is not so rapid. The diminution in these types of 
transportation is accompanied by a decline in the character of the 
roads; and wagons take the place of motor vehicles. In large parts 
of such countries as southern Spain, Sicily, Albania, and southeastern 
Russia, the roads degenerate into mere trails, and both freight and 
passengers are often carried on the backs of horses and asses. North- 
ward the same transition is apparent, for in northern Norway carts 
give place to pack animals, and the Lapps carry their goods over faint 
trails upon the backs of reindeer, or in sledges over the snow. 

The Distribution of Trade and Commerce.—Our discussion of 
other types of activity, especially transportation, has already indicated 
how European trade and commerce are distributed. Unfortunately 
statistics as to domestic trade are not available, while those for foreign 
commerce, as was pointed out in Chapter XII, create a wrong impres- 
sion because small countries show a greater per capita trade than large 
countries of equal activity. Nevertheless, it is worth while to study 
Fig. 64 showing the per capita foreign commerce of different parts of 
Europe. In a general way it resembles the maps of transportation, 
manufacturing, and health. It is difficult to say whether commerce 
causes the development of transportation facilities, or whether the 
facilities cause commerce. When active people wish to carry on 
commerce, they improve the transportation facilities, and take advan- 
tage of easily traversed plains, low passes in the mountains, and rivers 
that can be made navigable. But as soon as a road, a railway, a canal, 
or a harbor is built or improved, it at once stimulates commerce and 
thus creates a demand for still better means of transportation. In the 
last analysis both transportation systems and commerce are results 
of human activity. In Switzerland, for example, the construction 
of railways is more difficult than in almost any other country of Europe, 
but Switzerland has more railways per square mile than any other 
countries except England and Belgium, and four of its tunnels through 
the Alps are among the masterpieces of engineering. The reason is 
that the Swiss are highly capable and their rough country lies between 
the active people of France, Germany, and the North Sea regions on the 
one side, and the active people of North Italy and the whole rich Medi- 
terranean region on the other side. Hence railway construction has 
been about a hundred times as active both in proportion to the area 
and to the population as in the level and easily traversed plains of 
southeastern and northeastern Russia. 

Another illustration of the way in which the people count for more 
than the natural resources is shown in the value of Russia’s pre-war 
trade with a million people in each of the other countries of Europe. 
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Germany and Austria have a large Russian trade because they are 
Russia’s near neighbors. But Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and old 
Turkey stand low even though they are near neighbors and are reached 
by easy ocean transport. They are much exceeded not only by Den- 
mark, England, Belgium, and the Netherlands, which have easy oceanic 
connection with Russia, but also by landlocked Switzerland. This 
means that the impulse toward trade comes largely from the active 
countries. They want the wheat, flax, manganese, petroleum, wood, 
and other products which Russia can furnish. They also want to sell 
their cloth, knives, machines, and manufactured ornaments. Hence 
they start trade and keep it up, by educating the less active people to 
want the goods that are brought them and to produce the things that the 
manufacturers want. If this great principle is grasped it helps to explain 
the commerce of any two countries no matter where they may be 
located. The exact details of the articles that pass between the two can 
be remembered only by the specialist, but the general nature of the 
commerce can be known by everyone. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. How far do statistics bear out the statements of the text in regard to the 
changes in agriculture as one travels from the Franco-Belgian center? Answer this 
by making tables of the following form based on Tables 12 and 14. 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER ACRE 


Country | Wheat Potatoes Corn | Barley Oats | Tobacco 


| | | 


2. Compare the distribution of agriculture and of cities in Europe. Prepare 
isopleth maps based on Tables 7 and 5. Explain the resemblances and differences. 

3. Study the countries used in Exercise 1 and determine whether the countries 
which stand low in agriculture stand high in manufacturing and mining. Tabulate 
the countries according to their rank in (A) the chief minerals, Table 25; (B) the 
number of cotton spindles, Table 30. On what factors does the distribution of 
mining depend? What correlation is there, if any, between the distribution of cotton 
manufacturing and any special geographic factors? 

4. From Table 38 using the columns of Imports per capita and Exports per 
capita again study the countries of Exercise 1 and arrange them in order of impor- 
tance in regard to commerce. Is the order in this case related in any way to the 
previous tabulations? Compare carefully and account for any discrepancy. 

5. Select some product (vegetable, animal, or mineral) and study its occurrence 
in the various parts of Europe. Begin as usual by preparing tables and maps on the 
basis of all the information you can get in this book and elsewhere. Then read up 
on the product, and finally write an account of its distribution, its variations from 
place to place, the extent to which its production varies because of varying geo- 
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graphical and human conditions, and the degree to which it influences man’s activ- 
ities. Give causes wherever possible. 

6. Make a careful study of one of the following European subjects: (A) the 
distribution of manufacturing; (B) the transportation system; (C) foreign commerce; 
(D) colonial possessions; (EZ) finances. Let your study center around the problem of 
distribution and of the reasons for the differences between one part of the continent 
and another. Begin by preparing tables and maps from the data in this book and 
from The Statesman’s Yearbook. Use other reference books, but base your work 
primarily on statistics and maps. The method used in Exercise 1 will help you. 

7. Make an intensive study of business conditions in some Kuropean country. 
(A) Prepare a table showing its conditions compared with those in the United States, 
on the basis of Tables 1, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 25, 30, 35, 36, 38 to 40, and 42 to 44. 
If your country fails to appear in any of these tables ascertain its approximate con- 
dition and the probable reason for its omission. (B) Get as much information as 
possible from The Statesman’s Yearbook, the encyclopedia, geographical textbooks, 
and other sources, and prepare other tables, especially on manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, and commerce. (C’) Write a report setting forth the most important facts 
which ought to be known by a business man who expects to have dealings with your 
country. Illustrate it with tables, diagrams, and maps. (D) Present the gist of 
your report to the class in a five-minute talk. 

8. Prepare a report on some special activity or type of business in Europe such 
as textile manufactures, iron and steel products, use of motor transportation, canals, 
and coastwise traffic, lumber supply, potato culture, stock raising, aluminum pro- 
duction, relative financial strength of countries, their artistic preferences. Hundreds 
of such topics are treated in newspapers, magazines, and books. In each case try 
to determine the relative importance of your topic compared with others. Illustrate 
your report with maps. Give statistics if possible. Where none are available give 
approximate data, but carefully distinguish between these and exact data such as 
appear in the tables of this book. In all cases compare Europe with the U. 8. and 
compare individual countries with your own state. Remember that your work will 
not be fully successful unless you show how your special topic is related to the various 
factors of geographic environment. 

9. Study the relative capacity of European countries as indicated by psychologi- 
cal tests of foreign-born recruits in the United States Army during the Great War. 
The percentages of foreign-born recruits in the three higher mental grades (A, very 
superior; B, superior; and C, average) were as follows: 


1. England... 91.3 7. Belgium.... 76.2 11. Turkey (Armenians, etc.).. 58.0 
2eHolland:.° 90.2" "SuNorway so. >. «4:4 9125 Greeces Gareca see aeeeroee 56.4 
38. Denmark.. 86.6 9. Old Austria- IS MRusslas esac sere 39.6 
4. Scotland... 86.4 Humparys 1) 625) a4 etal vee, oe eeneee 36.6 
5. Germany.. 85.0 10. Ireland..... 60) 615 Polandajace geeneensiee 30.1 
6. Sweden.... 80.6 


From these figures construct a shaded map of Europe with isopleths at 80, 60, 
end 40. How far does your map resemble the maps in Chapter XVII? What infer- 
ences do you draw from this as to the conditions of business? To what extent does 
this exercise help you to determine how much of the relative progress of different 
parts of Europe is due to race, how much to geographic environment, and how 
much to education, government, religion, and so forth? 


CHAPTER XXX 
ASIA: THE CONTINENT OF DIVERSITY 


The Interplay between Asia and Europe.—Since the dawn of history 
the people of Asia have again and again overwhelmed Europe, while 
the Europeans have pressed back. into Asia. The broad-headed 
Alpine and other people of central and eastern Europe—the Slavs, Huns, 
Magyars, and Turks—are derived from Asia’s later overflow. The con- 
quests of Alexander, the Asiatic expansion of Rome, the Crusades, 
and the present domination of large parts of Asia by Europeans repre- 
sent the reverse movement from Europe. Each outward migration 
from Asia has permanently influenced the trend of civilization in 
Europe; but in Asia the European conquerors have disappeared or 
been absorbed without producing any marked effect. To-day the 
interplay between the outward tendency of Asiatic migrants and the 
tendency of Europeans to dominate Asia but not settle there, is one 
of the main factors in the world’s political and business relations. 
Chinese and Japanese migration to America, a “ white’? Australia, 
Hindu coolie labor in South Africa and South America, and colonial 
troops in the Great War are alf phases of this problem. So, too, are 
Asiatic colonies and mandates, the control of raw materials and food 
supplies, the ‘‘ open door” policy in the Far East, and the building 
of railways in China, Siberia, India, and elsewhere. 

Asia’s Disadvantages in Size, Shape, and Position.—The contrasted 
tendencies of Asia and Europe depend largely on their geography. 

(1) Asia’s great size and peculiar topography make the interior 
very dry, and permit great extremes of temperature. This causes 
widespread barrenness and migration. The size also fosters isolation and 
backwardness because communication by land is more difficult than 
by water. Scarcely 5 per cent of Europe is more than 600 miles from 
the sea, compared with about 35 per cent of Asia, or one and one-half 
times the area of Europe. 

(2) The shape of Asia is also a disadvantage. Europe and Asia 
have an interesting resemblance like that of the right and left hands. 
Thus (a) Asia Minor corresponds roughly to the upper Balkan penin- 
sula ending in Constantinople; (6) Arabia corresponds to Greece; (Cc) 
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India to Italy; (d) the Malay and Indo-Chinese peninsula to that of 
Spain and Portugal; (e) Chosen to Brittany; (f) Japan to Britain; (g) 
the Japanese Sea to the North Sea; (h) the Sea of Okhotsk to the 
Baltic; and (7) the Kamchatkan peninsula to Scandinavia. But the 
Asiatic gulfs and seas penetrate inland far less than those of Europe. 
Moreover, the most important coast faces east in Asia and west in 
Europe, so that the prevailing westerlies of the most favorable lati- 
tudes do not appreciably modify the severity of the Asiatic climate. 
Another reason for the contrast between the continents is that Europe 
is a peninsula of Asia. When the severe climate of inner Asia or any 
other of, the many possible causes drives people outward, they migrate 
into the peninsulas. Hence, Europe has a great mixture of races. The 
various branches of the Nordics, Mediterraneans, and Alpines owe 
much of their present distribution to pressure from Asia. The repeated 
droughts in inner Asia, the scarcity of food, and the increase of popula- 
tion seem to have been among the reasons for the barbarian migrations 
of earlier times. 

(3) Again Asia’s position is not so good as that of Europe. About 
two-fifths of Asia he in the unfavorable latitudes north of 60° or south 
of 30°, while only about a fourth of Europe lies north of 60° and none 
south of 30°. Moreover, although the island groups of Britain and 
Japan both face America, Japan is over twice as far from America as is 
Britain, and faces the portion where the rugged relief, the relatively dry 
climate, and the newness of the country restrict the population. 

The Great Disadvantages of Asia’s Relief.—In relief Asia is at a 
great disadvantage compared with Europe. This is primarily due to 
the vast central mountain system, comprising Asia Minor, the Cau- 
casus, Elburz and Hindu Kush mountains, and the great mass of high- 
lands bordered by the Himalayas and the Burmese ranges on the south 
and the Tian Shan, Altai, and Stanovoi ranges on the north. On a 
good relief map notice how the mountains of both Europe and Asia 
form loops enclosing plains, plateaus, or basins. In Europe the loops 
of the Po, Hungary, and Rumania, swing around low areas with easy 
access to the sea or to other plains. Only in the far west does Spain 
contain an elevated plateau practically surrounded by mountains. 
In Asia all the loops are of the unfavorable Spanish type, and are of 
vast size, comprising about 6 million square miles. Asia Minor, for 
example, is a high, sparsely populated, mountain-girt plateau accessible 
from the sea only by way of steep, narrow valleys. Farther east the moun- 
tains contract into the knot of the Armenian Highland where Ararat 
rises 17,000 feet. Then comes another and greater loop, the elevated 
basin or plateau of Iran where a million square miles in Persia, Afghanis- 
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tan, and Baluchistan are almost completely cut off from the ocean, 
and can support only ten or twenty people per square mile. Next, 
in the mighty knot of the Pamirs north of India, great mountains 
rise from a huge plateau ten to fifteen thousand feet above the sea. 
Farther east one series of mountain chains extends from the Pamirs to 
Behring Strait, another stretches from the Pamirs to the northern 
tip of Siam, while a third running from northern Siam to the Sea of 
Okhotsk lies from 200 to 700 miles from the Pacific coast. These 
three sets of mountains enclose an area larger than Europe and almost 
completely cut off from the ocean. So dry, high, or inaccessible is it 
that Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and Trans-Baikalian Siberia 
contain little more than one inhabitant for each of the 4 million square 
miles. Yet these regions occupy the best latitudes, 30°-50° N., and 
_ correspond to the United States from the Appalachians westward 
to the Rockies. 

The vast mountain mass extending from Asia Minor to the Pacific 
also harms Asia by almost completely separating the north from the 
south. Mountainous projections in Persia and Indo-China divide the 
southern section into three isolated regions centering in Mesopotamia, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, and the plains of China. To-day no railroad 
crosses the mountains from north to south, or penetrates from one of 
the three southern regions to the other. The only place where a rail- 
road can easily cross from north to south is eastern Persia and western 
Afghanistan. This route, where railroads from India and Asiatic 
Russia now almost meet, corresponds quite closely with the gap in the 
European mountains along the Rhone Valley. But in Asia nearly 
two thousand miles of desert separate the productive regions of the 
Caucasus and the Indus delta, while the European railway everywhere 
runs through a land of dense population and wonderful possibilities. 
Great cities like Lyons and Marseilles in Europe correspond to little 
mud towns like Merv and Herat in Asia. 

Railway connection between the east and the west of Asia is almost 
as limited as between the north and south. Only in the far northeast 
does the Siberian railway cross the northern wing of the great central 
mountains. There, too, vast barren tracts must be traversed. For a 
thousand miles between the fairly prosperous Irkutsk region and the 
fertile part of Manchuria, the Trans-Baikal region is so cold that there 
is almost no population. Chita, with its 80,000 people and its log huts, 
occupies a position on this line comparable to that of stately Vienna 
which guards the passage of the mountains on a similar line in Europe. 

The plains of Asia, although of vast size, are for the most part much 
less desirable than those of Europe. In the huge Siberian plain the 
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Ob, Yenesei, and Lena river systems would provide fine inland water- 
ways, were it not that their northward direction largely destroys their 
value, while the low temperature greatly restricts the population. The 
southern plains in Arabia and India are much handicapped by being 
either too dry or too warm. 

The other main features of the relief of Asia are the plains of the 
eastern coast from Manchuria to Indo-China, and the mountainous 
island fringe from Sakhalin and Japan to Sumatra and Ceylon. The 
plains, though fertile, are small compared with those of Europe, the 
United States and South America, and the islands are extremely rugged. 
In general the relief of Asia hampers human progress because it divides 
the continent into a number of diverse sections instead of drawing a 
large part toward a center as in Europe, and because the most favorable 
relief is located where the climate is unfavorable. 

The Great Climatic Extremes of Asia.—The size, shape, position, 
and relief of Asia all combine to produce climatic extremes and con- — 
trasts. Fully half of the continent has a winter climate colder than 
that of anything except the northern fringe of the inhabited parts of 
North America. This is a serious deterrent not only to agriculture, 
but to human health and efficiency. The summers, however, even in this 
northern half are warm. Near the Arctic Circle the maximum tem- 
perature is sometimes 85° F. In Yakutsk, in latitude 62° N., the July 
average is 66° F., or as high as on the northwestern coast of Spain, 20° 
farther south. The period of active plant growth, however, lasts only 
three months instead of eight. Farther south, the summer temperature 
is usually extreme. At Tashkend, for example, in the latitude of New 
York, it averages over 80° in July, and remains above 74° for three 
months. Aside from limited areas at high levels in relatively low lati- 
tudes, almost all parts of Asia suffer at some season from prolonged and 
harmful extremes of cold or heat. 

Northern Asia gets some rain from local showers in summer and 
some from cyclonic storms. North of latitude 52°, the coolness of the 
summers causes a small rainfall to suffice for forests and agriculture. 
Asia, however, has relatively’ few cyclonic storms like those of the 
United States and Europe. In fact, Japan is the only Asiatic region that 
can compare with Europe in number of storms and hence in the stimu- 
lating quality of its changes of temperature, humidity, and sunshine. 
In the latitudes which in Europe are most favorable, that is, from about 
45° to 52°, the summers are so warm and dry that the region east of 
the Ural river and north of the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash forms a 
steppe or grassland, good for horses, sheep, and camels, but generally 
too dry for crops. 
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Farther south a vast desert belt, 50 per cent larger than Europe, 
extends from Aden in Arabia and Aleppo in Syria almost to Peking in 
China and Harbin in Manchuria. Certain areas like Russian Turkestan 
have well-watered and fertile valleys that support a fairly dense popu- 
lation, but they form a small percentage of the whole. This desert 
belt, extending across Asia from the Red Sea almost to the Pacific 
Ocean, intensifies the effect of the mountains in separating northern 
and southern Asia. It limits the natural resources by discouraging 
vegetation; moreover, the extreme dryness, the monotony from day 
to day, and the enforced nomadic life of many of the people retard the 
development of even the scanty resources that are available. The 
distress and wars arising from periodic dryness within this belt are 
generally supposed to be among the chief reasons why the people of 
central Asia have migrated outward so often. 

On the western margin of the Asiatic deserts, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and northwestern Persia belong to the same subtropical or 
Mediterranean climatic province as Sicily and Greece. Fairly abundant 
rain in winter, but almost none for five or six months in summer gives 
them the disadvantages of one-crop agriculture, a relatively sparse 
population, and dependence in large measure on animals. Here, more 
than in almost any other part of the world, innumerable dry ruins 
appear to indicate that one of the prolonged climatic pulsations to 
which the earth is subject is now causing this particular region to have 
fewer storms, less rainfall, a less stimulating climate, and more malaria 
and other diseases than two or three thousand years ago. 

South and east of the Asiatic deserts the rainfall of India, Indo- 
China, China, and Manchuria displays a marked contrast to that of the 
southwestern countries. The dry winters and wet summers of the south 
and east are the reverse of the dry summers and wet winters of the 
southwest. The dry southeastern winters are due to monsoon winds 
blowing out from the area of high pressure in the Asiatic interior; 
the wet summers to inblowing monsoon winds caused by low pressure 
in the interior. The summer winds come from relatively warm seas 
and are forced to rise over high mountains. The rainfall which they 
bring is one of the chief causes of the dense population and remarkable 
development of agriculture in southeastern Asia. 

Business Relations of Northern Asia.—The climate of Asia and the 
relief and other geographical conditions have a profound effect on the 
character of the people and on their relation to the world’s business. 
In the north beyond the Arctic Circle, the cold Tundra belt with its 
scanty vegetation is so devoid of natural resources and of inhabitants 
that it is commercially and industrially negligible. Next comes the 
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great forest belt of Siberia, lying chiefly between latitudes 55° and 65°, 
but descending to latitude 50° near Lake Baikal and 40° near Vladi- 
vostok. This is sometimes spoken of as the world’s greatest timber 
reserve outside the torrid zone. In area it is indeed the greatest, but 
not in quality or in capacity to furnish a steady supply. The trouble 
is the climate. The extremely long, cold winters, and in some places 
the light rainfall cause many of the trees, which are chiefly conifers, 
to be relatively small and stunted. The taiga, as the low swampy 
forests are called, makes good paper pulp but not good merchantable 
timber. Moreover, the trees do not grow especially fast, so that their 
speed of replacement is only a fraction of that in regions like western 
Oregon where the conifers live under almost optimum conditions. 
Doubtless many lumbering communities will some day be scattered 
through the Siberian forest, but they are likely to be crude and migra- 
tory. In the highlands of eastern Siberia gold is abundant and other 
metals may give rise to mining towns. But these are scarcely better 
than lumber camps as promoters of civilization. 

Why the Agricultural Belt of Siberia has Little Trade with America. 
-—On the southwest the forests merge into the Siberian agricultural belt 
which is traversed by the Siberian railway. This belt has been the basis 
of rosy but doubtful prophecies that Siberia is the white man’s land 
of the future; that it will some day rival the United States. The 
plain with its deep, fertile soil, is climatically one of the best parts of 
Asia and is fairly well adapted to the white man. It produces a moderate 
abundance of wheat, oats, barley, and hemp, and of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. It also has a supply of fairly good coal west of Lake 
Baikal. But these advantages are largely offset by certain disadvan- 
tages. First, the belt is more limited than is generally supposed. It has 
a width of scarcely 500 miles and extends eastward from the Urals only 
about 2000 miles; that is, its total area is about a million square miles 
or a third of that of the United States. Northward and also eastward 
in the plateaus beyond Lake Baikal the climate is too cold for profitable 
and extensive agriculture, while southward it is too dry. Even in the 
belt itself the agricultural possibilities are limited by the cold. 

In the second place, the facilities for transportation are poor. The 
plain and the rivers indeed appear favorable, but the rivers are frozen 
about half the year and empty into the Arctic Ocean. The plain is 
often only half covered with snow in winter so that neither runners 
nor wheels can be used, and it is hopelessly muddy in spring when the 
snow melts. Worse than this is the great distance to markets. The 
agricultural belt of Siberia is adapted to only a few food products; 
the nearest large manufacturing region which needs abundant food from 
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a distance is Germany, over 2000 miles from the central part of the 
Siberian wheat region near Tomsk, Omsk, and Barnaul. For that reason 
the more progressive Siberians have taken to raising dairy products, for 
butter and cheese can stand long transportation because of their high 
value in proportion to their bulk. 

Unfortunately, the people of Siberia are not particularly alert. 
The explorer, Nansen, like many others, speaks again and again of 
the apathy of the Siberians, their tendency to sit still and do nothing. 
Russian exiles in the days of the Czars repeatedly went to Siberia full 
of plans for study, self-improvement, and writing, but almost invari- 
ably, especially in the east where the climate is most severe, they 
gradually fell into apathy. Doubtless this was due partly to the isola- 
tion, but the long, severe winters when the tight houses are as hot and 
dry as deserts, and when there is nothing to do out of doors, probably 
have much to do with it. At such times the exertion required to keep 
warm out of doors creates a reaction which produces lethargy indoors. 
Moreover, for many months there is almost no work that people can do. 
They sit in the house and acquire the habit of idleness. Even in the 
south at Semipalatinsk, seven months are colder than the coolest 
month in London, while at Tomsk, April is colder than January in New 
York. One result of all these conditions is that, from the standpoint 
of American commerce, Siberia is a very small factor. Neverthless, the 
minerals, furs, lumber, and fish of the eastern portions ought not to be 
overlooked by Americans in their search for raw materials and 
food. 

The Development of the Desert.—Irrigation may add a few million 
people to the inhabitants of the Asiatic deserts, but the products thus 
raised in the heart of Asia are not likely to be much importance to a 
region so far away as America. On the other hand, the enormous 
dry area from western Manchuria and eastern Tibet to the Black, 
Mediterranean, and Red seas may prove to be a storehouse of unex- 
ploited minerals. On its borders near the Hwang River in Shensi lie the 
great Chinese coal fields; farther west the mountains of Tibet and 
Turkestan contain much gold; in the Tarim basin salt deposits give 
promise of supplies of potash; in Persia copper has been reported 
again and again; in Mesopotamia and Persia lie some of the most 
promising oil fields; while many other places suggest great possibilities 
although little is yet known with accuracy. In the future, metallic 
ores and fuels are almost certain to be relatively more valuable than now. 
Thus, though the deserts of Asia now seem of little value, the time may 
be near when they will be highly prized. The nations of Europe and 
Japan are keenly interested in mineral rights and railway concessions 
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in these regions. Even the far away United States has taken a hand 
by declaring the “ open door” policy which insists that all nations 
shall have equal opportunities in China and the neighboring regions, 
and by insisting that Americans shall not be barred from developing oil 
in Persia, Mesopotamia, and other regions where Europe is encroaching. 
To-day the United States is more and more advancing capital, and 
supplying engineers, managers, and machinery, and some day may 
draw on these regions for important supplies, just as it formerly drew 
on Russia for platinum. These considerations mean that for inner 
Asia, as for the Far East the United States wants the open door policy, 
and some international control which will insure good government, 
protect and develop the native people, and give all countries a fair and 
equal chance without robbing the natives. 

One of the drawbacks to the future development of the Asiatic 
deserts is the character of the people. Deserts, like every other type 
of physical environment, exert a selective action so that certain kinds 
of people tend to die out while other types are preserved. The nomadic 
life, which usually prevails in Asia where the climate is too dry for 
agriculture and where animals are the chief source of livelihood, gives 
little or no advantage to people who are steadily industrious, or who 
have commercial or mechanical ability. Among the men in such tribes 
the thing that counts is the ability to brave danger, fight wild beasts, 
herd the sheep to safety in a storm, follow straying horses or camels 
all day and all night, or make a fierce sudden raid for plunder or ven- 
geance. In every case, swift and relatively short activity is required. 
When that is over, the nomad lies down in his tent and rests. For days 
he may do little except spend an hour or two on horseback to see that 
the animals are safe and sound. The women milk the sheep, prepare the 
sour milk and cheese, pack up the tents for a migration, and knot the rugs 
or beat the felts which are the main articles of furniture and adornment. 
‘But even their work is less arduous than that of equally primitive 
sedentary women who hoe the crops and grind the grain by rubbing one 
stone upon another. In the same way commercial ability is of little 
value to the nomad. A good trader and industrious worker who did not 
have the courage to ford a rushing stream in the dark and the energy 
to get up at night to fight the wolves would make a poor nomad, and his 
children would probably be poorly fed. His type would gradually die 
out. Thus the unbusinesslike character of the desert people and their 
frequent lack of steady industry impose important difficulties in devel- 
oping regions like Mongolia. Nevertheless, many of these people have 
admirable qualities, while the oasis dwellers of Turkestan and Persia 
have a great deal of industry although they lack initiative and energy. 
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The great obstacle to the development of the mineral wealth of the 
Asiatic deserts, provided it exists, is not so much the people as the 
remoteness and lack of transportation, facilities. 

The Contributions of Southwestern Asia to the World’s Business.— , 
Southwestern Asia interests America deeply because Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Palestine were once the home of great civilizations which 
gave us not only religion, but the beginnings of science and art. More 
recently American philanthropic efforts have been especially active in 
this general area of the Near East. Moreover, Americans are 
much interested in Britain’s restoration of the great irrigation 
system of Mesopotamia, in the French attempts to build up Syria, 
and in the Zionists’ plans for restoring the prestige of ancient 
Palestine. 

The usual enumeration of the commercial relationships of Turkey, 
Persia, Syria, and Palestine includes the facts that those countries buy 
cloth, sewing machines, and other manufactured articles from the 
United States, and that we buy from them beautiful rugs, dates, Smyrna 
figs, Turkish tobacco, hides, wool, and the like. This list sounds impos- 
ing, but the total trade of all these regions with the United States 
amounts to only twelve or fifteen million dollars, or scarcely a third as 
much as our trade with New Zealand. New governmental conditions are 
indeed opening avenues of trade that were formerly closed, but the rela- 
tion of America to the Near East through education, missions, philan- 
thropy, and the journeys of sight-seers to Constantinople and especially 
Palestine have more effect on American life than have our direct com- 
mercial dealings. 

A still greater effect of the Near East is the fact that it has con- 
tributed to the United States as well as to the rest of the world certain 
racial stocks, such as the Syrians, Armenians, and especially the Jews, 
whose influence upon business has been extremely great in proportion 
to their numbers. The Jews and Armenians are generally recognized 
as having unusuaily clear-cut racial characteristics. These include 
great business capacity; unusual perseverance and tenacity; great 
thrift and economy; a tendency to avoid politics, military occupations, 
and the walks of life that make them conspicuous as leaders and rulers; 
and a tendency to excel in less conspicuous but no less influential lines 
including not only business, but science. Of course, few Jews have 
all these qualities; and some depart from them widely. Nevertheless, 
they represent fairly well some of the main characteristics of a race 
which has produced an extraordinary succession of unusually able men. 
Perhaps no race to-day in proportion to its numbers has a greater influ- 
ence upon business all over the world; none has had so profound an 
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influence upon religion and thus upon moral standards; and perhaps 
none has proportionately contributed more to the world’s scientific 
progress. 

The origin of the racial traits of the Jews, as of every other race, is 
still beyond our knowledge. Certain environmental influences, how- 
ever, have tended to preserve those members of the race who were most 
strongly imbued with the qualities mentioned above. While Palestine 
is generally spoken of as the home of the Hebrews, as the early Jews 
were called, most of that country was inhabited by them for only a short 
time. The ancestors of the modern Jews came from the rough little 
plateau of Judea, a tiny tableland about 45 miles north and south by 
15 east and west. It stands like a little island surrounded on all sides by 
more fertile regions which the Jews could easily see from their homes. 
Generally their rough hills protected them from attack even though 
the armies of Egypt, Syria, and Assyria marched and fought on the 
Philistine plain only twenty miles away; but it was not so easy to guard 
against the temptation to give up the hard life on the infertile plateau 
and go down to the rich plains. So the Hebrews who had the least 
strength of character or the most love of adventure and of innovation 
were tempted, as Samson was, to leave stony Judea and settle in the 
richer regions from Egypt to Babylonia. The people who remained in 
the Judean hills, and became the ancestors of the modern Jews were 
those who had extreme persistence and were willing to endure compara- 
tive poverty for the sake of the ideals which they had set up for them- 
selves. Thus a process of natural selection may have taken place, much 
like that which in Scotland under somewhat similar physical condi- 
tions has probably helped to make the Highland Scotch so sturdy and 
determined. 

Another type of selection went on through deportation and persecu- 
tion. The leaders were carried captive to Babylonia. When their 
descendants returned to reoccupy Judea it was only the more religious, 
and the ones like Nehemiah who stood most strongly for the old Jewish 
habits, that came back. During later centuries the Jews, like the 
Armenians, have been subjected to repeated persecution which has 
exerted a still further selective effect. Much of the trouble arises 
because the persecuted race has acquired a degree of industry and per- 
sistence greater than that of their persecutors. Each persecution 
increases this difference, for the less strong-minded Jews or Armenians 
give up their own religion and become parts of the surrounding com- 
munity. Even now certain so-called Turkish or Kurdish villages of 
fanatical Moslems show their Armenian origin by retaining Christian 
customs such as the sign of the cross before meals. The loss of these 
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weaker elements has strengthened the racial character of the remaining 
Armenians. 

Persecution weeds out certain types of people in still other ways. 
When massacres are carefully organized, as were those of the Armenians 
in Turkey, the first people to be killed are the ones who stand out boldly 
for their rights or are known as military or political leaders. When 
massacres are carried out by unorganized mobs, as in the Russian 
“pogroms,” the mobs generally consist of the lower elements of the 
population. They massacre their neighbors while the able Jews who 
live in the better parts of the cities have more chance to escape. Thus 
the weaker elements of the persecuted race are killed off. A similar 
selection takes place in deportations. For instance, it is estimated 
that about a million Armenians were transported to the Syrian Desert 
from Armenia during the Great War. About 750,000 died and 250,000 
wandered back. The American Red Cross physicians in charge of. 
relief work say that in spite of their terrible sufferings and their months 
of semi-starvation the returning refugees were surprisingly strong and 
healthy. The weak had died—not only the weak in body but those 
with less competent brains. The people who survived were those who 
had tough physiques, who had the wit to pick up a living on the long, 
hard march to the desert, who bowed submissively when necessary 
but knew how to wheedle their persecutors into sparing or helping 
them. Thus the tendency of persecution and deportation is to weed 
out the military and political leaders on the one hand and the weak 
types on the other. This tends to create a strong, tenacious, homo- 
geneous race with the qualities which we have described as most char- 
acteristic of the Jews. No race save one that has already acquired a 
strong fiber either through living apart in a relatively difficult environ- 
ment or in some other way, can stand such persecution. And such 
persecution is likely to happen where one conquering race after another 
is forced into a land as has happened in western Asia. Thus the contri- 
bution of southwestern Asia to modern business conditions in America 
has been made through the Jews far more than through direct com- 
merce. If we add to this the effect of the Bible in raising the standards 
of business, few countries have had a greater influence than Palestine. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. The effect of size on Asiatic commerce. On outline maps of Europe and Asia 
respectively draw lines approximately parallel to the seacoast and 600 miles from rie 
Compare the areas enclosed by the lines in the two continents. What countries or 
parts of countries are found within these lines? How much of the area more than 600 
miles from the sea has less than 6 inches of rain from June to August (Fig. 10)? How 
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does the similar interior area of North America compare with that of Asia in size? 
What effect do these conditions have on foreign commerce? 

2. The difficulties of railroads in Asia. On an outline map of Asia draw lines 
showing to what extent it is now possible to go by rail from Moscow to Vladivostok, 
to Canton, to Bangkok, to Calcutta. Now draw lines showing how the most direct 
railways might reach these places. Make your railroads as straight as possible but 
with the necessary deviations in order to avoid the highest mountains. 

For each road make a table showing: (A) the countries through which it would 
pass and also the probable cities; (B) the advantages of the route such as (1) a 
dense population, (2) abundant sources of food, raw materials or manufactured 
goods, (3) levelness, (4) friendly or progressive peoples; and (C) the disadvantages 
of the route, such as (1) mountains (general character, as high, broad, many ranges, 
etc.); (2) deserts, (3) sparsely populated forested areas, (4) probable difficulties of 
snow, ice, or floods. 

3. Study the domination of Asia by Europeans in its agricultural aspects. On 
an outline map shade the Asiatic areas that are politically independent of Europeans. 
(Table 1 D.) What proportion of the total area do they form? What proportion 
of the important cities and ports of Asia (Table 4) do they contain? What is the 
significance of your answers to these two questions? 

From Table 11 determine how abundant the crops are in the independent parts 
compared with those dominated by Europeans, but remember that China, for which 
few statistics are available, produces more food than India. Can you see any evidence 
in Table 11, and especially in Table 12, that European domination has increased the 
production of certain products desired by Europe? Note especially India and 
Siberia, and compare the two. Has European domination raised the yield per acre 
(Table 12) to a noteworthy extent? 

4, The European domination of Asia in respect to minerals. India and China 
probably contain a far greater abundance and variety of minerals than any country 
of Europe; the East Indies, Japan, and perhaps the Malay Peninsula may rival 
Great Britain in the variety of their minerals, although having no such supplies of 
coal. Supposing the above statements to be true, and taking account of the number 
of people in the Asiatic countries and the need of European countries for minerals 
from their Asiatic possessions, what do you conclude as to the degree to which 
European domination has led to the development of the mineral resources of Asia 
(Table 25)? Study the number and amount of minerals produced in the Asiatic 
countries compared with European countries. Compare all Asia with the United 
States? 

5. The effect of European domination on transportation and communication in 
Asia. From Table 35 B, C, E, F, and H, and Table 36 B and D, prepare a table with 
two parts showing the condition of Asiatic countries (A) under European or American 
control, and (B) under Asiatic control. Compare pairs of countries like India and 
China; the Philippines and Formosa; French Indo-China and Siam; Dutch East 
Indies and both Japan and Persia. From this exercise and the two preceding draw 
conclusions as to how deeply Europe’s presence has influenced Asia, and in what 
respects the influence has been greatest. Remember that European influence is 
evident even without political control. How is this apparent in Exercises 1, 2, and 3? 

6. Compare the foreign trade of Asia with that of other continents. From Table 
38 determine the total exports and imports of Asia in 1923. In each of the other 
continents find areas with as small a population as possible which have a foreign trade 
equal to that of all Asia. Do the same for the trade of Asia with the United States. 
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What impression does this give of Asia’s trade? List under each continent, and in 
the order of their trade per capita, the countries which have smaller per capita 
imports than Formosa. On a map of the world shade all the regions contained in 
your list. What strongly marked distribution of countries do you find, and what 
does it mean? Do the same for exports. What differences, if any, can you detect 
between your maps of imports and exports? Why? 

7. Compare the rest of Asia with the southeastern part from Chosen and Man- 
churia to India, including the islands. Divide this problem among the class, letting 
different members determine the percentage of (A) population and area in each of the 
two sections (Table 1); (B) main crops (Table 11); (C) animals (Table 13); (D) 
minerals (Table 26); (#) means of transportation and communication (Tables 35 
and 36); (F) foreign commerce (Tables 38, 39, and 40). Bring together all the 
available data and draw conclusions as to the nature of the products and degree of 
importance of the vast. western, central, and northern parts of Asia, compared with 
the southeast. Show the geographical reasons for the conditions of these parts. 

8. Adapt Exercises 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Chapter XXIX to Asia and work them out. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The Great Possibilities of Southeastern Asia——The region from 
India to Japan may be called Southeastern Asia. Its relatively low 
latitude and heavy summer rains enable enormous crops to be raised, 
An area of approximately 24 million square miles in the more populous 
parts of India and China contains about 600 million people—35 per cent 
of the earth’s population in less than 5 per cent of the total land surface. 
In the neighboring islands of Japan and the East Indies, and in the 
peninsulas of Chosen and Indo-China, an additional million and a half 
square miles support 150 million more people. Thus in southeastern 
Asia and the neighboring islands an area scarcely larger than Europe 
contains 60 per cent more people than that continent, or almost half the 
world’s population. . 

The agricultural possibilities of this area surpass those of Europe, 
for in many places two or three crops can be raised each year. The coal 
and iron of China are only less abundant and easily worked than those 
of the United States or Europe. The great rivers, the deeply indented 
seacoast, the innumerable islands, and the comparative freedom from 
storms, except in the summer typhoon season, provide natural facilities 
for transportation even better than those of Europe. The rivers from 
the Ganges to the Hwang Ho might furnish waterpower such as is avail- 
able in only a few other places. If the 750 million inhabitants could 
develop their coal, harness their rivers, build and run their own factories, 
extract the mineral wealth of the dry regions back of them, and guard 
themselves against the ever-recurring famines, the world might perhaps 
see an industrial development even greater than that of the United 
States or Europe. 

Except in Japan, the people of southeastern Asia have thus far shown 
little promise of carrying out such a development. To-day the average 
foreign commerce of China per person is less than one-twentieth of that 
of the United States. Internal trade is equally sluggish. In industry 
this vast hive of humanity plays only a minor réle, for outside of Japan 
most of the manufacturing is of the primitive type,—home industries, 
with here and there a plant for simple manufacturing run by Europeans 
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or Americans in order to prepare foodstuffs or half-manufactured raw 
materials for use in other countries. Politically, about half the people 
of this highly favored area are subject to Europe. Three-fourths of the 
remainder live in China, a country which is feebly struggling to keep 
‘its independence and to avoid being completely dominated by Euro- 
‘peans or Japanese. Siam, though nominally independent, is largely 
dominated by England and France. Among these 750 million human 
‘beings only the 60 million who live in Japan have genuine independence 
and a large share in the world’s business because of their own initiative. 
The Far Eastern Question.—With the growing unity of the world 
and the growing tendency for all active peoples to reach out and use the 
resources of other regions, it is inevitable that the wonderful possi- 
bilities of India and the Far East should be utilized. If the resources 
should be even moderately developed, and if the vast population should 
become even moderately able to purchase goods, the increase in the 
‘world’s business would add enormously to the wealth of other nations. 
“The realization of this makes the problem of the Far East extremely 
critical.» The problem centers primarily around the question of who 
shall exercise political and commercial control in China? Shall it be 
Japan, the only energetic nation in that part of the world? Shall it be 
‘the United States, the strongest power that borders on the Pacific? 
‘Shall it be Great Britain, France, and the other European powers 
‘which already control about half of southeastern Asia? Shall India, 
~China, the Philippines, Java, and the other parts of the Far East con- 
trol their own destinies? Shall the League of Nations or some other 
association of the nations exercise control? Or shall China and other 
nations be self-governing parts of a great world state somewhat as 
Arizona, Oregon, and Maine are self-governing parts of the United 
States? In one or another of these ways the Far Eastern Question must 
apparently be answered. And the answer will be one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the course of the world’s business. It 
will influence not only the Far East, but every part of the world. 
India’s Share in World Trade.—The part played by India in the 
‘world’s business may be judged from the tables in the Commerce Year- 
‘book. The first noteworthy fact is that India does not supply the world 
‘with much food. If we omit tea, valued at 106 million dollars, India 
in 1924 supplied foreign countries with less than 200 million dollars’ 
worth of real food, more than half of which was rice, mainly from 
Burma. Canada, with only 9 million people against India’s 315 million, 
supplied over 500 million dollars’ worth of food. In other words, the 
value of the average Canadian in supplying the rest of the world with 
food is about seventy-five times as great as that of the average Indian. 
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On the other hand, India exported more than 300 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton and more than 230 million of jute products. These two 
together comprised half the exports. 

Another noteworthy fact is ‘India’s large export of raw cotton, oil 
seeds (chiefly for linseed oil), and jute. But compared with the popu- 
lation these quantities are small. Texas, with 43 million people, pro- 
duces just about the same amount of cotton as all India. Hides and 
skins are a fairly abundant Indian product because India has a huge 
number of cattle. Nevertheless, India exports only a trifle more than 
Italy, not much over half as many as Argentina with its 8 million people, 
and less than the one small country of Belgium imports each year. 
The lac, or shellac, of India, although of relatively small value, is inter- 
esting as a gum secreted by insects. It is used for varnishes in the 
United States more than in most countries. (See Table 42.) 

The manufactures exported from India are practically limited to 
the twisted fiber and thread of jute and cotton, or to coarse fabrics made 
from those products. By far the larger part is destined to be further 
manufactured in Europe before it reaches the final consumer. Thus 
three-fourths of India’s exports consist of cotton, jute, oil seeds, and 
tea, either unmanufactured or only slightly and coarsely manufactured. 

As to imports, if India does not supply the rest of the world with 
food, she at least demands little from outsiders except sugar. Her 
demands for raw materials are still more modest, except in the case of 
metals, which means chiefly iron. The imports that India wants are 
clothing, chiefly cotton, but some silk; and a relatively small amount 
of machinery, railway equipment, and automobiles, together with from 
one to three cents’ worth per person of paper, books, glassware, drugs, 
soap, and the like. 

The Reason for India’s Scanty Trade.—The reasons why India 
plays so inactive a part in business may be partly racial, but they are 
probably much more economic and social. The tropical rice farmer 
described in Chapter XVIII represents millions of Indians, who have 
little energy, ambition, or education, who live so closely packed that 
they can scarcely get a good living from the soil no matter how com- 
petent they are, and who have practically no industry except agricul- 
ture. The people of India, however, display great differences because 
derived from many immigrant stocks. The quick energy of the Sikhs 
in battle is famous, as is the anemic lassitude of the slender Bengali. 
Great business capacity and high mechanical ability are rare, although 
small groups are very competent, and many Bengalis, for example, are 

good traders. The Parsees of Bombay, a remnant of the Fire Worship- 
ers who were driven from the towns of Persia, are uncommonly good 
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business men. They are active in the cotton and jute industries, two of 
the few lines where a moderate amount of manufacturing has been 
started, Some of the upper-caste Brahmins are intellectually of high 
caliber. Men like the poet Tagore command respect everywhere. Yet 
even in such men, imagination, poetic instinct, and the power to philoso- 
phize are usually more highly developed than are the qualities of steady, 
laborious work and the painstaking scrutiny of facts which are necessary 
in modern science, or the power of quick decision and energetic action 
which are especially needed in modern business. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the economic development of 
India is repeated famines. India depends almost wholly on the mon- 
soon rains which begin anywhere from April in the south to June in the 
north, and last till September or October. If the rains are delayed or 
do not last long enough, as happens frequently, the crops may fail. 
Such calamities not only kill millions of people through hunger and the 
fevers that usually follow, but also check the accumulation of capital. 
In the extremity of famine the poor peasants and many of the townsmen 
sell anything. Worse still, they acquire a hopeless spirit of resignation 
which is fatal to progress. Their great idea is not so much to improve 
their farms and increase their working capital, as to lay aside coins and 
jewelry which can be sold in time of famine, but which have little value 
in stimulating industry, commerce, and other forms of business. Under 
the tutelage of Great Britain, India’s business is indeed increasing, but 
the character of the people does not seem to be appreciably changing. 
It is doubtful whether it will ever change until disease, malnutrition, and 
anemia are eliminated and education has a chance to develop among 
a people free from physical handicaps. 

Britain’s Relation to India.—The industrial and commercial expan- 
sion of India is generally believed to depend on intelligent direction by 
Europeans. Many people think that India, if left to itself, would go 
back to chaos. Great Britain wants to retain India. A large number 
of British fear that the loss of India would destroy the British Empire 
even though the trade with that country amounts to only about 12 
per cent of Britain’s total. On the other hand, the Indian nationalists 
claim that India could govern itself peaceably and make more progress 
without British help than with it. Those who actively support this 
claim are a small group of the brighter minds who have acquired Euro- 
pean education, who are able to write cleverly, and who are themselves 
eager to control the masses. In spite of their small numbers they 
create considerable discontent with British rule. Boycotts of British 
goods have been tried and may be tried again. 

Probably the export of cotton manufactures and steel goods to India 
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and the import of tea, oil seeds, jute, and cotton are not so essential to 
the British Empire as the English think. Probably India is not nearly 
so able to rule itself as the Indian leaders would have us believe. Cer- 
tainly the vast irrigation system and the many railways which the 
British have built, and the famine relief which the Government has 
established have done much to save life and prevent distress in times 
when the rains are scanty and the crops fail. Left to themselves, the 
people of India would probably never have done these things, and it is 
doubtful whether they could maintain them long or greatly improve 
their industrial system without outside aid. Altogether the problem of 
how Europeans can aid in the development of India with profit both to 
that country and themselves is one of the most puzzling that now faces 
the British Empire. The fundamental need is wise cooperation between 
Europe and Asia, and mutual respect of each for the good qualities of 
the other. America’s part in all this is small compared with Britain’s, 
for less than a sixth of India’s business is with this country, while nearly 
two-fifths is with Britain. Nevertheless, in 1923, we received from 
India as much as from all of Latin America between Mexico on the 
north and Brazil and Chile on the south. F 

The Trade and Possibilities of China.—China is even more populous 
than India. Its natural resources are probably greater because of its 
well-watered plains and fine coal. Its natural transportation facilities 
are better than those of India because of its good harbors and great 
navigable rivers. Most important of all, its people are generally con- 
sidered more industrious, thrifty, energetic, and intelligent than the 
Hindus. Yet before the Great War, China’s foreign trade was scarcely 
half that of India. Only in later years have the two countries ap- 
proached an equality. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA AND INDIA 


China India 
1912 250 sy err sainthe byl en $4 2200002000 $1,387,000,000 
Renae: ee ee ea 548,000,000 1,053,000,000 
LOO ie fe ken Sn ee . 1,786,000,000 1,324,000,000 
foe! eee 1,399,000,000 1,725,000,000 


The variety of exports from China, as given in the Commerce Y. ear- 
book, is somewhat greater than from India. Silk, bean products, cotton, 
tea, and coal comprise the great bulk of China’s contribution to world 
trade. A little of the exported silk is manufactured, but the total 
amount of manufactures is almost negligible. The chief réle of China 
as of India, is to furnish raw materials. The foreign purchases of the 
two countries are also alike. Neither buys much food, but both demand 
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a large amount of cheap textiles and clothing, together with machinery, 
metal goods, kerosene, and a little of other kinds of manufactures. 
Both import sugar, and China in 1923 imported more than 130 million 
dollars’ worth of rice, wheat, and other foodstuffs. 

In spite of the fact that the trade of China as well as India is small 
per capita, the vast number of people and the possibilities of future 
expansion make it one of the most valuable prizes for the active com- 
mercial and industrial nations. In India the development of the coun- 
try for a hundred years by the British has to a considerable degree 
opened up the possibilities, but in China development has only begun. 
Suppose China should increase her 6000 miles of railways to equal the 
37,000 of India, and should improve the natural waterways, control the 
floods, provide insurance against famine, harness the water power, 
construct mills, direct the vast supplies of steady, reliable Chinese 
labor, open up the great coal and iron deposits, and explore and develop 
the mineral resources of the great plateaus and deserts of the interior. 
Suppose also that China were to supply her own greatest need in the 
way of raw materials by bringing wood from the vast forests which 
border the Siberian coasts and rivers, or from the richly forested tropical 
islands of the south. Suppose that China were to remedy the chief lacks 
in her food supply by bringing dairy products and wheat from southern 
Siberia, beef and mutton from that same region and Central Asia, and 
fish from the richly stocked ocean off the Siberian coast. Suppose mod- 
ern science were to eradicate malnutrition, malaria, the hookworm, and 
other ailments which hamper the Chinese and help to make them slow. 
And finally suppose modern education were to become universal and 
thus increase the naturally keen capacities of the Chinese. 

If all this were to happen, and there is no reason why it should not, 
it would be enormously profitable not only to the Chinese themselves, 
but to foreigners. Other nations recognize this possibility. They also 
realize the abundant supplies of staple raw materials that can be pro- 
cured in China and the vast market which she would furnish if once 
drawn into the paths of modern industrial and commercial development. 
Hence arises the main problem in the Far Eastern Question, namely, 
who shall control China and how? 

So far as mere volume of trade is concerned, a partial answer to this 
question is found in the accompanying table. The first two columns 
show that between 1913 and 1923 there was a relative decline in the 
Chinese imports from the European countries and from Hongkong, 
which chiefly delivers British and other European goods to China. 
There was a corresponding increase in the imports from the United 
States and to a slight degree from Japan, The same was true of exports, 
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except that the increase to Japan was large. Of course the war had 
much to do with this, but part of the change due to the war will probably 
be permanent. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHINESE TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Percentage of Imports De-| Percentage of Exports 
rived from Regions Named | Sent to Regions Named 
1913 1923 1913 1923 
Fong KONG t-sate. aoaca ou mers 30 26 29 23 
SEIDEL Anche tye fee eae 21 22 16 26 
Great Britain. ato. esto 17 13 4 6 
United States. ...02452 0.3 6 10 9 17 
Germany ¥ ya few. an dataret 5 3 4 2 
Russia (Siberia).......... 4 1 be 5 
RG) OTN cocuneeencie ot ae nea 3 oe 2 ag 
ET AINCG:. remceece seetsnen ete ae tae 1 1 10 5 
| | 


Japan, the United States, and Great Britain have the greatest inter- 
est in Chinese trade. Those three countries played the chief part in a 
Conference which met in Washington in 1921, and framed new treaties 
dealing with the regions bordering the Pacific Ocean. The United States 
and Great Britain insisted upon what is known as the open-door policy, 
and Japan agreed to it. According to that policy all foreign countries 
have equal rights and privileges in China. At the same time China must 
be helped to preserve and maintain her own government and to quiet 
the internal quarrels which have distracted the country since it became 
a republic in 1912. 

The Relation of Japan to China and to World Trade.—In the problem 
of the Far East, Japan is the main active factor, just as China is the 
main passive factor. The foreign trade of Japan shows this clearly (See - 
Commerce Yearbook). In ordinary years the exports of food products, 
aside from tea, form less than 3 per cent of the total exports, and consist 
mainly of refined sugar raised originally in Formosa, and cuttlefish, sea- 
weeds, and peas. Raw materials are likewise scarce among the exports. 
Silk, to be sure, forms about 40 per cent of the total exports, but the 
other exported raw materials are almost wholly limited to coal (which 
forms about 2 per cent of the value of the exports), and camphor (less 
than 1 per cent). Among the imports, on the contrary, food comprises 
about 20 per cent of the value, while raw cotton comprises 26 per cent ; 
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semi-manufactured iron, 11 per cent; lumber, 4 per cent ; wool, 4 per 
cent. These figures illustrate the fact that Japan has now gone far - 
toward becoming an industrial nation, although agriculture is still the 
main industry. Her trade has the same qualities as that of Great Britain 
except that she does not yet import so large a proportion of food. But 
she is tending in that direction. She wants food and the raw materials 
needed to maintain and enlarge her factories. She wants great markets 
where she can sell the products of those factories. Chosen and Man- 
churia are not enough. China has just what she wants, and China is 
close at hand. It is not surprising that Chinese trade amounts to about 
14 per cent of Japan’s total, while the corresponding figure for the 
United States is only 4, and for Great Britain 2, or 23 if the trade from 
Great Britain via Hongkong be included. In other words, China’s 
trade is the largest single factor in the foreign relations of Japan. The 
Japanese feel that they are the natural people to develop China and 
provide the education, the science, and the leadership that China now 
lacks. The main problem of the Far Eastern question is how can Japan 
develop a program of reasonable industrial, commercial, and financial 
expansion, while China also has a free opportunity and the rest of the 
world has a fair chance. The only answer lies in close friendship and 
cooperation with one another and with China on the part of the three 
great maritime nations, the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
The Contrasted Character of the Chinese and Japanese.— The reason 
why Japan and China play such strongly contrasted parts in the Far 
Eastern Question, and thus in the business relations of the world, is 
found partly in certain deep-seated differences of character. The Jap- 
anese, though small of stature, are an unusually alert, wideawake 
people. While not so inventive as the Nordics, they are very quick to 
recognize and adopt a good thing when they see it. One of the most 
notable facts in world history has been the speed and thoroughness with 
which the Japanese, as soon as western ideas were brought to them, 
recognized their value and began to profit by them. This does not 
mean, as many people suppose, that the Japanese were barbarians 
before Commodore Perry induced them to make a treaty with the 
United States in 1854. Contrary to what is often stated, they were 
then, as now, by far the most progressive people of Asia. For centuries 
they had been making gradual progress and when they saw that western 
science and industry were good, they quickly adopted them. Not all 
the Japanese, however, have this progressive spirit. There is a great 
contrast between the relatively conservative masses of the people, and 
the quick-minded, capable leaders belonging largely to the old nobility 
and the Samurai or warrior class. In other words, Japan has a large 
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body of industrious, conservative peasants who make good sailors, fac- 
tory operatives, and manual workers, and she has a relatively large 
number of progressive, competent leaders. 

In China the case is different. Many people think that in real 
ability the Chinese are the equals of any other race. But almost every- 
one agrees that China as a whole is extremely conservative. The com- 
mon people, especially in the north, are so wedded to old customs that 
it is almost impossible to change them. Moreover, China’s relatively 
democratic form of social organization helps to cause this conservatism 
to be shared by the leaders. In Japan the Samurai married only among 
themselves and thus retained the qualities of leadership which originally 
raised them to their high position. In China a system of universal 
education and public examinations made it possible for the son of the 
poorest peasant to rise to positions of importance. This has had some 
excellent results, but it has tended to make the leaders conservative like 
the peasants. 

With this conservatism goes a deplorable lack of public spirit. This 
is one reason for the inefficiency and corruption of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The officials rob the public treasury more systematically and 
openly than in most countries, not because they are especially bad, but 
because the mass of the Chinese are so callous to all matters that do not 
immediately touch them, that almost no one raises a protest. Hence 
business is greatly hampered because its success depends very closely 
upon the quality of the government. The best governments are the most 
criticized. England, for example, hears constantly from her people that 
she is being ruined by this or that defect of government, while China 
hears little about her own defects. Hence abuses are remedied in 
England, but continue and grow worse in China. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, have a much stronger tendency to 
look after the public welfare. An illustration of this is the hara-kiri, 
or custom whereby it was considered right and noble for a Samurai to 
kill himself if he failed in some publie duty. 

Certain other prominent Chinese traits are intense economy, great 
thrift, wonderful patience and endurance, and the capacity to live on 
the smallest possible allowance of food. These qualities are very valu- 
able except that they are usually accompanied by undue conservatism. 
It is partly this spirit of conservatism, joined with skill in certain 
respects, which makes the Chinese so wonderful in their ability to make 
exact copies of anything that they have once carefully examined. If an 
American tailor is given a coat and told to make one like it, he often 
suggests making the new coat different from the old one. A Chinese 
tailor, on the other hand, was once given a coat in which a large torn 
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place had been mended in the back, and told to make a new coat of the 
same kind. He made it, and tore a rent in the back and sewed it up. 
He did not think of making any change in the coat. 

Some Reasons for the Difference between Chinese and Japanese.— 
We have already seen that one reason why the Chinese are less ready 
than the Japanese to adopt new methods is the social system whereby 
the students who could best pass examinations in the Chinese classics 
have been the ones who have risen to the top and become leaders. 
Slow, patient labor and a vast amount of memorizing were the quali- 
ties which gave success in the examinations. Among the Japanese, on 
the other hand, the ones who rose to be leaders were usually those who 
showed initiative in war or in pushing themselves to the top by active 
effort. amines are another agency which has helped to make the 
Chinese more conservative than the Japanese. These are especially 
severe in North China because spring droughts and summer floods often 
occur together. Practically all of North China has less than an inch 
of rainfall per month from October to April, and only in May does the 
rain begin to be abundant enough for agriculture. If the beginning of 
the rains is delayed, as happens not infrequently, the farmers who depend 
only on rain may be able to raise almost nothing. The many who depend 
on irrigation, however, do not suffer so much. But then comes the 
second trouble: when the rains finally burst, they usually fall in showers 
of great violence. Since the spring droughts hinder the growth of trees 
on the mountains, and the Chinese have cut their forests recklessly, 
the rain pours down the hillsides, and floods the fertile, irrigated low- 
lands, esepcially the great flat plain of the Hwang-Ho, so that the crops 
are often ruined. 

Such famines often throw scores of millions of people into danger 
from starvation. Here, as in so many other cases, Nature applies her 
principle of natural selection. The only way to survive in a Chinese 
famine is either to stay at home and eat very sparingly until new crops 
can be raised, or to wander away to distant regions where the famine is 
less severe. In either case the people who combine intelligence and 
physical vigor are the ones most likely to survive. But suppose two 
men are alike in these respects, but one has a nervous, active tempera- 
ment and wants to be doing something while the other is slow, steady, 
and careful. Americans who have had experience in Chinese famines 
say that a man of the first type is likely to migrate to the city or to some 
distant region where there is no famine. If he and his family go to the 
city, their descendants gradually die out. Even in the United States, 
with all our public health measures, the urban death rate, in states where 
the cities have no special advantage such as a location near large bodies 
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of water, is about 25 per cent greater than the rural death rate. In China 
the urban death rate is so high that the city population would presum- 
ably die out if people from the country did not constantly migrate city- 
ward. So the energetic and active Chinese whose descendants should 
become inventors and leaders are largely lost either through the high 
death rates of the cities or through migration to other regions. 

On the other hand, the family that is exceedingly careful, cautious, 
and economical survives. During a famine such a family stays at home, 
sleeps till the middle of the morning so long as there is no work, eats 
a single scanty meal at noon, and lies down again in the middle of the 
afternoon. Famine workers describe exactly this process again and 
again:—the more active people moving to the cities or to other regions, 
the slow, conservative, economical, thrifty, and hardy ones remaining 
behind to build up the next generation, and the weaker people dying. 
Thus the famines have helped to produce some of the best racial qualities 
of the Chinese as well as some of the defects which play so important 
a part in determining the business relations of the Far East. 

In South China, where famines are rare, the Chinese are much more 
progressive and active than in the north, which is one reason why most 
of the Chinese in America are Cantonese. This also helps to explain 
why foreign trade is more active in the south than in the north, 
although relative nearness to India and Europe is also important. In 
the revolutionary troubles after the establishment of the Chinese 
Republic, North China was consistently conservative and reactionary, 
and wanted to restore the old imperial regime, while South China was 
progressive. 

In Japan the geographical environment has acted in quite a different 
way. The protection of the ocean has allowed Japan to develop without 
being overrun by nomads as has happened to China. The presence 
of the ocean and the many fine bays, combined with the rough character 
of the land, has also made the Japanese take to seafaring far more than 
has been the case with the Chinese. People who go to sea upon stormy 
waters such as those around Japan gradually become relatively bold and 
adventurous. They seem to have a gift of leadership and the ability 
and willingness to follow their leaders, partly perhaps because those 
who have not these qualities are more likely than the others to perish 
in storms. A process of natural selection seems to give an advantage 
to the seafaring people. 

Again while Japan sometimes suffers from poor crops, its rains are 
derived from cyclonic storms at all seasons as well as from the monsoon 
rains in summer. Hence there are never famines of such severity as 
in China and there is no such severe process of natural selection whereby 
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the energetic ones are driven out, and the thrifty, conservative people 
remain. Moreover, as we saw in Chapter IX, Japan is the one country 
of Asia which enjoys a climate approaching that of western Europe 
and the United States in its healthful and stimulating qualities. Thus 
Japan has a great many advantages which give her energy, leadership, 
and the power to expand and to dominate other people, while China’s 
fine qualities, although perhaps equally valuable, tend toward the 
quieter virtues and make it hard for her to introduce new methods, and 
stand up against energetic foreigners. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Make a map of Asia showing the distribution of population. This can be 
done in several ways: (a) by inserting in each country a bar proportional to the 
number of inhabitants; (b) by inserting a dot on the map for each 500,000 or 
1,000,000 people; (c) by making a solid square in the country, the area of each 
square being proportional to the number of inhabitants in that country; (d) by 
using different symbols for different numbers of people as in Fig. 125. Let various 
members of the class try different methods. Which is the most effective? 

2. Find out what the foreign commerce of Japan and Great Britain indicates 
as to the relative economic condition of the two countries. On a map of the world 
draw arrows from Japan and from Britain to represent the three classes into which 
British commerce is usually divided: I. Food, drink, and tobacco. II. Raw mate- 
rials. III. Manufactured articles. Let the lengths of the arrows be proportional to 
the values of the respective classes of commodities in each of the two countries. Base 
your work on The Statesman’s Year Book and the tables in this chapter. Omit foreign 
and colonial produce, count coal and pig iron as raw materials. Make separate 
maps for exports and imports. Point out the resemblances and differences (A) of 
the two maps, (B) between Japan and Great Britain in each map. What do the 
maps indicate as to the relative economic development of the two countries? 

3. From Table 9 compare the use of the land in British India and in Japan. In 
what respects does each excel? How far can you account for the differences by 
physical characteristics? Compare these countries with others in Table 9 and pre- 
pare what you would consider an ideal method of using the land. Which Asiatic 
country comes nearest the ideal? 

4. From Table 11 and the tables of exports and imports in Commerce Yearbook 
figure out the per capita consumption of staple foods in Japan and India. This is pos- 
sible by adding the production of any staple to the amount imported, subtracting the 
exportation, and dividing by the number of inhabitants. How do the figures which 
you obtain compare with those for Great Britain and the United States? Can you 
explain the differences by any physical characteristics of the respective areas? 

_ §. According to Table 13 there is a marked difference in the number of animals 
in India and Japan. Account for this great variation. Study the optima for the 
rearing of cattle and see how far an explanation along this line is feasible. 

6. Use Table 26 as a basis for comparing the mineral production of India, China, 
and Japan with that of your own country and state. Construct graphs exhibiting 
the comparisons. 
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7. On a map of the world plot the number of cotton spindles per thousand people 
(Table 29), and insert four degrees of shading according to the intensity of the cotton 
spinning industry. How far does the map give a true idea of the per capita consump- 
tion of cotton by each of the leading countries? In the section on “Statistics of Cot- 
ton” in the Yearbook of the U. S. Department of Agriculture use two of the tables 
as the basis for computing the per capita consumption of raw cotton in the leading 
countries. Why is the word raw in italics? 

From Table 30 construct a map of the U. S. similar to your world-map of cotton 
spindles. In what parts of the United States is the cotton industry comparable with 
that of India and Japan? 

Plot on a map of the world the movement of cotton (raw) to the spindles. Would 
you call cotton a commodity of much importance from the standpoint of commerce? 
How does it compare with wheat? Rice? Corn? 

8. Use the European exercises of Chapters XXVIII and XXIX as the basis of 
problems on Asia to be given to the rest of the class for solution. 

9. Obtain all possible statistics for China in this book, in The Statesman’s Year 
Book, and in the encyclopedia. Use them as the basis for an aecount of the business 
geography of China. Introduce your account by an explanation of the nature of 
the difficulties that you meet. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
AFRICA: THE CONTINENT OF EUROPEAN EXPLOITATION 


The Meagerness of Africa’s Business——From the standpoint of 
business, as in other respects, Africa is the most backward of the conti- 
nents. A partial measure of this backwardness is found in the foreign 
commerce. The total exports of Africa, with its 12 million square miles 
and 130 million people, amounted in 1923 to 1770 million dollars or 
$13.60 per person; those of Australia and New Zealand (3 million square 
miles and only 6 million people) amounted to 1540 million dollars, or 
about $258 per person. 

The inactivity of most of Africa becomes still more evident when we 
compare the small portions which contain a fairly large number of 
Europeans with the vast remainder which appears at the end of the 
following table: 


Area : Exports, Exports per 
Square Miles te ee 1923 Capita 
ERTS RPE ee oe ee he 48,300 2,094,000 | $70,234,000 $33 .60 
ATO CTIA coke eee te nee 222,100 5,806,000 | 155,640,000 |- 26.80 
Pie pian tee ein beth. 12,200 | 13,451,000 | 212,445,000 16.90 
Union of South Africa... .. 473,100 6,929,000 | 253,139,000 36.10 


iRermanal see oe qa leads Bee 11,000,000 | 105,000,000 | 203,000,000 1.93 


The scarcity of exports in the main part of Africa is the more remark- 
able when we consider that, except for the remote plateau of Abyssinia 
and the little country of Liberia, the whole region is under the rule of 
Europeans who are eager to develop tropical trade. The causes of 
Africa’s economic backwardness are found partly in the lack of deep 
indentations and harbors on the smooth coast; partly in the rim of 
mountains which almost everywhere borders the continent and causes 
rapids and falls in the rivers; and partly in the poverty of the soil, which 
in large areas within the tropics is of the poor lateritic type. Still more 
important is the climate, for both in the Kalahari and far more in the 
Sahara vast regions are desert, while large areas within the tropics are 
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extremely enervating to the natives as well as to Europeans. These 
geographic conditions appear to be the main reasons for the concentra- 
tion of many kinds of backwardness—social, cultural, and economic—in 
the equatorial parts of Africa. The ignorance, superstition, idleness 
and other weaknesses which thus arise make the people of Africa on an 
average more inefficient than those of any other continent. 

The More Active Parts of Africa.—The really active part of Africa 
comprises three small areas in the extreme north and south. There 
the climate permits the white man to live in comparative health and 
comfort. (a) The French colonies of Algeria and Tunis are so near 
France that fruit and spring vegetables can be shipped to Paris almost 
as easily as from Florida or Cuba to New York. (b) Egypt not only 
possesses a limited area of land rendered extremely fertile by irrigation 
from the Nile, but lies near the Suez Canal, perhaps the most important 
of all artificial waterways. This great highway from Europe to India 
is of such vital importance to the British Empire that England feels that 
she must hold it. Moreover, the long-stapled Egyptian cotton is of 
such an unusually good type and the yield per acre is so great that it 
has been worth while for Britain to invest large sums in great irrigation 
works at Assuan and elsewhere. Nevertheless in 1922 Britain deliber- 
ately gave Egypt its independence, retaining only the right to guard 
the canal, protect foreigners, and interfere in case of certain domestic 
disturbances. The relation of Egypt to Britain is much like that of 
Cuba to the United States. 

(c) South Africa is remote compared with Algeria and Egypt, but 
its subtropical position, the altitude of its plateau, and the presence 
of great gold and diamond fields help to make it a place where the 
British have put forth much effort. There the presence of a million 
and a half white people, chiefly of English and Dutch descent, has 
led to self-government in the form of a Dominion of the British Empire. 

The nature of the business and the mode of life of these three active 
parts of Africa as compared with the remaining 11 million square miles 
is illustrated by their exports (see Commerce Yearbook). The portions 
of Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco north of the Atlas Mountains are in- 
habited by small farmers living in compact villages. The topography 
is relatively rugged, and the rains, though limited to the winter, are 
far more abundant than in the neighboring desert. The advantages 
of these conditions and of nearness to Europe are evident in the fairly 
well-balanced quality of the French North African list of exports which 
represents all the great classes of products aside from manufactures. 
Such a list is typical of a long-settled region of small farmers living in 
compact villages in a fairly mountainous region with winter rains and 
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summer droughts, and with desert areas close at hand. The high pro- 
portion of barley compared with wheat indicates that here we are close 
to the border of the climatic zone where wheat can grow, for barley is 
a product of poor climates as well as of poor soils. The noteworthy 
development of the products of trees, bushes, and vines is characteristic 
of the Mediterranean climate. In view of the fame of North Afri- 
can dates it is surprising to find that they occupy a negligible place. 
The production of tobacco is about what might be expected, but the 
fame of esparto grass as a material for ropes, baskets, mats, sandals, 
and paper would lead one to expect a much larger production. Esparto 
grass and dates illustrate the fact that popular books and magazine 
articles often emphasize minor but picturesque products, and say little 
about the great staples which are of chief importance in commerce. 

The animal products in the list of exports from French North 
Africa indicate that sheep are the most important animals, as is natural 
in a dry, mountainous region. Among the forest products timber seems 
to be unexpectedly important until one remembers that the high moun- 
tains are covered with forests among which cedars like those of Lebanon 
are especially interesting. Cork is produced here for the same climatic 
reasons which make it a great product of Spain and Portugal. The 
production of minerals is in accord with the dryness of the climate and 
the mountainous character of the country, which cause ores to be easily 
found and often make them abundant. A region that has phosphates for 
fertilizer, as well as metals, is fortunate. 

Here, and in all parts of Africa, the imports are almost entirely 
manufactured goods, except for a certain amount of coal, lumber, tea, 
coffee, and minor products. Among manufactured goods, cotton cloth, 
clothing, machinery, and other metal work usually hold the highest 
place. The variety in the imports from region to region is much less 
than in the exports. 

Now compare the products of Egypt and the Union of South Africa 
with those of the French provinces. Egypt with its preponderance of 
cotton and cereals illustrates the effect of irrigation and intensive agri- 
culture in a country with deep, level soil, great aridity, high temperature, 
few trees, and a dense population. Egypt has the disadvantage of 
having only one important cash crop. Irrigation, to be sure, makes 
the yield of cotton quite steady from year to year and also very large 
per acre, but that does not prevent great fluctuations in price such as 
occurred during the Great War, or such as occur when the American 
crop is unusually large or small. South Africa is no better off, for its 
exports of vegetable products are negligible, while the enormous pre- 
ponderance of gold and diamonds does not tend toward permanent 
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progress. The importance of wool, ostrich feathers, and hides, as well 
as of minerals, on the South African list of exports shows the effect of 
aridity, mountains, recent settlement, and the absence of opportunities 
for agriculture. 

The Business of the Inactive Part of Africa—The rest of Africa 
may be divided into four main sections. First, vast areas in the north 
and smaller ones in the southeast are deserts. These are places where 
commerce is almost absent, for there are neither people nor agricultural 
resources. Next comes a band of steppes which border the Sahara on 
the south in the Sudan, swing around into the peninsula of Eritrea and 
Somaliland on the east, and reappear surrounding the Kalahari Desert. 
Here the people are largely nomadic keepers of cattle who do little except 
supply their own simple needs. 

South of the Sudan and along the plateaus of the eastern part of 
central and southern Africa lies a more important zone of grassland 
or savanna studded often with trees, and in many places cultivated, or 
else supporting a considerable number of cattle. Here live the most 
active and progressive of the Negro races of Africa. Here, too, the cool- 
ness of the high plateaus holds out hope that the white man may 
ultimately be able to live permanently. Nevertheless, among the 
chief products only gold, gums, and copper come from this region. 
The savanna regions with their abundant grass, their scattered thickets 
and groves, and their so-called gallery forests lining the water courses 
are the home of many of the animals of Africa—the lion, leopard, hyena, 
and jackal; the elephant, hippopotamus, and giraffe; and most numerous 
of all, the many kinds of antelopes. 

Finally along the Equator in the western part of Africa a zone of 
dense tropical forest represents what most people think of as typically 
tropical. It is a region where the white man hesitates to live for any 
length of time for fear of fever, and where the black man is inefficient. 
Nevertheless, it yields some of the main products of the vast backward 
portion of Africa, namely, coconuts, palm oil, and cocoa. 

The Great Business Problems of Africa—(1) Transportation.— 
A little study of the exports of Africa shows that they practically all come 
from within less than 400 miles of the seascoast. This is true of prac- 
tically everything exported from French North Africa, Egypt, and 
South Africa. In the rest of Africa the greatest of all products is the palm 
nuts which grow along the coasts in equatorial regions. Cocoa and other 
plantation products of trees and bushes also come almost wholly from 
the coast and from the outlying islands such as Zanzibar, Madagascar 
and Saint Thomas. The difficulty and cost of transportation pretant 
much trade with the interior. Some railroads have indeed been built but 
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progress is slow. It does not pay to build railways across vast deserts, 
through deadly forests, and up the side of a lofty plateau in order to 
reach regions where the people are so few or so inert that there is no 
assurance that they will supply many products that the railroads can 
carry. That is one reason why the completion of the Cape to Cairo 
railroad is still delayed. 

(2) The Lack of Demand.—We saw in an earlier chapter that busi- 
ness arises only where there is a demand which can be satisfied by a 
supply of some kind of goods. In Africa the demand for the goods 
of the great manufacturing countries of the other continents is slight. 
The people live comfortably enough according to their own standards. 
They do not need expensive clothing, houses, and furniture. They 
are satisfied with their own kind of food. On the other hand, the 
demands of the world for the products of Africa are not yet so insistent 
as to overcome the difficulties due to the African climate and the stage 
of human culture. The demand for palm oil, copra, cocoa, rubber, and 
other main articles which the great central part of Africa is chiefly 
able to supply can be met more easily in the tropical regions of south- 
eastern Asia, the East and West Indies, and northern South America 
than in central Africa. Those regions are more accessible than Africa 
because of the relative length of their seacoasts in proportion to their 
area. So long as they can supply the world’s demands, Africa is likely 
to be neglected. The United States almost completely neglects Africa, 
the exports to this country amounting to only 3 per cent of the African 
total. We satisfy our need for tropical products almost entirely in 
other regions. 

(3) The Inadequacy of Labor.—Tropical labor. is well known to be 
inefficient, the reason being largely the actual physical incapacity of 
the people to work in the northern fashion. With this goes the fact 
that they have few needs and hence have little desire to work. Africa 
is particularly handicapped in this respect. The Negro races of tropical 
Africa; will often work much better out of loyalty and affection for their 
foremen than from any desire for more pay. In fact, kindness and good 
humor will often persuade the Africans to work heartily for long hours 
when a mere offer of pay or any attempt to compel them to work has 
the opposite effect. 

(4) The Health of the White Man.—The same conditions which 
make the Negro inefficient weaken the white man. In the old days a 
popular rhyme among sailors went as follows: 


“Beware of the Bight of Benin. 
Few come out, though many go in.” 
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Even now, with all that has been done in medical science, the white 
man cannot live permanently on the equatorial coasts of Africa. 
Whether he can live in the highlands is still a disputed question. Cer- 
tainly his health suffers there far less than in the lowlands, but it is 
still doubtful whether there can be any genuine white colonization on 
a scale such as in South Africa, where there is one white man to four 
natives, or in Algeria, where the ratio is one to six. Unless there is a 
fairly large white population it will be difficult for Africa to hold any 
great place in the world’s business, especially while there are such 
undeveloped possibilities in tropical regions that are more easily acces- 
sible. But even if Europeans should settle in Africa there is grave 
danger that in competition with the black men and under the influence 
of the unfavorable climatic and social environment many of them would 
deteriorate into “poor whites.”” Even in South Africa this has hap- 
pened to a dangerous degree, and many of the less competent whites 
are being displaced by blacks. This gives rise to the most serious 
problem of that dominion. Europe took possession of Africa because 
of its natural resources on the one hand andthe weakness of its political 
system on the other. And Europe finds that tropical Africa is on the 
whole a burden. Yet the countries of Europe have been willing to 
fight for possessions in that continent. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study the relative advantages of the parts of Africa belonging to various 
European countries. On an outline map insert the population per square mile from 
Table 1, apply separate colors or shades to the independent portions and to those 
belonging to each of the principal powers. Analyze your map to determine the 
following points: (A) What proportion of Africa is self-governing? How does this 
proportion compare with that belonging to each of the other dominant countries? 
(B) What conditions have promoted independence or caused one European power 
rather than another to control parts of Africa? (C) How do the holdings of the 
various European countries compare with one another and with the United States in 
(1) area, and density of population (Table 1), (2) number of large cities (Table 4), 
(3) total foreign commerce and commerce per capita (Table 39). Sum up your 
conclusions as to the relative advantages of the European nations in Africa. 

2. Adapt Exercises 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Chapter XXIX to Africa so far as possible. 
Put these exercises into proper form to be given to your classmates. 

3. Adapt Exercises 6 and 7 of Chapter XXX to Africa, but in Exercise 7 divide 
Africa into the relatively progressive north and south parts and the unprogressive 
center as explained in this chapter. 

4. Tabulate the exports and imports of various parts of Africa in such a way as to 
illustrate and amplify the statements given in the text. Use the Statesman’s Yearbook 
and Commerce Yearbook, 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
AUSTRALASIA AND THE PROBLEM OF ISOLATION 


A Comparison between Australia and North Africa—Australia is 
much like the part of Africa north of latitude 10° N. Each region 
has a small section in latitudes higher than 35° where the climate is of 
the Mediterranean type with rainy winters and dry summers. Equa- 
torward of this in both cases lie dry grasslands which soon merge into 
vast deserts. Still farther toward the equator grasslands again appear 
while the lowest latitudes have abundant rain. Both regions are also 
alike in having an eastern rim of mountains and a west coast which is 
mountainous in the better portions although the mountains break 
down where the desert is most intense. Likewise on the poleward coast 
both Australia and Africa are partly mountain-girt, but have long 
sections where the mountains are absent and the desert reaches the 
ocean. Because of the resemblance in climate the two regions are similar 
in their occupations, their agricultural products, their dependence on 
animals, their use of irrigation, and many of their exports and imports. 

On the other hand Australia has certain advantages arising largely 
from the fact that it stands isolated in the midst of the ocean. For 
this reason the east coast of Australia receives abundant rain from the 
southeast trades, and Queensland is well watered, while Egypt is a 
desert except where irrigated. On the equatorial side of Australia the 
presence of the ocean likewise causes more favorable conditions of 
rainfall than in similar latitudes on the southern side of the Sudan 
and Abyssinia. Again the fact that Australia is smaller than Africa 
and is not connected with ‘other great land masses gives it a more 
oceanic climate. This is especially true if New Zealand be included 
with Australia. Added to all this is the fact that Australia and New 
Zealand exceed Africa in the area of the portions more than 35° from 
the equator. New Zealand, lying between 35° and 47° south of the 
equator, is in a different climatic province from Australia, and has the 
advantage of fairly frequent cyclonic storms, especially during the 
winter. 

Another advantage of Australia is that although the Australian 
coast is much less favorable than that of Europe or even North America, 
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it has many more indentations, gulfs, bays, and harbors than that of 
Africa. Still more important is the fact that when the white man first 
penetrated Australia, the number of native inhabitants was almost 
negligible. Hence the continent was open to white colonization. At 
first the British unfortunately made Australia a penal colony and some 
highly undesirable elements were thus introduced. Later, however, 
the type of colonist was unusually high. The great distance of Aus- 
tralia from Europe, and the expense of getting there eliminated many 
would-be settlers because they had neither the courage nor the means 
to go so far. New Zealand was especially fortunate in this respect, 
for many of its early settlers belonged to religious organizations of 
unusually high character. Because Australia is so completely ocean- 
girt and can only be reached by a long sea voyage, people other than the 
sea-faring British have gone there only in small numbers. This fact 
and the scarcity of natives prevents Australia from having a race 
problem like that of the English, Boers, and Blacks in South Africa. 
Thus in the type of inhabitants, as well as in climate, the fact that 
Australia and New Zealand are isolated from the rest of the world has 
been an advantage. 

The General Conditions of Australasian Business.—Because Aus- 
tralia is inhabited by such homogeneous and competent people, the 
economic and social conditions are unusually favorable. This is evident 
in the minimum-wage laws of Australia, its old-age and invalid pensions, 
the large cooperative enterprises, especially in New Zealand, and the 
uncommonly high standards of sanitation and public health. Another 
factor which has greatly helped Australia has been the rapid develop- 
ment of navigation during the past hundred years. So long as sailing 
vessels were the only means of reaching that continent, its isolation 
tended to limit trade and keep the country backward. To-day the cheap- 
ness and relative speed of steam navigation make it almost as feasible 
to ship goods from Australia to England as from New York to Chicago. 
At the same time the airplane is rapidly making it possible to fly from 
Melbourne to London as quickly as one can go by water from London to 
New York. Moreover, the telegraph and wireless furnish information 
to Australia almost as fully and promptly as to any part of the world. 
Thus, while Australia has reaped the advantages of her long isolation 
most of the disadvantages are now largely neutralized. 

The Nature of Australasia’s Commerce.—The most notable feature of 
the exports of Australia and-New Zealand is the great preponderance of 
animal products, especially wool. Wheat and flour also figure largely in 
Australia, but New Zealand turns more to dairy products as is natural 
in its relatively cool and fairly moist climate. Even in Australia, 
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which is one of the world’s famous mining regions, the total production 
of gold and of all other metals is only a fourth as valuable as the exports 
of animal products, if we include manufactured as well as unmanu- 
factured goods. Nevertheless, in the high value of its minerals Aus- 
tralia ranks with South Africa, Arizona, and other arid regions. 

Another important feature of the Australasian table of exports is 
that it shows a higher stage of development than prevails in any part 
of Africa. Australia and New Zealand, to be sure, do not have quite 
so well-rounded a list of exports as has French North Africa, but that is 
probably in large part because of their newness. But the fact that the 
Australasian exports include many manufactured products indicates a 
healthy industrial development. Australasia has not yet reached 
the stage where it imports large amounts of raw material and carries 
on complex manufacturing, but it is actively engaged in the simple 
industries which convert hides into leather; milk into butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk; and fruits into jams. Such work is probably the 
forerunner of complex industries, for there is already a beginning along 
this line. The Australasians have the capacity for such industries 
and have abundant raw materials which they might well use instead of 
shipping them five or ten thousand miles and bringing them back in 
manufactured form. 

The list of Australasian imports is remarkable chiefly because of the 
large values. So long as a people devotes itself chiefly to primary 
production and to the simpler kinds of manufacturing, the chief imports 
are usually cloth and clothing; machinery and other iron and steel 
goods generally come next; while the other manufactured products 
follow in varying order. Only in tropical regions such as Queensland, 
where-much of the food of the inhabitants is imported, does the relative 
importance of the main articles greatly depart from the general rule. 

The Problem of a White Australia—Probably the greatest of all 
problems in Australia is the question of labor and immigration. To-day 
the number of inhabitants of Australia who are not of the white race is 
negligible. There is a constant demand, however, for laborers who 
can stand the high temperature and humidity of the northern parts 
of the continent and the heat and aridity of the desert interior. The 
white Australians probably stand these conditions as well as the whites 
of any part of the world, for the Australian Government pays great 
attention to the health of its subjects, and the death rate is surprisingly 
low even in the north. Moreover, even the worst parts of Australia 
do not seem to be as unhealthful as many tropical regions such as 
central Africa and the Amazon basin. Nevertheless, many of the 
Australians themselves feel that a large part of the continent can never 
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be a white man’s country. The white man can probably live there and 
prosper, but whether he can permanently maintain high standards is 
a question. Much of the wealth of Australia lies in the moist northern 
parts where sugar, tea, coffee, pineapples, oranges, bananas, and many 
other tropical products can be raised. To develop these northern regions 
requires labor; and the Australians are confronted by the question, 


How can that labor be procured? 
Most of the Australians insist that their continent remain white. 


They do not want Chinese, or Hindus, or any other race from Asia or 
Africa. They are perhaps more intense in this feeling than the people 
of California and British Columbia. Yet they feel that they must have 
immigration and that something must be done to develop their vast 
areas of waste land. Many people believe that they are making a mis- 
take in attempting to fill up their country so rapidly, but that is a debat- 
able question. For the present, one of the main problems of Australia 
is to find out just how tropical climates influence the white man and how 
the harmful influences may be overcome. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare Australia and North Africa by preparing the following maps for 
each region: (A) topographic, showing mountains, rivers, deserts, lakes, cities, rail- 
ways, etc., by conventional symbols, and altitude by colored shading; (B) tem- 
perature and winds, (C) rainfall, and (D) vegetation. 

Use your maps to test the statements in the first paragraphs of this chapter, and 
state how far the similarity of Australia and North Africa is shown by the maps, 
and in what particulars there is a divergence. : 

Where the physical features are similar, to what extent is there similarity in 
vegetation, density of population, and occupations? 

Where the physical features are diverse, what resulting differences do you note 
in these respects? : 

2. On a map of Africa and one of Australia and New Zealand indicate the main 
exports and imports of all ports mentioned in Tables 4 and 40. How do Australian 
ports and other chief cities compare with those of Africa in (A) size, (B) distribution 
and position, (C) exports and imports? How far can you account for the differences? 
How do the imports of the two continents compare in total amount, in amount per 
capita, and in variety? What are the causes of the differences between the two 
continents? Base your answer to this last question on statistics so far as possible. 

3. Prepare for yourself and for other members of the class a series of problems 
on the products, industries, business conditions, and special features of Australia. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
LATIN AMERICA AND TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Physical Advantages and Disadvantages of South America.— 
If luxuriance of vegetation determined progress, South America would 
be the most fortunate of the continents. Its good fortune would be 
shared by most of Central America, the West Indies, and Mexico as 
far north as the Tropic of Cancer. Nowhere in Latin America except 
among the lofty mountains and in the far south is the temperature too 
low for luxuriant vegetation. The arid areas are also relatively small. 
Aside from the desert of northern Mexico, which is far smaller than the 
corresponding deserts in the Sahara, Arabia, and Australia, the dry 
regions are largely confined to narrow belts west of the mountains in 
latitudes below 20° and to a somewhat broader strip in the Andes 
between 20° and 30° south latitude and to a similar strip east of the 
Andes south of latitude 30°. 

Unfortunately, a climate that fosters abundant plant life is not 
necessarily good for man. In much of the tropical part of South America 
and to a considerable degree in the North American and West Indian 
parts of Latin America, the very luxuriance of the vegetation is a hin- 
drance. It makes transportation extremely difficult; the rapid growth 
of wild plants makes it hard to keep the weeds from choking the crops; 
and the damp recesses of the forests provide shelter for myriads of 
mosquitoes and other noxious insects. Moreover, the climate itself 
in the greater part of Latin America makes the native population 
inefficient, and subjects people of European race to the risk of serious 
breakdown unless they frequently recuperate in more bracing regions. 
No other continent except Africa finds its climate so much of a hindrance 
as does South America. 

The relief of Latin America, like the climate, has both disadvantages 
and advantages. On the west the unbroken ranges of the lofty Andes 
have the unfortunate effect of completely shutting out oceanic influ- 
ences and isolating a narrow Pacific coastal strip from the rest of the 
continent. South of latitude 30° where the temperature is favorable, 
mountains cause aridity in a large section of Argentina which would be 
well watered if the wet west winds were not shut out by the Andes, 
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Moreover, southeastern: Brazil, including the famous coffee region, is 
mountainous and difficult to cross, and so is much of Central America 
and Mexico. On the other hand, broad lowland plains border the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouths of the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata 
rivers. Since these plains coalesce in the interior it would seem as if com- 
munication ought to be easy all the way from Venezuela to Patagonia. 
Such is the case along the water courses, for the Amazon permits sea- 
going commerce to reach Manaos, or even Iquitos nearly 2000 miles up 
stream, and gives a good waterway to the very foot of the Andes. The 
La Plata and Orinoco likewise provide valuable waterways. If all the 
rivers in the plains of South America were deepened and straightened 
and supplemented by canals the continent would have a wonderful 
system of inland waterways. Elsewhere, however, the luxuriance of 
vegetation often makes travel as difficult as among high mountains. 

In soil and mineral resources Latin America is much like Africa. 
The soil is wonderfully rich where the climate is dry, but may be leached 
and deficient in soluble plant food where the rainfall is abundant. 
Mineral wealth is not abundant as a rule, although the dry regions of 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile are rich. No great supplies of iron have been 
developed although fine ore is known. Coal is scarce, the total pro- 
duction from Mexico to Cape Horn being less than 3 million tons per 
year, or scarcely as muchas that of Maryland. Most of this small amount 
comes from Chile, Peru, Brazil, and northern Mexico. The petroleum 
in Mexico is the only known supply of fuel on a large scale. But that 
lies close to the United States border and benefits this country 
and England vastly more than it benefits Latin America. Nevertheless, 
Latin America is probably no worse off in soil, minerals, or climate 
than are other parts of the world in corresponding latitudes, while the 
southern section including Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and part of 
Brazil has important advantages. 

The People of Latin America——As soon as one crosses the Rio 
Grande or the strait between Florida and Cuba one is conscious of 
a great change not only in language and government, but in habits, 
modes of life, and methods of business. This change is much like that 
experienced in going from the northern to the southern side of the 
Mediterranean. So far as business is concerned some of the more note- 
worthy characteristics may be summed up as follows: (1) less energy 
and push than among the typical business people of the United States; 
(2) greater courtesy, willingness to wait or be disecommoded for the sake 
of others, more sensitiveness to little personal deeds of thoughtfulness 
or thoughtlessness; (3) less respect for contracts and especially for 
apparent promises made in conversation. This last arises largely 
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from the fact that Latin Americans are usually so polite that they do 
not like to contradict, and often seem to assent or to make promises 
as a matter of courtesy, expecting that the other person will understand. 
(4) Almost everything in Latin America moves slowly, and the payment 
of bills follows this rule. The Latin American allows others to be slow 
in paying him, and expects to be allowed plenty of time himself. If 
this is once understood, it makes business far easier. (5) Graft is gen- 
erally supposed to be even more common in Latin America than in the 
United States, and it is more or less recognized as legitimate. The 
officials are especially prone to graft, partly because they are so poorly 
and often so irregularly paid. (6) Unwillingness to abide by the will 
of the majority, which leads to frequent revolutions and makes it difficult 
to organize large business enterprises. (7) A relatively superficial edu- 
cation. Few business men in Latin America have had a college educa- 
tion, and specialists and experts are rare. (8) Lack of self-control. 
This is due largely to lack of physical vigor. It leads to a good deal of 
excited talk and gesticulations which have little importance when once 
the northerner learns to understand them and be patient with them. 

These characteristics are by no means equally strong in all parts of 
Latin America, nor do they pertain to all classes. They belong pri- 
marily to the people of Spanish, or in Brazil, of Portuguese extraction, 
often with a certain amount of Indian blood, whose ancestors have 
been in America for some generations. They are most strongly devel- 
oped in the equatorial countries. In Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay 
they largely disappear or at least are much modified. In those countries 
the immigration of Italians and Spaniards by the hundred thousand, 
and of other Europeans in smaller numbers gives a different aspect to the 
population, even though the old Chilean stock is about half Indian and 
half white. 

A true knowledge of a country demands good understanding not 
only of the business men whom we have just considered, but of the labor- 
ing classes and farmers. In all the mountainous countries from Mexico 
to Peru and Bolivia the lower classes are largely Indians with more or less 
mixture of Spanish blood. In spite of marked differences, their out- 
standing traits are a sort of dull, slow stolidity which makes it very 
hard to arouse their interest or enthusiasm or to get them to work or 
to do anything in any way except the slow and often clumsy fashion of 
their forefathers. In the West Indies and along the eastern coast to 
Brazil, most of the lower classes are either Negroes or mixtures of the 
Negroes with Indians and Spanish. The Negro types are much less 
stolid than the Indians, more merry and responsive, and pleasanter to 
deal with, but they do not work hard, and tend to loaf and enjoy life 
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unless the mere needs of existence force them to work. In the southern 
countries, however, including southern Brazil, the farmers, cattle 
raisers, and laborers are largely of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 
origin, and are much better workers than either the Indians or Negroes. 
In the center of South America from southern Venezuela to Paraguay, 
the inhabitants are largely wild tribes of Indians who know no Spanish or 
Portuguese, and who live by the most primitive type of agriculture and 
by hunting and fishing. 

The Types of Business in South America.—As one goes from south 
to north in Latin America, the character of the business activities 
changes notably, as may be seen in the accompanying table of exports. 
Argentina, with its exports of cereals and other agricultural products 
worth 319 million dollars in 1923, and of animal products worth 237 
million dollars, ranks among the greatest of the world’s food-supplying 
countries. The fact that it can raise such vast quantities of wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, and vegetables and an enormous number of horses, cattle, 
and sheep shows that its people are active. They have not yet reached 
the point, however, where they seek to raise raw materials for their own 
use in manufacturing. They raise enormous quantities of flax for exam- 
ple, but only for seed, not fiber. Argentina’s mineral resources are only 
moderate so far as yet discovered, and its forests.are largely of poor 
bushy types. Some manufacturing of a simple kind such as meat 
packing has begun, but progress along this line is by no means so great as 
in Australia and New Zealand. Nevertheless, the prospects for a satis- 
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factory all-round development are excellent. The fact that Argentina 
will probably long continue to be a great exporter of staple food products 
is important for the United States, for with our rapid growth in manu- 
facturing the time may not be far distant when the eastern states will 
import large quantities of food by sea. 

In Uruguay the 67 million dollars’ worth of exports of animal 
products against only 9 million dollars’ worth of cereals and a negligible 
quantity of other products indicate an extraordinary reliance on a single 
resource. Only in recent years have the Uruguayans raised enough food 
to supply their own wants. Their economic condition suggests that of 
the Boers on the plateau of South Africa in about the same latitude, or of 
the cattle men in northern Mexico, but the abundant rain and fine 
pasturage even in the drier seasons give Uruguay a great advantage. 
So, too, does the fact that Uruguay, as well as Argentina and Chile, con- 
tains only a few Indians and is now receiving a large immigration of 
Italians, Spanish, and other Europeans. 

In Chile the table shows a condition which we frequently find 
repeated in countries having large dry areas, namely a great develop- 
ment of minerals. Nitrate of soda is not only Chile’s most important 
article of export, but the chief source of government revenue. In cop- 
per production Chile stands next after the United States. Animal 
products and cereals are the only other types of exports that are of 
appreciable importance, as happens in most countries with the Mediter- 
ranean type of winter rains and summer droughts. South of the regions 
where most of the Chileans now live there are extensive forests in a cli- 
mate with abundant and in many cases excessive rain at all seasons. 
In fact in latitudes above 40° the heavy rainfall and low summer temper- 
ature, due to the winds from the Pacific, make it improbable that a large 
agricultural population can ever find a living. Across the mountains in 
the Patagonian part of Argentina, although the summer temperature 
as far south as latitude 45° is high enough for profitable agriculture, the 
scanty rainfall due to the cutting off of the west winds by the Andes inter- 
poses another barrier to progress. Thus the part of South America 
south of 40°, corresponding to the parts of North America and Europe 
where business is most active, is scantily populated and little de- 
veloped, while the region from 30° to 40° S. is the seat of the greatest 
activity. 

Now contrast Brazil with the three southern countries of South 
America. A great change is apparent, corresponding to the more tropical 
character of the climate. Cereals and vegetables drop out of the list 
of exports, as do minerals. Animals, though still important, hold no 
such place as in Uruguay and Argentina in proportion to the popula- 
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tion. On the other hand, food products derived from tropical planta- 
tions become enormously important. About $217,000,000 of the 
$259,000,000 in this part of the table of exports must be ascribed to 
_ coffee alone, with smaller amounts for sugar, cocoa, and yerbe maté. 
Leaves and fibers, chiefly tobacco and cotton, also become prominent. 
In Brazil there is likewise a moderate amount of India rubber, which 
is here a forest product, although in the East Indies it is a plantation 
crop which might be placed with cotton and tobacco. 

In the Andean countries of Ecuador and Peru, just as in Brazil, the 
effect of the tropical climate is evident in the plantation food products, 
chiefly cocoa in Ecuador and sugar in Peru, and in the leaves and fibers, 
which here mean chiefly Peruvian cotton. All the main exports of 
vegetable products from the Andean countries come from their warm 
lower portions. Only in the exports of minerals, which are chiefly the 
petroleum, copper, and silver of Peru, do we see the effect of the moun- 
tains. These countries, like practically all others, have many minor 
exports, but here we are considering only the main articles which are 
produced in sufficient surplus to be important for world commerce. 

Passing on to the northern countries of South America, the table 
shows that in Venezuela and Colombia plantation food products assume 
almost as preponderating a place as do animals in Uruguay. Coffee 
is by far the chief export ($55,000,000 in 1923), with cocoa coming 
second in this group and bananas third. In the small Central American 
countries the same conditions are still more marked. Finally in the 
islands of Cuba and Jamaica the plantation system reaches its highest 
development, for there the exports are practically all plantation products, 
either foodstuffs among which sugar is far and away the most important, 
or tobacco. The high development of plantations in the northern 
parts of Latin America is due partly to the tropical climate and partly 
to the fact that this region is near the densely populated parts of the 
United States where the demand for such products is great. In Mexico 
plantation products still play an important part, for in 1919 sisal fiber 
accounted for about $40,000,000 among the group called “leaves and 
fibers,” while sugar figures among the exported food products. Minerals, 
however, rise to great importance just as they do far to the south in Peru 
and Chile. Petroleum accounts for about half the mineral exports of 
Mexico, but most of the other important minerals aside from coal and 
iron are well represented. 

The Contrasted Imports of North and South—In the matter of 
imports the countries of Latin America show the same marked contrast 
as in exports. This is evident in the following table, which shows the 
approximate annual imports per capita: 
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Argentina and Chile, 1923 Cuba, 1923 
Clothing materials and shoes.................. $18.00 $18.40 
Machinery, metal manufactures, ete........... 15.70 22.00 
Foodstuffs (not including narcotics)............ 2.70 34.00 


The people of Argentina and Chile import large amounts of clothing, 
about $90 worth per family, for they are comparatively well to do, 
but have few factories. The Cubans, being also prosperous because of 
the sugar industry, import practically the same amount. On the other 
hand, the farmers and cattle raisers of the southern countries do not need 
so much machinery and metal wares as do the sugar planters of the 
northern islands with their mills, tramways, and other appliances. 
When it comes to food, the people of the far south are practically self- 
supporting. The islanders, on the contrary, are so busy producing sugar, 
tobacco, and cocoa that they import more than 12 times as much food 
per person as do the Argentinians and Chileans, or about $170 worth per 
family. In other words, the people of the southern countries of South 
America display a healthy economic system in which they feed them- 
selves, send staple food supplies to other countries, develop simple man- 
ufactures, and run their own business in such a way that gradually they 
are likely to become more and more independent of other countries. As 
one comes north in Latin America, however, the plantation system 
becomes more and more firmly established. The people do not raise 
enough food for themselves; they largely produce luxuries or products of 
secondary importance rather than necessities; they depend on outsiders 
for guidance and capital in their simple manufacturing; and their 
dependence on other countries becomes steadily greater. 

The Distribution of the Tropical Commerce of the United States.— 
The importance of the trade between tropical countries and those of 
higher latitudes is steadily growing. This is natural in view of the dif- 
ferences in the products of the two regions and the increasing demand 
of prosperous manufacturing regions for raw materials and luxuries 
from warm countries. The way in which the tropical trade of the 
United States is distributed among the various continents and the 
extent to which it increased from 1913 to 1923 appears in the table on 
page 498. 

In 1913-14, during the last normal year before the war, the United 
States sent $22,200,000 worth of goods to tropical Africa, nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent of our total exports. In 1923, when conditions were settling 
back to normal but were still a good deal disturbed, this country sent 
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only $12,200,000 worth of goods to tropical Africa, an amount which 
was scarcely a third as great a percentage of the total as in 1913-14. 
If Europe had been in a normal condition in 1923 and had been able to 
buy as much as usual, Africa’s percentage might have been even less. 
Obviously, our exports to Africa are relatively falling off. On the other 
hand, the imports of tropical products from Africa rose from $4,300,000 
to $15,200,000, but even in 1923 amounted to only 0.4 per cent of the 
total, so that the trade of the United States with tropical Africa is 
almost negligible. In Col. I and J, imports and exports have been — 
added together, while the last column shows the percentage by which 
the actual value of the total trade with the United States increased 
from 1913 to 1923. Since prices in 1923 were more than 60 per cent 
higher than before the war, an increase of 3 per cent in Col. K really 
means a large decrease in the total trade of the United States with 
tropical Africa in 1923, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM TROPICAL 


COUNTRIES 
E ' Exports AND 
XPORTS ImMporTS IMPORTS 
| 
A B Cale By E F G H I J K 
| 
: | 
Tropical 1913-14 1923 1913-14 1923 1913-14 1923 % 
Regions of | & 
Cel _ = _ g 
a ace wa 8 ae a 
= oOo ol oo +] °° al oo ww ~~) S 
aos) Bs dog a ly Bclemeeled lee malnaul low sia aan 
aS on a8 Vy a8 oy a8 a eS aS & 
ae (el ASM} Le 20 oe Se) Ore Ae ATE. o 
=A Be 12) a=) =0Q =) =A a) =O =0 ke 
g ag o a o o 3 =| o 
2 04 a ay a Ay a 4 a a a 
i] 

HALT Gai enter 22.2) 0.9 12.2) O.:3 4.3) 0.2 15.2] 0.4 26.5 27.4 
South America. 56.3) 2.3 | 103.0} 2.5 | 142.4) 7.2 |) 237.3] 6.3 | 198.7 | 340.6 7 
FY ea ie se 3 wo] 185.7) 2525 | 105.51) 2.6 47.6) 2.3 | 286.1) 6.2 | 183.3 | 341.6 6 

North America 

and W. Indies} 210.7} 8.6 | 464.0] 11.3 | 299.7] 14.9 | 685.8 18.1 510.4 |1149.8} 125 
Allcontinents..| 424.9} 17.3 | 684.7] 17.7 494.0) 24.6 |1174.4| 31.0 | 928.9 |1859.4! 100 


Applying the same kind of reasoning to tropical South America, it 
appears that on a percentage basis the exports of the United States to 
the part of South America north of Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay 
increased very slightly from 1913 to 1923, but imports from these regions 
showed a relative decline from 7.2 per cent to 6.3. The net result was 
that the total volume of business (both exports and imports), between 
the United States and the tropical part of South America remained 
nearly steady, for the increase in prices accounts for much of the seeming 
gain of 71 per cent. 
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The Ligh figures for the business of the United States with the tropi- 
cal parts of Asia and North America indicate that southeastern Asia 
and the East Indies on the one hand, and Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies on the other hand, are the great sources of tropical 
products for the United States. They are likewise the chief sources 
for Europe. Moreover, there was a real increase in the trade of the 
United States with these two regions, as is indicated by the large per- 
centages in the last column. If we exclude from the North American 
figures an increase of about 70 million dollars in the importation of 
petroleum from Mexico, on the ground that petroleum is not in any 
special sense a tropical product, the figure for North America in Col. K 
becomes 112. 

In 1923 the wholesale price index of the United States for all com- 
modities stood at 154 according to the Federal Reserve Board, the figure 
for 1913 being 100 and for 1914 only 97. On this basis the tropical trade 
of the United States with the various continents suffered the following 
- percentages of increase or decrease: 


PNET ECA Bees che Sine enc tare: AER eae TIs Eee 34 per cent decrease 
SLOMUUH ow Is GON IMTOE IEA Ab 6 sp we metals amen c Ones 10 per cent increase 
INTs 2 wen Se owe mcrae aati nec Caen Ee eT 19 per cent increase 
North America and West Indies...... 44 per cent increase 


Why Commerce with South America Increases more Slowly than 
with Tropical Asia——The figures given in the preceding table 
show that while in 1913-14 the total trade of the United States with 
tropical South America ($198,700,000) exceeded that with tropical Asia 
($183,300,000), in 1921 the figures had been reversed ($299,400,000 
for South America against $379,600,000 for Asia). In view of the rela- 
tive nearness of tropical South America to the United States and the 
constant attempts during the last few decades to stimulate South 
American trade, these facts present one of the most important business 
problems for both the United States and South America. A study of 
the relative importance of the tropical products imported into the 
United States in 1913 and 1920 will help in understanding this. 

Among these products sugar and molasses are already so widely used 
that a rapid increase in production is not needed. The increase of 44 
per cent in imports from 1913 to 1920 was largely due to the disturbances 
of the Great War which caused this country to refine sugar for countries 
that formerly bought from Central Europe. The growth in the demands 
of the United State can be supplied with comparative ease by open- 
ing new plantations in Cuba and the other parts of the West Indies and 
Central America where the industry is already well established, and 
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where there is a fairly large labor supply. The demand for coffee, the 
main tropical import from South America, increased rapidly perhaps 
because of prohibition, but it is doubtful whether this will continue. 
On the other hand, the increased use of automobiles and the utilization 
of rubber in many other industries is causing the demand for rubber to 
increase enormously in spite of fluctuations from year to year. Formerly 
nearly half the world’s rubber came from Brazil, but most of it was from 
wild trees. To supply the present demand huge plantations are needed, 
and these have been established in the East Indies not only because 
the climate is favorable but because of the large supply of fairly good 
labor. Moreover, trade follows the flag, and European flags fly all over 
southern Asia and the East Indies. 


CHIEF TROPICAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Amount 
in 1920 
Value (1913) e ‘G 
Ari dat lacort Deon Stataliaal Approximate Amount, Expressed 
1920 in 
Abstract 
Percentage 

of 1913 
% pues and molasses...... $163,350,000 | 9,489,300,000 Ib. 144 
OLECO Sette, «os ace or tee sige 119,450,000 | 1,417,063,000 Ib. 163 
(@)elndiserubberewa cee 97,630,000 566,546,100 Ib. 430 
(4) Fibers (hemp, sisal, etc.).. 45,170,000 771,072,000 lb. 104 
(5) Vegetable oils........... 20,090,000 | 260,041,000 Ib. 164 
we Seba and chocolate... .. 18,180,000 344,986,000 Ib. 217 
ar ie 7 naar ee 17,430,000 90,247,000 Ib. 101 
® oe (bananas)..........| 15,400,000 39,319,600 bun. 85 
ULIMIS spore cktee ens ae ek La ee 15,170,000 142,341,000 Ib. 155 
(10) Cabinet wood. ........., 7,380,000 67,000 M ft. 74 
(11) Spices eda etath sith cvateet we 6,190,000 60,918,000 Ib. 104 
MOG Rice yrs) Back a ee 6,100,000 | 142,951,000 Ib. 57 
GUS) RIN UCS Agere aos Arte eee 5,000,000 299,907,000 Ib. 667 
af eats OR es ees 2,900,000 269,000,000 Ib. 149 
VOY cricte ste ts cc eee 2,800,000 667,500 Ib. 93 

CG)eSagotapiocann se. uae 1,190,000 Sir Baa ae, ee ae 
Gi MadigolsA Lor! .. ldee 1,100,000 919,000 Ib. i 
(18) Quinine (bark).......... 360,000 4,067,000 Ib. | 145 
de ey eae $544,890,000 | 


The need of the United States for fibers such as hemp and sisal 
for use in making rope and twine has increased scarcely more rapidly. 
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than the population during’the past twenty years. The same is true 
of the demand for tea and spices, while the demand for bananas, rice, 
and indigo has actually diminished. Certain other products including 
cabinet woods and ivory are imported in smaller quantities than formerly 
because the easily available supply is depleted. The tropical articles 
for which the demand is increasing—and will apparently continue to 
increase significantly—are rubber, vegetable oils made largely from palm 
nuts, cocoa and chocolate, gums, nuts (especially coconuts), dyewoods, 
and quinine. South America might supply all of these, but they demand 
steady plantation labor. South America has a labor supply which is 
both poor and scanty. The Indians, as we have seen, are not good 
workers. The Negroes and the mestizos, or mixed Spanish and Indian 
stock, are generally considered more competent but cannot be relied 
upon. They work to-day and loaf to-morrow, which is one reason why 
tropical Africa and South America play so small a part in the world’s 
business. The best tropical labor in the world appears to be that of 
the rice-raising and millet-raising people of southeastern Asia and 
the East Indies,—the Hindus, Chinese, Malays, Javanese, and others. 
The 20,000 Hindus brought by the British to Jamaica and the 130,000 
in British Guiana are among the reasons why the production of those 
regions is relatively large. The Asiatics and East Indians are perhaps 
not so efficient man for man as the Negroes and Latin Americans, but 
they are more docile, easier to handle, and as the result of living for 
generations in regions of dense population are much more steadily 
industrious. Since southeastern Asia contains a vast reservoir of rela- 
tively reliable tropical labor while South America contains a much 
smaller supply of less reliable labor, South America is at a disadvantage 
for all plantation products which can stand long transportation. In the 
old days when it was a question of finding wild rubber, wild gums, wild 
quinine, the Indian was as good as the Hindu, but now when transpor- 
tation is cheap and plantations are the order of the day, the Hindu, 
Chinese, and’ East Indian labor supply is a great asset. Thus the 
supply of plantation products for the United States tends to come more 
and more either from southeastern Asia because of the labor supply, or 
from Central America and the West Indies because of nearness plus a 
labor supply poorer than that of Asia, but better than that of tropical 
South America. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


1. On a map of Latin America outline areas of (A) tropical forests; (B) semi- 
arid grasslands; (C) deserts; and (D) great altitudes; shade the remaining area. 
How does this area compare with corresponding areas on similar maps of the United 
States, Europe, and Africa? 
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2. The relative scarcity of population in South America. List all the countries of 
the world which have a population (A) more than that of all South America, (B) half 
as large. How does the density of population in these countries compare with that 
of South America? 

On a map of South America shade lightly the countries having a density of less 
than 10 per square mile, and heavily those with a density of 10 to 17. (Table 1 C.) 
Do the same for the United States (Table 2 C), Europe, and Africa (Table 1 C), and 
draw comparisons. Explain the causes of the sparsity of population in South 
America. What effect has density of population on business? How is the sparsity 
of population in South America evident in Table 4? 

3. Asa source of agricultural products, how does South America compare with the 
United States?. Use Tables 1 B and 2 B as a basis for deciding how the production 
of South America would compare with that of the United States if the efficiency per 
farmer were the same. 

Suppose that the number of farmers in the United States is 50 per cent larger than 
in South America. Then in Table 11 A, if the production per farmer in the United 
States were the same as in South America, the production of the United States accord- 
ing to the ratio of the number of farmers would be about 273 million bushels, but 
actually the ratio is 10 times as much. Find a similar ratio for each crop, and also 
for the animals of Table 14. In what sort of farm products does South America 
fall far behind the United States? In what is its production per farmer about like 
ours, and in what does it far excel? Explain the causes of this. 

4. Discuss the products named in this chapter which South America produces 
abundantly and the United States not at all or in insignificant amounts. Explain 
their climatic optima, their mode of production, and the economic or other conditions 
which help to cause them to occupy a different place in the United States and South 
America. 

5. On a map of Latin America draw heavy vertical lines proportional to the pro- 
duction of each country in vegetable food products, lumber, minerals, and animal 
products, or if desired, use the classification in the table in this chapter. It may be 
necessary to translate the items of the tables into the same units (the value). How 
does your map compare with a similar map of Africa or the United States? Consider 
the possible future development of the Latin-American areas, in view of the physical 
features and present products. 

6. What justification is there for the widespread idea that South America is rich in 
minerals? From Table 25 make a list of the minerals produced in South America in 
amounts corresponding to the following percentages of the production of the United 
States: (A) over 100 per cent; (B) 50-100 per cent; (C) 10-50 per cent; (D) 1-10 
percent; (#) notatall. Find how far the low figures in South America indicate lack 
of resources and how far lack of exploitation. The Atlas of Commercial Geology 
published by the U. 8. Geological Survey will help you. 

7. Get as much information as possible about the manufacturing of South America 
compared with that of the United States. Use the tables in this chapter and Table 30 
at the back of the book. Try to classify the manufacturing industries of South Amer- 
lea as given in ordinary books of reference according to whether they are primitive, 
simple, or complex. Where does each kind occur and to what extent? 

8. Study the relative excellence of the systems of transportation and communica- 
tion in the various countries of South America. Prepare an alphabetical list of the 
South American countries and make a table from the figures given in each of the fol- 
lowing columns, 33 B, C, K, F, H, and 34 Band D. Prepare a second table of the 
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same kind, but instead of the figures from the tables in the book insert the rank of the 
different countries on a scale from 1 to 10, as can easily be done by study of your 
first table. Add the ranks of all columns for each country and put the sum or 
average in a final column. A low figure will mean that on the whole the system 
of transportation and communication is good. Use your results as the basis of 
an isopleth map. Interpret your map and its relation to business. 

9. Compare the amount of foreign commerce in different parts of South America 
with the systems of transportation and communication. From Table 39 B and G 
combined draw an isopleth map of the per capita foreign commerce of South America. 
Do the same for the per capita commerce with the United States, Table 39 E and 
J. Compare these maps with one another and with the map of Exercise 5. How do 
you explain their resemblances and differences? Does active commerce cause the 
development of systems of transportation, or do transportation and communication 
systems cause commerce, or do other cause give rise to both? Discuss this whole 
question, and prepare a written report on it, illustrating your report with other maps 
not mentioned in this exercise. 

10. Repeat Exercises 1 to 6, using Central America, the West Indies, and Mexico, 
instead of South America. 

11. Make a study of an individual country, product, activity, or business oppor- 
tunity in South America along the general lines of Exercises 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Chap- 
ter XXIX. 
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PART V. 


TABLES 


SOURCES OF TABLES 


(Note: Numbers following names indicate tables for which the various sources 
have been used, in whole or in part.) 


1. American Telephone and Telegraph Company.................0+.- 37, 34 
2. Annuaire Internationale de Statistique, 1917, 1920................... 7,9 
SA ULOMOULLVe NdUstbleds Heb.205, 1925 5aeia eaunae ede ethene ear nee 34, 37 
4, Canada Yearbook, 1922-23, and Census Reports 
2, 3, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 27, 30, 27 
5. Income in the Various States, National Bureau of Economic Research.... 45 
6. International Yearbook of Agric. Statistics, 1923................. 9, 11, 12 
Vem Nuineralelncustnys duningel O23 a emer een ic ec te ioe een ae ee 26 
RUePresidentsyeroclamation, JUMeiSO cL O24 ee. syetsls)suegsl cya een eeusp ele 1 
O), isnvssraavenas: Sere Btovel ie, TPES oe wo Ricodidwg SA doo boo co bce Gout 1, 4, 5, 9, 40 
United States Government: 
iQ), Anadiguilgme neem orl, WONG). 5b omen do ccocan aon coopcce saved anol ndox 10 
ieeAoriculture Vearbook, pl OZ0R a se... sy stter-teterarcitsyeret- tse irra 10, 35, 36 
(eeAoniculture Vearbooks: 1921s ig ciy tyr ae celeste toe tster ee ice (rennet heen 11 
TRY, oNenatouilinnes YRe nd oeolic, IPR) Gob ann bccodsagbec mando sqehaduoooo soo uS 24 
14. Agriculture Yearbook, 1924...11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 45, 46, 49 
HRA tlastot. Commercial Geology nei oe oe seuss acer rege ois Ace ore enact tere 29 
16. Birth, Still-Birth and Infant Mortality Statistics............-....+4+:- 46 
17, Census Reports... .-.-..- 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 17, 20, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 46, 47, 49 
(ee “Chinon MCRIAOONS, o 5 4 boc cco cue oU Aen sounoou Mum smo cr anB po Ope ob 40 
1OW Gomimnerce angdeNavi sa vlOlews aera teat een tele tele = eke terrace eke 34, 38 
OOe Fisheries, BUTCAU Of ooo) ous class wins es wice on walnis «rie neces nme ane oie 22 
21. Foreign Trade of the U. 8., 1924 (Dept. of (Commence) pemeeerertes 42, 43, 44 
22. Geological Survey, Reports of .........--- sees e er eee eee eee tees 26, 27, 30 
Da Nine ReORE TOL UHELS, ect Som rie nen +o eedechenarers Sim guatttS 2 nok ws aie AR 26 
24. Mortality Statistics, U. S. Census... . 2... eee e eee eee eens 46, 47 
25. Retail Prices, Bureau of Labor............ sees e eee eee ene e eee 47 
Os, Siniteiiaall Nosh IRPPE. ce dc scone seco dseusbco poUP oo con ae cout 34 
27. Statistical Abstract, 1923...... 1, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 33, 37, 38, 39, 41, 46, 49 
OS, Viierdlel Nileaeineve, Pie «opens sua osonds aeogUebE = OOo CuSm coool i O, #9) 
29. Zon and Sparhawk: Forest Resources of the Wale: nec beatae 23 


Special attention is called to the fact that separate indexes to illustrations and 
tables precede the general index. 
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NOTE ON METHOD OF PREPARING TABLE A (THE 
WORLD’S CHIEF PRODUCTS) PAGE 9 


A. General Method. In Table A, page 9, the units in Col. B are 
generally those employed in statistics published by the United States 
Government. They differ somewhat from those used in the world 
tables in the Appendix. 

Col. C is based on one of the following: (a) Average farm price in 
U. §., first of each month, 1920-24, per Agriculture Yearbook, but in 
minor cases a smaller number of years, or only the census year, 1919; 
(b) for articles not produced in U.8.; average import price in New York, 
1920-24. No allowance is made for freight and commissions, for prac- 
tically all products of this kind are raised by cheap tropical or oriental 
labor; (c) the price of metals in U. S., 1919-3, is calculated from the 
tables in Statistical Abstract of the United States. 

In Col. D data as to animals and plants are generally based on 
averages for 1921-4, as given by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the International Institute of Agriculture, supplemented by 
the U.S. Census, 1920, and Zon and Sparhawk’s Forest Resources of the 
World. For minerals only a single year, generally 1923, is used, as found 
in The Mineral Industry During 1923, supplemented by reports of the 
United States Geological Survey. The original data for Col. D appear 
in Tables 11, 13, 22, 23, and 26 in the Appendix, but small amounts are 
often added for minor countries not there mentioned, and the data for 
China are only rough approximations. 

B. Special Features. (Numbers refer to location in Table A.) 
1. Rice. Average farm price, U. S., 1920-24, $1.11 per bushel (45 Ibs.) 
of rough rice. One pound cleaned rice = 1.62 lbs. rough rice. Hence 
1 lb. cleaned rice is worth at least 4.1 cents. Allowing 10 per cent for 
cleaning, this becomes 4.5 cents. 

3. Hay and forage. Value of forage per acre reckoned at ratio borne 
by an acre of hay to an acre of forage, WAS 1919! 

5. Wood. Saw timber, firewood, and pulpwood reckoned separately 
according to values given in 1920 U.S. Census. 

6. Garden vegetables. Reckoned by two methods giving approxi- 
mately the same result: (1) Per U.S. Census, 1920, per capita produc- 
tion in Australia and Canada being reckoned at same value as U84 
Europe 60 per cent. of U. 8.; rest of world, 20 per cent. (2) Foreign 
Crops and Markets, April 30, 1924, gives acreage of onions in 18 countries. 
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Assuming that onions form same percentage of minor vegetables in 
whole world as in U. S., the total vegetable production of the 18 countries 
was estimated and a rough allowance made for other countries. 

9. Grapes. Based on world total of wine per Int. Inst. Agr. 1923, and 
scattered data for grapes used fresh and for raisins. 

11. Millet. Based on area under cultivation in British provinces of 
India per Imperial Gazetteer of India, with equal per capita allowance for 
native provinces. Average yield per acre about 650 Ibs. Chinese pro- 
duction estimated as equal to that of India and that of rest of world as 
75 per cent as much. 

12 and 21. Beans and peas. Based on 1921 Yearbook, U.S. Dept. 
Agr. and Foreign Crops and Markets, April 16, 1925. For China and 
Indo-China production is estimated at 200,000,000 bushels of beans, 
equal to crop in Japan, Chosen, and India, and 20,000,000 bushels of 
peas. Statistics for beans and peas are so unreliable that the U.S. Dept. 
Agr. has recently omitted them except for U. 8. 

17. Sweet potatoes and yams. Foreign Crops and Markets, June 11, 
1924, gives approximate production for Japan, 172,000,000 bushels; 
Dutch East Indies, 367,000,000; U. 8., 104,000,000; Mexico, Brazil, 
and South Africa, approximately 1,000,000 each; Australia, 500,000; 
China is assumed to produce as much as the countries mentioned above; 
and Indo-China, Siam, India, Africa, and South America aside from 
Brazil, as much more. 

18. Apples. Foreign Crops and Markets, Dec. 10, 1924. Published 
data usually include only the commercial crop, but the crop for home 
consumption is generally about the same size. Data are available for 
only 11 countries which appear to produce 470,000,000 bushels out of an 
estimated 600,000,000. 

20. Bananas. The U. S. averages about one banana per week per 
person. A bunch of bananas contains from 100 to 150 fruits. In many 
tropical countries almost every family has a banana grove and several 
bananas per day are eaten by almost everyone. Other tropical people 
have no bananas. It is impossible to estimate how many belong in each 
group. The total number of tropical people is roughly 470,000 ,000. 
The figure given in the table is based on the assumption that, on an aver- 
age, tropical people consume seven times as many bananas per capita as 
those of the U.S. This assumption is little more than a guess. Aver- 
age import price of bananas in New York, 1921-23, $.45 per bunch. 

21. Peas. See 12. 

22. Tea. Half the world’s production is estimated for China. 

23. Olives. Price as in Spain for 1920-23, plus one-third, or approxi- 
mately the import price at New York. 
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24. Berries. Commercial crop in 1919 in U. S., per 1920 Census, was 
valued at about $60,000,000. $90,000,000 is added for home and wild 
crops. Europe, aside from old Russia, the Balkans, Italy, Hungary, 
and Spain, is reckoned at the same per capita production as U.S. For 
rest of world an arbitrary allowance of about $100,000,000 is made. 

26. Peanuts. Forezgn Crops and Markets, April 5, 1925, and Oleagi- 
nous Products and Vegetable Oils (Int. Inst. Agr.) 

28. Citrus fruits. Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 19, 1924. 

30. Coconuts and palm oil. Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils 
(Int. Inst. Agr.). Zon and Sparhawk in Forest Resources of the World 
estimate that there are 240,000,000 coconut trees in Asia, Oceania, and 
America which yield 7 to 8 billion nuts per year. In Forezgn Crops and 
Markets, April 6, 1925, the average number of coconuts per tree in the 
Philippines, 1909-1913, is given as 23. Average value of nuts is based 
on import price in New York and local price where coconuts are raised 
in Florida. Data for palm oil are based on an estimated production of 
400,000 long tons in 1919 (Int. Inst. Agr.), with allowance for some 
production not exported. ; 

33. Milk. Fairly full data for 21 countries in Milk and Milk Products 
(Int. Inst. Agr.) give 31,420,000,000 gallons as the production of 240,- 
000,000 cattle. The 357,000,000 cattle in other countries are estimated 
as producing only 15 per cent as much milk per head as do the others. 
Allowance is also made for milk of sheep and goats. . 

34, Cattle. The world total for cattle is fairly well known, although 
estimates must be relied on for China, etc. For 14 main countries given 
in Int. Yrbk. Agr. Statistics, the calves under one year of age number 21.4 
per cent of the total cattle. Many calves, however, are killed before 
reaching one year of age. In the U.S. the cattle slaughtered from 1921— 
23 amounted to approximately 28 per cent of the average number of 
living cattle on the first of the years in question. Twenty-five per cent 
is assumed as the average annual production of calves that live to 
maturity. 

Average price in the U. 8., 1921-25: milch cows, $60.81; other cattle, 
$29.80; all cattle, $42.00. This last price is used for U. 8., Canada, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, where the proportion of milch cows is 
about as in the U. S. For Europe, where the percentage of milch cows 
runs higher, a price of $46.00 is used. For the rest of the world, where the 
percentage of milch cows is small and the majority of animals are kept 
for work or for beef, $36.00 is used. 

35. Swine. In the U. S. from 1921-23 the approximate number 
slaughtered under Federal supervision, under other supervision, and 
with an allowance of 2 per cent for unregulated slaughtering, was approx- 
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imately 110 per cent of the number of animals living on the first of each 
year. This ratio is used for all countries. 

36. Sheep and goats. In most countries data for sheep and goats are 
separated. Where they are not separated, the figures for a few countries 
have been divided in proportion to the ratio of sheep and goats in all 
countries. According to the average for 12 countries (Int. Yrbk. Agr. 
Stat.), the lambs under one year of age number 35 per cent of the total 
sheep, but many lambs are killed before reaching one year of age. In the 
U. S. the sheep and goats slaughtered from 1921-23 appear to have 
numbered approximately 42 per cent of the total. This figure is used 
in calculating the yearly production of the flocks. 

37. Eggs. The production of eggs per fowl per year from 1921-23 
in the U. S. is estimated by the Department of Agriculture as about 
4.6 dozen. Since many countries fall below this, the average for the 
world is assumed to be 4 dozen per year. 

38. Poultry. Forcountries for which no data are available the poultry 
are roughly estimated as being 3, 35, etc., as numerous as the inhab- 
itants, according to the fractions in Col. Table 13, in Part V. 
These estimates are little more than guesses, but are inserted to obtain 
a general idea as to the world importance of poultry compared with 
other animals. Since the total of these estimates amounts to only 16 
per cent of the world total any errors which they contain do not affect 
the general magnitude of the values for poultry and eggs. All data for 
poultry include ducks and geese as well as hens. 

39. Fish. Based on data issued by U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries, Feb., 
1925. The difficulty of using these data may be judged from the fact that 
the value per pound in Germany in 1919 is given as 1.4 cents and in 
Denmark, 1922, as 10.0 cents. Again, the fish caught in China, Chosen, 
and certain unnamed Asiatic countries are valued at $34,000,000, but the 
Japanese catch is put at $89,000,000. The Japanese price per pound 
(3.6 cents) is approximately the same as that in the U. S. (3.2 cents). 
If the data for China included not only the recorded commercial catch, 
but the vast number of fish caught locally, both in the ocean and in the 
streams and ponds, it seems as if the Chinese value must at least rise 
well toward twice that of Japan. Hence the Chinese value is given as 
$150,000,000, the other data being as in the table of the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

41. Horses. In 7 countries for which data are given in Int. Yrbk. 
Afr. Stat., the colts under one year form 7.25 per cent of the total number 
of horses. This figure is taken as the annual increase for horses, mules, 
and asses in calculating Table A. Values are estimated at the U. S. 
census ratios in 1920 (horses, $91.00; mules, $145.00; asses, $11.40). 


NOTE ON METHOD OF PREPARING TABLE A dll 


In China it has been assumed that a million of the animals recorded as 
horses, and a million recorded as asses, are mules. Where mules and 
asses are given together, it has been assumed that one-third are mules. 
‘The value of all the horses, mules, and asses in the world at the rates 
here given amounts to over $11,000,000, compared with $23,000,000 for 
cattle, $3,500,000 for the swine, and $4,500,000 for sheep and goats. 

42. Hides. The annual number of hides is assumed to be the same 
as that of young animals. The wholesale value of hides and the per- 
centage of different kinds purchased by the boot and shoe industry in 
the U.S. were as follows, according to the Census of 1919: 


Percentage Value 
Wattle: hides tem soe-as ae oe er aoe: 18 $13.80 
ELorser hides reteset ne 2 4.33 
Calizandykidshides.- seer sees 10.5 5.78 
Goat skins (chiefly imported)....... 45 1.49 
Sheep and lamb skins.............. 18.5 1.20 
Oh errs kin geemewee ioe vit ek coe. esc 6 1b OUI 


The farm price, 1920-24, has been arbitrarily assumed to average one- 
third of the prices given above. On the basis of slaughter-house records, 
calves have been reckoned as forming one-third of the total number of 
cattle slaughtered. No allowance is made for animals that die and are 
not skinned. Pig skins are not included, because of their slight 
value. At 10 cents apiece, if all were used, which is by no means the 
case, they would be worth $20,000,000. 

43. Raw silk. Data are available for production in Mediterranean 
lands and for exports in the Far East. Ten per cent is added to the Far 
Eastern exports to represent local consumption. This gives China far less 
than the huge figure given by the Int. Yrbk. Agr. Stat. and given in 
reduced form in Table 11. The price given in Table A includes not only 
raising the silk, but winding it into filatures and transporting it to New 
York. Even so, it is presumably lower than would be possible if the silk 
were raised in the U.S. 


All Metals.—The figures for the metals represent amounts and values after 
the ores have been smelted and otherwise treated to separate the metal from the 
ore. This is really a manufacturing process. The work of separating the metals 
from the ores is in several ways like the threshing of grain and the curing of hay, 
tbat is, it is a necessary preliminary to any use of the product. It is, however, far 
more expensive. In the case of iron, for example, the value of the ore at the mine 
in 1923 was $240,739,000, whereas the value of the pig iron smelted in the United 
States, which represents practically the same ore, was $935,909,000. The values 
of the metals in Table A are based on the data given in the Appendix and derived 
from the U. S. Geological Survey and The Mineral Industry in 1923. 
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TABLE 3—UNITED STATES AND CANADA: RACIAL COMPOSITION 


Foreign-born whites in the United States by country of origin, 1920, and population of Canada 
by racial origin in 1921, per 1000 population. 
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Missouri...... 4 4 2 3 19 7 6 D elise cites 2 ii 
Montana...... 22 13 43 8 20 14 10 i 1 Be pe 26 
Nebraska...... 6 4 26 3 BH ney 12 BVI mart ey 4 2 
Nevada... cfu e: 28 13 19 13 16 10 2 OO Peak > as ee: 15 
New Hampshire} 14 18 9 2 5 reli 59 10 Foe dite 106 
New Jersey....| 21 21 Ké 11 41 48 27 52 5 Ope 3 
New Mexico... 4 1 2 1 5 3 1 6 1 2 45 
New York ....5..) “17 27 10 6 43 36 56 56 1 11 
North Carolina. 1 
North Dakota... 5 3 84 4 22 a 49 ja eg 24 
Ohio sc heeds ee 11 5 3 4 28 37 11 13 1 | 
Oklahoma..... 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 Us chests oe | 1 3 
Oregon.. . 16 5 35 9 21 6 9 1 aie Fee 5-3 Bee 22 1 
Pennsylvania. . 16 14 3 3 28 41 23 27 1 2 
Rhode Island. 52 37 12 5 7 13 15 70 5 60 
South Carolina.||>;...c.12. 2 ee ee eee. ya | eka ey 1 1 
South Dakota.. 6 3 51 7 26 v 18 Dla eoo 7 
Tennessee. .... i: cL al Ree Hie cre rer, 1 1 : 1 
(yO Ris celeetitenand 2 1 2 1 8 4 2 Beller Rh gh ae 9 4 
Utah. a 41 3 36 9 10 2 2 Hen eS eh 3 2 
Vermont...... 13 8 5 1 3 6 4 14 1 70 
SVITMIIIS wae ere os 2 1 Lot's Waris 2 1 2 Di -aflew a oranesy 1 
Washington....| 23 ré 63 8 21 8 8 Li eek 32 
ES MIE GEE eel ee eae ey] Pen lle 1 1 a bao 1 
Wisconsin..... 6 3 35 8 65 34 10 6 1 7 
Wyoming..... 22 5 23 3 18 14 8 b | Bs ee 7 9 
Unirep Srates| 11 10 13 4 21 20 16 18 1 11 5 
Alberta....:.. 480 116 80 75 93 20 80 7 
British Columbia} 636 104 41 55 196 7 16 18 
Manitoba...... 457 117 15 112 83 30 97 4 1 
New Brunswick| 474 176 6 401 (eal nega 1 1 
bbe fl Scotia... Me 104 3° |.183 53 3 2 3 2 
MtAMGy mse: 5 133 1 103 49 7 7 12 
Prince pees : 
Island.. j 642 + Rate De 138 3 
Quebec. . 111 40 1 803 3 1 2 8 1 
Saskatchewan. 417 112 75 86 143 27 104 1 1 
CANADA.. ..| 429 126 20 295 46 9 25 8 1 
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TABLE 4—WORLD: CITIES OF OVER 200,000 POPULATION (1924 OR 
NEAREST AVAILABLE DATE) 


Continent and 
Country 


gy pt: 


RIN Owen ore tosis 


Changsha........ 
Chungking. ...0. 3; 
Foochow.........- 
Hangchow........ 
PamikOw ees el) - 
a ee ae Pen ne 
N anking.. Hae 


Suchow 2... .--. 


India: 
Ahmedabad....... 
Bangalore. oie. ..-- 
Benares.... 
iBone Goumiolods 
(Giikowint: Boe aocce 
Cawnpore......-- 
Colombo.......-- 


Hyderabad....... 
Karachi. 


ers tees ee 


TROY OFF aw tegen 

Yokobama....... 
Java: 

IS SEA VA ie neared cess? 


Meheran . gies 2: « 
Philippine Islands: 

Manila.........-- 
Russia in Asia: 


Mashikemtics sis sic< 

Gas find ooieicisae 
Siam: 

Bangkok ec ecie + 
Straits Settlements: 

Singapore......... 
Turkey: 

Smyrna. sesso 


AUSTRALIA: 
(Adelaide tm. sere. 
Brisbane.......-- 
Melbourne......-- 
Sydney....+s..-. 


Popula- 


: f : Popula- 
tion, in Continent and tion, in Continent and 
Thou- Country Thou- Country 
sands sands 
Brecee: Ttaly: 
ustria Catigniaerenrresnet 
207 WANES Seip oqjood nc 1866 Plorence. . a... 
Belgium: Genoa nan acco: 
445 ANtWerpities «= stir 301 IMilanve ncn mehr. 
791 Brussels cscs as steers 787 Niaplesi rae cs 2 -osrs 
Czecho-slovakia: Palermo 
PraguGic recast ce 676 Rome 
300 lobe, | Gy Dong 221 Trieste aoe 
900 Denmark ANSISUSE S ne arsccRO o 
536 Copenhagen....... 561 Latvia 
539 France: Riga savcooset tie» 
391 Bordeanixiies- 5 oi sieiae 267 Nethentc nds: 
340 WAGs Poetectcusgs taverns 201 Amsterdam....... 
1647 TOM ee ncsaosete wee orensns 562 Tage fees, a 
625 Marseille a a ee 586 Rotterdam 
402 BNIB eeweeds oar sey eseers 2906 Norway: 
284 Germany Oph sitchin isis 
924 Berlinevereeract el 3804 Poland 
1500 Bremen... - + 270 Daw wise neo rentye oka 
500 Breslau.........-- 528 Lodz 
800 Chemnitz. 0005... -* 304 Wiarsaw. se. socies 
Colognes: cieiacsas os 641 Portugal 
271 Dortmund 2.- -< 295 Lisbonsees/: sescle = 
Dresdem\coe-. sta). er 588 Oportopesnr eee 
274 Diisburea.ceee ee 244 Rumania 
237 Diisseldorf. .....-. 407 Bucharest........ 
198 LOPC Vis 5 polos Gaeics 439 Russia: 
1176 Frankfort 433 Kharkof.......... 
1132 Hamburg 986 Kieving: aess2 so. 
216 Hanover 393 Deninerad). ....5 4. 
244 Kiel gamers abr nearer 214 Moscowenee mee 
304 K6nigsberg.......- 261 Odessacmon ous ss 
404 eID zie ee deinen 636 Spain: 
217 Magdeburg......-- 286 Barcelona.......-» 
232 Mannheim.......- 229 Madrid..........- 
241 INunich etnies 631 Vialemel arrive cake 
527 Nirnberg. re 362 Sweden: 
349 Stencineetreer- lise 233 Stockholm........ 
Shutteartie serine 324 Turkey: 
609 Great Britain: ; Constantinople.. .. 
591 Birmingham....... 919 (with Scutari) 
430 BiraAdlord ct eo = 286 
1253 Cardiff citi. «+ eae 200 NortH AMERICA: 
2173 BListolencen eee ves! 377 Canada: 
423 Edinburgh pee Le 420 Montrealacscaiee 
Glasgow..... 1034° Toronto. 426+ «jens 
306 Kingston. . 287 Cuba: 
200 Leedsiagacses 458 avian arsc eter 
Leicester 234 Mexico: 
250 Tiverpoolescs..-< >> - 803- Mexico City...... 
london «5. a=: 4564 «|| United States: 
“d 200 Manchester.....-.- 731 See Table 6. 
220 Newcastle.......-- 275 
Newport (Mon- Soutrn AMERICA: 
285 TROUPE oie esis = 275 Argentina: 
Nottingham....... 263 Buenos Aires......- 
250 Plymouth® <..-.' - 210 Rosario.....-..-- 
272 Portsmouth.. ast 247 hae. 
328 Salford cascismer 65>: 234 Bah 
Sheffield... 491 (Ss. “aalvndony, 
Stoke-upon-Trent.. 240 Para (Belem)..... 
400 West Ham. 301 Pernambuco 
Greece: (Recife) same 
426 Athens and Rio de Janeiro.. 
Piraeus...@....... 426 San Paulo........ 
425 Salonika , 500 Chile: 
Hungary SantiagOwcc ysis = 
279 Budapest........-- 1929 Uruguay: 
236 Treland: Montevideo.....-.. 
853 Belfast... 429 
981 Dublin 435 


* List probably incomplete. 


Popula- 
tion, in 
Thou- 
sands 
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TABLE 5—EUROPE: PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN TOWNS OF 


OVER. 50,000 
Per Cent, Urban Per Cent, Urban 
Country 1913 1920-24 Country 1913 1920-24 

A B A B 
Atsttia sotinmoyeh ices 14 35 Latvia. eo oe aS 
Belgunmntatern chats. cose 19 19 Lithwantatees ines .haveies lomens ionic tere 
ete. Netto CT See 34 5} Netherlands®*. ...0....0.% 30 32 
CFECHOBIOV ALIS cise ers |e Deitel oe ove 9 Northern, Ireland <..: . o|) Gee es vice 34 
DONINAT KC He ec ees Hele .s is 3.5.0 22 23 NOL Way Ata aiars cca 13 15 
1 Ohya Fie Soe cher atcion Sees 48 56 Poland yr cciy 0: cic ehele ed ee 13 10 
PRSth ODM Apis 6 ateisisus 2, 210-s-ailfeast ng ayes 7 Portugal soten s0.aeese = 11 1l 
Lone te IB 26 Gare aioe 5 8 ) FRimmaniacees sats ween 9 of 
IBTANCEM Ta teat cicatasiye ed 21 21 Russia yi ce Sane 9 3 
GOritan ys eels o 43 coisas 25 30 Scotland. 5 ....02. a ote « 38 41 
Greece aid tes ccinee ue 9 13 Spaintecete «thn aes 14 18 
PUN GET Yate calc Sorte as 5 22 Sweden soc... +\s,5; 1 12 13 
Irish Free State........ 18* 14 | Switzerland........... 15 20 
EMBER cas chad’. shoes aoe 16 15 || Yugoslavia........ (Selrbia 3) 4 


* Old Ireland. 


TABLE 6.—UNITED STATES. CITIES OF OVER 100,000 POPULATION, 
AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS, 1920 


A. B. AS B. 

Fopulae x obular 
tion o ion 0 
Popula- Popula- 

City and State. tion, Sa ras City and State. tion, main 
1920. | District, 1920. -| District, 

1920. 1920 
PAKEON; © HIO'S si cntndiee tte tek 208,435 285,113 ||Nashville, Tenn......... 11S, 342g oan ‘ 
PA Dam ys aN Nac alctone «anc cere PLS S440 NT ds os Newark*Nitd 8.i.\5-. sent ce 414, 624g Sans 
Atlanta, Ga... + <sceo ws «.-| 200,616 | 249,226 ||New Bedford, Mass...... TAU 272 tee 
Baltimore, Mdic ans «sce 733,826 | 787,458 ||New Haven, Conn.. s 362,537. | oc oeeoe 
Birmingham, Ala........ 178;8064) save. New Orleans, La. .-| 387,219 397,915 
Boston, | Mags)')\elecie sone 748,060 |1,772,254 ||New York, N. Y. -.-|5,620,048 |7,910,415 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 143 655m ace oe NorfolkiiVad < c<:eee con LIG Otte [ee ete 

BATTAIO, IN. - ¥ chow oe 506,775 602,847 |}Oakland, Calif...... seme s | 226,201 (8) 
Cambridge, Mass........ TO9:604 tise Omaha; Nebri.c.<csauk sc 3191.60), 12. 
@amden wn. J... cctetres sc 116.3000 tee Paterson sivat. 6.5.6 £35,875) oe eee 
RE OIGR OM i, rotaa aid hoes 2,701,705 |3,178,924 |/Philadelphia, Pa......... 1,823,779 |2,407,234 
Cincinnati, Ohio -.-| 401,247 | 606,850 |/Pittsburgh, Pa........... 588,343 [1,207,504 
Cleveland,,Ohio......... 796,841 925,720 ||Portland, Ore...... weces..| 258,288 299,882 
Columbus, Ohio......... 237,031 | 260,338 ||Providence, R.I......... 237,595 | 444,228 
DallasaCexasst oh acne oe VOS.O76) foo. cia3. ReadingnPas2 0% acoe. * 107784" (ewe cose 
Dayton, Obion. s0ccr ne. aoe WOZ 5500 Ie ooo nce Richmond, Va......... Py ee yey dal leas aa 
Denver, Colo... west. st 256,491 264,232 |/Rochester, N. Y......... 295,750 320,966 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 1264685 as Boke Salt Lake City, Utah..... 118,110) lean eae 
Detroit,, Micha 2. sme tes ck 993,678 |1,165,153 ||/San Antonio, Texas...... LGL3TZO" leer 
Fall River, Mass......... 20485 0 certo San Francisco, Calif...... 506,676 891,477 
Forth Worth, Texas.....: 106 4820 teres. Scranton, Pa IS%, 190) |e bane 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... LSC ;OD4E eee ea’ 2 Seattle, Wash 315,312 | 357,950 
elartford, Conn ssn... cat TOS, O36 cence 6 Spokane, Wash 104,437.) | Fees 
Houston, Texas.......... 138; 2768 = Sans; Springfield, Mass 129,614 | "ase 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 314,194 | 339,105 |/St. Louis, Mo 772,897 | 952,012 

Jersey City, Sado oS OM Ge 208; 1088 site foe St. Paul, Minn.. 234,698 (2 
Kansas City, Kansas... .. 101,177 (1) Syracuse, N. Y i Bye Fer ally | Se 
Kansas City, Mc........ 324,410 | 477,354 ||Toledo, Ohio 243,164 | 263,717 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 576,673 | 879,008 ||Trenton, N. J 119.2801 oe 
Pouwvilla, Wve weiss sce 234,891 318,159 ||Washington, D. C 437,571 506,588 
Lowell, Mass............ 112.7507 2. eee Wilmington, Del LLO 16S eon ae 
Mempiiamhonnhw te raee| 162,801 ties cee Worcester, Mass 170,7545) Raeer ee 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 457,147 | 537,737 |\)Yonkers, N. Y 100,176: [eee 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 380,582 | 629,216 ||/Youngstown, Ohio 182,358: |e aene 


(1) Included with metropolitan district of Kansas City, Mo. 
(2) Included with metropolitan district of Minneapolis, Minn. 
(3) Included with metropolitan district of San Francisco, Calif. 
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SECTION III—OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE 7.—WORLD. PERCENTAGE OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
POPULATION ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE 


(Data from other countries not available) 


Source: D. 


Continent and Country. 


Egypt 


Union of South Africa. . 


_ Asra 
British 
British 
Ceylon 


Tad ity ions tes oes 
North Borneo.. 


HOrMOSAi. ») is ses aere ke ss 
Philippine Islands...... 


Russia 


In ASigis ois $00 


AUSTRALASIA 


France 


England and Wales... ; 
Finland 


B. 


Percentage 
Engaged 
in Agri- 
culture. 


mHoOnw 


wmwnrDo 


POWWOER OO 


ore 


Continent and Country. 


EuropE—Continued 


Hungary 
Treland.. 
Ttaly2ioc 


Portugal 


Scotland 


G@anadainccicietelets Heise 


VRIMAICH Rye ate ras, sia.e wioheucks 
Porto Rico... KAO DIOS 
United States...... stage 


SoutH AMERICA 
Argentina. ....:.. OEE 
rot Nae yet photos Brahe he 


Trinidad and Tobago... 
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B. 


Percentage 


POOIOAPRAWONAD 


WOH AC 


NTO 
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TABLE 8.—UNITED STATES. OCCUPATIONS, 1920 


Source: B. 


id oe ‘suonjednosg [PROM H| OM | AAMM \OTOCoAM|NHHOMOHO! ANS Hh |ROMHADNOS! Ha | 10 
a - [RUIQ|IVAFSOWS| Aro | HOMES [Minwmesis|HwO HoDEI MODs OAS Att [taoanns| now [XK 
a : nm 
2 
3 SS Se a PE i he SC SE be eed ES Po en EU Gace ee 
a ee SODTAMOG (SE CONTS yg ey oe es ca oes alte erase hee nee ON Me ve | 00:0 Ge Sa vas 00 C9) 1) rt rol ACS CS COD ND | v= 00. 60.09 | RED RLM fa hose 1 1G) 
3 PUL oYSaMIOG|H NOON! SHr | MOHSS |POWSOOS/anOMoNam| Mans noo HONASHOS! WrS | w 
Z 
i) 
af Ee “aotarag [KRM] ota | roan |ONMTON/OAnMoMnAM| MNOn AKO |awarcaronm| mon [a 
3 [Buorssajorg|9 AH sodia| Siow | wioinwin |\OCHOOOOS| Haat! cooaAg oomed foosoones| con | 
& t 
8 
ai 6 DOOArr| AGO | HMAdtH [OM tOANS|MOWROONS| Conn miner lWaoandrol ano lo 
iS S0TAI9S ONGNd SNM! AAR | den JHRHOONNIROMOnRHA| NOOO BRAN laneRonn| Ano | 
2 
Fs 
o z AOENSIO] HOM | RMMON |OMOHHOHN|ROWDOMODM! ORIN Hood jaowmooon! ono |r 
5 OPEL corr saa! aria | SOeAG |HANGONS|HAnraMmBcal Mowe Oran |woracenr| aaa |o 
to ae [nian an! ree Sn onal Bn aml nnMe Sol 
Z ne ee SS a Se ea 
eG g ts AtrHno! S190 | inMdtAH |RADORDON|RMORHMADS| aNow imate. jomawnoamn| non | 
6 LOWBHOCSUBIL Ooms] anno | Rr iod |RKerowmnaloonndtown| wodios treom lornnannn| aawo |x 
D . 4 4 
rd 
ee ee er ae a ee ee ee ee ee Ae |S el ee ee 
6d ie *sataysnp 
Be Dana an | ANmadt |Nomannaloumdtmocos! nono Noms laoaoman = 
& at TEora soo, Binssiowid Soo TOMA [NAN palpchoe MMOANNHAN ree mae Soe g baie Po tee mace inp) 
° pues ZuLInjoenuByy 
& SS Ss ee a ie ee a 
5 a ‘seu, [tat oo| amr | Comad |[PROOROM/OHOHAHND! CHa aro lotaotonmwn! mno |o 
16) JO UOIPBIGXTIANHOSS| COD | NNMMHO |HHHOOOM SAATOSSS| CANS Cnn |RMODSHOSO] HOM |A 
re =e 
a 
; “£18010 .moMNMMO| Rind | COON |\+nODHHRlaTOMMAHA| CHOMO 12m0D lOnannnam| ma © 
Pu aise el AY MAMAS [OOOOH AIDoINN| Wei Stat |FFRBAFASAR| GAZ IA 
oO pue oinyjnousy 
: az PAQ |amacrn| agar | momam |4nnomoar|oonNawne| waco AWAD INCCHRHRKR] naw la 
ABAPS pus SIVOR OL Jorn ananr| SNS | HonweO lanmamadclomonneom,| +RIg OnNer foaisnacon| oan [a 
oUZza Sa[VuUlIT JO UI) TIiINAMaION NAN SANS PARRA INANTHANMANN MAHAN AAS shen han han ianianhen han! aN nN 
a<h< 
<a fae 
ZOD AQ Jannaco] +a | trmoe |randanan|rowonoon| aioor RASS jarrnwnnom| mHo |a 
<A 28 pus SIBOX OT IWononn| com | anwow lamer onna|aooomnwon] Noaw RRO |onnoHOHH| CIO lo 
a&§ SIIB JO qUED JegiMRROOO| DOR | RORSK [ROR RREE|ROERRERE| NRRR Renken |RKORRRRO|] ONS |B 
Fa EE STs eee Tecins A 6 = Ae TS Penk (ARCO at Le Wl conae'y eS heise wre Saree Sa Le ee he = 
a aes : 
-& -Bo- See oe ere. ee Ee at a Hee Ce i Bae ee = eee i taiiteteat Sei ots state 3 
‘sa iy dead oracle 204 2) .ishen eat of at te ae ieeties ee Shey af ei Qhs toein Oe . 
done. ted a SiS o epey 4 Ske ad ate Pg ok BS Ea Sie a 
3 “o woe oe ete Ripe ro Wego Hee cor los Sete Tyee 2 Sel Bao Rte Bical a, ruta a) aah ich cen a 
“Be 0 se SB 58s 8 oO *Ma8 + =| bo = ea: OM = ep oes 
a gees) woe [lee aa So BAAS lea arods -| 232 | 268: |B 6805-53) wig | 8 
af gaoges| Se | daha (2-3 Seg sade leas! See | fae: |e igsad -S] 268 |e 
os SDeSSc| eee | oS 88s |EegeShe aragoaee SGa9 | shad [efc5,ces| Gse |* 
- B 7 = 3 = Fo BS os a 
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TABLE 9—WORLD: THE USE OF THE LAND, 1923 


Continent and Country 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA 


AREA UNDER CEREALS 


AFRICA: 
Algeria Rinne lace ced nye 
Egyptians eek apes 
Morocco (French)... . 
AUIS aie ie. oe ees ee 
Union of South Africa, 


ASIA: 


India: (British)... -. + 
India (Native States) . 
Indo-China (French). . 
JADAN ach crete sis wrens ale 


AUSTRALASIA: 
PAuntrala crac cc chereste 


Europe: 
AUStTIA A Sesinicieaieiaete oc 
BGleiuin ee cto os, ctehenire 
Bulgaria otra. oan 
Czechoslovakia....... 
Denmiarlses.c-t;- 6st ere 
sth onigcicmiters tte 
Winland!sa,ctsiokce Smee oe 
Francesc cc ceeds. 
Germanynjaie one lee oh 
Great Britain........ 
Mun garyee a sci ete 
Irish Free State...... 


Euxemberg.; 0... ..: 
Netherlands......... 


IN OR WEY iii: evident re 
Polandieonto cs Seas 


UUs gD laine. ein. es 


BDO ait ck ecws we 


Cubatenaren csc 


Soutu AMERICA: 
Argentina <1 te nec. 
Chilenh ance stte we wae on 


A B Cc D E F 
Percentage|Percentage 
Arable Permanent Wood and Other of of 
Land Grass and Forest Land Arable Total 
Pasture Land Area 
9.9 1.7 5.7 82.9 64.9 6.0 
2.2. (bicol So. cetera 97.8 48.4 ea 
8.9 20.0 2.0 69.6 92.2 8.2 
25.4 0.7 8.8 68.1 39.9 10.2 
Och ~ 1 laity oer 0.2 96.7 68.4 2.2 
12.4(?) (7) | (?) (?) (?) (2) 
21.9 (72|.3) 5.8 (?) (?) 
22.53 \o)| 2 an sets sa) feta eee Ui hay & 65.0 14.5 
4558" ih anlar 12.9 46.41 32.3 24.0 
SSO ey ee eer 13.2 30.91 47.8 28.1 
ok A Re eteta tae 35.8 57.1 87.2 6.2 
203% «welll Moeace tt ss 48.4 30.9 70.9 14.8 
42.5 (16). 5) 41.0 
0.9 Onn 16.2 82.2 93.3 0.8 
Wek, ti Anaad ca 3.8 95.11 54.9 0. 
3:0 OM i aterdocten 25.7 eri s 22.3 0.7 
2253 28.2 37.8 ip If 58.7 13.1 
39.8 16.7 23.1 20.4 57.3 22.8 
BL .7 3.2 29.5 35.6 65.2 20.6 
42.1 18.5 | 33.2 6.2 54.0 22.7 
62.2 12.8 8.5 16.5 45.7 28.4 
23.4 41.2 20.5 15.1 52.7 12.3 
6.1 crew 60.0 30.2 37.8 2.3 
41.8 20.0 19.0 19.2 48.9 20.6 
42.6 16.9 34.8 5.7 54.5 23.3 
24.9 54.0 5.3 15.8 45.3 11.3 
58.9 23.3 14.0 3.8 68.7 40.5 
21.9 68.1 i ley g 8.3 26.2 5.7 
42.9 De!) 18.0 Aeee 53.4 22.9 
25.1 25.0 26.7 23.2 52.1 13.1 
43.6 15.4 30.9 LOSS 48.7 21.2 
28.2 38.2 7.3 26.3 49.2 13.9 
37.4 50.5 1.0 sie | 32.0 11.9 
25 1.0 23.0 73.8 25.7 0.6 
S55TQ OW Taeetenacn mar 23 kek toe teal 25.7 
35.0 21.6 22.0 21.4 
36.2 64.9 27.8 31.1 90.2 32.6 
19.2 5.3 30.2 45.3 90.4 17.4 
31.7 36.1 14.0 19.3 48.3 15.3 
9.3 7.2 55.0 28.6 43.3 4.0 
26.4 16.7 23.8 33.1 10.9 2.9 
25.7 16.9 30.6 26.8 70.5 18.1 
2.5 0.4 25.0 T2.1 15..5 1.9 
4.8 2.6 13.1(?) 79.5 8.2 0.4 
3.2 14.8 12 69.2 9.0 0.3 
24.8 46.0 
17.6 16.6 28.9 36.9 66.9 11.8 
LZ ok 20.5 36.1 26.3 52.6 3.8 
2.5 13.5 6.7 tino 35.6 0.9 
4.4 81.6 2.3 Ue ee 74.4 3.3 


1 Inclusive of permanent grass and pasture. 


TABLE 10.—UNITED STATES. 


TABLES 


AND RACE OF FARMERS, 1920. 


Sources: B and D. 


State. 
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USE, VALUE AND TENURE OF LAND, 


Baie dD: E 13 Eis Eas whee ede Nee, Dir M. N. 
g : a er 4s b, 
a A 8 Sale a 5 a| & op ua 3 
Sia ae) ss) cl 8 ele 12 ee alten 
° s me he < Oa Nel aS| ag b a | ra) are} 
eile sl 8 luweloe| del agl sel Sal Sal 2s |2 | ae 
Bre [Carey ty O98) Sh) 6] BS] BS pel oe ee) Ss 5° 
BE | 6 Z| © oF! of] SC] Sa SH] es] Ke ae 3 7 & 
ms Sq 3 sols Fao) ey §/ °o8 S ro] (S) & 
2 {8 bal 3 jaa ae eel eke BiGeleg) Sh | | ge 
oS lag > > S] > 8] Ss] Sa] Sc] Sm] Sm oe oe Ss 
B| o5| oS Ayes w om 62) 62] $8] ol Fo a ¥S D 
ov! w is oF oA] ws] oF] OS] of] Ge] Se aI ag sravies 
O8] ss] sol se | sal s5/ OSI OS OS SS! OS 9 K cs 
@| $l Fe KOS Ho! Ho iS) iS) ag SO) oO 
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76} 39/% 2,698]/$. 21|$ 43/41.8] 0.3/57.9162.4] 0.4 Germany |37.2|Negro 
582) 72) 23,418] 27) 180/78.9} 3.1]18.1/82.9]10.7] Mexico 6.4|Indian 
75| 40 3,974} 35) 65/48.4) 0.3/51.3/68.0] 0.9] Germany |31.1|Negro 
250| 10 29,158} 95] 175|74.4] 4.2/21.4/65.3|29.0] Italy 5.7| Japanese 
408} 129) 17,966] 31] 88/75.6] 1.5/23.0/83.2]15.9] Russia 0.9| Japanese 
84| 31) 10,019) 53} 100/86.8] 4.7] 8.5/66.0/33.6] Germany | 0.4|Negro 
93} 14 7,903) 45) 86)/59.3] 1.4/39.3/87.9| 3.6] Germany | 8.5|Negro 
112} 43 6,116} 38) 53/71.3] 3.4/25.3/72.0| 4.1] Germany |23.9|Negro 
82} 42 4,366] 35) 63/32.9] 0.5/66.6/58.0| 0.1] Germany |41.9|Negro 
199} 107) 17,008} 61] 135/82.3] 1.8/15.9/83.8]15.0] Germany | 1.2|Indian 
135} 115] 28,108) 164] 213/55.9| 1.4/42.7/90.5| 9.3] Germany | 0.2|Negro 
103} 81] 14,831} 105} 150/66.9] 1.1/383.0)96.6]| 3.1] Germany | 0.3|Negro 
157| 1384] 39,942) 200) 257/57.1| 1.2/41.7|85.0115.0| Germany |....}........ 
275| 185) 19,982} 55] 90/58.7| 0.9/40.4/88.7|10.4] Germany | 0.9|Negro 
80} 52 5,587) 49] 95|/66.3) 0.4/33.4/95.0] 0.4] Germany | 4.6]|Negro 
74) 42 4,354| 38) 65/42.3] 0.6/57.1/52.6] 1.7] Italy 45.7|Negro 
113) 41 5,609} 21} 56/94.2) 1.6] 4.2/90.9] 9.1] Canada nidioed ache so yee 
99) 66 9,678] 55) 82/68.5| 2.6/28.9/84.0] 3.3] Germany |12.7|Negro 
78| 28] 9,389} 51] 103/87.8] 5.1] 7.1/71.7|27.9| Canada 0.4| Negro 
97) 66} 8,976) 50) 80/81.1) 1.2/17.7|75.0/24.6) Canada 0.4| Negro 
169} 120] 21,221) 91] 120|74.4| 0.9/24.7/62.2/37.7| Sweden 0.1/|Indian 
67| 34 3,546] 35] 49/33.6] 0.4/66.1/40.5) 0.2) Italy 59.3|Negro 
132} 94] 13,654} 75) 110/70.4| 0.9/28.8/95.4] 3.2] Germany 1.4|Negro 
608] 191] 17,095) 20] 48/87.2| 1.6/11.3/71.2]/26.9] Norway 1.9|Indian 
339] 186! 33,771] 79| 150/56.0} 1.1/42.9]/79.9|19.8] Germany | 0.3/Indian 
745] 188] 31,546} 25) 110/85.3] 5.3] 9.4|/65.2/28.0] Italy 6.8|Indian 
127| 34 5,782} 18] 64/90.6| 2.7] 6.7/87.2|12.8] Canada Beeville o:cttraccond 
77) 52] 10,499] 62) 104|/73.7| 3.3|23.0/76.0|22.3) Italy 1.7| Negro 
818} 58] 10,896 8} 60/86.3] 1.5)12.2/88.9] 4.6] Mexico 6.5|Indian 
107; 68 9,879) 38) 84/78.5| 2.3)19.2|86.4]13.3] Germany | 0.3|Indian 
74| 30 4,634| 43] 87/56.1| 0.3/43.5/71.7] 0.1] Germany |28.2|Negro 
466] 316] 22,651) 35! 49/73.3] 1.1/25.6|52.7|46.7| Norway 0.6/Indian 
92| 72] 12,060) 86} 132/69.3] 1.2/29.5|93.8] 5.5] Germany | 0.7|Negro 
166| 94 8,649| 37] 6348.6] 0.5/51.0/87.4| 3.0] Germany | 9.6|Negro 
270| 98] 16,304] 43) 130/79.4) 1.8]18.8/80.5]18.3] Germany | 1.2/Indian 
87) 59 8,551] 41] 86/75.9| 2.2/21.9|92.6] 7.2] Germany | 0.2|Negro 
81] 33 8,238] 44] 105|79.5| 5.0|15.5|76.5|23.0}] Canada 0.5|Negro 
65| 32 4,946] 52| 82/35.1] 0.4/64.5/43.4| 0.1] Germany |56.5|Negro 
464] 244] 37,835} 64] 108/64.1] 1.0/34.9/70.6|27.2)| Germany | 2.2|Indian 
77| 44 4,953} 41] 90/58.6] 0.3/41.4/84.5] 0.3) Italy 15.2|Negro 
262| 72) 10,200}. 28) 72/46.1) 0.6|53.3/75.0| 6.8} Mexico 18.2|Negro 
197| 67] 12,130} 42} 135/88.0] 1.2|10.9|/83.0]15.5| England 1.5|Indian 
146] 58 7,661} 20] 59/86.4| 2.0/11.6/86.9/13.0] Canada 0.1|Negro 
100} 51 6,425| 41! 73/73.2) 1.1/25.6/73.5| 0.9] England |25.6|Negro 
200} 108] 15,952} 60] 150/79.5] 1.8]18.7/68.3/29.8] Sweden 1.9|Japanese 
110| 63 5,687| 32] 75/82.6| 1.2|16.2/98.5| 0.9] Germany | 0.6/Negro 
117} 66] 14,143} 73] 125/84.3) 1.3|14.4/71.2/28.5| Germany | 0.3 Indian 
750| 134| 21,235} 18] 70/85.1) 2.4/12.5/84.5|14.4| Germany 1.1)|Indian 
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TABLE 18—UNITED STATES AND CANADA. ANIMALS 


PER SQUARE MILE. 
(U. S., 1924, Canada, 1922) 


AT aa diets cine vies thats oe 
PAT UB OT Sena p RAe epee sore seavese 06 
(Aricamens t.< we stave slals/scace sso usie 
(California pte er. oi ais ore 8 
OLOC AA Opie Pousti cterene. <.0'she artes oe 
Connecticutie. conc. - eer s ste as 
HOLA EEG veh tcus anu egetamer marry 
BE loridamete. gin cree eye seen weds 
Georgia wie fede 6 oni states 
UG NY reer ea ODOC a acne 


RGD EUORY oi tccsts ane Rian os 
TOUS ht ans eins Metin as 


Maryland ro tucce c + siete fries 
Massachusetts.............. 
OVEN Gi ge hay er ohh. shoe re ceneretae clots ai 
Minnesota s <2. 3.72. cu~ eens «oa 
Mississippi 
DEAGOUTIEN GS or ee ee oe ee 
Mion 808i 6iicet aie scien tebe aeete ete cate 8 


New Hampshire 2.0... 1 .. 
INO Wid TSOVi% sc re aieann Seat 
New iviexicos .: fs te onele cates 
ING WAY Okc on. ny pote ae 


Oregon ate on ae ee ee 
Pennsylyania fa.0<: eset oe os 
RhodewMslandiincemusse ete, cc 


WMANSPIIU Eris cisely iene os anatcraces et 
WSBT OUOD are cus. ceveitnimsarect oe 


Wyoming. ..... rerevenaitets 
Unirep StTares........... 


Quebeo:. .te:.0 ea see Br. 


A B Cc D E 
Horses| Mules het ocak Swine 
2.3 6.1 LOeT 8.2] 16.6 
Lit 0.1 0.4 9.0 0.4 
4.1 6.2 9.8 7265) 16100 
2.0 0.4 4.3 8.5 4.6 
3.7 0.3 26 PLL6 4.5 
7.10 eee oe 29.9 8.1 7.3 
12.2 4.6 | 20.4 5.1 | 20.4 
0.7 0.8 LeSulpdigi fed On 4 
1.5 6.4 0.2 | 10.7 |.25,4 
3.0 0.1 2.3 Go 4.1 
20.0 3,0 e2i 53 "26,2 \ev7.o 
18.1 PHS a (ie Bs Opes al 4s Be ae ey day 
22.0 1.7 | 23.3-| 57.5 |161.0 
11.2 3.3 9.2 | 30.4 | 26.3 
8.3 6.8 | 18.3 | 10.8 | 21.4 
3.3 4.0 4.9 (10.8 12.4 
2 Ol heen 6.9 1.9 aor 
13.3 S23 20-8 |p 40..2) 1225.6 
5.5. les Seah 22.2 4.2 6.9 
9.4 Ord We 4 On i) 16. 
10.4 0.1 | 22.0 | 14.8 | 38.6 
3.9 6.6 | 21.6 1 11.4:-) S83 
11.5 5.4 | 12.0 | 27.6 | 50.6 
4.0 0.1 2.5 8.8 2.0 
i) a 1.5 7.9 | 35.0 | 59.0 
OL. \ertsecass 0.2 3.0 0.2 
Sean A. 13.4 3.5 3.1 
8.9 0.8 | 20.4 3.9 | 15.0 
1.4 0.2 0.4 8.2 0.5 
10.2 0.2 | 33.4 7.8 9.3 
3.2 5.3 7.9 5.2 | 20.5 
10.9 0.1 S.o) elke 8.3 
18.4 0.8 | 27.0 | 20.2 | 60.5 
9.1 4.8 8.1 15,0) d2c4 
2.3 0.1 2.5 5.5 2.2 
10.4 1.2 oe t 10..8' |-22:.2 
A. 7 eens a 25.3 6.6 7.5 
2.0 7.0 7.8 5.4 | 15.8 
9.7 0.1 6.3 | 18.3 | 35.5 
7.0 LaBuWele de beta lee. eo 
3.7 3.2 4.0 | 19.9 5.9 
1 Sy hee 1.2 4.7 1 
DEO lriads< 41.3 9.1 5.5 
6.8 2.4 | 10.8 | 10,4 | 14.3 
3.3 0.3 4.5 3.7 3.0 
6.5 0.6 9.3 | 14.3 | 10.8 
10.9 0.7 | 41.0 | 15.3 | 23.4 
LSleeciees 0.5 x Gee 1.2 
LO 44a 4.7 1.5 7.6 
O78 ae 0.9 3.1 0.6 
6B aes os 4.3 8.5 4.1 
SR) eres 5,2 5.6 3.0 
2. Sih deck 6.9 8.3 2.3 
oS th eee es cereal | LOR | 9.8 
Eo. k te 23.8 | 42.2 | 16.9 
ee ee 5.0 4.3 3.7 
12.2 0.1 4.9 | 12.2 6.0 
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TABLES 559 
TABLE 19—AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANIMALS PER 
THOUSAND INHABITANTS* 
(U.S., 1924, Canada, 1922) 
A B C D E F G H I 
: Poul- 
Horses| Mules posal tela Swine | Sheep | Goats | try, oc 
1920 

Alabama Beenie nasis Suche vere le tec en0d 49 128 211 172 347 52 42 | 2,665/10,000 
Amv ona tment octane toe 329 30 | 119 |2,600 | 122 | 2,920) 41 | 1,550] 7,560 
PADICANIGAS Meyer eerste ote 119 179 282 219 462 44 68 | 4,220/16,050 
@alifommial 5. ec low es oes ws 81 16 | 170 | 340| 181 | ° 670] 30 | 2,145/18,750 
aloralotes,. 5b. 384 | 36] 271 |1,202 | 466 | 2,616] 29 | 3,190/15,100 
Gonnectioul. 6.0). 5: DEEN She 96 26 23 Ale wo as 835] 4,600 
WDEIA WaArorctters- co cinsiowree fare + 103 39 172 43 172 AE Mie. oacec 4,490)17,500 
lord as Wee ee et 34 40 | 94] 654] 534 57| 43 | 1,680] 6,750 
RPC OP ATS Ais seis efits s siniig aaaices 28 124 178 209 490 20 36 | 2,640) 8,000 
IGETO oS. 52 15 | 403 |1,060 | 706 | 4,970] 4 | 3,960/20,000 
PRUTVOIS ae cteree thos §. cane see 163 24 173 214 630 79 1 | 4,150/16,300 
TBEGUER ORG oc Mim eS aia oon armen 216 33 254 251 {1,035 235 3 | 5,860/28,400 
LUGE DRE NR sa SS ete ee 492 39 523 |1,290 |3,600 358 4 |11,800|50,400 
AES. AE tes sssce eS ee eS 510 151 416 {1,380 |1,190 174 4 | 9,800/42,900 
PSO TACUL CLC Ve. Penile re ester orsne ieee oust 135 110 231 175 347 289 14 | 4,570/17,500 
MUOUISIANIA hs ose cious sos 81 96 118 270 302 58 49 | 2,225] 7,300 
INVERN Ge oes ceirere sts seller's Ss 3 1030 Ui ehee 264 73 81 PQ Te ieveteteve 1,845}13,000 
MEV ATIC Shojehe, sah ole rayslels Werae 87 22 135 66 167 Gy Wheatacre 2, 550/10, 400 
Massachusetts. ...5.-.5.0.00.. Ren uae 44 8 13 Ell oa.eidien 393] 2,500 
VETO PAIN eh cvstc: ceretsie sisi se oie 133 1 245 147 229 294 1 | 3,040/15,150 
IVIGMNESObR.£ = kecteuie sleeus eve eos 333 4 702 474 |1,232 183 1 | 5,720/25,600 
IWETSSISSID PL efeae oe cte es vlers reisae 100 172 299 296 474 71 63 | 3,740)13,260 
BVEISROUDI es car. stent vere iaveros doe aiiece 230 106 239 549 |1,020 341 35 | 7,520/34,400 
EVE GW DAA eto che, ole ove ac zreveys« Sus 943 16 350 |2,045 464 | 4,035 1 | 3,880)21,600 
BNE DTASIKA ce asc cis 6 us ee ais 637 86 450 |2,000 |3,370 + 540 1 | 9,200/37 ,900 
PRS ALCS eee 5 0. sa. cuctorars winters «s 568 25 323 |4,290 323 |14,330 13 | 2,120/11,550 
New: Hampshire........... 0.5... HA We eso ne 270 val 62 40 9 | 1,770}11, 3800 
ING WoUGISCY siosie dite cetem on acens 19 2 44 8 33 Silsieeveres 845] 4,200 
ING Wa VLOKICO. ais tects cuore ss 445 56 125 |2,680 160 | 6,280} 600 | 2,055) 8,500 
NeW OP Kian anacue sts s sbeig) serene 44 6 146 34 41 D2 ha eaet & 1,035) 5,980 
North Carolina....... 58 95 140 93 369 30 9 | 3,060] 9,700 
iNorthy Dakota... cis sis sur ess 5 ae Oh | 12 855 |1,149 862 437 1 | 7,120/32,200 
ORDO eto ote a x cient sid scye sore Lie ele 120 5 177 132 396 350 1 | 3,580)17,800 
WlAgwOMa a. <1. seats a eiele fess 298 150 257 475 382 38 21 | 5,720/22,400 
(CHIGEGY A osdtolais cease Gas OREon enor 265 16 291 637 251 } 2,420) 160 | 3,280/18,700 
Pennsylvania. « «06060. 56 += ‘Dil 6 118 53 107 BW ee nid 1,750} 8,700 
Rhode [sland a... west ce « - SU ees 43 11 13 | fownesie 440] 2,545 
SoutniC@aroung. cent. 10 conta 35 123 136 94 284 11 18 | 2,515] 7,650 
SOUtA DO AKOLA a. hides cece Py130 21 735 |2,120 |4,120 | 1,030 2 |10,950|47,700 
BE BONCESEO si6 a ceecs sch emtis ae) ales 121 135 210 216 445 132 30 | 5,060)20,820 
ERE SUE Cs ote ica, eas cialis Sia oj) oA soe 2 195 170 212 104 307 646] 349 | 4,075)15,050 
MUG PAE oc percce ocne Me seteve ura eevee 245 6 208 795 20 | 4,630 62 | 2,180]/12,710 
BVrerimOn Glererstin ctv etetelic aiayale Bietene se DOT Wontar 1,070 246 142 E36) ola re 2,310/14,650 
VEN abo thin. G8 Otade eee Rod. tek 114 40 179 173 237 149 3 | 3,550/15, 380 
WMS IMS bOM Go feie che fis sis sie eo ene 153 15 205 172 138 362 5 | 2,660}/15,750 
BUMESGARV AT SUITS ope ects, 6 occ ice noe 100 9 142 218 166 316 4 | 2,860)14,840 
SWASCORSIT 5 cis. 355 ss wie een oe 218 1 816 306 466 127 1 | 4,470)20,250 
SVE OMI TP a cyeie irs cte @ ous leis Gin ieee 830 14 226 440 550 |12,930 9 | 3,320)16,300 
Unirep STATES (AVERAGES). 143 49 229 358 491 353 31 | 3,370/14,980 

per ba eee eee ate eral kn OSO" ll acoueterets 857 |2,765 |1,362 YAU Bacto oe 1,185 

British Columbia............ AAD | eer tete err 131 440 92 LUO Nerenntarons 4,200 

VL AMPbOD Gr es iereeres ols a yxue whe © 5 a0 O84 ys cotatesis 426 827 397 OE eeisots 6,130 

_New Brunswick............. USOU | Seca e 376 404 219 COT Nererciete 3, 220 

INO SO. COG oiglane aa atvolen cia pS ei et 278 334 92 GZS eae 1,915 

ESEU DTS aie We cebebwe energy Grea aro DEB oo nee es 427 552 537 340]...... 4,820 

Prince Edward Island........ CYP qalbody o tress 585 |1,036 ALGole tel OS| ee ers 9,520 

@tlebecw aettsecunselmcls ete: AG2 eee 440 374 321 ASBP sw es 2,800 

Saskatchewan a... vor secs 1,752 14 700 {1,760 864 DOAN ee 13,000 
CaNnapDA (AVERAGES).....- 407 1 418 666 436 SOLE ged 4,770/21 620 


* In Canada relatively unorganized districts with less than 1 inhabitant per sq. mi. are omitted. 
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TABLE 20—UNITED STATES AND CANADA. AVERAGE PRICE 


daho ances tone aan seee re 


AEON GUO. 55 ofa'e civ ciara map heres 
OWIBIGUE Seradritrs ew cvnare eater © 


Marylands sfc 5 cna cccts antler 
Massachusetts............- 

IMEOBI GAIT, fsraleo so Oiate ots winter aes 
Minnesota. 03.5 sens soe ee os 
Missiseippiis’e. acne necctens 
Missouri: G-%:c4. cote a sistent 


New Hampshire............- 
ING Wid Or SEY’). erates «ave cine eevee 
INOW MOXICO: Vio Herd sc deste 


Oreron eens deo ya pcash cise cex 
Pebnsylvania®...2 se e0s.as 8. 
Rhode Island............... 


IVINEINIG ris .c tata. wee kn 
Washington i25-s acct cee os 
West Virginia... ....cccees 
WRISGOREIN Ns si aisles Ais’ «Sveti: 
WiTOKhng con ete bea 

Unirep Srares (Averace). 


‘Quebeor. wticdes sown ances 


E 


Swine 


OF ANIMALS 
U. S., 1924; Canada, 1922. 

A B C D 

Dairy Beef 
Horses | Mules | Cottle | Cattle 

$69 $89 $26 $9 
58 84 70 25 
51 63 25 9 
76 91 73 30 
40 54 45 23 
2598 | iccerdvreats 78 32 
73 88 60 30 
97 138 54 14 
86 114 30 11 
43 53 50 23 
67 72 59 33 
67 70 57 32 
70 73 58 33 
44 57 49 26 
50 60 37 19 
60 89 37 13 
LIS ec eeast 52 25 
74 92 60 34 
1235 fe adenke 75 27 
82 83 60 26 
75 80 51 22 
61 87 25 8 
46 60 44 28 
30 50 50 27 
55 69 54 29 
54 57 60 24 
10ST hs 8oR. 59 24 
109 122 75 42 
37 58 45 22 
106 110 62 26 
98 118 40 16 
53 63 44 21 
84 88 57 31 
38 58 34 17 
64 71 60 2e 
94 103 61 31 
122.8 }#asthe 80 29 
96 121 36 13 
46 61 47 26 
60 70 31 14 
53 81 33 20 
58 55 58 22 
102 see ean 57 19 
70 90 40 27 
60 66 65 27 
75 84 40 29 
87 84 55 23 
28 51 50 28 
63 81 60 24 
QO ese mecns: 38 30 
LOR ere cack 69 46 
Eg eR Ree 8 42 34 
150s Nh semanas 40 36 
1a Sl decane 45 40 
bh ipa Seat 58 48 
LIB ye llacerenncren 47 35 
ASSP be cc See 45 35 
a ae ae ae 40 33 
BRAS hatte oeay 48 38 
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Wool |Poultry! 
Weight |onFarms, 
per | Average 
Fleece, | Value, 
Pounds | 1920 


Nw ORO ee 


woOoWowane 


SCOPE E ROCCO COCO ORHHOHOHnSs 


0.99 


RPOWONOCUN OK OOEN RK FP WON DOO ACWONNWAKKFPOWNOIPDODOONMOOCOWUO* 
o 
oo 
a 


Data not available} 


1Jn 1920 the average value of all poultry in the United States was $1.00, and that of chickens $0.97. 


Average 
Value, 
per Doz. 
1919 


we Or Cr Hm Co He Go Co GO 


Me Be CO ee He HR Or Co Co CO Co OO RO HO Hm Or oo co C2 0 He He He OF 
SESEEEEASSASSSRERERESERGERSESHASESERSSRASSSELASS 


eososossssossssosssssosssesssesssessssosesssesssses 
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TABLE 21—UNITED STATES. INDEX NUMBERS OF 
COMPOSITE CROP YIELDS * 


A B Cc D 
Skate Highest Lowest Range from Average 
H Index Index Highest to Index 
Number Number Lowest Number 


1910-1924 1910-1924 1910-1924 1910-1924 


Ba etl SUN SU ewe ma erty axe eh ciéviaye.ne, schon so ace 110 64 46 93 
ENCIEG NEY Se ocoe Gaerne eae ee 116 75 41 101 
PNTICANSAS ewe Racer s.< 35.0 RTs masala 110 66 44 96 
KOcU Onn Ape Peay sey. mers es cocks 110 88 22 100 
RE GLOLAGC OS eae eee ego tad ie. dei Genta 107 78 29 94 
ORMCCLLCUL tes aM APS cin, Bx Davin’ cen 112 94 18 102 
WM elaware ky cee espa ae aes ee nea ave ere 112 88 24 101 
LOS GG kes halts Re, Oe een a 112 91 21 101 
CG CORR Beers Ne Risdon as, ogee Soog Ped wi ses 111 60 51 91 
GSINO pematastey tye) cate. o renee Pains 4 108 79 29 94 
TRUNUI Wath it eke. Geer a gt ok Meee 118 80 38 102 
Jia ENT EOS Stee crepes cee cee oan a ee ae 113 88 25 100 
LONI Ohy, ce. Spe a BOD Coe ee ee 128 82 46 104 
INATS AS Peery Ps haa gona Men eyes ek 129 61 68 101 
ICON GU Chivers ten tae ae toc s SOS NE 109 83 26 100 
IEQUIBIA A eee ryote ids cio eno eT es 107 73 34 95 
NICHT AY SSR oc, cle ener Bb. oI eee eee 122 84 38 103 
WAU es LEW lela a cy cattorce pacha ee ee teorabey oem ee eer 113 90 23 101 
Massachusetts away ensrcboversl saeco e lerare a1 116 90 26 102 
INGE Pyare Aainein Cake eos Saeaee e e 111 85 26 100 
IMTHNES Ot Arse ace ee Gee eRe ee es 123 79 44 102 
INTISSISSID Dire “teresa ores ee ae es 103 66 37 93 
ING DIE EYOST Titles oc eGGee ORIG ce CORRE REL eS oie eae 124 “a 53 100 
NMOIICATI A syste ees: de ae eran, dae ec 107 40 67 86 
INGDEaS Kart ae ri aye aK eae oa ae 137 74 63 101 
UNF ENGR Ue eh Sees Gi eRe ANY SPENT orc ot ot te 126 83 43 104 
INewollampShirersnci cus cars seule oles ese 119 85 34 105 
EMIEWaR ELH OY eras eee tet ee UA ct oioumcn ee ant os 121 88 33 103 
ING We LEXI COnatn se ohiceice ele ccs tee eke 110 59 51 93 
INSU AD Sd SE eee he ee rere ee 111 84 27 103 
INortha@arolin ats ss. detec 6) ocne On 108 82 26 99 
BNiOrt Me ak Ota s ciai.tcputtedosisoar she enn ccs a ors 142 43 99 96 
(QU) a): iy Sori Bets EEE eIEE econ ae ae 12, 89 23 101 
Oar a eeertheieer re ere ern ce wpe supicss ares saueuars 140 62 78 96 
(OVP ORA Ayesha co Cnt ite SCORE En Specie een alalz¢ V7 40 98 
PPENUBY AV AIA cis oct. ohh sos envedy sasetnery qoecens 110 91 19 102 
ihodesislanc tyewsesceee erence sien oes 115 89 26 101 
SousheCarolinayssac seca ce. sis Aa he eae 106 68 38 93 
SoutheDakota gn. 3. ete cseiscansvoe acters = 6 139 48 91 100 
BP ERINESSEC Gri ch eisys. acahessbets Aicie oh ere os 105 86 19 98 
2 RES AENEE Os Seeeet Oh Oey See eee ee eee eae 124 65 59 97 
Hit ln erent Masse cues tel ate aysiors «(are wee ewans Sep abe e's 109 78 31 97 
BV eso) OA Gatley a rorues ceteay es Ga casa a ecsnaitean atone cs 119 87 32 104 
Byrn ane eevee us ocho teuwce: ons. ptete cue cone tens 114 86 28 103 
WASTE LON cy cacdete tse wav igen sister seers 118 68 50 98 
Wiestany AROMA sey, cxcieeuetetene os ree delet eheiens 123 78 45 101 
IWSISCONSIN ccxoeseo cree we ear en Mine erie 114 86 28 103 
NEV RALTR Sieh aivie ence Me enic sonar evs dlieie he a eens 113 65 48 93 

UNG DR CH Uris ee Mew Grito ear Boat cll) ehadetiewebsc. |Il) ihelere due ere scare! ceieyecusVauevsucls 99 


* In computing the yield for each state only the land planted in crops is considered. The yield 
per acre of tbe various crops is weighted according to the relative importance of each crop. The 
resultant figure shows the productivity of an average acre of cropped land in one state or year com- 
pared with another state or year. Irrigated areas such as most of the cropped land in Nevada 
naturally have a high composite index number of crop yields, while places like North Dakota where 
highly extensive agriculture is practiced have a low index number. ; Allowance is made for general 
trends whereby the yield of various crops tends to increase or decline by reason of better culture, 
exhaustion of the soil, ete. 
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TABLE 22—WORLD: QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
(See Note on Table A, Page 507) 


FisHery Propvucts 


Continent and Country 


Quantity, Value, Price 
Year Millions of Millions of | per Pound, 
Pounds Dollars Cents 
Arrica (Except Eaypt).............. ent > i) Wasiacaeee 5.0 
LOR OMe: Scare | gee ae Ae 1922 80.4 8.1 10.0 
ASIA: 
CHING ates rae ces FPG Fae oe ae ie eee eee 150.02 
India and South Western Asia....... CREDLE Got eae Onl. 3 Ses 20.0 
PADAD itn Serres Cob cna tence ae 1918 2,500.02 89.4 3.6 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND........ ester ©.) Res a) ae 5.6 
EUROPE: 
AMBUN A= ELUNGAYY:«) sy) 515 sie sak oe CRs r ASS Or RM ace eer ea Daeg | 
Belgiuta.3.¢ne s:cheit syste: s Geis Sle eee LOT2E Cl aevdastacan. 121. 
Denmark i, 5550 Re ace excel hee eee 1921 185.8 9.9 5.3 
England and Wales................. 1923 1,289.6 65.3 Ten b 
RYances )ccito scare oan eete ee ee 1I97S* foul sete oes 84.7 
Germany panes ota cheater 1919 754.4 10.82 1.4 
Gresco nd: taste saa ee eee 1923 85.03 28.038 3.3 
Trelande scinsreesaenda os One es 5 eee TOZGy ol ees es Bx 8.7 
Ttaly gos ie: tiler curate oe 1916s Tih Ace ome 3.4 
Treland ests sce ae oltre s nite ce eee 1921 53.4 1.6 3.0 
Netherlands: occ tsins eens 1921 373.7 10.8 2.9 
NOL WAY ateerslodis nce tele ences oe cic ieee ie on 1922" | * ase ce 14.04 
Portupalsnmtnansct, serie don oe ce LOT SE Pa Sees § eae 36.9 
RUSSIA cra sicit eteleo kent ac Aenean est. 1,206.02 50.02 4.1 
SSDOUIANG hee tolait suckers rere eh ie 1922 666.6 18.8 2.8 
SDSL a eirsts nara mens homes NES 1920 889.8 Taye 8.1 
PWedenrnmis shes. Cora mea: 1918 300.4 22.7 7:6 
Other Huropes sen ica ten eee COURS. /acels costs 4.8 
NortH AMERICA: 
Ganadaicrh Buttars yahin cot kee eee O22) | ate 27 .6 
Matin America ctsacdscacsadc 4 ate hase batay © Il Foc ee 13.0 
INewroundland cya. dee ee L920: cae eee 35.02 
United States and Alaska............ 1918-22 2,756.6 90.4 3.2 
New England States.............. 1919 467.3 19.8 4.3 
Middle Atlantic States............ 1920-21 863.7 24.4 2.8 
South Atlantic States............ 1918 332.6 5.3 1.6 
COUT Statens pdt. ckcke eee 1918 130.9 6.5 5.0 
Pacific. Coast States,...a0.. ces... 1915 286.2 9.3 3.3 
Mississippi River division. ........ 1922 105.7 4.5 4.3 
Greate bakes cs « autees cay ee 1917 103.8 6.3 Gel 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake. , 1917 2.2 iL 5.5 
JME CIOS 36 OR AOE Re ae a oe 1923 315.4 10.7 3.4 
Sour AMERICA: 
PAT OWING ee atest ofa eoim sho. sea) waved vcrelers est. 48.8 2.02 4.1 
| 


1 Including Faroe Islands. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Exclusive of sponges. 

4 Exclusive of seal and whale products, 
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Colorado ets) tan ease pone 
Utah Sani see ae 
SWS ORIN ry reste clad <0) oe aynirans teases 
PACIFIC (STATES) . 0000 5c sa ceuaeN 
Pesenneton 
Oregon.. 
California! . 


PEM CHERE I Se vie: Pike ches rete a Gee que 


Alberta... 

British Columbia. 
Manitoba.. 

New Brunswick . 
UNIO Wie ies COULS Ba, Fs a van tee a ahost wicca 
Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec. . a 5 Ay hie 
Saskatchewan.......... evs cee 


Millions of 
Board Feet 


11,975 
809 
980 

1,458 
2,268 
1,382 
3,386 
1,543 


1 Includes Nevada. 


B 


Approxi- 
mate Year 
of Maxi- 
mum Cut, 
1870-1922 


C D E 
Lumber 
Cut in |Production) Production 


Maximum | per 1,000 | of 1922 in 


Year, Inhabitants, Per Cent of 
Millions of 1922 Maximum 
Board Feet 

44,510 298 71 
5,709 44 25 
1,112 469 33 

754 405 24 
384 272 25 
385 24 25 
168 37 32 
1,184 21 19 
110 3 9 
2,333 37 14 
268 36 20 
33 5 9 

55 61 25 
5,643 69 31 
990 23 14 
1,037 50 14 
388 4 6 
724 59 28 
1,473 362 38 
913 86 23 

1,224 208 40 

8,750 214 22 

4,300 169 15 

2,342 208 22 

43,389 284 23 

5,177 358 47 

2,102 261 29 

2,228 353 42 

898 496 95 

15,325 636 78 

1,342 272 60 

1,425 956 69 

1,799 606 81 

2,730 1,270 83 

2,111 770 66 

4,210 1,840 80 

2,230 318 69 

240 70 62 
1,699 416 84 
410 521 74 
970 1,870 89 
121 242 74 
126 343 100 
142 40 27 
26 15 27 

33 39 24 

10,581 1,795 100 

5,836 4,130 100 

3,317 3,750 91 

1,721 468 100 
616. Nese eee 7 
4,9184 326 58 
Pacien trae 44 
ERG a 1,900 
ptatrare ieralivt 102 
acetate aveher 700 
<p aaat see 22) 
aioe, tele 250 
Rinkseerer.c 68 
wide were i 275 
PON rin by: 15 


2 Includes Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota, 


3 Figures for 1921. 


4 Maximum cut between 1908 and 1921. 
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TABLE 25—UNITED STATES: CHANGES IN LUMBER PRODUCTION 


LumBreR Propuction, MiLuions ‘ State of 
State of 
or Boarp Frrr Second 
Greatest i 
Production Greatest 
, . : 
: 1922 Production, 
1909 1919 1922 1922 
A B C D E 
Sorrwoops: / 
Yellow pine!e4. 32. 546s... 16.3 3.1 11.5 Louisiana Mississippi 
Movelas fir... ses a. ok 4.9 5.9 6.8 Washington Oregon 
Western yellow pine..... 1.5 1.8 221 California Oregon 
emloclcan eee chee ool 13) 15 Washington Wisconsin 
White pinGc iirc oes os 3.9 ire 1.4 Minnesota Idaho 
ey presseienhs Oo: eas 6 anaes 1.0 0.7 0.9 Louisiana Florida 
DEUCE aiaroniase ayers Se IRA 0 0.7 Washington Oregon 
inGoh,WOwClouhna + Hoomoen Des 0.5 0.4 0.6 California 
Cedars ere ete occ es 0.3 0.3 0.3 Washington Oregon 
Wihite firs am caeaac co ac na 0.1 0.2 0.3 California Idaho 
arGlstrcerchs Gye vce seus si 0.4 0.4 0.3 Montana Idaho 
Sugar pinelco.cna oc. On! 0.1 0.2 California Oregon 
Harpwoops: 
Dehra he sae h.citeoe Serer. 2 4.4 Dadi 1.6 Arkansas West Virginia 
edge UI aa 1)pe es 2s tee 8 0.7 0.9 0.8 Louisiana Arkansas 
Maiplet % ariyes. saws lsh acy i ihe il 0.9 0.6 Michigan Wisconsin 
(CUVEE, Baa ROO DOE ave Oo 0.3 West Virginia | Virginia 
Vellow-poplare.. o:..04.- 0.9 0.3 (De West Virginia | Tennessee 
Birch Stabs sires sapere te 0.5 0.4 0.3 Wisconsin Michigan 
Beeches ai cnece ch atteshns 0.5 0.4 0.2 Michigan Pennsylvania 
PIPE Lorre erate sho tee sealgs 0.1 OL 0.2 Louisiana Alabama 
BULA Aea eR realises Gato 0.3 0.2 Om Wisconsin Michigan 
Basswood..... 0.4 0.2 0.1 Wisconsin Michigan 
TINEA Si eae oe ech ee eS 0.3 0.2 Oma Louisiana Arkansas 
Cottonwood 550.6. ass: 0.3 On 0.1 Mississippi Minnesota 
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TABLE 26—WORLD: PRODUCTION 
(Thousands of Metric 


(See Note on 


A B Cc D E F | G H I J 
i Countr. ‘ : Gold, 
aS * |Alumi-| Anti- ae Coal Copper |Thousands Graph- Gypsum} Iron Ore | Pig Iron 
num | mony | ite Se Onneee ite 
Worip Toratt......... 179.1 | 20.2 |1,177.8}1,379, 714.4 |1,206.8 |17,616.2 |103.0 |5,179.1 |134,298.1 |69, 147.0 
AFRICAN CL OTAL) ieiecs sisal saves « Dix@alieats one 11, 552.6 64 |10,100.8 | 13.1 |........ 2,803.6 1.0 
VAIPOr ieee etscveiere ate ot alln teste let Ml rary 8.91 3.7 TR GA] oo Aa hee as alas 1,490.1 jase seer 
An goliysjatecstatecs eters: c. i161 sll\srelcysie,«|ll cere ania | a asesale nl) gexoialereVptehsiayod] viatscetetel ate CU) Ree AGRA On SGA epe Rec oth. 
Belgian: Kongo’ cs << vrcillec ance clave ne alle ss aegil| ao esate a ety ll vurtatareta' ae iy jean te (eee, on TLS Yeo aceneo 
British West Africa....|......).0..eeJeccee- 178,45|caainens 208 -62)...: xa'-'bs © saistajanll Role e ecole 
Bheyyt were eve: caieteve sclete-wfracetets 6 o]'e Ge Conellinre acbiengll ap eta etalnln aceull ptstelataiatare RS Be Pine or asec ee ce jcoc 
Lat has: RRR Se ari Ato Set aSEIpeiA Gere oe aa locas ccband bre cnc: 0.52 ' 
Madagascar crn erereclcccllinw ett sdie.cm,-z alae ameel| elaine steren ala all ieletetaare 14. 73013.0") osc c8| ee geo eee 
IM atiritiag ox. 2 eo orelsce.c,<\[le-ale eal] crsre'e asolflo gucalevoil -o1e eoais¥ gin, oy chs gl Penge totes ote | 'shscauacaieia revs el ea s'o¥ei) aa ate eleinen leeds a eeea 
MOL OGCO: olets.de oi0)6iain.ssele'ic cre <i] vssacntmcllltetormsate dt serelsuecerate wba evetaretoravetell exarorat aaetata va iseatar tere fa cerauateotieta 396.7 |....c0snee 
MH OGOKIAI(GEG,) avers aserereifles cre atin aida allie ethane 560.0 2.7 647. 5 ca) caw Re) Oo eee 
Somaliland. (British) <.¢.2i|i.o0 #<\t icc esc he arasssmil) cere ceteieta. vere. ciate Mee Nin a eeraiele tf tect eta | arsrern coteret ese gre ot ee 
HIE) a a Renn Emeric naan boo OG. raeteees toa ope cea Re Pee cdi crath a,avetmeeete 845. OUlia:camcees 
Union of South Africa..|oc00. 5 locevccllces os 10,8007 |.cack es 9,143.4 | By ea aie, 0.5 1.02 
(ASTATCLOTAD Eeeatect sect pasecteee 1257 1) 5.0 74,404.6 54.1 938.7 | 30.9 41.3 | 2,507.1 985.1 
Borneo: (Brrtisht) ac /ayccil’s ocr «lhe octerets pale cauarees BE OE ceienre 36 Live, ain) ojage eval wears tere [asc teaiatelova  leaeean oe a ee 
Ceylon er ctsteeine cess < o\la sloere oe cysrssahatilevcvareitt urotbietereees «., |sieisicge eomeiftcleiawei sence 10.73) «.<. cated jean all acre ee 
China Siri. oe cigieyciesitia's || sretorcrae je DA he Pee 21,300.03)........ 100; 08 es a < Peer tee 1,270.02, 150.02 
Chopeliceeteincs tie trie cal ee occnficate care e ceed SLT LOH cadeleecls 75.03) 192015 mere 243.3 99.9 
CYPLUB ee orcas snc soe Sila cawe's| ve watt edane) pvinter tte ae Sul varepere aiere Ome eet tell pemteh anc troaie imei el ire ERC ee 
Duteh Bastindiess.. -|-.0 60 cmc deesies 1,000.0 ))); canons L1G, 9) 5. d cl sar ere a] acne i celereteren 
TNGIg(LOLal) aersehts.ciet |aisieneic| Martens 5.01 19; 316514. seems 383.7 | 10.7 41.31 817.3 645.3 
(British) hisececten|| aceatitactte cc 5.01 OSSIG Teas BE El Gt ees 41,31 817.3 645.3 
CRortugmese))s saab yiere.sieis lle ibsrore aif reietnarella-tecelelennare eve.s: Payereretarn atv] Sra vorlers SRA teem revere Face chee dials] ees eee eee 
Indo-China (French) c/a... silsracicyie| efcokars AC ee Se) CA WP OR) MES et Peer BR 
BRT PAM eeaerar erate ta/ testers ©, ee Vas Crore iat lan dparesates 5 a mate 29,150.01) 54.11 255.5 EL eas oe 19.92 89.6 
Mala vist tes sits eran willie eveneisl| wrecnia all ateretavert D86.4.45 See 13 Batra sl aaatods 156..6'}}osccreeres 
POP SA ee isi ssa isto wae e Icey Sree pne-acastioWiccerelans elk Riemer ar lee ee ol otee he rea lee eae tees SeteeT rere ee 
Phin pwe Leland Syarcl 2craye;a a|icresrene oilisiete ciel © sie ceeteieters erst hs Ghote aime allies oe a hareell Era a ete et ae eee 3 
RGM MIA A BIR serpy farslis storaccs'f states weil tote bees 1276: 01) So aan S| [aioe allie cia endeRrdl| Seeerresvoth eee eae 
SMAI Mote eye Tee ore a5 sn .os 0 a areola eva eral eagu a tesoMl a afale stereo lae™ | rete arafeteicr ates ate corel tara aoe chee 
MEU Que severe startet a c|'<cise ots 0.42)... Sen G80 08 ei eats sls icic cccteiee <P pie erally, flac eH a Te Ie 
AvsrTraLasiaA (ToTaL)...|..... Ont itemeen 14,579.1 10.5 003.475 2.5. 54.3 572.1 55.8 
PAUBUPALG forgaisicnstsieiecs a |lnces wre » Ont hsecear 12, 691.5 10.5 889.0. lona 54.3 572.1 55.7 
Wewimouth: WAlOR ac chs ssictsil4uencet ait ners 10,347.11 61 SU Flee eel de 3 oie 181.3 55.7! 
CONGONALANG aegeis-d hhie.< casio wetvilicavemre 1,155.2 6.3 BO 43) cee oat nat 0.2) | oh eceae 
HOUGB AUSTALAse I clic cic alle msec olen cavcl a4 meemeiae 3.6 2: B64) oat 54.3 390:.6 [soso cteate 
AL RMYONA TILA erates a coiaistesllan-e,< ws o eatiers BS 0: eaenre er OF Gon Morita Beiemcator Pores. - 
ViOORIN Renee. ¢e'leas se 0.7 noni Gl Th eee een onl Reon Bear reel bsnGoe 
WY OBL EAUBEYBIIS sieerve cl ais.c sia 6)||sa0kk clawt w care tie 445 DM hcnices BBB:03) ct col icnicmtonmel (ars ito ace ae 
New, Zealand rte tetalsoece's| hose cl «sacs + Ly B8TcOhiniena Pe Tera Peeaecitte| NemOrnera 0.1! 


Se a te a ee eB 


* Estimated. 


+ The sum of the figures in this table. 


idea of the annual production. 


1 Data for 1922, 


of In most cases this tot: 
year, because it is made up of figures for the latest available year f 


al will not agree with the estimated production for a singl 
or each country listed, It gives, however, a fairly accurat 
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OF CHIEF MINERALS, 1923 
Tons, Except as Specified) 
Table A, Page 507) 


K L M N (0) 12 Q R $ 1 U Vv WwW 
Lead Petroleum Plati- Silver, Zine 
Smelter aes ee Thousands a num, | Pyrite Salt |Thousands| Sulphur} Tin dunes Smelter 
Output : of Barrels} P"?“© lOunces of Ounces Been Output 
1,213.0 [597.2 |1,151.1 ]1,005,358 |6,422.1 |66,167 |2, 648.2 |21,294.4 |238,490.5 |1,988.8 |126.3 | 8.34 |1,006.2 

25.3 1.2 196.6 POST Se AG 4a crete 2.8 BEE 160 TEGO: Oh | nersiertoet: Mis Wheres ate 59.85 
_ SSeS bipesee D924 ey ee SOUL A ceietesalatocied cise 20.21 150 O21 ee ee a Ne eh: 47.86 
ccponcl sh Ssocdl Boogaged Pl oaamsineoml (Benaceris ancora errr s nn 0.41 0.52 
oad el Misc RSA Mein eds RAD: args eect ks ieee ene 0.11 5.82 
Ss ee OSE Pearce lecrersunaalie Riertodtawataanteca bee Nera cies (antics coe 5.9 
- odo 4 Eta 132.4 1,037 VAD ACER scan haere 186.81 
—_.cogvatral lo nSe ee eGecaes Iheemacnnan RD DI Foe A ONG asetesarecavalisaacate ets) tex 12.92 
RN fart Pepto retell anstovs cicsial]i mate cre sisiere.Pleveic sis ieie.HHetsioua mapellereceswiene aie 20.0* 
sic de liters centers: cine Gswiss sex 225.4 
RO Myer Meares toi slerecs: scareved [ieveceassele-ayalls descevere- alles: ole arsnavelltoaystarastaners 155.2 
Met aciscaliicise tere. lerete.certden Ne siecsvcta a elllevs alene:apelllasactatowvass 1.6*| 
ak il eee Sed ||| ctetetoels he BOON AO Wen acs cGlistersuets sca: BOLO El eeescsy a ies crete ctellce ste aici vine Wine 12.05 
_spedeag PE cram eres Maraleteyere sia cvacrepsielevel| esapece:atete 2.8 62302) SI Bas) Vie ae esl 1.4 
50.9 | 20.5 505.6 52, 657 $2 Sie seiaate 161.5 | 4,808.7 | 9,349.1 34.6 | 87.8 | 6.53 14.1 
oy Sided La eerie 3,387 
aT VEN ca cyte A Desir ace Riieote ea latimaa sit alles snes ahs 39.6} 
Bee teceicia ievei|iateyossie.s TQ al Meee race Pe eperceee eral cpuccusbeany| a stare cevorace 2,075.0" SOTO aS en. axes 8.7 4,5* 0.1! 
Pal sh accicw rte eel cess mse [seo We-nslaie snore aA Oalomclsacocen cc 1.02 
Boece OUGT Vetere chase cantar atest ett athe layovers 14.3} 
castes LOSRRs| Banaeoe 95 000 PS 2 heaatie el mauls «aoe 1332521) 1740900 |Pen ect 31.0 
46.5 | 19.61) 482.01 DAO Toh ce peiace cals ofeis ts Le oe ae 15942781) 45044 32h eee 2-20" 16" 
© 46.5 | 19.61} 482.01 VOU NOrcihe Serer marron AD tee 1,891.21) 4,244.31)........ PRM a ibe 
rere rere coalesce f, cieyersivsine fisiaibisie.e etallsiaieisyesm silclaofein aie, 1270") 
agSGdbe jp Dabo SID ARS dbonl tobe atbricn Gdbeeeoe Gt ceers lee seach) Sncdodt od Wicoclcon.| ldtoomon liatodo0 0.2* 
3.0 4.41 1,695 Die Nvierctel« sie 161.51) 616.62) 3,554.8 S4164n cae 0.2* 14.0 
osddhaaineaeck | odoeceell podaee=-_| lacaepeed sueeo0d buccocdd aopoooe dG lnccorcce € lpecoones 39.6 Op 1 
RI ays tof antteresotal| (keisteeravcha 25,000 
Diaieinvats/eleitls cis sie ei\slalecreters:>||| velefelsia wale! [lnceieie lacs ars Be Nicwead creteia <i iecany Cleves 3 
8 ee 8 WR RSOS BB eo cisers) (tees onl lpi seta aseniries| ic toric al IRS, eee | Ageia ta 6.3 | 0.03* 
aerate are Seal Sociecesrcten tl bch euececeh all eave: scnvatelliatarnte\ets: efllloveel eres ieiey 100.02 
caret 1.3 | 0.08 40.9 
124.8 4.1 Oca Waele ose TO CBU iretsterers 8.1 9,446 4-5. an 1,3 | 0.05 40.9 
124.8 4.1 Darl cea eases Diileererarte 8.1 S992. 29: bere. okie cuentas 0.02* 
OPIN) See RUE 22 oe) Wee oid Il sean cocs lace obo > odo dCUed papoon or 8,326.02 
BAGS) cancer ON Oe es ce all ae Rn ay er eaicene [arc ccna MEeeiaca ron 195.52 
eis faaie' 0.61 CA eet ate SP Eaanaloes aces 51.1 La Aone ae 1.2 | 0.03 40.9 
Pe aT OO eral eee ter ood arte BSELAE Mechs sisters By Ee poaidades 1! 
airs ps aE eee See tne ltrs sale alls etofeleisie (ne ainatets ail-uy "ews eeie's 5.22 
ade dencllecesedlseoeadssll saoseean a /foususoe pooodrd boooucd: |agoooroon 116.22 
EER iteicte oralistowriaravers. vil Srereve eres JOO treracyaveral vieiaernvevae le-cre elie bre re CURA orrodlseancal| Oslehy 


2 Data for 1921. ; 

3 Asiatic and European Russia together. 
4 Algeria and Tunis together. 

6 Zinc ore (not included in totals). 

6 Lead ore. 

7See Algeria, 
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TABLE 26—WORLD: PRODUCTION OF 


A B C D E F G H I J 
Continent and Countr: : . Gold, 
tet aa ¥ |Alumi-) Anti- Baur- Coal Copper | Thousands vai ges Pera Tron Ore | Pig Iron 
num |mony| ite PE Ones ite 
Europe (Torat)......-.. 65.6 | 2.6 |487.2 | 680,753.9 95.6 273.0 | 53.1 | 264.2 | 56,885.7 |26, 257.6 
AUBIN cesta osisine sas ASO Olea leeeew 2,816.6 AOS | aa. stisetre Qa le sae sae 1,210.0 341.9 
Gis. aun asaeeodl es ooeonlbcacnelecoon’ 98 FOB OSM keris \eacrames anccal icsyeterd eereiederetecs 87.5 | 2,148.0 
Bt ariaeensscy sciecwre ales atte -|l orosiccens| eran 1,063.7 
Czechoslovakia........|....--[.--.++}e= Aa Sy ep Vey pa tel Iso 8) 12 44s Se OM hanes 313.13 | 917.74 
LTE: [nn re rn PERSE PRT aad lncec ons | aordc| ec no> vac 1.23 37.3 
PTANCO feasts ie. sore 12.0*| 2.2 |314.3 38, 543.7 Op eceece tins nacahsc ees 23,428.2 | 5,431.8 
Germany eiaeyas o'5;<'+'-\- 1300" | Begs 6.0*] 259,315.24) 17.0* A824 OA, reer 5,790.34) 6,604.04 
Grenceniceteaircare seh llals.stovesl[ hetaars ill orate W260 caeecre OBA ce a 2.5 100° 1 | ¥... coe 
Hungaryen nities .ccikcral teens teens sees AAW Gk) Pe aha Vee a SE Bie, 45.93) 117.08 
tal eerste ete iecs, crs! 5,0,.08 1.5") 0.2 | 98.2 1,165.9 0.3 Oba BO: cee aa 295.5 247.2 
Uh) Girly) ena areted Peete oases ererse | cae nter poor sag neshn soo! |jocsod Gasdome 4,097.5 | 1,406.7 
Netherlands vac. voces fasstekeelecee = lhe. o mats 6, 59S S624, src cic o:e'lle as wtevarecorcl e« ote crv lew es Seite) weenie een 
INORWAY in ciersiis sete s eusick 14071) .sikac{seateeel etter ae BOF ess aetdtinertae yt flee ascents 258.83 1.98 
na YN ere eech atavers eels ate araiacns nce Mores tpiats he austece SO y OOS OMe a ettoccenttare caters etl acrere vail reraia aun 450.2 547.3 
(Porttgalaeancy ete clecss ules eeisc Nees eee 132.5 ea ce oo cer ace: 10.44 Je Serene 
RUMANIA eis ae a/etes aellecdecinal sane 120s 2 S664 Wore tas) ou ouyahadis steel Seu oes 99.3 39.1 
1 on See Ee emcee ete a 8,914.68 205 DU TNS oon bullae sive 302.43 166.83 
Spa eri ara cereaciee OnE ale Serres llaretoeets 7,029.4 51.85 0.9 O34). scecae 3,456.2 400.3 
Spits DEF OMS se win snide cries viel na epi caer es 340.9 
BWOCEN AP Asics chads ciejel| ia are ses)| econ seni retailer 378.93 4.7 O22 aie Cae ie se smieed 5,597.7 264.33 
Switzerland........... 1D O82 Sse lieth aeete ete woth, Ne arepett ol eetie eas Seed ene eee x nd 47,045. ccesaee 
United Kingdom!..... 0.0") cee. 4.0*|} 253,613.13 Onl Seer eis, ote 261.73) 11,049.8 | 7,559.9 
BY Sl a Visiarte a eyescreieivie |'atcioier otal ereceieyare 50.0* 4,000.0 6.8 SOS cae ctedt ciste gcd 244.6 26.4 
Norra America (Toraz).J113.5 | 0.2 |553.4 | 596,776.7 | 782.3 | 4,675.2 | 5.9 |4,819.3 | 71,239.6 41,903.1 
Ale ska apa nlclatstraracece/e:o's wars vs sl osaze: yaral ve wie el genaapteaearete oe 30.6 3100 [he asics ohs.0.06:3 chs Haass f8 otk oll te ee 
Canada2. ries Sisessn +o T6.57 lb cslnecilesertee 14, 500.4 36.5 | 1,263.43) 1.0 507.8 27.9 | 894.0 
Coats RGR ce tes ts jofel croasun.el tb tee ce Gillen Sect Mate ote rots To ine) Pic stctorzanT alle ateuce era coteanesetats oliitaletotehs cord eres pate | jcraceretnnatete 
Cubase at eh tins. faciss sale te cho iliced.~erll teeeeeneet 1G; Oy semtec-leneatetabe ess plas 2 BB5 2" joe eneeitee 
Grepnland alee sarc. ercichsils tucs.c-cil ime oreal] wincletats 2.13) 
IM ex1 GO Men ee roid) oa ocaia alls custecs,« Oro, see 949.73, 53.4 GBS. BAy DUS. Fos. casal! eieotetee en || eacrermnetete 
DNewtoundland § oc¢ sssecets'|ssweevs' le 3.0.0, 0:6 hace ocemystl Moa taneracctntatages (Pvis.atalo easel aceerarecclanel eran ol rane ae 1,200.0 
PE ADATIS coe SAN GIoo ¢ Sis 055; | 5: 4is/o.0:s'|ja\aie/aiocefie vn oibceil) us cecelmyprteratpee[[ososaeie'tptalf cig a aseny biecelf belere eG} aaa ers ie el arco rai ae 
United States?........ fl eee 553.4 581,324.5 | 650.9 | 2,413.0 2.8%/4,311.5 | 69,326.5 |41,009.1 
Sours America (ToraL)..|...... 0.6 132.2 1,647.5 | 257.9 Li 83,9 lial Sree eesacece 290.0 2 
IN PRES orcic cic ar RR Re (ieee, et css ye ee (a a BAL, cca. acetedl gyelesee ere lion rel ecch te || Mearcpencteneeee 
DS OUVIR ath swarm rel|ls ase « O68) o cetera! Gantircdstersicts 10.7 0.8 Te wcincsalis </estergval ate sevateanee tl een eee 
SPAS Eee: At cteleweiedallicjave.s evel s, Besarensiliansrste eee 928 2 ikea BONG cc asus » ate 4 2 
Wut] ACTED ooh ohs| Ono! (eee 12 2) retieiers 7 1s cceisratas 12’, Siiliercracs: te iinet ral) ste etioias ei fl Seaaeeee 
Clement ciais imine iced ercllieanis auavsi|le-c diab e 1,053.03, 203.3 ee fe oe Eee 289.6 Tice. oeeut 
Glam Dist eerie cr re «se fis esas eda «.e ors laravarn eal eeereestonieraisra ie = een QTD id Weiacerssacsll o:« stele gerd sare ro(leeieree ae nee 
DG AAGailena pene ciel: circ « allies. ols 20):O7 | octet tenes, lleilaeoteiatass 12.14 
WPONU Wena atin ta eee Ge ee ell eiareinie oll cin det 249.53) 43.9 BQO ESC accdl bis%s veeaiere wm eiteteun Ne eee 
V Ghawtielawerdiey siisje:a-y|l steer tonetnase ote BORE coestirs UD sR etc aati vices Wee seen Steen 
* Estimated. 1 a 


1 Including Ireland. 
2 See Table 24 for production by states and provinces, 
3 Data for 1922. 
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SHIEF MINERALS, 1923—Continued 
| 
K L M N 0) iD Q R iS) a U Vv WwW 
Lead Petroleum Plati- Sil i 
2 Mag-| Man- ss Phos- ’ ilver, ¥ Zine 
Smelter ee lal eaten Thousands phate num, | Pyrite Salt /Thousands|Sulphur| Tin br Smelter 
Output of Barrels Ounces of Ounces ee Output 
308 .61)510.4 80.3 54,906 179.6 |24,341 |2,274.1 | 9,192.0] 7,981.6 297.0 | 0.1 | 1.43 401.1 
4.3 |427.63 BO We sera cccat elses Pe cote eielelhie aace.ers ave 88.03 15.03 23.14 
ela heeteceee stall otalorere s\Sia\lh vscetereieve.« ORS As spetapanas allo acatataterats |Hcelertvebs tie, lt cate te tates ll(tns teeter lars ioe. Sredonena ve 148.1 
_ cocdoalls sade Slleliganes1 AGEs 4 leer eney len Se Aer |e 128, 23 703.14 
AD Oe [ie cv c/as 0.3 503 TE TBS ie sense 186.4 | 1,145.4 OA AN ae cheba afinte ete roresl| APs: 43.9 
S91 beeen 3.44 BOK. Ucar ol ieee eis 41444968048) 3, 215, OF ebm shvennes « On2* 48.0 
Re aea Pa Coin frst a fa ccaratesN lavas Gusta: ocacoWGsce sre aharevell swansea: aco §2.3 59.9 192.94 Die Bie lhe 5 ate asses ee Ae 4.07 
t7at |13.3 9.2 Pe eee oe oa COR | TOBE] MELE CHEON 26 Gnellese 5 Bi 
- cecelligang dle Ae cb NRACODECA Om BOCA] Mienceks) Srtina nat. PAB Maes eater (a oes atch ee | eis Areas PS ao osha 16.4 
ae ech Boos Gaal cease eel etioeito Onlin ecroatel (mack Ose 42) | aeekcetertens B22 ih Mice area here tere Mellon eens 2.0 
O83 ates. cayui| aeressactensre BOOO: Ike kn Salersgyar lice cava ote OR EY EINE vibe etree Svea ae et ticial lotta anak 95.0* 
ceed Rigas ORAS een ae le eewe ale den cline LES hOS ters scctenilatetioaebin lemterasiee sins tose | Onan 
ORD: S [eee ore| se s.cfcinie DOSS OM pesca aleve teteur gly ss evescgeners 285.23 
0.43) 10.63 31.63 38, 167 3.63/24,8413,6 5.43 789.53} 102" DSi Meee asval erate scales vee 0.27 
127.5 0.3 QSAOerieticias Disks smreenare 489.0 617.2 | 2,778.2 22.8 | 0:1 | 0.03 10.8 
(Oe ja esaae ASE 8I\ Sy ser eeices Wie atest lata es BY (eed agus shen’ 13234 Pee. aie acelin 1.4 
os oe ell Rose <¢llas cee ed) IEG ese GaGll Gee ante aoe eiare rmiae io 339.04 
eee oh) eee ee RSS litere meters sillwe scons sleesateces «| 6.53) 1,901.33 TTS ae cere alls tabovets 0.7 31.8 
Feel eee tessa arcsec pats dpvcbaeesce Sel ppeccr sce opstfancisia Breas 43.93 15.94 
702.7 | 58.5 27.6 | 882,907 |3,055.3 | 1,826 | 196.7 | 6,715.5 |182,746.5 |1,644.9 |...... 0.23 | 490.3 
te | Me een SmBR CeIN ke chah |i ovaceroterstecell Meter is fave leyero a atonal oystele setae 688 .0 
48.9} 7.93 0.13 175 0.23) 1,217 1271 1840 1618562674 [Ee c.. crll aceite 27.2 
.. Sage eases 0.64 | 
eT ve c.silkesreverens 12.63 
I page ORCS LAO CATO 2 mie, verevavsliay cesta tossialltvebmaieceleis Gr LO PONGOO Me Nem redler 0.03 18.57 
eres lerteret a sercll) ccuavecc teeter [iotses Savate sPacatare ete olleiotecolsin vie 0.83) 
532.2 | 50.63 13.73) 733,260 |3,055.1 609 184.6 | 6,463.6 | 72,573.0 |1,644.9) |...... 0.2 463.1 
Af 2.5 340.7 WB i Solalevcere store! ZOROOO Mee erste 182.5 | 27,269.0 12.3 | 29.8 | 0.07 
eked Oe eer | eee S26 Orewa te Aer Pears «corel eis leet 93.73 DIO G sonore aeaaue | Ween 
MMe Pe Al oe. cornet. aeeilligtavadeiece ‘alel sel hvasatane: suet loo v went teneseoacegeiarnfiny® eveacetnval =) ¢ OAS No coodanol “aes | Osos: 
Soe eres CHa ceaery llekcsdese Neco be mecocns wemccoone 33.04 
_ salsootll steno econ Boal Re eccrine aotearoa lire Aa Sel eke || 128 
cab e0e aaaned Seamer OXI sonceue 40,000 |........ 29.0* Bey 
OF Liter te nee: CES 51 cramer Ma aed aceite eee Ip 26,18) 18} 656.8-))..shen|nn eed 0.028 
ae 2 aside aos ae SOTTO ait ae ool eect an anant a becements Te 
a NN 


4 Data for 1921. 


5 Spain and Portugal together. 
6 Asiatic and European Russia together. 
7 Zinc ore (not included in totals). 
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TABLE 28—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 1919 


The term ‘“‘coal’’ here means bituminous coal. Petroleum includes natural gas. Under each 
state name the first figure shows the percentage of the gainfully employed population engaged in 
mineral industries; the second is the total of column D for the industries here shown. 


1B. A. iB. : 
A. B. c. | D. ee 
! D ee ‘ento’ 
Mineral Industries lumber esa Mineral Industries | mber| those 
Employing Largest pas ae Employing Largest Tae 
Number Wage Em- |ployed Number Wage ployed 
Earners. ployed. |in Min- ata ployed.|in Min- 
ing 
Ala Coals Be tees ics eneaneun ace 24,648] 75.7 || Nebr. (Negligible) 
S290 1irol OVe,..t. goa ss 6,485}| 19.9 0.01 ] 
O8s2"F Tamestonen. esate ee 835| 2.6 || Nev. Gold, silver...,...--- 3 
Ariz. Copper. eee sae aes 14,237] 93.2 16.5 |Copper, lead, zinc. ... 5 
LiRS© |Gold. silverte 2... 642| 4.2 94.3 |Quicksilver........-- .§ 
GS hi ealibead.:2inessece ie 1OL) “O27 ANG He) lGtaniteds ses). siecle <1; 4 
Ark. ORL. oa tee mes wes 2,787) 76.8 pee 
0:9 |Limestone...:.......; 114} 3.1 N. J. Clay. as a ee .0 
$0.7 > lLead, sine? 3. 0... ae 28) 0.8 Ocd* Tenses ia tase a3 9 
Calif. Petroleum. =... + «<6 12,344] 63.8 38.5 |Limestone.........-- .6 
WGe Gold, puVer. ne + oceans 3,983] 20.6 || N. Mex.|Coal............+0-- .2 
89.9 1,055) 5.5 6.0 |Gold, silver, copper, 
Colo. y 0 93.3 leads einG Se. .< sisieve ea | 
6.4 ; IN. sd. [SrO8 086 621.6) 34s ene ot 2 
93.4 5.6 0.2,” |Iiimestonex”, 3. oo ees <0 
Conn. 9 71.2" \Petroleam;..---- -'<a- ib) 
QOITS3:8 Granite ie see eer SQW ING Carl MaTanrte:\.aye ve eo eel ot 
Del. 0.01|(Negligible) Fae an 0:2 [Mica SF aticc see 5 
Fla, Phosphate rock...... 2,330) 69.1 Tose [Reldapate eee eas ci) 
0.8 |Fuller’s earth........ TUT QUES) Ne DaksiCogh so weccin ene sine 
93.7 .|Limestone........... 111) 3.3 0.6 t 
Ga KAT ATHUG 6% 2 see eee 580| 24.2 |} Ohio Coale a: 32 El 
Oso re Cla vyits ote veka tev 465] 19.4 26 tPetroleam 3. fs.50 +. 4 
Daa DATYteS ie clerk ieates 265] 11.1 97 a1. mA Limestone 2% 5.3.< c-ee .6 
Idaho Lead, zinc. .....60-- 1,820] 74.1 || Okla. Petroleum.eeoe ones 5 
304s Gold. silver,c vase 349] 14.2 By Or WGoalfce) 5. on eee wate 8 
‘9158 = | Copper laesisccnske oe ae - 87). 3.5 OS 38 nea Axes. -0~ roe 5 
tl COal aac aoe iret - 73,780] 93.2 || Ore. Gold, silver, copper... .2 
B23. ulPetroleum’, . ames s 2.752|) "3.5 037-7 ilBasalt «ot cca goes oes 8 
98.3 \Limestone..... 05. ..% 1,244] 1.6 83.3. [Lamestone ses oc sles ce 3 
Ind. Cos ess tee ean 24,479| 91.5 || Pa. COabs Serer mis cataieare shake 9 
3.0 6.7 9.7 “Anthracite 4.0 s40 tes = Gul 
99.7 1.5 96.3") [Petroleunis: ....a%ii« 8 | 
Towa 93:9 9|| Re TO.0/Granite. so - 5 ..pduale a .0 
len 3:91 Si: CarteiGranites.).o..1- eee as) 
100.0 2.2 0.1 
Kans. 50.1 || S. Dak. |Sandstone........... 
3.3 39.1 0.7 
96.3 Tks || Tenn, »|Coalice. nico. se ca .0 
Ky. 91.3 2.1 |Phosphate rock...... 8 
6.0 4.9 85.7 |Copper, lead, zinc.... -) 
97.8 1.6 || Texas |Petroleum........... 9 
La. 6326 (880 8iGaal. saat... ake ciee- 9 
Teil) | Sulphur¥ee ji apie oe) awleretere ‘x Utah Gold, silver, copper, 

* himestone?. <5, 62.5. oie oe oe MING) OAS. tied Ee 
Nien 2) | Granite arc. cce sein cece 747| 76.3 G8, Gaede a5 sere ees = cans .0 
Md. (OBS lan Sgorrinamniciags, sive 4,826] 85.7 O8)2)) \Timestonetee re cc ose .5 

lume Granite ce, c's cs cts 235) 4.2 || Vt. Granite. s% os ssn s .2 
Ooh RBALGs «ators ah) e ae 183} 3.3 Lid © (Slatevn ac. acoe- cob 4 
Mass GYANIIG. Secs bk vloinwe 1,034] 60.7 9150'5 (Marble ccc tee 4 
Ont TO2rSiBasalt, 64505025050 547) 32.1 || Va Conl Sia cer crite ole lec 1 
ich from Ore; weak s be ces 16,160} 51.6 2.0 jLimestone.%.......>- .3 
TOME GODPEDs cctvci ot 4 30 ere-e 12.235) 39.1 S607. a Lron ‘Ore vege we Gece cee .3 
Caiatie [LOY Eee Are ieee 1,654] 5.3 || Wash. OBL eRe archers eis aire 4 
Minne LPO OTe. vives sss 16,236] 94.0 1.5 |Gold, silver, copper, 

Tee ICAP OMICS. oo eds as 392} 2:3 A Wed 55 lead. eInG!. = pai sien: 4 
98.3 |Manganese.......... 347) 2.0 93:8” |Basaltiienies ons cern .0 
Miss. 0,0)(Negligible) WaVal| Conlin cose «ack .42 
Mo. ole RGR Ainge GcopOnnn 7,285] 49.0 21.1 |Petroleum .0 
1.6 |Lead, zinc........... 4,793] 32.3 99.6 |Limestone 7 
89.2 |Limestone........... 1,171) 7.9 || Wis. Tron ore 33 
Ment. |Gold, silver, copper, 0.4 |Lead, zine na 

lead, zinc. ...:...-. 11,862] 73.6 83.9 |Granite a 
7.8 Coal Sen sales Shere aie € 3,797) 23.5 || Wyo. Coal &2..5. oe ey 
O76" ‘Liniestaneeaer was. oe 87 0.5 {110.8, 95.4)/Petroleum.....:..... .3 


* Data not published because only one enterprise reports for each, and the census is not allowed 
to disclose individual operations, 
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TABLE 29.—WORLD: THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, 1923, AND 
WATER POWER, 1920 


A B C 1B) E 
Potential Developed |Percentage of 
Thousands of} Spindles |Water Power|Water Power| Potential 
of Cotton per 1,000 in 1920, in in 1920, in |Water Power 
Spindles People Thousands of/Thousands of} Developed 
Horse-Power|Horse-Power| up to 1920 
VOR ED acetic eintets oe cic relive. © IWS AAD. & ole eeeecee a fee 445,000 23,000.0 | ° 5.200 
AMESTIOUN | 3820) Aho aCe ee Re | NEO en eee 190,000 11.2 0.006 
EMV Goa aa. Secret cel 2 AME Ak ore. i coche we see 4,000 
IN TS Cyaan gta SG Sees | Soe A 2 Ae 200 Oem 0.050 
DROOL AS Bee etn cas Ste |e eee en rn. 4,000 4.0 0.100 
(Belgian Consort nlc ated ss hee ot nn oil vans cence sks 90 ,000 0.3 
British: Past, Africa: .iscl| dete. aces lh au ctlcderexs 7,400 RYE 0.023 
BEI West ALTICH </e5.5 cll , AAR sere AI ceuteecte ucrske 12,150 
@ameroon (French), she ..il)-. Metocts os al cade nash 13,000 
EPID Dea eke cote tae eh cer eee te lll ac 600 
irenéh Hquatorial Africa ..2.-.6.-. | .....ss. +: 35,000 
inenchWest fAfricdecs.s || heehee ee Why eee cnn 6,100 
MELO! atcercorts Wee ioe ees «sl av eaete acs il nator nas _ 4,000 
INISGRPRECAD ee ani s cell cea cone beckon retin: 5,000 0.1 0.002 
INE OT GOGO Mace WR PR reve ill, ta Ry seer oll atest tunes 250 
INTOG RINDI See ee ei ia) cP Rte stan ll wrest cnpaues 3,700 
IN VaASSa ANG: se teu, oc. |scteere ieee, A cee tens 1,200 
POM ssi awe lO Semen sch «Aaa team, « Ne Oe wanes 2,520 
Eu Serta eG ths, valli eta, cacee ater de. Ih ca peter ists 30 
Buiontofi South Atrica,;, cl \o een eee vc. mae ots 1,660 5.0 0.312 
INET, SS 25 AIRE a DER ee PENSSSe il cenders cea 78,200 1,229.4 1.570 
PMGeHAMIShanicyae emcee all) ac eee chew ciiles.csncutmins-< 500 2.0 4.000 
PETAL IOL: Bin, Peers mail| ne ee heres We siege Rk hicdn as 500 0.5 0.100 
i S\ORETAY OVE: ia ocr oh NN CTEN | ase ot ee cee | 2,500 
Galebeckw.tier Ethic cies ole nce tera: liens eae Be 1,000 
China, proper... 2,680 6 20,000 bse 0.009 
(Shroseteey ee eee eee. au cll Shite my) oe eRe selva 500 2.6 0.520 
India. ete weds Meteor a, clog 73,331 23 27,000 150.0 0.555 
Indo-@hins -<Chirench)) jo <|| .cjeeeteeta.coss ||) aie ecess ce 4,000 
Japan, proper.........- 4,877 85 6,000 1,000.0 16.666 
Siew tree See eis alo. ees ee ll alae sc 2 500 56.5 11.300 
OLS Del aket eee Allo creme Beles | 4S, Re eee, s/s 200 
Phi ppiler TSlaNndss shee ec lee cosekeatnt > «Illes sustepeece exere 1,500 
SS LENIN PMA eg Oh SES eons yo (Li Se ERIE poles) fl Laue «ices dete) aye 4,000! 4.5 0.113 
SIDCLIA MN rie e sel a omen ne. ll cols tereemere she 8,000 
SVEN ADT ED IN Crete eiedocolovsil|” «. sueteretaorsct) ||! aalalars atwheces 2,000 11.6 0.580 
PAC BIEEUNTIAS EAD aire cect, «eral vo Sete ate. ava. ll auetsnaveaeetatens 9,420 79.5 0.845 
PARISURTT Sted LAM ene sales |i oouee ote sre. Wes. | Ifo vstetere nate she she 620 
FEAGIPATIED create eetcicicie ss fi cie.creieearts sre) |) steietersietete: as 400 34.5 8.620 
News Gaimenmanrran ter ial) aetcsaern reac. ll Sabon hatbentierets 5,000 
INE WEHiGH ATIC EN erate ta a all cnlacAteeronsPoyiece)) il) sls Nase te atelals 3,800 45.0 1.186 
TR OB Ms yee agtewteejeis rar TOONSSS'I8 WW hecmaerer ahs as 45,000 8,877.0 19.727 
PAN bea cilcy ede cece, CRE eet ee elit SUES, cog, wterePstoreicnatle.se 500 10) 0.200 
PATIAS ELTA Hele 1 eoeuctodcustekal’s 92 1,023 159 3,000 205.0 6.833 
F r OE 60.000 ? 
Belgians. c.sttee ce = sis 1,683 Le | All SoqcKt meena ro 
SPAT at ein ai oy Ss ale, [bite tem ca oral een eee Petia 1,200 8.0 0.667 
11.905 
Czecho-slovakia........ 3,508 258 420 50.0 11.905 


1 Includes Malay States. 
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TABLE 29.—WORLD: THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, 1923, AND 


WATER POWER, 1920—Continued 


A B Cc D E ; 
Potential Developed |Percentage of 
Thousands Spindles |Water Power|Water Power| Potential 
of Cotton per 1,000 in 1920, in in 1920, in |Water Power 
Spindles People Thousands of|Thousands of} Developed 
Horse-Power|Horse-Power| up to 1920 
Evurope—Continued 
(DYN ihitt )d oe ee nn ere oot 4.6. s05 a coc 2 1.5 75.000 
St ONIG see ected te. : 576 518 2002 20.0 10.000 
i BWALAR oboe Se rade sia ecne co 241 a 1,500 185.0 12,320 
Pr anaeinn, sere sb. 2 5. 9,600 251 4,700 .1,400.0 29,800 
Garmany tere dear vc 9,605 160 1,350 1,000.0 74.000 
(OEY: Too. ae GE eee ee ant so0 Merc 250 6.0 2.400 
NS Grhel ey eiey Geno AOE MEE CO en (Men coco ths oF 150 30.0 20.000 
Tealand j.. G65 cA secs a art Seshie ie cee eee 500 ? ? 
Rtaly esas ren tres 4,570 118 3,800 1,150.0 30.250 
Netherlands.......... 669 96 
IN OF WAY siden cnc eensel ate) Sn ele. ASN eens ers 5, 500 1,350.0 24.550 
Polavidi.eaie + tttern> attic 1,200 45 200 80.0 407000 
Porbugal’c acne cevel-ts sree 487 81 300 10.0 33.333 
IRUMANIA 25 Reesor Ce Ate eer ee ene eartene 1,100 30.0 2.725 
RRUSSIG Ss foe caster ees 7,246 70 7,4253 145.0 1.950 
Spain ee eo acer 1,813 85 4,000. 600.0 15,000 
Swedens,: achiacatruiduues ' 566 95 4.500 1,200.0 26.700 
Switzerland...........: ~ 1,518 389 1,400 1,070.0 76.400 
United Kingdom....... | 56,583 1,200 
BY OS] Avi aitate ieee, oo, Sia, 2 «{ ere dgnnth ae ee at a 2,600 125.0 4.800 
Norru AMERICA........ be? ee eee 68,000 12,210.0 17.980 
ASS sem etu std sihi\s oct oe l|) osc ek eee cate he «Sra 1,000 40.0 4.000 
Canad aa eee ie yo nerd 1,375 153 20,0004 2,418.04 12.090 
(OOSGA IRL CEL. Ayo 5 ina-o, Sle. «neh Semen ecneneal | sane ees otal 1,000 15.0 1.500 
Guatemalatee asiccen cone) Cee Ros Deieen  ee 1,500 4.0 0.267 
FTONGUTAS es ananhers-s 10d: || SRR ER | oe erers oe 1,000 3.0 0.300 
ti ah CORRS ae See, are ee 770 53 6,000 400.0 6.667 
Newfoundland, 2254... 0) sv< Wisi eee Mena ee ieee 400 60.0 15.000 
ING CANA SU ate ett eos cs Sic, chai). cavsh ses: aR eee eet on et Oe 800 0.4 0.050 
PAA INE Seen) stones ys, ha. =: a eel poke ees 500 13.3 2.660 
Salvador tale Meters. <= /-1<i|) 12 RCRe eeoee ke tee 200 Ee 1.350 
United States......... 37,409 338 35,0004 9,243.04 26.400 
SoutH AMERICA.......... LEAT ODF aliibe-chere hte «, auere 54,000 424.0 0.786 
ATREDUNE Ake wis wc uss Silt ss SERGE teense x ree 5,000 25.0 0.500 
IBOUIVIG stil tais éuetercas's a. | cance een ine eae 2,500 12.0 0.480 
IBY GGL ottcte sie dctic>e%e oie 1,700 56 2,000 250.0 1.000 
PB Tibish (GulaN si. «.cisc,0'61<5 |, -0 6. eda ea eae ete ee 2,500 
Chile lettre esse: dco wie. ='|) sie Sees Anon weiner ee 2,500 60.0 2.400 
(OATES Cae ost See Gegeeteey Neer clonic. || cane oe 4,000 25.0 0.625 
Te CONAN Go oy .-a-e asl) Siete Seen eee 800 
GUC Oe ten sisi i «in, |) a stdienden geen Mere ee mes 1,000 a 238 0.250 
GUC UGA IIE INE cere eis) 5.5: Sih cv» ais caste Oreo REE ee 500 
PATA SUA Vane eters ies s'|h «alg hye dele Wee Reet 2,000 q 0.2 0.001 
POR Mee reise ihe rej 40. oly aig Rade vcore It mated antes 4,500 36.5 0.812 
URUuguAa Vi pteshctstie:s oss visage. «|| a eee 300 
Venezuela........ Weal cigane dhs, wluats ut do Oe eee 3,000 12.5 0.417 


2 Includes Latvia and Lithuania. 
3 Includes Ukraine and Caucasus. 


4 Later data in Table 30. 
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' TABLE 30—UNITED STATES AND CANADA. THE COTTON SPINNING 
INDUSTRY, 1923, AND WATER POWER, 1924 


A B Cc D E F 
Potential | Potential 
Water Water |-noy 
; Power Power |#Developed 
Thousands Ppindles Available | Available Pp Koes E as 
of Cotton | per 1, 90% of 50% of pers 
Spindles People the Rote the Bote Thousands Perec 
Thousands|Thousands of Horse- 
of Horse- | of Horse- Power 
Power Power 
UNITED STATES: .....-2.<. 37,409 
Pilabamai. see. +=. 1,330 566 472 1,050 216 46 
APIDOS en coeRe Te sh ce et ae is Witeststals swalas 2,759 2,887 39 1 
PAT ICA TIGaSy Roki Geel) cataiccmeetedhllil udhe.e ob te, oc 125 178 1 1 
Galitorii aes ee Leg bier tone tooce 4,603 6,674 1,452 31 
Goloradomenindtta Acces Poult bent coun 765 1,570 "38 12 
Connecticut. 3. sq. - =... 1,367 989 65 110 136 209* 
Dela WaAlen Ml cecil Mie nceds ol VE Ske eitenscs 5 10 3 60 
iDskeyatokeys £2 Sas See seen eine) hace cameron a | Mente ee aan 10 18 Uf 70 
Geormriaz spre runs ais 2,694 930 572 958 364 64 
Gal Om eee ese reel) vane Peo elt cata elec robe tere 2,122 4,032 271 13 
Ulimvoiscetsseet eae, . 2 62 10 189 361 85 45 
Pad iaiie bis -erasis seta «: 2 84 29 40 110 29 73 
Doe a eRe hack oe See CoRR Ean eae] MOR eee 169 395 eG 105* 
IMGVIRNSS Wooo oo ew cael sop Ae ullTo canons 104 251 15 14 
Wentuchkye toes. acct =: 96 40 TLE 184 1 1 
IGOUMISTAILA teists om enue « 101 56 1 2 
MU ASIRG. gto arsnecect Wosst re. 4 1,141 1,488 536 1,074 473 88 
iis ale waXG ls eo geso mc ode 131 90 106 238 7 6 
Massachusetts........ 11,951 3,100 106 235 344 324* 
EVEN Gee Tit cry eer elles rae soe -tatrien, I) ocsietararclcen= 168 274 282 168* 
IMINMEs Ota mee ey ileus |) eos Anereteers 203 401 212 104* 
Mississippi... ...5-+6 +. 179 100 30 60 
i PPS est re he Oh i piel MEE cA Ee, Scorer all | as SO eee 67 152 18 Dd 
Monta tances Ranvier tears stekcrsas Sanlll qokeererstace 5 2,550 3,700 345 13 
INE Draska etc ete eee res. lets ters ones 183 342 20 11 
ING Fy ae © DL eG cr neal tye, eee teeter 300 370 14 5 
New Hampshire....... 1,450 3,260 186 350 236 127% 
New Jerseys... cece 447 142 50 90 19 38 
ews VbexiCOnm omic mcceel lice rae cite: lll teen cecucs 116 186 1 1 
ONGWIY OGK ai. 6 dene aie 1,037 100 4,010 4,960 1,543 39 
North Carolina........ 5,509 2,160 540 816 432 80 
INOS HIND AlcOtaise euemee sil ueuscee © atace lll Mauernczay « 82 193 
OTTO Parte oieaee aes soomeheeclen | seteiece:'scliecs 55 166 30 55 
COWS Naor NE tol oe & onion Ol eacaonde Bou. Bliss Cechgtorer cap 70 194 2 3 
OREONS Baka eames eBol) 6 comes Ml rio cae 3,665 6,715 207 56 
Pennsylvania......... 203 23 257 638 170 66 
Rhode Island........- 2,877 4,760 25 40 30 120* 
South Carolina........ 5,132. 3,055 429 632 358 83 
Southebalkotascacsial- seme tie haba eke. 63 110 18 29 
TROTINESSCE Bucs ose Sere 439 188 432 710 128 30 
BESET Ral a eats, pity cstonseeter 176 38 238 514 14 6 
URE Tie B eras Soacnee al ue ees a te 1,420 1,586 115 8 
Wermont gi co -i-bs-- 145 412 80 169 168 210* 
WAP EUSA Sons uepe ata neh. = 673 292 459 812 110 24 
Washington........... EF erator ce 4,970 7,871 480 10 
Wrest) Virginia ..622..0..) sete | oe eects 355 980 15 4 
WROD, 5 6 Bin on SOB Olle ogee cert ectacaono 285 480 404 14 
WaKeniyeort one bee seubl| noedeoam |) etna oo 704 1,182 8 11 
GURINIAU Aes cea teceeaa| © cree eat e'ab ||! Eoreretat Naas IRS All| craic seg 2,974 16 
Wiertated. tack Vee at lees rete ey Wack to ae = 475 1,138 33 Ge 
British Columbians aa) eeu ee elie sts 1,931 5,103 329 17 
NiamitObaeieaciae o tell) evens ons: Wpireaaelena sites 3,270 5,769 134 4 
Newibrumswick. oss.) <2 ateee Il ee nm ccies 50 121 42 84 
MGM Oita wo nonoose|) qmeasccmanl| aoobooar 21 128 47 223* 
Gintario net ties or silieteta criss ||) ins turein eens 4,950 6,808 1,299 26 
Prince Edward Island..| ...-.--- | «+++-+:- 5 2 67 
@iebecrer tee send: leon tk aco 6,915 11,640 1,074 16 
GaelcatChewall time ot Wriote ciel jiu oes rate 513 1,088 
Nero Baba nobesss up el| somocoeme |mpge tan ao 125 275 13 10 


* Percentages above 100 mean that the capacity of th 
f the water when the streams are low, 
more than one mill, each of which 


actual capacity 0 
jnstance, may serve 


or even at all tinres. 


e water wheels ne = installed is beyond the 


The same dam, for 


is equipped to use all the water. 
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TABLE 31—UNITED STATES. GENERAL STATISTICS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, 1919 


A; 
' 
we) 
fe 
State. cs 
x) . 
wn 
ae 
%, 
Alabama...... 3,654 
Arizona......, 480 
Arkansas.....- 3,123 
California..... 11,942 
Golorados sa) oe 2,631 
Connecticut...| 4,872 
Delaware...... 668 
Ploridaics.s cer. .« 2,582 
Georgia......: 4,803 
Tdahot<hagenee 922 
Ulinoissecaperad ss 18,593 
ndisnsite des-te5% 7,916 
lowanssesaiysc |. 0,605 
WKaneas ios 50.6 3,474 
Kentucky....- 3,957 
Louisiana..... 2,619 
IMaingewans cri 12:005 
Maryland..... 4,937 
Massachusetts .| 11,906 
Michigan...... 8,305 
Minnesota..... 6,225 
Mississippi....| 2,455 
Missouri...... 8,592 
Montana...... 1,290 
Nebraska...... 2,884 
Nevadain.cis sets 166 
New Hampshire] 1,499 
New Jersey....| 11,059 
New Mexico... 387 
New York..... 49,333 
North Carolina.| 5,999 
North Dakota.|] . 894 
Ohionas& salsa iv. 16,125 
Oklahoma..... 2,445 
Oregonii... 24.5 2,707 


Pennsylvania. .| 27,974 
Rhode Island..| 2,466 
South Carolina.} 2,004 
South Dakota.. 1,414 


Tennessee..... 4,589 
POLAR rete sie wise 5,724 
Utalteveeen et 1,160 
Vermont...... 1,790 
Virginia (i150 5,603 
Washington...] 4,918 
West Virginia..} 2,785 
Wisconsin..... 10,393 
Wyoming...... 576 


C, DB Ty eG. 
¢ re = ; $ : by 
ae a |g esl eet oon | ore 
Bs | 28 |228|8a/ 82/8 eo 
a3 Ee BE 8/2 gO On 
ae Pact one teed rated bed protests 
AS mR otal fica ed eos | ROME SI 
es os |opm|§S/65/6s6 
es <i (4 olted ee fz 
120,889) 107,159] 29 | 25) 41) 1.6 
10,347| 8,528] 18 | 11] 12] 1.1 
58,202} 49,954] 16 | 17| 19] 1.1 
296,997| 243,792] 20 | 32)131] 4.1 
44,729 35,254] 13 | 18] 51] 2.8 
338,033] 292,672} 60 | 19/104] 5.5 
32,972 29,035} 43 | 16] 28] 1.8 
82,986 74,415) 29 | 21) 24] 1.1 
141,012} 123,441) 26 | 20] 47] 2.4 
16,268 LS9L7) Ls Aw2) 121 Aw 
804,755) 653,114) 35 | 36/187] 5.2 
330,145] 277,580| 35 | 28/111] 4.0 
105,439] 80,551] 14 | 17] 71] 4.2 
77,010] 61,049] 18 } 19] 44| 2.3, 
83,954] 69,340] 18 | 23] 51] 2.2" 
112,523 98,265, 38 | 21] 40] 1.9 
99,284] 88,651) 30 | 22| 54| 2.5 
165,869} 140,342} 29 | 25). 88] 3.5 
812,527| 713,836] 60 | 24/180| 7.7 
549,069] 471,242] 57 ; 29/112] 3.5 
147,678] 115,623; 19 | 18] s9| 4.9 
64,452] 57,560) 24 | 17| 27] 1.7 
245,739] 195,837] 23 | 26/109] 4.2 
20,692] 17,160] 13 | 13] 21] 1.6 
49,076 36,521} 13 | 13) 37] 2.8 
3,563 3,119} 19 Sh 9 |i shiek 
90,332] 83,074] 55 | 17| 44] 2.6 
603,427] 508,921} 46 | 29/145] 5.90 
6,646] 5,736] 15] 7| 13] 1.9 
1,525,314] 1,228,369] 25 | 33|228/ 6.9 
175,423| 157,659] 26 | 21] 39] 1.9 
6,148 4,472 5 7| 14] 2.0 
882,934] 730,733) 45 | 35/163] 4.7 
38,314 29,503} 12 | 17) 28] 1.6 
68,005] 58,559] 22 | 20] 46] 2.3 
1,324,121] 1,136,210) 41 | 34/215] 6.3 
156,012] 139,665) 56 | 14] 68] 4.9 
86,360 79,450} 40 | 17] 25] 1.6 
9,034] 6,382/ 5 | 9] 16] 1.8 
113,300] 95,167] 21 | 22] 47| 2.2 
130,911; 107,522) 19 | 23] 55) 2.5 
23,107] 18,868] 16 | 19| 44| 1.8 
38,845 33,491} 19 | 15] 34] 2.3 
139,178] 119,352) 21 | 25] 52] 2.1 
150,479} 132,928) 27 | 19] 58] 3.1 
93,688 83,036} 30 | 24] 35] 1.4 
317,899] 263,949] 25 | 25] 99] 4.0 
8,095}  6,6341 12] 5] 10] 2.0 


United States. .!290,111110,815,883/9,098,119! 31 


. 


pie Pt 
t 
ame 
3 eS 
ae 
3A 2g 
De, 
2S |B oa 
Me Sea 
3.3 [<2 
o= |83A 
2A |S55 
> | 
493 | 192 
121] 28 
200 | 98 
1981 | 763 
276 | 101 
1392 | 706 
165 | 80 
213 | 121 
693 | 253 
ain. RT 
5425 | 1937 
1940 } 724 
745 | 225 
914 | 164 
396 | 160 
676 | 245 
457°] 202 
874 | 325 
4011 | 1750 
3460 | 1547 
1218 | 335 
198 | 101 
1599 | 539 
167 | 45 
596 | 115 
23 6 
407 | 168 
3676 | 1405 
is | 10 
8867 | 3923 
944 | 417 
BrP Ss 
5100 | 2188 
401 | 89 
367 | 161 
7317 | 3106 
747 | 331 
381 | 153 
62 | 19 
556 | 211 
1000 | 299 
157 | 47 
168 | 73 
644 | 272 
810 | 366 
472 | 201 
1847 | 720 
81] 39 


62,428:25,048 


oa 


Value Added by 


Manufacturer. 
Value Added by Manu- 


Per Cent of Total 


39 
48 
40 


facture, per Capita, 7A 


Dollars. 
Value Added per Per- 


104 
204 
118 
270 
137 
273 

40 
237 


son Engaged in Manu- 7 
facturing, Dollars. 
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TABLE 32—UNITED STATES. DISTRIBUTION AND RELATIVE 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIES, 


1919 


Under each state the first figure shows the per cent of the gainfully employed population engaged 


in industry; the second is the total of column D. 


A. B. Cc: D. A. Be C, D. 
a ob Cs 
n EE n é a8 
Dt E} os cal 
Industries Employing Fatt gos Industries Employing Fait OS 
Largest Number a B le oe Largest Number ay | a teste 
Wage Earners. S68 |S ae Wage Harners. os [fag 
as lORS 2s logs 
ae gRA a BA = 

%; a4 4 ow 

Ala. Lumber mills. ...3,: 7. 25,778] 24.1|| Maine |Paper and wood pulp.. 13,058] 14.7 
17 Cotton goods......... 18,102} 16.9 39 Cotton: goods... s6cs0 11,763] 13.3 
49.1 /|Railroad shops........ 8,665) 8.1]| 39.2 |Boots and shoes....... 9,919] 11.2 

Ariz. Smelting and refining, Md. Shipbuilding). ssc... Pi 2i2 ites 

COPPEr) Rachie es 3,112) 36.51) 34 Men’s clothing........ 9,256} 6.6 
18 Railroad shops........ 2,103] 24.7 24.9 |Railroad shops........ 8,363} 6.0 
72.6 Lumber mills......... 972) 11.4]| Mass. |Cotton goods......... 122,499) 17.2 

Ark. Lumber mills:: 2.0.3 .0.% 30,429] 60.9 51 Boots and shoes....... 80,166} 11.2 
12 Railroad shops........ 4,691| 9.4]| 33.5 |Worsted goods........ 36,296] 5.1 
73.6 |Cottonseed oiland cakes| 1,661] 3.3|} Mich. |Automobiles.......... 126,937| 26.9 

Calif Shipbuilding: .. 50.522. 46,052) 18.9|| 42 Automobile bodies and 
28 Canning and preserving] 19,575} 8.0 45.7 Parte se i eae eee 49,048] 10.4 
33,9) |umberianills eres fence 16,957) 7.0 Foundries and machine- 

Colo. Railroad shops........ 5,739| 16.3 sHOpSitie hae nee 39,430] 8.4 
20 Foundry and machine Minn, |Railroad shops........ 15,976) 13.8 
PH Gif shop, products.. QTS89l" (Gee eae Tumber-mills......... 12,602} 10.9 

Slaughtering and meat- 30.0 |Foundries and machine- 
packing awe eeleee. 1,848] 5.2 BUODS sane eee 5.3 

Conn Brass, bronze, and cop- Miss Lumber mills’... . 61.7 
54 per products......... 29,580) 10.1 10 Railroad shops 7.0 
22.3 |Foundries and machine 73.0 |Turpentine and rosin... 2,495) 4.3 

SHOP. e is <5 avon tse 20,148} 6.9]! Mo. Boots and shoes....... 17,458} 9.0 
Cotton goods. «.4e.4. 15,647| 5.3 25 Railroad shops........ 13, "471| 6.9 

Del. Leather, tanned, cur- 20.8 |Foundries and machine- 

38 ried and finished... . 4,251] 14.6 Shopper saci cets 9,530] 4.9 
80.8 |Railroad shops........ 3,223] 11.1|] Mont. |Railroad shops........ 5,312] 31.0 
Pulp POOUSs wees cic ere W485 |eeoo 15 Lumber mills......... 3,693) 21.5 

Fla. Lumber mills......... 21,058} 28.3 57.3  |Printing and publishing. 829| 4.8 
26 Tobacco, cigars and Nebr Slaughtering and meat- 

60.7 CIBATOEEES 6c. 6:ce: 6 05.0000 12,393| 16.6 18 packing. © wc - 10,122] 27.7 
Turpentine and rosin...| 11,748} 15.8 48.8 |Railroad shops....:... 6,178) 16.9 

Ga. Cotton goods... ......: 38,283} 31.0 Printing and publishing. 1,522} 4.2 
16 Isumiberimalls ss ee 13,375| 10.8]| Nev. Railroad shops........ 1,750} 56.1 
48. Railroad shops-s-..--< 8,210| 6.7 19 Slaughtering and meat- 

Idaho |Lumber mills......... 8,291] 59.6 63.2 DOCKING erence 118] 3.8 
16 Railroad shops........ TSC eone Printing and publishing. 1031.32.33 
75.8 |Printing and publishing. 371) 2.71) Ned. ||\Cotton goods... .s 5 21,183} 25.5 

Til. Slaughtering and meat- 51 Boots and shoes....... 12,336] 14.8 
33 PAE KING Shire kts oo ste 54,179) 8.3 46.7 |Woolen goods......... 5,317| 6.4 
21.5 |Foundries and machine ph fe Shipbuilding BS eee wran 50,251; 9.9 
Zie5 BRODS Seaie ohio cteiaetatoe 45,879| 7.0 48 Silk goods.............| 32,326) 6.4 

‘|Railroad shops........ 40,219] 6.2]} 21.4 |Electrical | machinery 

Ind. Railroad shops........ 23,099] 8.3 and supplies........ 26,135) eae 
32 Iron and steel works. ...| 22,362} 8.1|| N. Mex./Railroad shops........ 2,993) 52.2 
23.2 |Foundry and machine 13 Lumber mills- ee: 1,240} 21.6 

shop, products...... 18,828] 6.8 78.3  |Printing and publishing. 257) 4.5 
Towa Railroad shops........ 13,53 1.8|| N. Y. |Women’s clothing..... 102,652 8.4 
20 Slaughtering and meat- 39 Men’s clothing..... ++] 62,008] 5.0 
TORE LAT epee eee ac aciletens 7,1384| 8.9 18.0 |Foundries and machine- 
30.1 |Foundry and machine- BHOVDBiealwitaeters a elie 56,609} 4.6 
shop, products...... 3,529| 4.4|| N. Car. |Cotton goods......... 67,297| 42.7 
Kans. |Slaughtering and meat- 23 Dumabenemills irs cre eis 22,728] 14.4 
DAGKIMM ieee stelle 17,805] 29.2 64.5 |Tobacco, cigars and 
19 Railroad shops........- 11,196] 18.3 cigarettes........... 11,683| 7.4 
53.2 |Flour-mills and _ grist- N. Dak.|Railroad shops........ 1,539| 34.4 
AMAL LGee Miners eestor ave 3,493] 5.7 9 peu and grist-mill reeieao7 
kyu ilroad shops.......- 12372) 17.8) 59.6 jayOS NOK 4 5 on Sabo : 
17 peed! mills, Rae eee ttiene 7,416) 11.1 Printing and publishing. 557] 12.5 
32.6 |Men’s clothing......-. 2'590| 3.7|| Ohio |Iron and steel works... .| 73,025) 10.0 

La. Lumber mills........- 42,194} 42.9|| 42 Foundries and machine- A 
20 Sugar, includingrefining] 7,698} 7.8|| 28.6 SHOPS. te dee coe oie 72,227 e 
55.2 |Railroad shops........ 4,424) 4.5 Rubber goods......... 63,637} 8. 
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TABLE 32.—Continued 


i 


A. B. 


Industries Employing 
Largest Number 
Wage Earners. 


Petroleum refining..... 


Okla. 
15 Railroad shops........ 
32.4 |Smelting and refining 
PING ese sects 
Ore. Lumber mills. ........ 
27 Foundries and machine- 
49.8 BHODS sha s,c icin ci Blave eas 
Shipbuilding ae cm csvereris 
Pa. Iron and steel works. . . 
42 Railroad shops........ 
28.3 |Foundries and machine- 
BHODB 27,55 ig eyerdis neers 
Red Cotton goods: ¢...c10 nk 
59 Worsted goods........ 
BS me! WAC WILEY © oe ao erase, eee oh cine 
8. Car. |Cotton goods) + ..%...06 
16 Lumber mills......... 
WS ode | Pertilizers’. «5s ©s:ee's cies 
S. Dak. |Railroad shops........ 
12 Automobile repairing... 
42.0 |Lumber mills......... 
Tenn. |Lumber mills......... 
18 Knit, @O00S s,. cherie one sas 
35.0 |Railroad shops........ 
Texas |Lumber mills......... 
16 Railroad shops........ 
39.8 |Petroleum refining..... 


Number Thus 
Employed. 


Per Cent of Those 


Employed in t 
Manufacturing. 


NOHNDOORHONUONOD OBE BY 


mo 


A. B. 


Industries Employing 
Largest Number 
Wage Earners. 


Utah Railroad shops........ 
22 Sugar; beetinc.:. Sones ee 
38.6 |Smelting, lead......... 

Vt. Marble and stone work. 
32 Woolen and _ worsted 
34.2 Co0ds AS ite 

Lumber mills......... 

Va. Lumber mille. 5.7 ace 
23 Railroad shops........ 
29.6 |Tobacco, cigars and 

Cigarettes 6 50.0.6 :6eis 

Wash, |Lumber mills......... 
31 Shipbuilding. ......... 
67.2 |Railroad shops........ 

W. Va. |Lumber mills......... 
24 Glasaik gn siagtis Boreas 
43.1  |Iron and steel works... 

Wis. Lumber mills......... 
34 Foundries and machine- 

sliope J. sciset ean 
22.0 /|Engines, steam, gas and 
te ee ee 

Wyo. {Railroad shops........ 
19 Automobile repairing.. . 
56.4 |Lumber mills......... 


Q 


Number Thus 
Employed. 


18,635 


ie) 


. 


Per Cent of Those 


Employed in 
Manufacturing. 


COOH HH NOH OORNH BROOM BONS 


————$—————————————————— LL LL L— LL OL 
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TABLE 33.—UNITED STATES. MOTOR-TRUCK HAULS FROM FARMS 


TO SHIPPING POINTS, 1918, 


AVERAGE Cost or HavuLina 


Average ede AVERAGE Loap. One Ton OnE MILE. 
Region. “hy Round 

Miles Trips Corn. | Wheat. | Cotton. | Corn. | Wheat. | Cotton. 
per Day.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bales. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

United States...... 11.3 3.4 58 84 6.6 15 15 18 
New England.... 10.9 4.5 62 60 ieee 11 LAe) || cote 
Middle Atlantic... 12.2 3.4 69 78 Risks 14 te SM Rah sec 
East North Central 9.3 4.8 64 90 aes 11 Dh oie teneie 
W. North Central. 10-1 3.8 54 84 bavta 18 ae miticyaoere 

South Atlantic.... 9.8 4.0 45 57 6.0 19 18 20 

East South Central] 12.9 Be 58 86 7.6 12 10 13 

WestSouthCentral} 13.0 2.9 57 72 6.7 17 15 20 
Mountain. .s..... 21.0 1.2 48 70 a aie 36 29). 0 i Soe ene 
PPACHUG Hs ce creleieheuste 12.3 2.9 74 105 20 Li, 80322 


TABLE 34.—UNITED STATES. WAGON-HAULS FROM FARMS TO 
SHIPPING POINTS, 1918 


Average | Average 

Region. vat Round 
Miles Trips 

United States...... 9.0 LY 
New England.... ine 1.8 
Middle Atlantic... 7.6 126 
East North Central 6.3 2.0 
W. North Central. 7.9 U5 
South Atlantic... 8.4 1.4 
East South Central| 10.4 1.0 
W. South Central. 10.9 1.0 
Mountain....... 20.2 0.4 
PAcihOnsnicisele seo 112 1.4 


AVERAGE Loap. 


Corn. Wheat. 
per Day.| Bushels.| Bushels. 


Cotton. 
Bales. 


AvBRAGE Cost or HAULING 
Ont Ton OnE MILE. 


Corn. Wheat. | Cotton. 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 


33 30 48 
39 tok  llunididiso' 
39 isl || aeons 
29 ZR Wh cups 
33 PAY WN ogous 
41 39 48 
45 36 52 
49 32 47 
52 LP Al aoe 
23 re Il Bosade 
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TABLE 35—WORLD. RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHS, AND POST OFFICES 
(1922 or Nearest Available Date) 


A B C D E F G H 
Railway|Railway ‘ Miles of | Miles of 
way! Mileage | Mileage Paced Telegraph Telegraph} poet ite 
Railway per per wi P® |Wire per|Wire per Offices r 10,000 
Mileage,! 19.000 | 1,000 Total, | 29,000 | 1,000 | “rotat’ | PTnhabi- 
| Total | tnhabi- Square 1994" Inhabi- | Square tanta 
| tants | Miles a tants Miles 
jets Py an eta eee a 2,722 5 12 25,283 44 114 707 1:2 
AT ben ting: ytcgare «cnt al. t/-ycre ..| 21,935 25 19 175,875 202 154 3,645 4.2 
Austtialias crs tcnree iteis's wietnale > overs 26, 202 47 9 97,438 173 33 8,395 14.9 
WATtBEPIR an Peles Fo eickes cate sia 4,125 6 134 49,009 76 1,595 3,118 4.8 
Belgian ns ee aes aa: cstne -| 1,263 1 1 2,636 2 0.03 
Belgium. . SRN 2 RRC 8, 686 8 485 27, 695 37 | 2,460 | 1,769 2.4 
| 1;401 5 2 6,957 24 ll 427 1.5 
a 6 6 95,463 31 30 4,044 1.3 
4 45 15,200 31 372 2,555 §.2 
4 il 270,782 306 74 12,252 13.8 
13 17 38, 090 100 130 966 2.5 
0.2 4 87,000 2 57 35, 464 0.8 
1 12 16, 660 10 172 577 0.3 
1 2 14,413 23 32 843 1.3 
8 22 2,740 57 147 307 6.3 
10 68 10, 618 37 240 749 2.6 
6 161 45,339 33 832 4,753 3.5 
Denman ever aa cer remote es 3,092 9 182 9,352 28 547 1,975 6.0 
Dominican Republic............ 408 5 21 907 10 47 83 0.9 
Dutch East Indies.............. 2,011 0.4 0.3 20,297 4 28 603 1.3 
Hovador .;k a teaduiehtd< oka alae cba samme aacl bie itenes 4,622 23 39 ? 
DCN) hcatammaeaes Hea coke we 3,065 2 252 23,067 17 1,900 2,992 2.2 
Pethonia vs wcietina ten ateiee veces ae 769 vi 42 5,348 48 290 179 1.6 
inland Gacpindade tanenis. 1a ror 2, 660 8 18 10,294 | \ 30 68 2,632 Tae 
ROFTAOAG A. 2.c tance bets sos Slaves at 396 7 29 3,043 8 221 7 0.5 
IPYANCOL Grae os meee an ctecleix.d 33,568 9 153 495,000 126 2,325 15,769 4.0 
GOFRIREY 3 oie ith bade dass 35, 209 6 193 484,514 81 2,645 42,458 7.0 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. . 20,292 5 214 299,301 68 | 3,162 | 23,773 5.0 
Greece Beng acctacs teste ste ace ae oe 1,983 3 40 23, 535 39 478 1,047 1.8 
Guatemala yen rence anc aie 478 2 12 4,447 22 119 423 2.1 
Haiticweas, seenarointewk sear: 112 1 10 124 1 ll 92 0.5 
TONGUES te eR ccna ee iocies aes 556 8 12 4, 663 70 101 285 4.3 
Piangaey sn cee cuieaies Ux oases 4,493 6 125 51,080 64 1,425 2,449 3.1 
LnGine Drttisher ed edee tes viaccess 37, 265 1 20 347,295 11 1 19, 557 0.6 
Indo-China (French)............ 1,265 1 5 22,161 12 80 361 0.2 
Trish Prée-State..c.o tsetse ec ce. 3,525 11 130 23,205 74 857 (H) 
Ttalysotates hee Oe emcee cease 12,885 3 107 255,000 66 2,125 12,039 3.2 
JADA ae ta terete hteaan veal 8,475 1 57 162,397 28 1,092 8,025 1.4 
LET es Se Cremer Ta ccrt een: 1,825 10 72 5, 647 30 222 352 1.9 
Merion ence Aces GU pussisin et 16,442 ll 21 76,105 53 99 2,701 1.9 
MTOROCLO aa aise. aceite ePaney och 840 1 13,227 22 
3 180 82,716 47 2,480 1,731 2.5 
3 30 23,067 183 223 2,188 1.6 
3 34 3, 637 57 73 180 2.8 
8 17 20,138 76 161 4,125 15.7 
7 9 3,618 83 112 96 2.2 
3 3 1,841 18 19 385 3.9 
0.4 0.6 12,507 13 20 201 0.2 
3 4 10,401 14 20 821 Led 
0.7 7 9,200 8 80 907 0.8 
4 64 109,151 40 734 3,858 1.4 
3 100 1,061 8 312 92 0.7 
4 60 18,700 31 527 7,922 13.1 
5 64 48, 308 30 425 4,662 2.9 
4 24 345, 707 34 190 19, 104 1.9 
2 20 2,374 16 180 176 12 
1 7 6,530 7 34 379 0.4 
5 50 80,730 38 414 9,454 4.4 
Rwidet ataiege esas). css 9,430 | 16 54 51,967 87 300 | 4,313 7.2 
Switzerland Semnesecsca cose 3,586 9 226 25,318 65 1,592 4,268 11.2 
Salle Cp Mers Peete on ois 1,287] 6 27 5,780 | 28 | ‘119 473. | 2.3 
TT es nh et 3.340 | 2 12° | 37,281} 36 | 181. | 4,208] 6.9 
Union fi South Africa. . ...| 10,890 16 23 44,912 65 95 2,795 4.0 
United States... oA. cnc. ee oan a 262,544 24 88 {1,875,000 170 397 | 51,947 4.7 
1 ee ees ee 1,660 | 11 23 5,029 | 33 70 995 | 6.5 
Wenesuelay tiyeccais vm pan taos's 6 646 3 2 6,726 28 Wy | 376 1.6 
Yugoslavia... ‘ss ceemeemners 5,696 | 5 59 | 35,500] 29 | 368 | 1,820| 1.5° 
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TABLE 36—WORLD. MOTOR VEHICLES, TELEPHONES, AND SHIPS’ 


A 
Continent and Country ae 
1924 
BVORDD Atheist fetta os hes 006 '21 ,360,7792 
BESHUR TEAM TS AvAye vale cies cicuenss sievaaitials 98 ,2312 
AISOTIA. oo tee eee nes 14,6 
British East Africa.......-.- 3,050 
British West Africa.......... 7,150 
FAIA Ao proba heheh ee tigers 7,233 
IMOPOccO. 2 eee te tes 5,600 
ROU Sores Gig abe et okgIC oom IcIoNg 3,706 
Union of South Africa........ 51,500 
DRAM Sle ie) cle. coc. aia iei vs «ibaa eats { 186,7582 
PAT IDIG octets aie) a tousjeersiieye cutie * 45 65 
BO VAOR ye aye cre = ers est ©) eale Te + 6, 
(NAT NTE hoy) Ate io egrarey 5 cone) OI Ok PERCRONT ED 10,000 
TOR ETI. Nec S 5: 5 SS si vs pusceces al a%e 1,122 
Dutch East Indles.......---. 35,950 
India (British).........--+-- 63 ,500 
Indo-China (French)......-.- 5,750 
PAPA Mercy 6 so ciie-eeawa ne wes 19 ,693 
Raalay, Sha GeReeeunauseuime 1tcua iret) 15,404 
Mesopotamia. .......++++++5 1,470 
he ty NTRO fa ied a (oleVersisvanelunsteyteitl'=.7< 855 
: 1,700 
140 
Bulgaria. . 1,003 
Czechoslovakia. 11,700 
MONMANK (ye se os lee eates e= 47 ,500 
Esthonia..........-+++-++-> 743 
MOT piD eM soe 3 She lore srs = eh -nnle beh a's 5,462 
ee ey ee ty sien axo ote ais. 573 ,967 
(Germany seca ene weber sa en 216,300 
Great “Britain and N. Ireland . TISs2Uk 
pee Be eieeres vate forakexerbreateirs 5,500 
PUUNPALY. os ee ee ee 4,610 
Trish Paree State. ....-.2e eee 17,400 
WRU cts pce tins we a eee 89,712 
AOGUV ioe Seas cles ere eines = : 
Lithuania... ..-...0--+8-+-- 493 
Wetherlands..---..+2-.+.55. 31,004 
INOFWAY2: oon cee nee tee sees 20 ,467 
TPOWNE Moke 6 euetore Wie sats le > 7.963 
ORGS Olivieri reuse sie scurdelecs * ne te" 9,000 
Rumania..... 0262s. es eee ee 11,000 
EPR UARS IS oes oa oilo aiieues wi 2. oe atm fo ele el oe 25,000 
ASSEN TAO Me yrs ia steteslet gin s,s als mb 70,000 
WECM eke eles sia tial ase) =liny cate 63 ,000 
Switzerland 29 ,848 
Yugoslavia......----- 6,00 
NorTH AMERICA....- 18 ,483 ,0002 
TAA Ss Oa GR OIE Cre 1 OA 
CAnAGA.: i.e 636 ,489 
Pentral Americal. 12 
33 ,124 
, 100 
1,000 
22 ,600 
2,985 
35,000 
870 
3,000 
10 ,263 
1,000 
United States... .....2.22065 17,726 ,507 
SouTH AMERICA......-++++++-- 210 ,7132 
Argentina. . 2c... ene cence . 120,000 
BBOMVid ects ae a eeeteten= woke! = 1,092 
PEST EMT Admire here wis toner ote ecar kien srsers, = yee 44 ,834 
(1) 51 \ ae anon hee deeb eci ection eg 8,000 
GoloMbla 0... es we ee ae 3,000 
CUA OR avesoucisceve 0 /ehebeyie: =e eve 900 
PATAQUAY . 0.2 te cere ess 310 
POLE eye easts) sbereioy xh leu! aiakeisas 6 ,000 
TUL UBY. pie. ola « oxe) eget alerts uch ose lo = 20,890 
Venezuela. ..-.6.--- 0022s ee 4,000 


B Cc D E F 
Persons per] Telephones, |Telephones|Tonnage of| Tonnage of 
Motor January 1, per 100 Sailing Steam and 
Vehicle, 24 Inhabitants Vessels, Motor 
1924 1 Vessels, 
1922 
82 |24,576,121 1.4 |3,027,834 |61,342 ,952 
1,450 139 ,631 0.1 es 
398 
3,220 
3,200 
1,870 30 ,863 0.2 
1,070 
564 
135 43 ,585 0.9 
4,925 761,419 
10 ,800 
40 
43 ,600 101 ,425 LOSBEIN | 6 ocho aco 188 ,388 
15 ,360 
1,310 38 ,587 0.1 
3,900 38 ,850 0.01 
3,300 
2,925 472,805 tse | ooaeacgae 3,586 ,918 
159 
1,935 
900 
5,590 
735 15 ,000 OL 
3,730 
985 
5,580 
Aelsewia ia 395 ,829 
27 281,703 5.0 
21 111,441 8.3 
225 | 6,390,765 is 
424 135 ,839 2a 
115 114 ,807 1.5 8 ,403 571,074 
4,860 ,283 One 
1,167 103 ,606 0.7 
69 292,770 8.7 74,996 963 ,142 
ZT ooommonee |jetscciagn 13,110 32,149 
624 80 ,000 2.3 90,717 122 ,954 
68 603 ,786 is 308 ,410 | 3,537,382 
277 | 2,242,332 3.8 101,641 | 1,785,767 
57 | 1,148,095 2.5 206,999 | 19088 ,638 
1,080 5,40! Ont 10 ,523 667 ,604 
1,720 75 ,207 0.9 
181 126 0.7 
443 142 ,603 0.4 167 ,613 | 2,698,722 
21920 11,35 0.6 7,826 3,298 
224 193 ,268 2.7 15,228 | 2,617,485 
129 167 ,008 6.1 183,181 | 2,417,680 
3,405 110,143 0.4 
670 18 ,85§ 0.3 48 ,539 237 ,339 
1,480 31,615 QOS Me ileerrorrerters ,297 
4,100 130 ,278 0.1 
304 , 00 0.4 67,481 | 1,215,276 
95 402 ,389 G2 75,343 | 1,040,032 
130 180 ,280 4.6 
2,000 26 ,000 QR It Myeretea atc 81,204 
a 16,541,858 10.9 
14 | 1,009,203 10.0 
1,790 ; 0.3 
87 47 ,786 1.5 7,498 55,179 
427 
722 
13 16,816 6.0 
290 
414 50,360 0.4 
304 
144 
131 11,442 0.8 
1,526 
15,369 ,454 13.7 |1,253,998 |15,808 ,462 
315 346, 0.5 
72 157 ,041 1.6 19 ,967 161,588 
2,650 yao 0.1 
683 93 ,846 0.3 23 ,127 469 ,444 
476 127) 0.7 10,279 121,122 
2,100 11,463 0.2 
2,200 »712 0.2 
3,200 392 0.03 
1,220 9,140 0.2 32 ,846 68 ,363 
73 24,184 1.5 11,046 65,265 
600 10,550 0.4 


1 Includes Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
2 The totals include the following undistributed !tems: Africa, 1,857; Australasia, 936; Europe, 6,115; North 


America, 4,072; South America, 132 
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TABLE 39—WORLD: FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL 


Continent, Country, 
and City 


AFRICA: 


Egypt: 
Alexandria!.......... 


Asia: 

British Colonies: 
Bombay.23sce6 «.ciiscioe 
Calcutta. <5 .<.n0-- 
Singapore. nsec scart 


China: 
Gainton sreite sro oilers’ cer 
Daitens.tcen aodke ve 
Shanghat ee rccissiten arcte 
Tientsiny jess. aoe 


Belgium: 
Antwerpiaacrieiecs< ss 


France}; 


Spain?: 


United Kingdom: 
Beast creo entre es 


GIASZOWS disreseeeisriaeare 
Grimaby v.02 02k oes 
Harwich vaccesslienacie ss 


300, 139} 


228, 409 


886,761) 


52,945) 
128, 980 
73,783, 


PORTS OR CUSTOM DISTRICTS 1923, 


B Cc A 
Total 
Exports, | Com- Continent, Country, | Imports, 
Thou- merce, and City Thou- 
sands of | Thou- sands of 
Dollars | sands of Dollars 
Dollars 
| United Kingdom (Cont.): 
HONS cache ceed va sas tes 298, 635 
271,227). 444, 788||| Lathes. <r eeornarercte 82,124 
Liverpool 43. «sac mee 1,115, 224) 
BPondon.kc as kv 1,759, 082 
Manchester........... 255,951 
303,444) 565,328}; Southampton......... 153, 003 
336,813) 582,192|) Tyne ports........... 91,595 
260,479, 560,618 
Norra AMERICA: 
Canada: 
74,267} 135,050} Montreal............. 188, 624) 
93,757; 150,070 
227,866, 571,815|| Cuba: 
44, 197) 9103; 810]|) | Havans << scce aero | 180,93 
Mezico®: 
110,559) 481,208]; Tampico............. 20,340 
140,914; 198,268]| Vera Cruz............ 41, 606 
290,935, 542,021 4 
United States: © 
> Galveston Joti. s0 cas 32, 962 
139,726 351,162|| Georgia.............. 28,928 
185,310) 429,008}| Maryland............ 91, 836 
» Massachusetts. ....... 307, 288) 
+ New Orleans.......... 171, 620 
= New Yorks csc seaaaee 1,797,820 
453,547| 990,136}| Oregon............... 10, 120) 
| Philadelphia. ......... 219,710 
San Francisco......... 166, 685 
95,685 217,388]/ * Washington (Puget Sd.) 262, 158 
36,187) 264,596 
296,906, 708,187||SourH America: 
389,997, 741,604|| Argentina’: 
Buenos Aires......... 560, 457 
140, 366 1,027, 127 
62,311; 235,582|| Brazil: 
Rio de Janeiro. ....... 104, 609 
Santon: < 2k seas see 78, 100, 
53,495) 135,981 
8, 279) 35, 886)| Chile: 

18,892)  35,999]| Antofagasta........... 11, 237 
Tqttigue ss Sew ce en 4,976) 
Valparaieo...s,.0.<..1i 67,534 

9,792) 51,152 
24,648) 163,080)| Peru: 
122,581) 175,526 Callao’s.c cx cesescates 34, 674 
238,376 367,356 

89,643) 163,426)! Uruguay8: 

19,582) 175,396)} Monteviaeo........... 60, 947 


1 Including western land frontier. 


2 Year ending March 31. 
3 Calendar year 1921. 
4 Year ending June 30. 


168, 164 
35, 630 
1,323, 112 
890, 498 
174,518 
179, 220 
153, 007 


185, 293 


65,790 


30,751 
19,001 


530, 540 
51,493 
93, 436 
52,159 

301, 416 

1,518, 852 
52,510 

106, 508 

160, 432 

116, 088 


232,315 


64, 150 
167,783 


43, 030 
33, 602 
4,235 


23,378 


65,525 


Cc 


Total 
Com- 
merce, 
Thou- 
sands of 
Dollars 


466,799 
| 117,754 
2,438, 336 
2, 649, 580 
430,469 
332, 228 
244, 602 


373,917 


246,723 


51,091 
60, 607 


563,502 
80,421 
185, 272 
359, 447 
473,036 
3,316, 672 
62, 630 
326, 218 
327,117 
378, 246 


792,772 


166, 759 
245,883 


54, 267 
38,578 
71,769 


58, 052 


126,472 


5 General trade. 

6 Calendar year 1919, 
7 Calendar year 1920. 
8 Real value of imports estimated on the basis of the official valuation, 
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TABLE 40—UNITED STATES. TONNAGE OF WATER-BORNE IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS BY TRADE REGIONS AND INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES * 


(In Thousands of Cargo Tons of 2240 Pounds) 


: ten A B A B 
Foreign Origin or Foreign Origin or 
Destination Imports, | Exports, Destination Imports, | Exports 
1923 1923 1923 1923 ’ 
Granp Torau, 43,295.7 | 49,080.0 ||CenrRAL AMERICA, 
pees ee roe orein Grae or ete, Gromer, 065.2) 91.2932 
aes o Tors : en x ne 8 pith Honduras « eet 62.1 13.6 
isaeGG eee ee ae 4.2 298.3 eh le inne Saes Shen 158.9 44.4 
Seeiland: ¢........1.09°230.8 6770 Nt nurnaeen eee ee tas gies 
Wales......--..-+++: 401.7 168.8 Costa Rica.......... 124.6 36.7 
_ NortH ATLANTIC AND HPAI, 22,0, 10) hoes eta 80.9 3.6 
Batic Europe, Canal Zone........... 135.8 964.2 
BROWAT ..~ <.c cases: 1 1,584.7 1,705.8 alV Ad Olerenee siete toe 19.4 ie Sal 
cape 5D AD Nox Coast SoutTH 
RIB SLA Et teistey dep clicks all hikts ae «x , 5 .5 
HiMIANG ss sng nyt oG 91.9 77.9 Wee oan | 333 a Old 
INIOTAV AV, ious Gus cunte cb eveheo 676.2 384.7 British Guiana....... 104.1 16.8 
sta eae oe : S oo oi i iteh Guiana i ogmeahs 14.3 10.0 
ADO ayes cea e ¥ ; OlOMDIAG. ake ee 165.4 93.2 
Diatinig cies see <b 2.0 112.9 |IRasr C é 
eiany Pie ote 40°2 135.0 A oast SouTH : 
GST Guinea ie tee. ak 6 6 MERICA, TOTAL. 1. “| 1 613.4 | 2,291 3 
; . LST 2 | Wey ed gee Sere et 686.0) 697 .0 
LOE iia (TOSI ae a See eeee SER 1A: 32.8 U R 
. TUGUAY 2. ele aesane er 62.8 198.2 
Havre-HaMBurRG PSP LINGUS gees ot 849.5 1,396.1 
Ranegr, Totau..3.0) 2,663.1 8,021.6 ||West Coast SoutH 
Germany .6 sah sn elles Li 14L.3 2,977.3 America, Torau.0.4, 2,031.4 853.1 
Netherlands Me en ae 471.5 ape We et a Colombiavecscmeeue. 16\.5 20.1 
BelgiwMec ss ee casio s 826.5 1,491.4 Chiles catch cere 1,782.4 588.9 
ISTAROE. bathe tein es siete 273.7 1,380.1 ae Ae 209.4 22203 
Souta ATLANTIC CEOS es aoe aes) 
Evropr, Torau.3.2 41.6 | 1,564.9 || West ArRica, Torat. 0. 7 197.6 139.9 
BAN GOs ii = Gis oye b «des 53.3 | 1,198.3 Morocco....... eee 6 34.1 
Porte ads epee 57.3 135.3 || French West Africa... 31.2 26.4 
Aine eee. oe 370.4 168.0 British West Africa... 115.3 28.6 
Azores Islands....... ae! seg oa Belgian Congo....... 8.3 3.6 
Canary Islands. 4 45.7 ||SourH anp Hast 
Wasp Mprnonease, camegenicttl BS) HS 
Tora B. 1et9622 Bye eee iesambiguon 84.0 52.3 
Spain 282.0 294.9 i ; 
British East Africa. 1.9 6.0 
France 99.5 783.5 
Italy 252 Rhea, 491.3 ||ee easeaneat 5. : ei° a8 
Y at ‘ : 4 AUSTRALASIA, Ce, 5. 7 169.3 965.7 
oka a and ts eae Te ae New Zealand... 28.8 170.0 
GTi haee oe es ee ae : i wstralig:. «swe: ses 109.3 ULC, 
eens 170.7 | 187-5 |) Rudi Islands. 2 53) 3.3 
IMEOrOGCOL Regs taiedia dered) caeawbniere wie i ociety Islands. ll. : 
rose? se Tasmania. BS 8 5.8 
East ee nN East races Tornt 0 6 442.5 | 276.8 
tor LACK ioe Straits Settlements. . . 256.4 104.1 
a ee 291.0 689.7 || French Indo-China. .. 10.1 50.2 
oe a thetcivern clove aioli 107.5 ee Samatre ds gcc cerca 44.4 8.7 
Tele y. . 32.6 84'0 vidoe oh He Ati  e! ee ae 
Armenia.....-.-+- ++) sees ne ee 6.9 Other islands........ 12.0 5.3 
Greece: doe. teers ee = 64.8 414.2 
1Dy-aa ip ktion aan cee 80.1 13427 ORIENT, TOTAL. » -.< 4.6 i eae VA | 5,081.9 
Prlastinotet cae | al 5.9 aoe Degas eRe cae Macys eee 337 an 1G ak +55 
Serine se teers 1.5 22.5 APAN..- 22-22. e se 252. 3,008.0 
Philippine Islands. ... 530.9 437.2 
West Inpizs, Tora. . 5,549.2 | 3,147.8 |lTnpra, Perstan Gutr, : 
Cuba.........-.. 0.6 4,778.7 2,364.6 AND Rep Spa, Tota 665.8 361.7 
CEA ols Rey meres eis coy eb are 237.5 126.3 F 
Mesopotamia..... 0.5) Ife ih 
Bahama Islands...... 48.4 32.7 Scie i atin eg ae ae 2.2 12.5 
Haiti......-.-...--- 50.1 OF ||. jake gseuscoascce ce 576.4 al 
Dominican Republic. . 144.2 127 .2 
Céeyloni.nccc tsssiere«- 70.1 27.4 
Lesser hates SS 
deloupe) . 278.4 350.7 Canapa, ToTau.....1.4 6,966.5 | 10,003.1 
Beacdaneee ee| 11.7 52.4 IPACINC POrts. o aces = 1,053.6 677.0 
Ee PS ane | ; " Atlantic ports. 1,000.9 959.0 
VER TC OW seer le ok 0.1 14,150.5 1,252.8 Great Lakes ports. 4,912.1 8,367.1 


* Note that a country may appear in part under one trade region and in part under another. 
Minor countries are omitted, but their trade is included in regional totals. The numbers after or 
below yee names of the trade regions indicate the ratio between exports and imports, for the region 
as a whole. 
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TABLE 41—UNITED STATES. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS, 1923 


(Name of Chief Port in Parentheses) 


A B Cc D 
Imports, Imports, Exports, Exports, — 
Millions of/Thousands|Millions of|Thousands — 
Dollars of Tons Dollars of Tons 
Maine and New Hampshire (Portland).......... 26.3 397.8 17.4 620.4 
Massachusetts: (Boston)... ....5 5-5-4: waar ones 307.3 3,238.8 52.2 492.8 
Rhode llisland (Providence) «<< <:s.ors.3.s2/etewerm asta 11.8 837 .6 a! 0.5 f 
Gonnecticut’ (New Haven)... 5 0s te ae aon alee 9.5 §2.3 0.7 6.7 @ 
Mews VOR ONG WX. OL}E) ia. sra cael eae Fey hee aes ena 1,797.8 | 11,559.2 1,518.9 | 11,023.2 
Philadelphia: s cdo. .6: clgisss che Svante wes elise ate) = 219.7 4,090.9 106.5 2,436.8 
Maryland (Baltimore aia sits sane tetettteettar iets 91.8 3,412.8 93.4 3,204.9 
Virginia. (Norfolk) 5:0 2.008: eee eee 15.0 468.6 183.2 | 2,955.8 © 
North Carolina (Wilmington)..............5 ee 10.7 190.1 15.8 18.8 
South Carolina (Charleston)is-yam-4 bases tae ere 7.9 373.2 25.5 325.3 
Georgia (Savainah)), .2.2..cecncns «them thee craleiets 28.9 533.3 5135 248.4 | 
RIOT (LAID EVN. oles che fey s egisteiee ate a ees etacel vie ieee eta 20.0 1,000.4 65.4 1,769.6 
WL GH I1O etek ahtene Ontos ternal) nie dulce 28 peeaenete cee 6 320.6 39.6 935.2 — 
Wew Orleatia 5 <5 pp i-0 6 otes eee eee eae Ee 171.6 4,172.2 301.4 3,044.1 — 
Sabie. Losaa Ons J., eo Ueke kee oe .3 |) 1,767.6 55.0 | 1,354.6 — 
Gialveatomntyciyeccu ais otivae ate amr ais ep temlara ss 33.0%] 1,992.1 530.5 1,678.4 © 
BangAntODiO, wig. c-c tere w taleleccie tales wes castle! srepete ab O) Nk Samy. niak ae 37.0 
BL Pasones eras ee etc Sec MT rae. ye WR re eae oo up Nees 
PU oa ee ee ors Ss Ste shad le eae aera WS .0.4 2oececcte Lit 
Hest Anweles sche, ss tote Reales o. 3 ote es oid steeneite s 32.5 494.0 39.6 2,294.1 
Mat BranelaGe toes nc oo: scant hen hel ahd adh iat 166.7 950.3 160.4 | 2,148.8 | 
Oregon (Portland) ...c4.2 sc s.s.on Matt See ate Mtoe al wee 10.1 PLZT 52.5 1,394.3 7 
Washington )(Seattle) «cia sc. teers. © Oeiut orton: 262.2 931.8 116.1 1,759 3 
Montanw and Idkhos sien nce als eee ot cicueie fakes GET A eon ae 3.3 
Dakota eee eecGcs tie ca plaa tee Reece: be. 3| Sere 43.8 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee) .« fo.tar. omemiat ieee aie 5.0 2.0 1.5 40.3 
Duluth and Superior (Superior)................ 18.8 204.7 34.3 1,222.8 
RECRGO eee See PON, ¢ ono Hecate re «hee esos teen te 45.6 25.6 14.0 281.4 
Michigan (Marquette)).. 5.65.6. 0s 5<ek kee eee. 90.0 77.0 226.6 573.8 
Ohio (Cleveland):.:...2 +. kh pete Moe ee oe. cle 1,133.5 37.3 4,838.0 
But alos Cpe tects) oars schist emanate cree 70.3 3,108.8 178.8 227.6 
BROON SAGER br test eed ors oi ste reir aa ebskcintie sree denote 6.1 142.6 10.5 1,134.2 
Bb iG WENOE: orttisacdicves «coat eRe Wie aT cic als 160.0 148.3 78.7 17.6 
Wermbitite oe ie teenors ors id o SEM eee ne ee as ate AS Bo bent 45.4 
6. = 
> ; 
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TABLE 42—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN FOREIGN 
TRADE WITH THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1924 


Country and Commodity | 


Values, 
Millions 
of 
Dollars 


Country and Commodity 


British Inpra AND INDIES 


Exports from United States 
Petroleum products 


Imports into United States 
Rubber, crude 
Burlaps 
Tin 


Ramee rh eee tt ne ee ie 


Cuina, INcLupINac Hona-Kona 
AND KWANTUNG 


Cigarettes 
Copper, refined 
‘2 BT oT ENN rt Beier orice: Chiara acrnrReee 
Cotton, unmanufactured........... 


Imports into United States........... 
Silk, raw 
Carpetrwodlincs.cceee seekers ewe 
Chinese wood oil or nut oil 
Furs, undressed 
Bristles 
Carpets 
Cotton, manufactured...........%. 
Goat and kid skins 


JAPAN 


Exports from United States 
Cotton, manufactured 
Petroleum and petroleum products.. 
Tron and steel products 
Wheat... 
BDUTIp later Et Coeme sna e elchsiebe ncate 6 etre are 
Lumber 
Tobacco, leaf 
Automobiles 
Wopper, TenNed we) jy uettainek ee eee 


ei etre en = hoctya 


PHILIPPINE JsLANDS 


Exports from United States 
Cotton cloth 
Wheat flour 
Petroleum products....... 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Cont. 


STC Ee tk. ease ald rid diel alee 
Chita ie beaded eae 


AUSTRALIA 


Exports from United States.......... 
Automobiles, including parts....... 
Petroleum products 
Tobacco, leaf 
Lumber 


Imports into United States........... 
Combing Wwooliv. ewe san ieee 
Furs, undressed 


BELGIUM 


Exports from United States.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Wheat 
Copper, refined 
Petroleum products 
Pork and pork products........... 
Tobacco, leaf 


Imports into United States........,.. 
Diamonds, cut but not set......... 
Glasax eh ais 00 sand ea eke eats 
Furs, undressed 


DENMARK 


Exports from United States 
Automobile parts and chassis 
Cottonseed cake 
Petroleum products 
Cotton, unmanufactured 


Imports into United States........... 
Butter and butter substitutes 


FRANCE 


Exports from United States 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Petroleum products 
Copper, refined 
BVO Ate Reese Peis eelct ots sol hye a 
Tobacco, leaf 
Pork and pork products 
Sugar 


Values, 
Millions 
of 
Dollars 


“OO GI: - 


—— 
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TABLE 42—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN FOREIGN 
TRADE—Continued 


Country and Commodity 


France—Cont. 


Imports into United States........... 
Cotton cloth and laces............ 
Silk fabrics and wearing apparel... . 
WU suLIAUL tS eta iteiesce tee etn cre aha helical 
Pearls, notistrung.< <2. ---- 6 es anne 
Gloves wleatherw. cule cinco Serer 
Gold and silver threads and laces, ete. 
Cigarette paper. .....---+-sese00. 
Cotton sewing thread............. 
Vanilla’ Deans’: tas srs aly siaietee eee aie 


GERMANY 


Exports from United States.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured.......... 
Pork and pork products........... 
Gopper, refinedidews «= soos ve site be 
Wheat. 2. oe sserss Seater 
Petroleum products............... 
Tovacco; leaf func ce ee ere s 
Milk condensed )...a-f- sas as os ee 
Fars, undressed a6 00 e0<,0<sc0e er eee 
‘Barle yaar ae ces cance iin ears 


Imports into United States........... 
Furs, undressed’... \. define euiacs 
AWE cob Ati OR ORO UG En eran 
Chemical wood pulp........... £m 
Decorated Cbs... ss s.5 yawns > 
Cotton: glovessc 5 « .ac% wenisies ercids 
Cotton laces and hosiery.......... 


ITaLy 


Exports from United States.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured.......... 
Wheat chicas css tes Gaetee oer 
Petroleum products............... 
Copper rele sire ecicre tats. cuss ere ae 
Pork and pork products........... 
‘Coals bituminous’ .iccue irae ss 
‘PObSC60} leak o.csies nites siese esse etek 


Imports into United States.......... 
Cheeses paisa oboe sites atneteee re 


Almonds, walnuts and filberts...... 


NETHERLANDS 
Exports from United States.......... 
WGA ike ivasinace Stee tre via eter 
Cotton, unmanufactured.......... 
Pork and pork products........... 
Tinaeed! CAKGs\.5..< uci katana 
Copper) refined ;:: . o.com sehen 
Petroleum prodnote..........+0... 
O10 Ota crassa scence ccc eae oe meen 


RYO sinis te Met reas elena shar cuccy oc eNO, ane 


Values, 
Millions 
of 


Dollars 


= 
cs 
oo 


ww We eR O00 O 


_ 
em bo 


Country and Commodity 


NETHERLANDS—Cont. 


Imports into United States.......... 
Diamonds, cut but not set......... 
Tobacco, leaf for wrappers.......-.- 
Bulbs, roots and corms 


Norway 


Exports from United States.......... 


Imports into United States.......... 
Chemical wood pulp.............. 
Fish, packed in oil................ 
Aluminum csv. neras anes eee 


SWEDEN 


Exports from United States.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured.......... 
Petroleum fproducts;; .3. 225 s).900 24 
Copper! refihed (0.5255 3: 62.005 «26 oe 


Imports into United States.......... 
Chemical wood pulp.............. 
Standard newsprint..............-. 


UnitTep KINGDOM 


Exports from United States.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured........... 
Pork and pork products........... 
Tobacco, leaf... 5. oa eee 
Petroleum: productas; ...4.\ceeoe ne 
Wheat ctrec sistem een a antciltastas 
Copper; refined -2.... .. Skee 
Canned fruitecJcoc. ae ow ee ce 
Barley.f dace cee velte thease ae 
Furs, undressed 5c S00 ences cecies 
Leather: (apper).cac se vieic cea eee 
Sugar, TERNEd cae eee 
Salmon, canned 
Zine; pigs SOR Sos ie oe 
Spirits of turpentine. .........<..<: 
Corn ace ats can ie ee 


Imports into United States........ 
Cotton cloth 


Tin,.in Dara, 6b0isc. sey aie ene 
Carpet wool 


Tee. .Niy ee cee 


Values, 
Millions 
of 


Dollars 


Noe lod 
ROO BRO 
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TABLE 42.—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN FOREIGN 


TRADE—Continued 
; Values, Values, 
Country and Commodity cae Country and Commodity Millions 
of 
Dollars Dollars 
patie Te 
2 CANADA Mexico—Cont. 
oat eee States.......... a Imports. into United States....../... 167 
Coal, bituminous................. 51 Pe rogues end perrolpuin. products..| need 
Woalvanthraciten eee ee 39 ee Rercnned Cbs sate Paks. all ie 
ee and ee iee products. . Bh Sisalyninmanufsctured meen aie 11 
Cotton, unmanufactured.......... 23 eae Bbmsrulscomed’ Sea 8 
Tron and steel products........... 9 Sua pars a gp hie FP ce) aa en 5 
Autom obiles .6.he< Aoi. ast, ats se 8 Chicl oa ER Ih eo TE Rae ea 5 
@ranresneie Gc sucas Meee caveat ak 8 Be Se DE EN RSA So Ge naa 3 
Ornette cheinc is ancien eae she Tee ean 6 
poe eae eee ee en ee eRe, 6 ARGENTINA 
SUDO NCLOUR siete hegs sexe h ceatane Sito etfs da ede : 
Pepesto eat te) eae nd ea : Exports from United) States: 0... 20. 117 
HNUITS, wUINGLESSCCic.c eases cae alee : a 3 Automobiles, including parts....... 17 
Hinde ea ee a eee 3 Petroleum and petroleum products.. 12 
PINEDA AGS ECC ic... ..ro carn ereadine ave ailog 3 sen oh beens a as rake © 10 
achinery emia 
Imports into United States.......... 399 Cotton eR ae are 3 
Standard newsprint.......- 01-5... al Sugar eel ase bask sane eee 3 
PRAT DOL oo eee Sven a ceM NS eer anee Sa eee 74 piyece Ri ty ca cones aa 
Pulp and pulp wood.............. 49 ||Imports into United States........... 75 
Minot reheat oe ratte Sea eee 16 Rlaxseed (rpm screener 24 
ursmundressed aan. 1 nae eke nies 12 Cattle hides... =. ...00..5....0.. 15 
Copper, unrefined): 46 s<csles oe eee 10 Combingwool- is saree 7 
TDAIryAPLOdUCtSice avs ciae Serna 9 Sheep and lamb skins............. 3 
I axBeCU ast ae te eee ike Roa ciate 6 
@atitleime an cen esheescue fee coicetane- deuce ee 4 
Wattledhidest.ctee mas eas tos eee a es 4 AEM 
Exports from United States.......... 65 
CuBA Fetroleumsproducts a... 12 
Exports from United States.......... 200 Automobiles, including parts....... 10 
Pork and pork products........... 19 Wihea tiger er ee eer eee oe 4 
Cotton cloth and clothing......... 16 Coal* bituminous..2-..00 00 eee 4 
bWihloat pweyavce Miata: a icis cre icesurits c cuslew 8 L ‘ 
Ri ie eho tighten ends 7 mports into United States.......... 179 
Gn eae eee ane | 5 Coffees ceases eee, eae 158 
VIE IC. NEON CHSEC ys seg a ecys neal ch cpm 4 pao pete Re. art ee eee es 5 
Sugar mill machinery............. 4 Biasil oe rig eae aontn 60:8 5 
PAutom ObWlessere wens ie ceses lets ets 2 4 BASU Jolosngoson Gdog ng 3.06.09 2 3 
ges ani shell y.sacs ccs tee a dees 3 
eta (Gate amceocut pees b Lome Z CHILE 
(OitT Tae Nae ike cats Mos © Dern ‘ 
Bee ter cea Witeoe ae he an ae 3 ||Hxports from United States.......... 31 
(Gitiavi ie nee ia coh ek ey 3 Petroleum products....1.......... 6 
Coal, Ee GuaiMOUS Aeon re cyeneers iS Cotton cloth .5ciu-cceuneticndetner 3 
Imports into United States.......... 362 ||Imports into United States........... 99 
SD AT eeieter se epcant Naren ceils, venn ce setahese 313 Sodiuminitrates.2.cra. tinea ee 47 
TRODACCOMCILATCAL cic o cycse,e\enshos cunenete 23 Copper; unrefined seep. cryeseretelere 22 
IMIOIASSES Meier ota cee iereins +: Gusdsieherare 7 Copper, refined = <5. <)..//00e.s)sfe1s12 600s 18 
Pimeapplesicccy./icverer ths arsystictaye seagsusyetoye 3 ron? ore Shinai aah ivore Coren emo if 
Gopper, UMreaned peje = tele apsier os ol 3 
Mexico CoLoMBIA 
Exports ce ge et Pee ee Exports from United States.......... 29 
ae pat BG Dek Gus prea cts Cotton cloth. nani. . 5.04.0 Bihicce: 5 
ATtOmoODILeSs tare erate one 5 ||\Imports into United States.......... oo 
Wheat cis aan ce Sardines Gitar a eda es 4 WOM Ce ire tiers casts ersten) seme sere nay sirananans 49 
Gottonrclotha, cleric erect sais 4 Platinum, unmanufactured........ 4 
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TABLE 43—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL EXPORTS BY LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, 1924 


Commodity, and Country of 
Destination 


Corron, UNMANUFACTURED, ToTAL.. 
United Kingdom saree tee tee 3's os 


WADAAE ys sevmy hanes ios 
United Kingdom 
Ital 


GAsOLINE AND eda TOTAL. 
United Kingdom. : xan eae 
PATIGOt ee a cetrae +. «cl stetige «vs atavonet 


Canad aes oisnG ho senior aes 


AST e al Cs Serre ainr hc eRe ERRORS OD aOR Sd 
Argentina.. mfcrsxetate,d aia ete hate 
Lrar Tosacco, Terai Be Sees 
Emited Kingdom... 60... 2 sc si9,. > st 


Copper, REFINED, TOTAL..........- 
pee King dompasseuaelhatn cle cea 


AUTOMOBILES AND TrucKS, TOTAL... 
AUS PALIGs Sete ee Gn cree ele re eset 
Canada Seiler shite shah eA eee 
AT HERG ASA. F454, avai cine suede teen ee 
Britishesoutl: Atricg . 5 scsniesuete sa © 
United Kingdom ... a «cate a ateles 
BAONIOG. casi, os ec ciseh be aera 


DARD ee OAT ate a sipieatacers cee alventysutt e pastare 
Germany.. 
United Kingdom 
ATI coat la ha hs Me fa v0 "a “onan er dy RUMEN Y 
DY GUNGPIAN Sid angdsreitacsiarsieyseop cacy’ 


Belgium 
PTANOGs sic. ss 
WHEAT, PEOUR WLOTAD I cute cree cee 
PU GUNEMIMNCA eat iis kisi w,sieic citings 
WmitedemeinsdOM vse ccs iica ns vs 
CAEPIMAD Victim ever s Fo atiee bles 


Hong-Kong..........-. 


Dollars 


Value, 
Millions 
of 


-_ 
ow 


io) 
PUD DeE REN WROO 


Commodity, and Country of 
Destination 


United Kingdom... ... 00.5% 2.50...- 
Cubain'ic acai s bro teak Rael oiae 
Gérmany.o. Gucci) Seay ore ae 
Belgiuin x Veoc rot tee a eran 


inig Meee nares a a enone eh ageiae etere 
United Kingdom). 35 if s.3 2 ssjareesee 
British India 
France 


Brasil See a. s-eiee see 


LUBRICATING Or, TOPE uss takes 
United Kingdom 
1 Wraned. 22 22 220.5 5.8 anne oreo 


Corron Ciorts, Toran,.......2..5. 
Cuba.. 
Philippine Islands. Sete ae se 3 ae na ate 
Central America. aera herd ete, ee 
Canada ec cecdis nin dgae esse ee ges 


AT PORGDG ore 2c Sh ie dk cit een 
Chile... 


Canada.. 


Fus, anp Gas Orn, ToTan........- 
Boe Kingdom, 5.123200 


Coat, ANTHRACITE, TOTAL.......... 
Canad s 27.) Was aie dark. deans eens 


Manad ass raises sete 3150) sha toe 
Rierman’ case) a her eas esse 
WNotherlands).\? jh ctetee se Mere ce 


Suear, Rerinep, TOTAL...........- 
United! Kingdom inpiwis Fee eee ce 


Corn, GRAIN, LOTADew. .& a. «estonia 
Canada.... 
United Kingdom Se rae trian rd 


Hams, SHOULDERS AND Bacon, TOTAL. 


i 


Value, 
palBons 


° 
Dollars 


91 


OWRD 


ant 
WCOROAMAOND WhiRRre 


Coe 
.Co 


Now 
wWanro 
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TABLE 44—UNITED STATES. PRINCIPAL IMPORTS BY LEADING 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 


1924 


Value 
F coe Millian Value, 
Commodity, and Country of Origin Nees Commodity, and Country of Origin Millions 
Dollars of 
= Dollars 
SUGAR, CANE) (HODMG aM: gels a. p -ths 364 ||CrupE Tr 
GDS. janes Sante ore one CO 313 eR I i eae aR 69 
artic (ACM eT ach OO Ss a as cai OINGS arenas Sie Rey okst es 
Philippine) Tslands............ Jaane 39, Wintec Kame domep rie tei cites ie 
Ss : 

“Ea Treen i 28° WIBuntars, Toran. ...0..00. 1.0.2 59 
Derr oee ees ea eee Britis holla gry =e aeons 49 
eee ce synced eee “7 Wr aenere (Gb eVife Foes 5 ga Sed aoe Oo 8 

CornmPROTAL: Avssg Gee secs ces tek es LUMBER... eee eee eet eee D2) 
Reet ok ee eee nee ics Cattadatigccua ds mertivies & nivel ere 51 
COOMA Ae one eke Satenetaee Tees 49 
RUSS TAT Me Mes State. 13 Corton, UNMANUFACTURED....:...-. i, 49 
Guatemalan )-tet che ce ete. 7 WEY links 2 tie sce nae Cosi ves caer 28 
IMigxi cone ticiah mks uneciG. erste ks 5 SeCiGonn ouraqeoudd apa cgas ook 8 

POiMe a A..d as aye ecient is menieaanepeanaeert 5 

RUBBER, CRUDE, TOTAL.+.....,..-: 174 Britishwln dia chcs.acn cece ce eee os 4 
British: Fast Indies..........4.... 110 
Dutch Mast Indies ia)... 0s es ae 33 Dramonps, Cur But Nor SEv....... 47 
Uinited Kingdoms eect eet. eae Be) Beleiuri.sn Woda cece ots ssn tose ewes 24 
ES eared eet hs eck Sotelo Rhcccheraea Pe eanaae 5 INethienlyni Gs aaiunens cea cmt sks cin keke Qh 

Stranparp News Print, ToTau...... 101 ||Soprum Nirrate........ 47 
Gana veda. See ete eh 91 TE ae cde hg ba ae ee 47 
‘SIs Cas 1s er A cr ee cee eee Vag || gece 7 eae a rae ef : 

Corron (OnolHe, “LODAT a... scien: 38 

Woon, UNMANUFACTURED, TOTAL.... 91 ; een 
Taied Kingdom. hes ars ee ae 35 United) Kingdoms. ...-s25-) esc. 31 
A aeloug ON ae Fa aE INS eae: ah FLAXSEED, TOTAL.................. ; 30 
ee hat fey pr Caer goa a 24 
EE EOS ae a2 a ee 4 Canada iin cor leans epee 6. 
British: houtk ATi carta syncs st Riot. 3 Janae 

Cocoa, TOTAL wis oh el ee eeerer 29 

Punp AnD PuLpwoop..........3.---. 82 British West Africa............... muds 

Canniacher eee er nt. 42 Lessor SED Pg i DROS at aan) Oi 5 

TEVall. Ae he eensree oie etree eee on Test 5 
Reverie swede Pe el Ob || Britioh, Weet Indies... 05 <1. 4-0 7, 3 
THR Fenn ties ae A one eee ate 3 Dominican Republic.............. 3 

Furs, UNDRESSED, TOTAL......!.... 80 THA, ‘ToTau...... yapan doo aD wre oud niteaerd 
United: KingdG@me = fescdie -.- hess 18 British East Indies............... 8 
(GETTER oe Enno: Sy EMEP BO eek nes de 12 Umitedsking domeremereiie etter “i 
ORL ee BI Oe pete a 11 JaPAmee ic cae ee te fete ecewe = ieee 6 
Grerimam yim rtens rcitieie o stous eae SP -e 6 ' 

Grace) VEY Grass Gn hate Duet scree 6 CATTLE Hipns, Toran... ....5-. 67. m- : 24 
IBY alteo ye 6 4 ere ed nen chOko Olek ce ro okene 4 INT Pee ARAb Ny oan po We Cyn ao aig yn Ge Le. th 15 
(Oh rercL eyo oima e eacan hao tteon ot ox ; 4 
CoprER, UNREFINED Te 
ABR etetn Migeactc o> blo-deaa cae ores 22 Goat AaNp. Kip Sxins, TOTAL....... 21 
Portuguese Africa 1s British, LHGIA~ ood ee ek yrs kal ibe 6. 
Mexico 12 Ching sen len cn cic cis ero clantene 3 
Canada 10 ! : 
T2YSa Et 5 oe eh congo REpREeRD © DIED Cicee ia. ot eroncs 10 CHEESE AND SuBSTITUTES, TOTAL.... lye 
CU basse he icra eee aes 3 Ttsly cute seat gear te ctr Qe. 
Switzerland ENS es con Fas, FSO Te “RS 

Tosacco, LEAF, TOTAL.....-.------ 75 
(OTT ST. eS Bectcibin CORD wii Cir eG Ze SHEEP AND sat MOPATe tera 16. 
METCE COL co ome alew ies meee ne See 23 New Zealand.. ate een, ATS 4 
INatherlandst aeesen cote -. cccese ates 15 United Kingdom 5 on AA it See ‘ 4 
Ghd te -eebo nn Ddle cu SRO dieeaoun oem 5 Argentinas oy juris snes yale sm ecto 3 

Crupe PETROLEUM, TOTAL.....-.--: 74 Wueat, GRAIN, TOTAL.....-.-.---- 16 

67 Wanadiina caer naire he en atetre aeebes 16 


I [Gp ehOg abe Oe 0 owe oc RIOD, eg Di 
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TABLE 45.—UNITED STATES. FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


State 


Average 
Wages of 


Farm 


Laborers, 1919, 
per Month 


PAST DAIS cache Ce eceatecsuelsernis iste "es 
PATIZ ONG siohere eke sree sedis e/vietaeeieee 
(Arcane as aeccr teste she avatel esis estes 
Californiaescicc srccacr eects 
Colorado tiert.s onto aeiae 
WORKECTICUL A.,..o.eectern oars are she 
Delh WALI, weccaies: c 6-52 ner tee 


Kentucky. cnt oo come fae 
ROUISIANG eerie gee. cite ailees eee 


Maryland s4.054062 0240+ 028 = 
Massachusetts............... 
Michigan't fn cateics sufue ns Eee 
Minnesota oc. sto oncaeid © 
Mississippi.sc)csisie gs bt oe ee cas 
MISS OUFT Sicceus evcssrctie oe «anemone af 


New Hampshire.............- 
New Jersey.3s Ss. cee ean 
News Mexicoss,..ciccsomen toms 


North Caroling’s..,.22) aie oe 
North Dakotaenecdue sete cae 


POMMSVIVANIA treo sc estes oan oe 

PURGAG MIAN 6 esc pcos cise saa ate 
Bou i@arolmars.. ita. oc oe eon 
BOUL UAKOUA teeeie s <2. css om 


Virginia. occ vr snciaie) heres «7 
WY BEINN: Seidieica or icrareeerr <6 


West Virginia... os os). caiete a wes 


WISCONSIN fc slerehsarud accede 
Wyoming s-...0cuumene ee tine 


$36.! 
83. 
45. 
oT: 
81. 
{fi 
50. 
45. 
38. 
93. 
58. 
53. 
ip 
65. 
46. 
43. 
70. 
49. 
aks 
60. 
75. 
38. 
50. 
89. 
Kah 
93. 
69. 
67. 
59, 
62. 
45. 
79. 
56. 


B 


Average 
Yearly 
Earnings of 
Wage 
Earners in 
Manufacturing, 
1919 


$ 917 
1,318 
946 
1,250 
1,220 
£5110 
1,280 
905 
830 
1,330 
1,230 
1,140 
1,020 
1,200 
970 =} 
960 
1,060 
1,050 
1,130 
1,360 
1,100 
895 
1,010 
1,440 
1,260 
1,390 
955 
1,180 
1,160 
1,200 
805 
1,210 
1,295 
1,190 
1,385 
1,240 
985 
790 
1,240 
855 
1,080 
1,140 
1,020 
1,010 
1,470 
1,225 
1,095 
1,680 


Cc 


Estimated 
Value of All 
Property 
per Capita, 
1922 


$1,244 
3,512 
1,439 
4,007 
3,285 
3,614 
2,728 
2,358 
1,306 
3,301 
3,295 
2,942 


D 


Average 
Income 
per Capita, 
1919-1921 
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TABLE 46.—UNITED STATES: VITAL STATISTICS 
A B C D | E F G 
REFINED DeEatH Rate t 
PER 1,000 PERsoNs Dede 
1922 a 
State Births ipa 122) Crude of 
per Urban | Infants 
1,000 Per Cent| Death per 
Persons, Cities Rest Excess | Rate t 1,000 
1922-24] State Over of of Cities | 1922-24 | Births, 
100,000 | State Over 1922-24 
Rest 
Galwormiatys sac Sve sh nisin ene 21.0 12.3 12.9 12.0 8 14.3 70 
COROT EGO cn. top 9 oils cairns eet cpt chine WSS nae Gers: « 13.3 14.8 12.8 16 15.7 
Connecticut, ....cu%<6.-10 Qi i ay 12.2 11.4 {b 11.8 74 
WDOLA WATE te tsc, tats © dns chats 19.7 13.0 13.1 12,9 2 12.3 97 
NULONI alee stocays, ocarel creiote soc hs eee 24.2* HD 200 peta oes Lovee ra acys 15.9 93 
TORS Rete, Beers thea teieuens ery 19.8 11.5 12.5 ed 13 il .8 80 
i Goto ING oe: ages Ren prceo mn eciaoks Piste ie Zire 11.2 13.2 1120 20 12.5 76 
eeyeueitereyastnees cate (se aocgy sete sare) ee = UO eats none d||paadac calle cco coolio cb Gone 12.9 
HGAN SAS. Mhece aeseeae seus Oe 207% 9.8 13-2 9.6 38 13.4 79 
Sem HUCK Yenc sons casioee aye thas 25.4* 11.0 14.4 10.6 36 15.6 87 
WPOUISIATAR Be, fete sienskeuck-faies cat ters «| reve Gre 12.4 16.3 11.3 40 17.5 
INPAINIOS A hire Ga eke 22.9 DESO Uke. PEO Wants eee 15.7 91 
INAS Fee Leap eee lao .o-cr a cer emcrone 23.0 13.4 13.7 13.0 5 14.5 88 
Massachusetts............- 27k 1250 13.1 11.3 16 12.4 80 
NEsie ne ame). sfic.cee chsrs Seo siete fleets Sue a= TA 76 12.8 11.2 14 delves 
i MGENES ES eis owe oo one O Oras 22.5 9.3 Ome 9.1 ily pel 59 
IM GHEY OOS 8 oh olae Qo oecuoe Sh 24.0 CONS feat spa Drone [arches cutters 21.4 89 
PMILS SOUL Mere rce oh Cla ciee <ioteeeee Ne peceo te, Te) 13.7 9.8 35 13.9 
INTOMUANAL cp cuit vie sce eee es 17.2 ORAS Neck. soteus © O46 | ae conte 13.0 74 
ING DEASIac.st' «G Gm ae © eure ye 22.5 9.2 12.5 8.7 44 13.0 70 
New Hampshire... . PHL Sf PTS Nes revteanes -« UUs [eureeris ae 14.0 91 
ING WIJCESCY soma eh oa fan 22.3 12.3 13.3 11.8 12 11.8 73 
Ne weVOrkesn cease oe: aaa as vil 48} ABE 13.1 11.9 10 12.3 73 
North Carolinal.s.j-.-6..o-:| 3133 DO mee i[erekerstetete ORE Mee ten te 16.1 102 
Nae, IBEW t= SSS cuca cei eAlarsiedal [ik Saucosm Blom lois cOseec col ee ce ouaioieng)| porcra. eek void 1255) 68 
GO Peery sieutinvee ener cect oe hy: * 20.8 TAO 12.2 10.3 18 11.4 75 
Oreronterrtee nc teu tome < 18.4 10.1 10.08 LOGE:  Psiseectsnes 13.0 55 
Pennsylvanias oa eee: «see 24.0 12.7 13.3 1255 6 13.6 85 
hodeslsland sea a2. i =n 23eL% 13.1 13.3 12.9 3 13.6 83 
South Carolinas.c.:>:...--- 26.4 pa ee ee pe: Oe UR i ee ae 211 114 
MenMesse@m een aia pics + sect cilienatmene ic 11.4 16.9 10.6 59 Tih 
Gitar yatettane © ee iss fe ame 29 .6* 10.8 10.6 10.9 -—3 12.5 72 
IVIGRIN OL th Memes) = ee hort, cl clot 21.0 DAS We ces etc ELE SP | eaters cok 16.1 90 
Ng (C0 EER a en Ce ae ee eee 26.9 12.9 15.0 12.6 19 13.6 95 
Wiashine tOnmena Terrie os ii. LaisO 10.1 9.9 10.2 -3 10.5 54 
IWASCOMSING only aamteye & ots ie 22 9.9 10.7 9.3 15 11.2 74 
VNR Son ano eos Smee cel Emr Sorsee |fitenuts 6 6 c0)[lane iio crcore | no roca teal bseicroeOr ire 14.2 93 


* Numbers marked with an asterisk are based on less than three years. 
+A refined death rate is one where allowance is made for proportions of young vs. old people in 


population and for deaths of non-residents. 
¢ Includes all places having a population of 10,000 or more. 


Thus column F represents a less 


homogeneous type of population than column C, but a more homogeneous type than D which 
includes many cities as well as all the truly rural districts, or than B which includes everything. 
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TABLES 


TABLE 47.-UNITED STATES. DEATH RATE, CLIMATE, RACE, AND 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CITIES 


*Three-year average (1929-21-22), 


A B Cc D E 
Refined? 
Refined!| Death Miesen Mean 
2 ; at Death |Rate per Jul Janu- | Mean 
Registration Cities of [Rate per} 1000 uly | ary |Annual 
100,000 Population or |990, All| Whites, | T°" | Tem- | Rain- 
More, in 1920 Causes, All ead pera- | fall 
Average | Causes, Dec. F| ture] Ins 
1920-24 | Average |~ ©" ~ |Deg. F 
1920-22 
Birmingham, Ala,...... 15.0* 10.8 80.2 | 45.1 | 48.6 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Hy) Uist alte 13.5 70.2 | 54.6 | 15.8 
Oakland, Calif... eae 11.0 11.1 62.4 | 48.1 | 24.0 
San Francisco, Calif.. 12.9 isu 58.5..| 49.9 | 22.4 
Denver, Colo..........- 14.8* 14.8 72.2 | 29.8 | 14.0 
Bridgeport, Conn.......| 12.0* 12.0 71.4 | 31.0 | 46.5 
Hartford, Conn......... 11.6 12.3 71.6 | 25.5 | 45.4 
New Haven, Conn...... 12.1 12.3 71.9 | 27.3 | 47.3 
Wilmington, Del........ 13.0 1au 76.8 | 32.8 | 44.4 
Washington, D.C...... 14.1 be 76.8 | 33.7 | 43.6 
PAtIamta, Ge. Cec ee sc o> 16.4* 12.7 78.4 | 43.0 | 49.3 
Chicago, Ill. Pa at Co VRC 8 12.5 73.9 | 25.1 .| 33.3 
Indianapolis, Todas: 13.3 12.2 75.7 | 28.4 | 41.5 
Kansas City, Kans.. 13.4 12)22 7821) | 2872 ers 
Louisville, Ky.......... 14.9 12.8? | 76.0 | 34.4 | 44.4 
New Orleans, La.......- 16.3* | 13.4 82.4 | 54.2 | 57.5 
Baltimore, Md.......... 13.8 12.2 77.4 | 34.0 | 43.3 
Boston, Mass.. .. Pcie cece 13.0 TL 1720.0) 42.0 
Cambridge, Mass 13.4 13.6 71.7 | 27.0 | 43.0 
Fall River, Mass........| 14.8 15.4 70.7 | 28.7 | 44.0 
Lowell, Mass........... 14.2 14.2 71.5 | 23.8 | 44.9 
New Bedford, Mass.....| 12.7 13.2 69.4 | 28.0 | 46.2 
Springfield, Mass....... 10.7 10.8 73.2 | 25.0.| 44.5 
Worcester, Mass......-.. 12.0° 12.2 71.4 | 24.8.| 42.7 
Detroit, Mich........... Bee Sl a a | 72.1 | 24.4 | 32.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich....| 10.7 10.9 72.6 | 23.8 | 81.5 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 9.9 9.9 72.3. | 13.47) 29.3 
St. Paul, Minn......... 10.6 10.4 72.1 | 12:6.) 28.7 
Kansas City, Moss nist 14.9* 14.9 78.1 | 28.2 | 37.4 
Bt: ouispaMoen arrests oe 13:1 ip pal 78.6 | 30.8 | 37.3 
Omaha, Neb mies ok:. 12.2 13.5 76.7 | 21.9-| 30.7 
Camden, Ni. diss...) .; 13.4 13.2 76:5) lostvcs $2.7 
Jersey City, N.J....... 13.6 13.8 | 76.1, | $2.2 |. 48.9 
Newark, Ni Jee fet sre. 12.9 12.9 74.6 | 29.8 | 47.6 
Paterson, IN. dice cca) « 1275 12.6 74.4 | 29.6 | 49.9 
MWrantou, IN < deatajefec at's. 14.1 14.4 74.5 | 30.5 | 44.6 
Albatiy® Ne. Vesiwanass os 12.8 Nef 72.6 | 28.1 | 36.5 
iittalowNeveettee ccs a. 13.6 13.7 69.8 | 24.6 | 37.4 
New York, N. Y....... 13.1 13.2 73.8 | 30.9 | 44.8 
Rochester, N. Y........ 11.2 11,5 70.7 | 24.6 | 34.3 
Sytactisd, Ns: Nei vee 12.0 12.4 70, S41 28,0.) 34:3 
Nohkers; N) Yet. oat: 11.6 TAR Ae seaeahhteaa| oe ccm 
Akson, Ohio. 65.5 036. 10.6* 10.6 72.6) 4 27.01 36:8 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ....... 13.7 13.5 75.7 | 30.3 | 38.3 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 11.9 12,2 C14 | 26.74) 35.2 
Columbus, Ohio........ 12.4 1281 74.9 | 28.5 | 36.9 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 112 11.2 76.0 | 29.6 | 38.4 
Toledo, Ohio........... 12.2 12.3 73.2) | 25.8)| 32.2 
Youngstown, Ohia.. ies <./| 91204 12.8 72.3 | 27.1 | 33.5 
Portland, Ore. . Teketal | COO! 10.1 66.7 | 39.4 | 43.4 
Philadelphia, Pa.. eetuce, athe 13.5 13.5 76.2 | 32.6°| 83.3 
Pittsburgh, Passe. . co. 14.9 14.6 74.7 | 29.5 | 36.2 
ieadingy Fares ie us tare 12.8 12.8 75.5 | 29.4 | 41.0 
Scranton, Pa.:......... 14.5 14.7 WLe7 |25.5 | 87.6 
Providence, R.I......... 13:3* 13.3 72.0 | 29.0 | 44.2 
Memphis, Tenn.,...... 17.4% 12.6 80.7 | 40.9 | 50.5 
Nashville, Tenn......... 16.6* 14,2 79.1 | 38.6 | 48.6 
Dallas, Texas........:. 12.5% 11.1 84.1 | 45.2 | 37.7 
Houston, Texas........] 14.9% 13.0 83.7 | 53.5 | 47.6 
San Antonio, Texas.....} 16.3* 16.3 83.8 | 51.1 | 26.9 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 10.6 10.6 75.7 | 29.2 | 16.0 
NorfOlE,Vacw.as....... 13.7 11.0 78.7 | 40.6 | 49.7 
Richmond, Va.......... 15.3 11.8 78.5 | 37.9 | 41.7 
Seattle, Wash.......... 9.5 9.5 63.1 | 39.5 | 34.2 
Spokane, Wash......... 11.1* it.t a Ay ee be 
“Milwaukee, Wis... . 10.7 ti 70.1 | 20.6 | 31.5 


F 


Per Cent 
Ne- 


of 


w 


bo 
ol 


CON Oe NWONNSD 


ed 
NOSCANSCUN MORNIN RF OON SCH WOR RN NON OO HR HORON PR OORNW HD 
ANON AS SRR HARROP RP AOW OR WON ONO ORS HEN ROU RO DH NSH WON DOE HNOH WH WHOM ROAD 


G H I J 
Per Cent Pore oe Average 
of Popu- sons /|Illiteracy Cost of 

lation ae RAGS ¥| Food 
Engaged Deel Persie per 
in Manu- ii pees Family, 
facturing,| ""S |19°Years| 1928 

1920 of Age 

35.0 5.1 8.4 $405 

31.6 4.6 2.0 390 

39.3 4.6 2.5 

30.9 5.6 1.9 376 

23.2 5.1 1.9 347 

60.3 6.4 6.9 408 

45.0 8.4 5.1 

46.3 «22 6.3 411 

48.7 5.3 5.5 

18.9 6.1 2.8 400 

ya ef 5.3 6.6 399 

39.7 8.0 4.6 378 

43.7 4.4 2.1 362 

46.8 4.5 3.7 

39.8 5.0 4.0 350 

32.0 5,0 5.9 364 

42.4 5.4 4.4 375 

37.0 9.4 4.0 425 

42.5 7.3 3.1 

71.5 8.7 11.9 410 

67.4 6.4 6.9 

72.0 8.1 12.1 

46.8 6.8 3.7 

54.0 9.3 4.7 

56.3 6.5 3.8 375 

49.7 4.7 373 

34.6 5.8 1.2 347 

34.9 5.5 1.6 346 

29.1 5.3 2.0 361 

40.7 6.5 2.7 359 

34.8 5.0 2.5 359 

58.8 4.7 5.0 

40.7 9.6 4.3 

52.5 10.0 6.0 403 

64.0 7.2 6.3 

57.7 5.3 6.9 

33.3 6.2 3.0 

45.8 6.9 4.2 376 

37.6 15.4 6.2 409 

54.0 5.2 4.5 373 

47.0 6.0 4.0 

45.3 9.7 5.5 

65.9 6.5 3.5 

43.8 6.4 2.0 358 

52.9 6.8 5.3 407 

40.1 4.6 2.8 359 

52.8 4.5 1.9 

48.3 4.9 2.5 

53.4 5.5 5.7 

35.9 47 jhe i 355 

47.5 5.2 4.0 387 

40.1 6.3 4.3 393 

63.5 4.7 3.5 

32.2 5.8 6.5 401 

53.1 6.7 5.9 423 

28.2 4.6 6.7 373 

32.2 4.7 7.2 

24.9 5.2 3.2 394 

30.2 4.9 5.4 363 

25.1 5.3 11.4 

27.9 5.0 10 336 

28.3 5.8 6.3 380 

38.7 5.6 5.6 424 

36.9 5.2 1.5 365 

27.3 4.7 0.8 

51.9 6.8 3.0 350 


1Data for 1920, 1921, and 1922 are from Mortality Statistics, 1922 (U.S. Bureau of the Census).—Data for 1923 and 
1924 are estimated on the same basis from the crude rates. 


* Where colored people form less than 10% of the population, death rates for white and colored are not given separately, 


TABLE 48.—UNITED STATES. 


State. 


BRONTE GIEY cies "eke sue: 
TUOUMISIA TAS eid ei aos) te 
Maryland: .....'... 
Massachusetts 
CMRCDIZAD. oes. ss 
Mannesota. 1.51. 
Mississippi........ 
DMassOUrL. isis isis sere - 


New Hampshire.... 
New Jersey........ 
New Mexico....... 


MOrMoNt «5. eiielans 
Vays volte aanides dod 
Washington....... 
West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin. .......- 


TABLES 


Among Persons Over 10 Years of Age. 


A. B. C. 
Per Cent 
mi Cent} Illiterate 
iterate] Among 
Fer Cent hinons'| Native 
mond Native | Whites 
All Whites of 
Tahabe of Native] Foreign 
ARE Parent- jor Mixed 
Ouer he Parent- 
ver age. 
10 Years. 10 Years.| Over 
10 Years. 
16. 6. 
45. ae 
9. 4. 
3s 0. 
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5. 
9. 
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ILLITERACY AND EDUCATION, 1920 


D; 


Per Cent 
Illiterate 
Amo 


SCRONHWWHDHWUIUNMOHOARHONHWDRARARDwWRODRHODOWNOHDOMURWWORMNWAUMO 


E. ne G. 
pres ave gee ILurr- 
MOE |S Adz, CLacens. 
Colored 7 Ue 
Persons Over 10 Yrars. 
Over 
10 Years 
Urban. | Rural 
3le3 10.4 17.8 
4.6 625 20.4 
21.8 4.9 10.3 
4.7 2.4 find 
6.2 2.3 4.2 
6.2 6.6 5.3 
19.1 Se 6.1 
21-5 5.4 12:2 
29.1 9.5 17.5 
5.4 1.4 1.5 
Gna 3.9 2.2 
9.5 2.6 1.8 
8.1 1.4 0.9 
8.8 2.0 174 
21.0 5.1 9.8 
38.5 9.1 29.6 
5.9 315) 3.1 
18.2 4.4 7.4 
6.8 4.8 3.0 
4.2 3.4 2:5 
3.1 1.9 1.8 
29.3 1.3 18.2 
1 ee | 2.6 3.5 
6.0 1.6 2.6 
4.8 2.0 1.0 
one A beead 7.0 
677 5.3 2.8 
6.1 5.3 4.6 
4.3 (ia 17.6 
2.9 6.5 2.9 
24.5 9.3 14.1 
4.0 1 2.2 
8.1 3.2 2.2 
12.4 Lex’) 4.5 
4.7 1.5 1.4 
6.1 4.6 4.6 
10.2 6.5 Bid 
29.3 10.3 20.0 
§.2 ig il 1.8 
22.4 7.0 6 
17.8 6.5 9.3 
4.6 123 2.5 
6.2 3.9 2.6 
23.5 i pel! 13.0 
4.0 1.5 2.0 
15.3 3.2 7.6 
4.1 2.6 2.3 
5.3 od 2.1 


1h 


Percent- 
age of 
Children 
7-13 
Years 
of Age 


Ne) 
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INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


N.B.—Figures refer to Illustrations. 


*= diagram. 


Agriculture, persons in United States, 136; 
regions in United States, 134 

Alabama, 22 

Allahabad, climate, 74* 

Animals, optimum temperature of, 40*; per 
capita in world, 65, 67*; per square mile, 
66, 67* 

Argentine, climate, 74* 

Arkansas, malaria in, 36* 

Automobile, persons per, 21; 
and, 53* 


petroleum 


Bank deposits, United States, 117*, 118; 
world, 117* 

Barley, world, 85 

Black belt, 22 

Blast furnaces, in United States, 145 

Boll weevil, 23 

Boston, milk routes, 149 


Canada, fuels, 124; metals, 125; non- 
metallic minerals, 126; power, 57; water 
power, 54; wheat production, 82; wheat 
value, 83 

Carbohydrates, in food, 97* 

Cattle, climate and, 74*; in Wisconsin, 87; 
world, 73 

Changes of weather, and work, 42* 

China, climate, 74* 

Cities, and coal in Pennsylvania, 123; 
eracy in Ohio, 28*; rainfall, 120*; 
perature, 121*, 122*; world, 119 

Civilization, in Europe, 32; in United 


illit- 
tem- 


States, 45; in world, 48 
Climate, cattle and, 74*; effect in Wiscon- 
sin, 88* 


Climatic energy, in Europe, 44; in United 
States, 43; world, 47 ee 

Coal, and cities in Pennsylv ania, I ; in 
Kentucky, 60; manufacturing udp 10 
mined in world, 52*; per capita value in 
United States, 50; resources and produc- 
woe, 52*; in United States, 115; world, 
104 

Colorado, density of population, 12 

Comfort chart, 41* 

Commerce, world, 64 

Complex industries, in United States, 144 

Concordia, climate, 74* 

Connecticut, health and energy in, 38*; 
relief and population, 13* 

Copper, movement and _ production in 
United States, 113; world, 107 


Others are maps. 


Consult the other two indexes. 


Corn, land in United States, 80; in United 
States, 8; value. in United States, 81; 
world, 79; yield in Illinois, 29 

Corn belt, seasonal work, 86* 

Cotton, world, 95; yield in Alabama, 22 

Cotton weevil, 23 

Crop areas and values in United States, 

* 


140 
Cultivated land; in United States, 70 


Dairy cattle, in Wisconsin, 87 4 
Death rate, in Connecticut, 38*; in 63 
cities of United States, 37*; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 38*; Philadelphia and; Pittsburgh, 
34* 
Density of population, Colorado, 12; world, 
68 ; 


Diet of tropics, 97* 

Domestic animals, world, 65, 66, 67* 
Dublin, climate, 74* 

Dubuque, climate, 74* 


Energy, seasons and, 38* 

Europe, civilization in, 32 ; climatic energy 
in, 44; health in, 31; rye in, 89 

Expenditure, on roads, 62 

Exports, from United States, 150, 152* 


Factory work, seasons and, 38* 

Farm buildings, in Alabama, 22 

Farm land, value in Iowa, 24; Ohio, 25 

Farms, operated by owners in Ohio, 26/274 
value i in United States, 30*; worked by 
owners in United States, 20 

Fats, in food, 97* 

Fertilizer, use in United States, 19; use on 
wheat, 17*, 18* 

Fish, world, 132 

Flax fiber, world, 94 

Flaxseed, world, 96 

Food, of tropics, 97* 

Forage, hay and, in United States, 137 

Foreign commerce, world, 64 

Foreign trade, of United States, 154*, 155 

Forests, in United States, 127, 128, 129; 
world, 98, 99*, 100*, 101* 

Foundries, in United States, 147 

Fuels, production in Canada and United 
States, 124 


Gold, world, 108 
Good versus poor years, United States, 139 
Growing season, United States, 133 


Figures refer to illustrations 
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INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hay, forage and, in United States, 137; in 
Wisconsin, 87 

Health, in Europe, 3l 
in United States, 46 

Hogs, world, 75 

Homes, ownership i in Alabama, 22 

Hongkong, climate, 74* 

d Hookworm infection, 33* 

Horses, in United States, 71; world, 69 

Hourly variations in load, 56* 

eee, comfort and, "41 *; death and, 


seasons and, 38*; 


Illinois, corn per acre, 29 

Illiteracy, in Alabama, 22; in Ohio, 28* 

Immigrants, value of farms, 30* 

Imports, of United States, world, 151, 153* 

Improved land, in Alabama, 22°" im United 
States, 135 

Income, in United States, 148; world, 

India, climate, 7A* 

Industries, in United States, 144 

Insurance ‘data, in United States, 46 

Interest, in Alabama, 22 

Towa, climate, 74%: value of land, 24 

Ireland, climate, 74% 

Iron, world, 105 

Italy, climate, 74* 


January, temperature, 5 
Japan, climate, 74* 
July, temperature, 4 


Kentucky, coal and railroads, 60 
Kioto, climate, 74* 


Land, cultivated in United States, 70; value 
in Iowa, 24; Ohio, 25 

Latin America, yellow fever in, 35 

Lead, world, 111 

Load, of New York power plant, 56* 

Lumber, cut by countries, 102*; long haul 
in United States, 131; shortage and sur- 
plus in United States, 130 


Machine shops, in United States, 147 

Malaria, control in Arkansas, 36* 

Manufactures, growth in United States, 
143; value in United States, 142 

Manufacturing, coal and, 49*; per capita 
in United States, 51; persons in United 
States, 141; world, 116 

Metals, Canada and United States, 125 

Migration, of boll weevil, 23 

Milan, climate, 74* 

Milk routes to Boston, 149 

Minerals, Canada and United States, 126; 


production by countries, 103*; world 
consumption, 114* 
Mortality, in United States, 46 
Mortages in Alabama, 22 
Motor vehicles, petroleum and, 53*. (See 


Automobile) 
Mules, in United States, 72 


Negroes, in Alabama, 22 
Oats, world, 84 


Ohio, farms operated by owners, 26, 27*; 
farm values and _ illiteracy, 28%: farm 
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yee and tenancy, 27*: value of land, 

5 

Oil, see Petroleum 

Optimum temperature, 40* 

Owners, of farms in Ohio, 26, 27*; of farms 
in United States, 20 

Ownership, of farms, Alabama, 22 


Peak load, 56* 

Pennsylvania, cities and coal, 123; health 
and energy in, 38* 

Petroleum, motor vehicles and, 53*; in 
United States, 115; world, 106 

Philadelphia, death rate in, 34* 

Physiographic Provinces, Alabama, 22 

Pigs, world, 75 

Pipe lines, in United States, 115 

Pittsburgh, death rate in, 34* 

Plants, optimum temperature of, 40* 

Population, changes in Alabama, 22; den- 
sity of, 68; density in Colorado, 12; 
relief in Connecticut and, 13*; world, 1 

Potatoes, United States, 9; world, 90 

Poultry, ‘world, 77 

Power, in Canada and United States, 55, 57 

Precipitation, world, 6 

Presidential vote, in Alabama, 22 

Productivity, in United States, 138; world, 
2 


Progress, in United States, 45; in world, 48 

Proteids, in food, 97* 

Railroads, Kentucky and, 60 

Rainfall, cities and, 120*; 
winter, 11; world, 6 

Relief, in Alabama, 22; in Colorado, 12; in 
Connecticut, 13; and population in Con- 
necticut, 13* 

Rice, world, 78 

Roads, in United States, 62 

Rolling mills, in United States, 146 

Routes, of trade, 1 

Rural, illiteracy, Ohio, 28%; 
United States, 14* 

Rye, in Europe, 89; 


summer, 10; 


population of 
in Wisconsin, 87 


Savings bank deposits, 117 

Seasonal distribution of work, 86* 

Seasons, effect on death rate, 37*, 38*, 39* 

Sheep, world, 15 

Silos, in Wisconsin, 87 

Silver, world, 109 

Simple industries, in United States, 144 

Soil, in Alabama, 22; Wisconsin, 87, 88%; 
United States, 16 

Steel mills, in United States, 146 

Storms, deaths and, 39* 

Sugar, world, 91 

Summer rainfall, 10 

Sugar-power system, 55 

Swine, per capita, 76*; world, 75 


Telephones, per capita, 63 


Temperature, cities, and, 121*, 122%; 
deaths, and, 39%; effect Of 40ers Ike 
world, 4, 5 i 

Tenancy, “Alabama, 22 = Ohiow y2Ouezds 


United States, 20 
Tin, world, 110 
Tobacco, world, 93 
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Trade, foreign, of world, 64; routes, 1 
Transportation, in United States, 61 


United States, Agricultural regions, 134; 
automobiles, 20; bank deposits, 117*, 
118; blast furnaces and rolling mills, 146; 
boll weevil, 23; climatic energy, 43; coal 
and manufacturing, 49*; coal, oil, and 


pipe lines, 115; complex vs. simple in- 
dustries, 144; copper production and 


movement, 113; corn, 8; crop areas 
and values, 140; cultivated land, 70; 
death rate in cities, 37*, 39*; expendi- 
ture on roads, 62; farms worked by 
owners, 20; fertilizer in, 19; forests, 127, 
128, 129; foundries and machine shops, 
147; fuels, 124; good vs. poor years, 139; 
growing season, 133; growth of manu- 
facturing 143; hay and forage, 137; 
health, 46; horses, 71; income, 148; im- 
proved land, 135; land in corn, 80; long 
haul of lumber, 131; lumber shortage and 
surplus, 130; metals, 125; mules in, 72; 
non-metallic minerals, 126; per capita 
value of coal, 50; per capita value of 
manufacturing, 51; persons in agricul- 
ture, 136; persons in manufacturing, 141; 
persons per telephone, 63; potatoes, 5; 
power, 57; productivity, 138; progress, 
45; rural population, 15*; soil, 16; 
super power system, 55; transportation 
facilities, 61; value of corn, 81; value of 
farms, 30*; value of manufactures, 142; 
vegetables, 92; water power, 54, 58; 
wheat production, 82; wheat value, 83 


Value, of buildings in Alabama, 22; of corn 
in United States, 81; of land in Iowa, 24; 
of land in Ohio, 25 

Vegetables, in United States, 92 

Vote, in Alabama, 22 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


Water power, resources of United States, 
54, 58; resources of world, 59 

Weather, effect on death rate, 37*, 38*, 39*; 
effect on work, 42* 

Weevil, cotton, 23 

Wheat, effect of fertilizer, 17*, 18*; limits 
of, 7*; production in Canada and 
United States, 82; value in Canada and 
United States, 83; world, 3 

Wheat belt, seasonal distribution of work, 
86* 

White farmers, Alabama, 22 

Wind, deaths and, 39* 

Winter rainfall, 11 

Wisconsin, effect of soil, 87, 88* 

Work, seasonal distribution of, 
weather, and, 38*, 42* 

World, barley, 85; cattle, 73; cities, 119; 
civilization, 48; climatic energy, 47; coal, 
52*, 104; consumption of minerals, 114*; 
copper, 107; corn, 79; cotton, 95; density 
of population, 68; domestic animals, 65, 
66, 67*; exports from United States, 150, 
152*:; fish, 132; flax fiber, 94; flaxseed, 
96; foreign commerce, 64; foreign trade 
of United States, 154; forests, 98, 99*, 
100*, 101*; gold, 108; horses, 69; imports 
of United States, 152, 153*; income, 2; 
iron, 105; January temperature, 5; July 
temperature, 4; lead, 111; lumber cut, 
102*; manufacturing, 116; mineral pro- 
duction, 103*; oats, 84; petroleum, 106; 
population, 1; potatoes, 90; poultry, 77; 
productivity, 2; rainfall, 6; rice, 78; 
savings-bank deposits, 117*; sheep, 14; 
silver, 109; sugar, 91; summer rainfall, 
10; swine, 75; tin, 110; tobacco, 93; trade 
routes, 1; water power, 59; wheat, 3; 
winter rainfall, 11; zine, 112 


86*; 


Yellow fever, 35 


Zinc, world, 112 
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Age, 2 

Agriculture, 7 
Alpacas, 13 
Aluminum, 26 
Animals, 13, 14, 17-20 
Animal Units, 13, 17 
Annual growth of trees, 23 
Antimony, 26 

Apples, 11 

Arable land, 9 

ANrear 12 

Asses, 13, 14 
Automobles, 36, 37 


Barley, 11, 12, 15, 16 
Bauxite, 26 

Beans, 11 

Beef cattle, 17-20 
Births, 46 

Buffaloes, 13 


Camels, 13 

Canada, 2, 3; animals, 17-20; crops, 15, 16 

Canada, communications, 37; lumber, 24; 
minerals, 27; transportation, 37; water 
power, 29 

Cars, electric, 37 

Cattle, 13, 14, 17-20 

Cereal land, 9 

Cereals, 9, 11, 12, 16 

Children, in school, 48 

Cities, 2, 4, 5, 6; climate of, 47; cost of 
food, 47; deaths in, 46, 47; dwellings, 47; 
illiteracy, 47; manufacturing, 47; ne- 
groes, 47 

Clay, 27 

Clerical occupations, 8 

Climate, 47 

Coal, 26, 27 

Coconuts, 11 

Cocoons, 11 

Coffee, 11 

Colored farmers, 10 

Commerce, 38-44 

Commodities, in foreign trade, 42, 43, 44 

Communications, 35-37 

Complex industries, 30 

Conifers, 23 

Copper, 26, 27 

Corn, 11, 12, 15, 16; average load, 33, 34 

Cost, of food, 47; of hauling, 33, 34 

Cotton, 11, 12, 15, 16; average load, 33, 34 


Cotton spindles, 29,30 
Crops tally Lo 16 20 
Crop yields, 21 
Customs districts, 41 


Dairy cattle, 17-20 
Death rates, 46, 47 
Dogs, 13 
Domestic service, 8 
Dwellings, 47 


Education, 48 

Eggs, 17-20 
Electric railways, 37 
Europe, 5 

Exports, 38-43 


Factories, 30 

Family, cost of food, 47 

Farmers, race of, 10 

Farms, 10; hauls to, 33, 34; wages, 45 
Firewood, 23 

Fisheries, 22 

Flax fiber, 11, 12 

Flaxseed, 11, 12, 15 

Food, cost of, 47 

Foreign born, 2, 3, 10; illiteracy, 48 
Foreign commerce, 38-44 

Forests, 9, 23-25 


Gas, 27 
Goats, 13, 14, 17-19 
Gold, 26, 27 


Gold (money), 1 
Government, 1 
Grapes, 11 
Graphite, 26 
Grass land, 9 
Gravel, 27 
Gypsum, 26 


Hardwoods, 23, 25 
Hauling, cost of, 33, 34 
Haya 15.216 
Horses, 13, 14, 17-20 


Tlliteracy, 47, 48 
Immigration quota, 1 
Immigrants, 1, 3 
Imports, 38-42, 44 
Improved land, 9, 10 
Income, 45 
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Industries, 29-32 
Infant death rate, 46 
Iron ore, 26, 27 


January, temperature, 47 
July, temperature, 47 


Land, use of, 9, 10 
Lead, 26, 27 

Living, cost of, 47 
Llamas, 13 

Loads, size of, 33, 34 
Lumber, 23-25 


Magnesite, 26 
Managers, of farms, 10 
Manganese, 26 
Manufacturing, 29-32, 49; earnings in, 45; 
workers in, 8, 30 
Metropolitan districts, 6 
Milk, 13 
Mineral industries, 28 
Minerals, workers in, 8 
Money, 1 
Motor truck hauls, 33 
Motor vehicles, 36, 37 
Motor vessels, 36, 37 
Mules, 13, 14, 17-20 


Native whites, 2, 10; illiteracy, 48 
Natural gas, 27 
Negroes, 2, 10, 47, 48 


Oats, 11, 12, 15, 16 
Occupations, 7, 8 
Olives, 11 

Owners, of farms, 10 
Ownership, of forests, 23 


Palm oil, 11 

Paper money, 1 

Passenger cars (electrical), 37 

Pasture, 9 

Peanuts, 11 

Peas, 11 

Per acre, crops, 12, 16 

Per capita, animals, 14, 19; cars on electric 
railways, 37; crops, 12, 16; exports, 38; 
forests, 23; imports, 38; income, 45; 
lumber production, 24; motor vehicles, 
36, 37; post offices, 35; railways, 35, 37; 
spindles, 29, 30; telegraph, 35; tele- 
phones, 36, 37; values added by manu- 
facturing, 31 

Per family, cost of food, 47 

Personal service, 8 

Per square mile, animals, 14, 18; 
16; railways, 35, 37; 

Petroleum, 26, 27 

Phosphate, 26 

Pig iron, 26, 27 

Platinum, 26 

Population, 1-6 

Population, in agriculture, 7, 8; per square 
mile, 1, 2; urban, 2 

Portland cement, 27 

Ports, of world, 39 

Post offices, 35 

Potatoes, 11, 12, 15, 16 

Poultry, 13, 17-20 


crops, 12, 
telegraph, 35 
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Price, of animals, 20; of fish, 22; of hauling, 
33, 34. (See Wages.) 

Productivity, 11 ae 

Professions, 8 

Property, value in United States, 45 

Public service, 8 

Pyrite, 26 


Races, 2, 3; 10 
Railways, 35, 37 
Rainfall, 47 
Reindeer, 13 
Rice, 11, 12, 15 
Rubber, 11 
Ryonit, 125 15.516 


Sailing vessels, 36 

Salt, 26, 27 

Sand, 27 

Saw timber, 23 
Schools, children in, 48 
Sheep, 13, 14 

Shipping points, distance from farms, 33, 34 
Silk, 11 

Silver, 26, 27 

Silver (money), 1 
Simple industries, 30 
Size of farms, 10 

Soft woods, 23, 25 
Steam vessels, 36 
Stone, 27 

Sugar, 11412, 15 
Sulphur, 26 

Swine, 13, 14, 17-20 


Tea, 11 

Telegraph, 35 

Telephone, 36, 37 

Temperature, 47 

Tenants, 10 

Tin, 26 

Tobacco, 11, 12, 15, 16 

Tonnage, of vessels, 36; of water-borne 
commerce, 40 

Trade, 38-44 

Trade regions, 40 

Trades, workers in, 8 

Transportation, 33-37; 

Trees, 23-25 

Trips, per day, 33, 34 

Tropical hardwoods, 23 

Tungsten, 26 


workers in, 8 


United States, animals, 17-20; cities, 6; 
climate, 47; cost of living, 47; commod- 
ities in foreign trade, 42, 43, 44; com- 
munications, 37; cotton > spinning, 29; 
crops, 15, 16; crop yields, 21; use of land. 
10; customs ‘districts, 41; death rates, 46, 
47; education, 48; exports, 38, 40, 41, 42; 
financial conditions, 45; hauls ‘from farms 
Ol oo, oa: illiteracy, 47, 48; imports, 38, 
40, 41, 42: lumber, 24; manufacturing, 
30- 32: minerals, 27, 28: negroes, 47; oc- 
cupations, 8, 47; population, yA we a: 
47; tonnage of water-borne trade, 
transportation, 37; use of land, 10; al 
statistics, 46, 47; ‘water power, 29 

Urban death rates, 46 
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Urban population, 2 
Use of land, 9, 10 


Value, added by manufacturing, 30: of 
farms, 10; of manufacturers, 30; of prop- 
erty, 45 

Vessels, tonnage of, 36 

Vital statistics, 46, 47 


Wage earners, 31, 32 
Wages, 45 
Wagon hauls, 34 
Water borne commerce, 40 
Water power, 27 
Wheat, 11, 12, 15, 16; loads of, 33, 34 
a 
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Wine, 11 

Woodland, 9 

Wool, 20 

World, animals, 13, 14; cities, 4; com- 
munication, 35, 36; cotton spindles, 29; 
crops, Il, 12; fisheries, 22; foreign 
commerce, 38, 39; forests, 23; minerals, 
26; persons in agriculture, 7; population, 
1; transportation, 35, 36; use of land, 9; 
water power, 29 


Yield, of crops, 21; per acre, 
capita, 12; per square mile, 12 


Zinc, 26, 27 


12°. per 
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A 
Abyssinia, 424 
Accidents, in United States, 162 
Adams County, use of land, 224 
Aeration, and soils, 50 


Africa, business of, 481 f.; commerce, 403; 


horses, 196; productivity, 419; sleeping 
sickness, 98; trade, 412 

Agricultural Bloc, 359 

Agriculture, of Europe, 436; one-crop, 
240 ff.; tropical, 253 ff.; of United 


States, 347 ff. 

Air-craft, 160, 164 

Alabama, 62 ff. 

Alaska, trade, 170 

Algeria, 482 

Allegheny Plateau, 62, 73, 355 

Alluvial soils, 52 

Alpaca, 189 

Alpines, 433 

Amazon basin, forests, 270 

America, farmers of, 84 f.; real pay, 250 f.; 
value of farms, 87. See United States 

American Railway Express, 395 

American Red Cross, 465 

American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, 115 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, 397 

Andes, forests, 270 

Animals, climatic limits, 25 f.; distribution, 
178 ff.; in Europe, 441; as producers of 
clothing, 189; as producers of food, 188; 
relative importance, 15% “in rugged re- 
gions, 42f.; for transportation, 157, 
181 ff., 187 f.; in tropics, 56, 255; unit, 
184; units, in Europe, moe units, in 
United States, 187; value, 6; value of 
feed, 15 

Annapolis, 113 

Anseriformes, 181 

Antimony, 288 

Appalachian mountains, 62; 
power in, 141 

Apples, 230 

Arabia, horses, 196; millet, 225 

Arable areas, size of, 32 

Argentina, commerce, 494 

Arkansas, malaria, 106 

Armenians, 468 

Army tests, 454 

Asia, animals, 187; climate, 458; com- 
merce, 403; disadvantages, 455 f.; and 
Burope, 455; horses, 196; productivity, 
419; southeastern, 468 

Ass, 194 

Athens, climate, 126 


forests, 270; 


Atlantic Coastal Plain, 62 

Australia, 486 ff.; activity, 150; children, 
125; cities, 322; death rate, 125; gov- 
ernment, 159; productivity, 419; sew- 
age farms, 57; sheep, 205: trade, 171; 
tropical, 94 f.; 

Austria, agriculture, 440; value of farms, 87 

Automobile, 137, 159, 392f., 396; acci- 
dents, 162; advantages, 154; limitations, 
164; and traffic, 387 f. 


B 
Bacterial diseases, in Australia, 96 
Bagging, 237 
Baker, O. E., 22 


Balance of trade, 317 

Balkans, agriculture, 442; sheep, 205 

Banana, 230; food value, 254 

Banks, 304 

Banteng, 200 

Barley, 221 f.; 
limits, 23 

Beans, 231 

Beasts of burden, 181 

Bees, value, 191 

Belgium, agriculture, 436; 
450 

Bell System, 397 

Berea grit, 300 

Births, in Europe, 449; in Iowa, 72 

Black belt, 62; in Alabama, 66 ff. 

Black England, 76 

Black Waxy, soil, 62 

Blast furnaces, 373 

Blue Grass region, 65 

Blue Marl region, 65 

Boll weevil, 68 f., 243 

Boots and shoes, 376 

Brahman, cattle, 200 

Brazil, commerce, 495 

Britain, coal in, 170; manufacturing, 445; 
relation to India, 471 f.; sheep, 205; value 
of farms, 87. See England 

British Columbia, death rate, 97 

Bronze industry, 376 

Buildings, clay, 7 

Bureau of Mines, 115 

Bush Terminal, 321 

By-products, utilization, 301 


and climatic optimum, 27; 


transportation, 


C 
Cabbages, 230 
Caliche, 50 
California, 71; cities, 321; crops, 221; 


farms, 360; fruit growers, 248 
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Calumet County, use of land, 224 

Camden County, truck farm, 354 

Camel, and climate, 17 é 

Canada, automobiles, 392 f.; immigrants, 
326; metals, 330; oats, 220; railways, 
388; telephones, 167; trade, 410; use of 
wood, 335 f.; water power, 140; wheat, 
219, 244 

Canning industry, 300 

Capillary attraction, 50 ; 

Capital, 304; and manufacturing, 380 

Carbohydrates, value, 6 

Carpenters, 79 

Cash crops, 247 

Cass Country, 356 

Cattle, climatic limits, 25 f.; country, 359; 
distribution, 197; limits of, 17; non- 
European species, 200; value, 189 

Celebes, 98 

Central Asia, camels, 17 

Central Pine Belts, 62 

Cereals, distribution, 210 ff.; value, 6 

Character, of Chinese, 475; of Japanese, 
475; in tropical regions, 256 

Chemical composition, of soil, 49 

Children, in Europe, 448; per family, 125 

Chile, commerce, 495 

China, animals, 187; canals, 159; coal, 169; 
commerce, 174, 469; domestic animals, 
201; horses, 196; horticulture, 249; and 
migration, 82 ff.; and selection, 82 ff.; 
swine, 203; trade, 411, 472ff.; and 
United States, 83; vegetables, 231 

Chinese, character of, 475; labor, 79 

Chippewyan, climate, 429 

Christianity, of Europe, 434 

Circulation, of water, 50 

Cities, and civilization, 323; 
Sl2tsdeaths.< So, lier. 
311f.; and manufacturing, 
population, 321 f. 

Civilization, and changes of climate, 126 f.; 
and cities, 323; definition of, 93 f.; and 
disease, 103 f.; and health, 92 ff.: and 
soil, 53 

Clay, for building, 7 

Clay County, 355 

Climate, of Asia, 478; of Australia, 95; 
and cattle, 199; and cities, 312f.; of 
Europe, 427; health and productivity, 
122; effect on manufacturing, 379; 
effect on production, 16 ff.; and ores, 
280 ff.; and relief, 35; of South America, 
491; of tropics, 256; effect on wheat, 218 

Climatic, energy of the United States, 
118f.; energy, health, and progress, 
119 ff.; limits, of animals, 25f.; limits 
and optima, 15 ff.; limits, of wheat, 18 ff.; 
optima, nature of, 23 ff.; optimum and 
barley, 27; optimum and wheat, 27 

Clothing, animals as producers of, 189; in 
ae age 96; importance of, 4 f.; value 
0 , 

Coal, 284; in China, 169; and cities, 316; 
distribution, 134 f., 282; of Europe, 431, 
443; fluctuations, 332; formation, 45; 
in Great Britain, 170; in Latin America, 
492; and manufacturing, 129, 131 ff.; 
ing strikes in, 333; transportation, 

Coconuts, 232 

Coffee, 233, 236; cultivation, 39 


and climate, 
distribution, 
447; and 


GENERAL INDEX 


College students, in Alabama, 67 

Colloidal structure, of soil, 49 

Colombia, commerce of, 496 

Color, and soil, 50 ff. 

Colorado, relief, 35 f. 

Colorado River, 141 

Comfort line, 116 

Commerce, of Australasia, 488 f.; China, 
469; Europe, 452f.; geographic basis, 
169 ff.; India, 469; United States, 400 ff. 

Commercial centers, 311 ff. 

ae 166; United States, 386 ff., 
395 f. 

Complex manufacturing, 302 

Conifers, 266 f.; optimum for, 268 f. 

Connecticut, dry slopes in, 33; energy, 109; 
health, 109; vs. Indiana, 36 ff.; Valley, 
tobacco in, 71 

Conservation, 282 f. 

Constantinople, 320 

Consumption, of meat, 363; per capita, 
177; of wood, 271 

Continents, trade of, 404, 425; wealth, 
422 ff. 

Cooperation, of horticulturists, 248 

Coosa Valley, 65 

Copper, 284; fluctuations in, 332; industry, 
376; transportation, 290 

Corn, and climate, 17; climatic optima for, 
23 ff.; cultivation of, 39 f.; distribution 
of, 213 ff.; in Mexico, 261; yield of, 216 

Corn belt, 215, 355; rainfall in, 24 

Cost, of transportation, 153 

Cotton, 234; in Alabama, 68; and one- 
crop farming, 242f.; industry, 377 f.; 
industry in Britain, 445; and soil in 
Alabama, 65 

Cotton Belt, 62 ff., 354 

Crayfish, 114 

Crop liens, 242 

Crops, distribution of, 210; geography of, 
226 ff.; production of, 227 ff.; value per 
acre, 37; yield of, 363 

Cuba, commerce of, 174; sugar in, 228; 
sugar plantations, 262; trade of, 410 

Customs, and commerce, 175 


D 


Death rate, adjusted, 95; in Australia, 125; 
cities, 83, 447; Europe, 93; Iceland, 80; 


Philadelphia, 101; Pittsburgh, 101; 
Queensland, 125; reduction of, 105; 
Aci and urban, 102f.; United States, 
108 f. 


Demand, creation of, 170 

Democrats, of Alabama, 70 

Denmark, agriculture, 439; death rate, 95 

Density of population, and animals, 185 ff.; 
and health, 102 f. 

Desert, minerals cf, 461 f. 

Deterioration, of the soil, 53 f. 

Development, of Europe, 433 f. 

Digestive capacity, of soil? 49f. 

aeons and civilization, 103 f.; tropical, 
25 

Distance, and commerce, 175; and trans- 
portation, 152 

Diversity, and commerce, 175 

Domestic animals, distribution of, 
192 ff.; kinds of, 178; uses of, 181 

Domestication, limitations of, 179 


184, 
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Dominion Water Power Branch, 139 
Dresden, 446 

Droughts, 441. See Famines 

Dry areas, utilization of, 56 

Dry plains, 359 

Ducks, distribution of, 206 

Dutch, value of farms, 86 - 


1D; 

East Indies, 236 

Ecuador, commerce of, 496 

Education, in Alabama, 68; and soil, 67 

Eggs, producers of, 188 

Egypt, 482, 487 

Elephants, "196 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 81 

Energy, effect of season on, 109 ff.; 
transportation, 161 

England, agriculture, 439; cities, 322; 
death rate, 95; Green 76; honesty, 434; 
soil, 76; wheat, 219. See Britain 

Enrichment, of ores, 281 

Entrepot trade, 317 

Eolian soils, 52 

Epidemics, and weather, 109 

Europe, agriculture, 436; animal units, 
186; and Asia, 455; climate, 427; cli- 
matic energy, 119; foreign trade, "400; 
and the Great War, 424f.; and health, 
92, 433; historic development, 433 f.: 
horses, 195; manufacturing, 444 ff.; 
minerals, 431 f., 442f.; oats, 220; and 
the oceans, 428f.; ores, 44; potatoes, 
227; productivity, 419 ff., 427; races, 
432 f.; relief, 430f.; soil and rye, 224; 
trade, 413, 452f.; transportation, 450; 
trans-shipment, 155; wheat, 218 

Europeans, in foreign countries, 423; as 
managers, 163 

Exchange, conditions of, 175 f. 

Exhaustion, of soil, 255 

Explorers, 423 

Exports, 317, 404; types of, 172 

Express business, 397 


and 


. F 

Families, size of, 448 

Famines, 441, 477; in China, 83; 
471. See Droughts 

Far East, 468 ff.; handicap of, 201 

Far Eastern Question, 469 

Farm buildings, 66 

Farm land, decrease of, 364; 
224 

Farm tenancy, in Iowa, 72 

Farmers, in New England, 88; of tem- 
perate zone, 240 ff.; of tropics, 253 ff.; 
of United States, 84 ff. 

Farmers’ Alliance, 359 

Farmers of Forty Centuries, 231 

Farming, diversified, 249 f. 

Farms, Franco-Belgian, 438 

Fats, crops producing, 232 

Federal Power Commission, 139 

Fertilizer, business, 58f.; use of, 52; use 
in United States, 54 

Fibers, for rope making, 236 

Financial problems of manufacturing, 
304 ff. 

Finns, value of farms, 86 

Fires, forest, 340 


in India, 


value of, 73, 
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Fisheries, 340 f. 

Fishing, dangers of, 81 

Flanders, 438 

Flax, 237 

Flaxseed, 236 

Florida, crops of, 216; soil of, 229 

Food, and animal optima, 26; animals as 
producers of, 188; in Australia, 96; do- 
mestic animals for, 181; importance of, 
5f.; supply of, 363 ff. trees as pro- 
ducers, 40 

Food value, of bananas, 254; of millet, 254; 
of oats, 254; of potatoes, 254; of rice, 
254; of sweet potatoes, 254; of wheat, 
254 

Foreign commerce, effect of size on, 172 f.; 
of world, 172 

Foreign trade, 400 f.; 
Europe, 420 

Forests, distribution, 265 ff.; 
in United States, 337): 

Foundries, 374 

France, agriculture, 436; crops, 221; 
grapes, 33; value of farms, 87 

Fresno County, farms in, 360 

Frost, effect on corn, 23 

Fruit, OAS distribution, 230; districts, 
360; growers in California, 248; and 
slopes, 40; use of, 246; value of, 6 

Fuels, effect of, 129; and manufacturing, 
380; metals and non- metals, 328; oc- 
currence of, 280; raw materials for, The 
relation to relief, 45 

Furniture, materials oye, 


character of, 170; of 


growth, 272; 


G 

Galliformes, 181 
Gasoline, 135 
Gautama, 256 
Gayal, 200 
Geese, distribution of, 206 
Genius, 434 
Gennevilliers, sewage in, 57 
Geography, definition of, 1 
Georgia, crops, 216 
Germany, agriculture of, 440; crops, 225; 

potatoes, 227; value of farms, 87 
Glacial soils, 52 
Glossina, 98 
Goats, distribution of, 205; 

regions, 42 f. 
Gold, 285; and money, 332; value of, 8 
Government, and commerce, 175 
Grange, 258 
Grant County, farms in, 359 
Grapes, 230, 232 
Graphite, 287 
Grass, Philippines, 253; tropical, 56 
Great Britain. See Britain and England 
Great War, and Europe, 424 f. 
Greece, agriculture of, 442; climate of, 127 
Green England, social organization of, 76 
Grindstones, 300 
Guano Islands, 58 
Gullies, 34 
Gunnison River, 36 
Gypsum, 288 


in rugged 


H 


Hamburg, port of, 320 
Harbors, 393 f. 
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Hardwoods, 337; optimum for, 270 

Harvested crops, in United States, 194 

Hawaii, and migration, 82; sugar in, 228 

Health, in Africa, 485; climate, and 
productivity, 122; and density of popu- 
lation, 102f.; and Europe, 433; geo- 
graphical distribution, 94; and manu- 
facturing, 397; and occupations, 100 f.; 
and progress, 119 ff.; and seasons, 109 ff.; 
of tropical Australia, 94f.; in tropical 
regions, 256; and weather, 108 f. 

Hemp, 237 

Hens, distribution, 206; value, 191 

Highland Rim, 62 

High-speed machinery, 136 

Hill towns, 36 

Hinterland, 316 

Hollanders, honesty of, 434 

Holsteins, 199 

Homes, ownership of, 66 

Honesty, of English, 434; 
434 

Hongkong, cattle in, 17, 201 

Hookworm, 99 

Horses, 157; distribution of, 192 ff.; and 
motor transportation, 182; and oats, 
220; optimum for, 26f.; value of, 8, 
188 f. 

Horticultural community, 246 ff. 

Horticulture, possibilities of, 249 

Humidity, 115 

Humus, 57 

Hungary, agriculture of, 440 


I 


Iceland, inheritance in, 80 f. 

Illinois, 355; agriculture, 436; soil of, 77 

Illiteracy, in Alabama, 67; in Iowa, 72; 
in Ohio, 75 

Immigrants, 3 

Imperial Valley, 71 

Imports, 317, 406; types of, 171 

Incomes, United States, 380; use of, 6 

India, 468 ff.; and Britain, 471 f.; com- 
merce of, 469; horses in, 196; rice grow- 
ing, 259; trade of, 411, 472 ff. 

Indiana, vs. Connecticut, 36 ff. 

Indians, 326; value of farms, 86 

Indo-China, steamers of, 150 

Influenza, and weather, 109 

Infusoria curve, 114 

Inheritance, and_ productivity, 79 ff.; of 
tropical Australia, 94 f. 

Insurance Companies, 120 

International Institute of Agriculture, 11 

Inventiveness, and manufacturing, 307 

Iowa, birthplaces in, 72; crops, 216f.; 
farm tenancy, 72; illiteracy, 72; land 
values, 72; oats, 220; soils and social 
conditions, 71 f. 

Treland, agriculture, 439; value of farms, 87 

Trish Free State, agriculture of, 439 

Tron, of Europe, 432, 443; industry, 373 ff.; 
ore, 284 

Irrigation, 364; communities, 
United States, 56 

Italy, agriculture of, 442; value of farms, 87 


of Hollanders, 


360; in 


J 


Japan, animals in, 187; character of people, 
475; and China, 474f.; domestic ani- 
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mals, 201; horses, 196; manufactures, 
130; miners, 79; progress, 469; sheep, 
17; trade, 411, 426 

Java, 258; cities, 321 f.; level lands, 40; 
productivity, 219; sugar, 228; trade, 169 

Jersey cows, 200 

Jews, 468 

Judea, 464 

Jute, 237 


K 
Kelp, 59 
Kentucky, 355; railroads of, 156 
Kentucky mountains, 38, 65 
Khirgiz, horses, 196 
King, ES H:; 231 


L 


Labor, and manufacturing, 302, 380; sea- 
sons on farms, 222; tropical, 257, 485 
Land, for crops, 365; improvement of, 57; 
and progress, 75; reclamation of, 363; 
utilization, 363 ff.; value, in Iowa, 72 
Language, and commerce, 175; and trade, 
412 

Latin America, 491 ff.; 
people of, 492 f. 

Lead, 286 

Leadership, and soil, 67 

Leadville, 36 

Leather, 189 

Legumes, 231; and soil, 57; value of, 6 

Leith, C. K., 282 

Leningrad, climate of, 429 

Liebig, 53 

Lime, 58 

Lime hills, 65 

Limits, climatic, 15 ff.; vs. optima, 17 

Linseed oil, 236 

Liverpool, port of, 320; ships of, 164 

London, port of, 320; trade, 317 

Long Island, soil of, 229 

Lubricant, 135 

Lumber, communities, 273 f.; industry, 
265 ff.; ownership, 277; in Sweden, 
274 f.; and transportation, 275 f. 


exports of, 494; 


; M 

McLean County, 355 

Machine shops, 374 

Machinery, 408 

Magmatic water, 281 

Mail, safety of, 166 

Malaria, 105 f.; distribution of, 98 f. 

Man, as determiner of production, 16; 
optimum temperature for, 113 f.; power, 
156 

Manchuria, migration to, 83 

Manila, 237 

Manufacturing, and coal, 129, 131 ff.; 
communities, 296 ff.; effect of power on, 
130; effect on progress, 446; in Europe, 
444f.; geographic conditions of, 308; 
limitation of, 302; primitive, 298; raw 
materials for, 7; stages of, 296 ff.; in 
United States, 367 ff., 404; and water 
power, 143 ff. 

Marbutt, C. F., 224 

Market gardens, 246, 354 

Marketing problem, 307 
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Massachusetts, tobacco in, 71; transporta- 
tion in, 450 

Massacres, 465 

Materials, of commerce, 406 ff. 

Meat, consumption, 363; exports of, 364; 
packing, 375; quality of, 188 

Mediterranean, goats, 205; olives, 40; race, 
433; sheep, 205 

Melbourne, sewage farms in, 57 

Mentality, and temperature, 
transportation, 162 

Metals, consumption of, 290; fuels and non- 
metals, 328; occurrence of, 280; and 
water, 280 

Metallic ores, relation to relief, 43 f. 

Mexico, commerce, 408; corn in, 261; trade 
of, 410 

Migration, among American farmers, 84 f.; 
and China, 82; in Europe, 449; and 
Hawaii, 82; and soil, 68 f. 

Milk, producers of, 188 

Millet, 225; food value of, 254 

Mineral, deposits of Europe, 431 f.; oils, 
408; production, distribution of, 284; 
resources, of Latin America, 492 

Minerals, and cities, 315 f.; consumption, 
290; of desert, 461f.; distribution, 
279 ff.; effect of, 129; of Europe, 442 f.; 
as fertilizers, 52; importance of, 328; 
of North America, 327f.; relative im- 
portance of, 15; and relief, 279 f.; value 
of, 15, 279 ! 

Mines, strikes in, 333 

Minimum-wage laws, 488 

Minnesota, geographical example of, 3 

Missionaries, 423; in Hawaii, 82 

Mississippi, farms of, 354 

Mississippi River, 394; use of, 154 

Mohammed, 256 

Moisture, and health, 112 

Mortality, in fishing, 341 f. 

Mosquito, 98; Stegomyia, 104 f. 

Motor transport, 159; and horses, 182; and 
petroleum, 135 ff.; vehicles, 157 

Motorcycles, 138 

Mountains, and ores, 44 

Mulberry tree, distribution of, 207 

Mules, 194; and motor transportation, 182 

Muscle Shoals, 59 


113; and 


N 


Narcotics, 211, 232 f.; value of, 6 

National forests, 339 

National wealth, 420 

Natural selection, in China, 478; in New 
Zealand, 84 

Negroes, 484; in Alabama, 65 ff.; value of 
farms, 86 

Netherlands, agriculture, 439; transporta- 
tion, 450 

New England, cotton industry, 377; farm- 
ing, 88, 350; manufacturing, 129 

New Guinea, trade of, 169 

New Jersey, truck farms in, 354 

New Mexico, cities, 321; farms, 359 

New York Barge Canal, 395 

New York City, port, 321; position, 151; 
subway, 392; supremacy, 318; trans- 
shipment, 155 4 

New York State, death rate in, 124 
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pew pork State Ventilation Commission, 

New Zealand, 487; activity of people, 150; 
death rate, 95, 124; natural selection in 
84; trade of, 412 

Newspapers, 408 

Niagara River, 149 

Nitrates, 57 

Nitrogen, 57 f., 231 

Nomadic life, of Asia, 462 

Non-metals, 328 

Non-partisan League, 359 

Nordies, 432 

Normandy, 438 

North Africa, 487 f.; crops in, 221 

North America, commerce, 403; minerals, 
327 f.; oats, 220; ores, 43; productivity, 
419; wheat, 216 

North Asia, 459 f. 

North Carolina, forests, 270 

North Dakota, 356; crops, 218 

Norway, agriculture, 439; commerce, 408; 
trade, 170 

Nuts, 40 f. 


O 


Oats, 219 ff.; food value of, 254 

Gootpeden’, of Australia, 96; and health, 
100 f. 

Ocean, effect of, 319; and Europe, 428 f.; 
food supply from, 342 

Ohio, progress of, 73; soil of, 73 

Oils, crops producing, 232 

Old World, social organization in, 76; soil 
fertility in, 76 

Olives, 232; cultivation, 39; of the Medi- 
terranean, 40 


One-crop, agriculture, 240f., 361, 442; 
farmers, 66; farming, 355 

Ontography, definition o f. 

Optima, climatic, 15 ff.; v8 limits, 17 

Optimum, for conifers, 268 f.; for hard- 


woods, 270; for horses, 26 f.; for man, 
1iS4. 

Orange, 230 

Oregon, forests of, 269 

Ores, 44; and climate, 280 ff.; formation of, 
280; relation to relief, 43 f. 

Ownership, of homes, 66; of lumber, 277 


1p 


Pacific Coast, manufacturing, 382 

Palm 232 

Panama, death rate, 124; malaria, 105; 
sanitation, 123 

Paper, for wood, 271 

Parasitic diseases, geographical distribu- 
tion, 97 

Paris, 446; sewage, 57 

Parsees, 80 

Patents, 307 

Peak loads, 143 

Peas, 231 ? 

Pennsylvania, cities of, 316; coal in, 131; 
energy, 109; health, 109 

Pennsylvania System, 149 

Peru, commerce of, 496 

Petroleum, 284; fluctuations in, 332; man- 
facture, 131; and motor transport, 135 ff.; 
and relief, 45 
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Philadelphia, death rate, 101 

Philippines, grass, 253; trade, 411 

Phosphorus, 57 f. 

Physiography, definition of, 1 

Piedmont lowland, 62 

Pigs, value of, 191 

Pine Hills, 65 

Pittsburgh, death rate, 101 

Placers, 44 

Plantations, 260 

Plants, communities, depending on, 240; 
importance of, 15; optimum for, 114 

Platinum, 288 

Poland, agriculture of, 440 

Poles, value of farms, 87 

Political movements, effect on crops, 358 

Population, and animals, 185 ff.; and cities, 
321 f.; distribution of, 446; distribution 
of in ’ Alabama, 65 ff; and relief, 35; 
and vegetables, 231 

Populist Party, 359 

Porto Rico, trade of, 410 

Ports, types of, 319 

Postal Telegraph, 397 

Post-Oak flatwoods, 65 

Post Office, 395 

Potassium, 57 f. 

Potatoes, as food, 226 f., 254 

Potomac River, 140 

Poverty, relation to soil, 69 ff. 

Power, and manufacturing, 130; and prog- 
ress, 129; raw materials for, 7: sites, 139; 
sources, 129 

Primitive manufacturing, 298 

Production, differences in, 79; effect of 
relief on, 33 ff.; per worker, 331 

Productivity, climate and health, 122; of 


continents, 419 ff.; contrasts in, 1S ff. > 
distribution of, 12 ff.; and inheritance, 
79 ff.; of land, 357; and selection, 79 ff.; 
of soil, 48 ff. 

Eroducts, table of, 9; tropical, 260; world, 
5 ff. 

Progress, climatic energy and _ health, 


119 ff; and land, 
Prosperity, of races, 66; 
69 ff. 
Protein, 231, 254 
Puget Sound, 376; water power of, 140 
Pulp wood, iy United States, 271 
Pyrite, 287 


75; of Ohio, 73 
relation to soil, 


Q 


Queensland, 487; death rate, 94 f.; 125 
Quinine, 236 


R 


Races, of Europe, 432 f.; prosperity of, 66 f. 

Racial character, 89; of commerce, 175 

Railways, 152; in Asia, 457; and automo- 
biles, 182; importance of, 158; light, 157; 
management of, 163; in North America, 
388; power of, 390 f.; and resources, 155; 
in United States, 149 

Rainfall, and cities, 312 f.; 
and wheat, 22 

Raw materials,’ importance of, 7; 
manufacturing, 380; value of, 6 

Red Hills, 65 

Relief, of Asia, 456;° and cities, 314; and 
climate, 35; of Europe, 430 f.; and fuels, 


and corn, 23; 


and 
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45; of Latin America, 491; and metallic 
ores, 43f.; and minerals, 279f.; and 
population, 35f.; and production, 16, 
33 ff.; and soil, 62 ff.; and transportation, 
34, 152, 161; and tree products, 39; and 
wheat, 23 

Religious prejudice, and swine, 203 

Residual soils, 51 

Rhode Island, cities, in, 322 

Rice, distribution of, 212 f.; food value of, 
254; growers, 258; optimum for; 25; 
work in producing, 259 

Roads, 387 f.; distribution of, 165 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 100 

Rolling mills, 374 

Rope, 237 

Rope-making fibers, 236 

Rothamsted, 52 

Routes, 150 

Rubber, 235, 263 

Rug industry, 299 

Rugged regions, animals in, 42 f.; goats in, 
42 f{.; sheep in, 42 f.; in the tropics, 4l 

Rumania, 441; agriculture of, 440 

Russia, agriculture of, 440; commerce of, 
174; farmer of, 244; trade of, 413, 452; 
wheat in, 219 

Rye, ana soil, 223 f.; and soil of Europe, 
224 f. 


Ss 


St. Lawrenée, 140, 393 

Salt, value of, 6 

San Francisco, 376 

Saskatchewan, wheat in, 219 

Savings, Europe, 304 

Savings Banks, 304 

Scandinavians, value of farms, 87 

Seasons, effect on health, 109 ff. 

Seaweeds, 59 

Bearers in China, 82; and productivity, 
é ° 

Selma chalk, 62 

Sequoias, 269 

Sewage, farms in Melbourne, 57; 
tion of, 57 

Shanghai, labor in, 79 

Sheep, distribution of, 204; in Japan, 17; 
as producers of clothing, 189; in rugged 
regions, 42 f.; value of, 189 

Shelter, in Australia, 96; importance of, 

_ 4 f.; materials for, 7 

Shoes, and boots, 376 

Shoemaking, 296 f. 

Siam, trade of, 171 

Siberia, 460 

Silk, 237; industry, 376 

Silkworm, distribution of, 207; value of, 191 

Silver, 285; value of, 8 

Simple industries, 371 

Simple manufacturing, 299 f. 

Sisal, 237, 262 

Slaughtering, 375 

Slaves, 70 

Sleeping sickness, 98 

Slopes, cultivation on, 34; effect on crops, 33 

Slums, 448 

Smallpox, 105 

Smith, J. Russell, 41 

Social, conditions, and soil in Iowa, 71 f.; 
organization in the Old World, 76: 
problems, of manufacturing, 303 


utiliza- 
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Softwoods, 266, 337 

Soil, and cities, 316; color, 50 ff.; and cot- 
ton, 65; deterioration of, 53; exhaustion 
of, 255; fertility, in the Old World, 76; 
of Latin America, 492; and migrations, 
68 f.; of Ohio, 73; in Oklahoma, 218; 
and poverty, 69 ff.; and production, 16: 
productivity of, 48 ff.; and prosperity, 
69 ff.; and relief, 62 ff.; in rugged regions, 
33 f.; and rye, 223 f.; and social condi- 
tions, 71 f.; and tobacco, 57; utilization 
of, 55; and wheat, 23, 217 

South, cotton farming, 242 f.; cotton in- 
dustry, 377 

South Africa, 482; sheep in, 205 

South America, advantages, 491 f.: com- 
merce, 403, 494; disadvantages, 491 f.; 
productivity, 419; and tropical Asia, 499 

South Carolina, cities in, 321 

Southeastern Asia, 468 

Southwestern Asia, 468 ff. 

Spain, agriculture of, 442 

Species, number of, 179 

Standard Population, 95 

Stassfurt, 58 

Statistics, accuracy of, 11 

Steam engine, 130 

Steamships, capacity of, 162; cost of, 320; 
of Europe, 420; limitations of, 163 

Steel mills, 374 

Stegomyia mosquito, 104 f. 

Stimulants, 211, 232 f.; value of, 6 

Stone cutters, 97 

Storms, and health, 112 f. 

Strikes, in coal mines, 333 

Subway, New York, 392 

Succession, of vegetation, 275 

Sudan, 484 

Sugar, 228, 407; of Cuba, 262 

Sulphur, 288 

Sumatra, 273 

Surplus, creation of, 169 

pareden, agriculture of, 440; lumbering in, 
274 f. 

Sweet potatoes, 228; food value of, 254 

Swine, distribution of, 202 

Swiss, value of farms, 86 

Switzerland, railways, 452; trade, 413 


Ov 

Tea, 233 ‘ 

Telegraph, 395; and geographical condi- 
tions, 166 

Telephone, 396; in Canada, 167; and 
geographical conditions, 166; in United 
States, 167 

Temperate forests, 266 

Temperate Zone, farmers of, 240 ff. 

Temperature, and cities, 312 f.; and corn, 
23; and death rates, 109; and mentality, 
113; and wheat, 18 

Tenancy, 71, 242, 355 f., 365; in Ohio, 73 

Tenants, 54; in Alabama, 66 

Tennessee Valley, 62 

Terraces, 34 

Texture, of soil, 49 

Thread, types of, 378 

Tibet, stones in, 34 

Timber, supply of, 271 f. 

Tin, 285 


Tobacco, 232; of New England, 71; and 
soil, 57 

Tomatoes, 230 

Townsville, 95 

Trade, of China, 472 ff.; of Europe, 452 tie 
of India, 472 ff.; location of routes, 152 

Transportation, 149 ff., 166; of Africa, 484; 
animals for, 181 f, 187 f.; and cities, 318: 
of coal, 129; cost of, 338; of Europe, 420, 
450 f.; limitations of, 163 ff.; and lumber 
industry, 275 f.; and lumber ownership, 
277; and manufacturing, 302, 379; pro- 
gressive, vs. backward, 161 ff.; and relief, 
84; routes, importance of, 149; of 
Siberia, 460; in tropics, 255; types of, 156; 
in the United States, 160, 386 ff. 

Trans-shipment, 153 

Trees, as food producers, 40; and relief, 39 

Trolley lines, 157, 391 f. 

Tropics, agriculture, 253 ff.; Asiatic and 
South American, 499 f.; Australian, 
94 f.; commerce of United States, 497 fig: 
corn in, 24; development, 491 ff.; food, 
229; forests, 273; hardwoods, 266; labor, 
257 {.; products, 254, 260; rugged lands 
in, 41; soils, 56; white race in, 123 f. 

Truck farming, 246, 354 

Trucks, 138, 159 

Trypanosoma, 98 


‘Tsetse fly, 26, 98, 196 


Tuberculosis, 97 

Tungsten, 288 

Tunis, 482 

Turkey, and United States, 414 
Turkish rugs, 299 

Twine, 237 


U 


Uncompahgre Valley, 36 

Ungulata, 179, 188 

United Fruit Company, 257 

United States, accidents in, 162; advan- 
tages, 325 ff.; agriculture, 347 ff.; animal 
units, 187; automobiles, 392f.; and 
China, 83; climatic energy, 118 icoale 
134; commerce, 174; communication, 
386 ff., 395 f.; and consumption, 177; 
corn, 23; cotton, 235; crop yield, 363; 
death rate, 95, 108f., 111f.; farmers, 
84 f.; farms, value of, 86 ff.; fertilizer sup- 
plies of, 58; fishery, 341; food problem, 
362; foreign trade, 400 ff., 425; forest 
reserves, 277; forests, 270, 337; fuels, 
328; harvested crops, 194; health, 119 f.; 
horticulture, 249; immigrants, 326; im- 
ports from tropics, 498 ff.; incomes, 5 f., 
380 f.; irrigation, 56; labor, 79; lumber 
production, 278; manufacturing, 367 ff.; 
metals, 328, 330; mineral production, 
287 ff., 328; motor transport, 137 ff, 182; 
non-metals, 328; oats, 220; one-crop 
agriculture, 241; petroleum supplies, 
137 ff.; progress, 119 f.; pulp wood, 271; 
railways, 149, 388 f.; rice, 213; savings, 
304; sewage, 57; soil, care of, 54; strikes, 
333; telephones, 167; timber, 271; to- 
bacco, 57; trade of, 171; transportation, 
160, 386 ff.; tropical commerce, 497 f.; 
and Turkey, 414; water power, 140; 
waterways, 394f.; wheat, 219, 244; 
wood, use of, 335 f. See also America. 
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United States Bureau of Mines, 114 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
11 

United States Department of Commerce, 
404 

United States Department of Labor, 6 

United States Geological Survey, 139 

United States Public Health Service, 115 

Uruguay, commerce of, 495 

Utah, plateaus of, 35 


V7 


Variability, benefit of, 113, 117; in wheat 
belt, 358 

Vegetable oils, 364 

Vegetable raw materials, 233 ff. 

Vegetables, 210, 229f.; and population, 
231; value of, 15; use of, 246; value of, 


Venezuela, commerce of, 496 
Vital statistics, in Europe, 92; in United 
States, 92 


W 


Washington, death rate, 97, 124; forests of, 
269 

Water, circulation of, 50; and metals, 280 

ag buffalo, 196, 200; climatic limits of, 
25 f. 

Water power, 139; distribution of, 140; and 
manufacturing, 143 ff., 380 

Water transportation, and cities, 314 

Waterbury, 308 

Water-craft, 159 

Waterfowl, distribution of, 207 

Waterways, 393 f.; of United States, 394 

Wealth, national, 325 
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Weather, 111 ff.; and healt 

West Point, 113 

West Virginia, 333 , 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 396 

Wheat, and climate, 17 ff. 27; climatic 
limits of, 188 ff.; distribution of, 216 ff.; 
and fertilizers, 52; as food, 226, 254; and 
labor, 245, 259; one-crop culture of, 244; 
and rainfall, 22; and relief, 23; and soils, 
23; yield of, 53 

Wheat belt, 356 f.; variability of, 358 

Whigs, 70 

White Australia, 489 

White labor, 257 

White race, in the tropics, 123 f. 

Who’s Who, Alabama, 68 

Willamette Valley, 376 

Winds, effect on. health, 113 

Wine, 232 

Wireless, 166, 396 

Wisconsin, effect of soil, 223 

Wood, consumption of, 272; cultivation of, 
39; demand for, 270 

Woolen centers, in Britain, 446 

Worcester County, 351 


ae 
Yak, 200; climatic limits of, 25 f. 
26 
Yale University, death rate in, 124 
Yams, 228 
Yellow fever, 104 
Yucatan, 253, 262 


Zebu, 200 
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